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9        THE  FALL  OF  ^OCHELAGA: 

A  STVDY  OP  POPULAR  TRADITION. 

When,  in  the  early  autumn  of  153 5»  the  intrepid  explorer,  Jacques 
Cart ier,  with  his  little  flotilla,  recalling  in  number  and  dimensions 
the  caravels  of  Columbus,  made  his  doubtful  and  hazardous  way  up 
the  great  stream  which  his  native  guides  knew  as  the  River  of 
Hochelaga,  but  which  he  renamed  the  St.  Lawrence,  he  found  the 
lands  through  which  he  passed  occupied  by  tribes  belonging  to  two 
distinct  ethnic  groups.  These  have  been  commonly  known  as  the 
Algonkin  (or  Algonquin)  and  the  Hiuon-Iroquoffl  fiuniliet.  The 
lat^t  sdeotific  nomenclatiire  makes  them  the  Algonquian  and  Ira- 
quoian  stocks.  But,  for  the  purpose  o£  the  present  paper,  it  seems 
advisable  to  retain  the  older  designations. 

From  his  guides,  who  were  two  Indians  of  the  Huron-Iroquois 
lacet  that  had  accompanied  him  to  France  from  an  earlier  voyage  to 
the  St.  Lawrence  Gulf,  be  learned  thnt  the  rerrions  along  the  river, 
on  both  sides,  from  its  mouth  as  far  inland  apparently  as  their  know- 
ledge extended,  belonged,  according  to  the  native  notions,  to  three 
separate  provinces^cfP"' lands  "  {tt-rres).  Nearest  the  gulf  was  the 
land  or  Sagucrij.}',  deriving  its  name  from  the  great  tributary  stream 
which  unites  with  the  St  Lawrence  about  a  hundred  miles  below 
Quebec  This  territory  was  occupied,  then  as  subsequently,  by 
scattered  bands  of  the  Algonkin  stock.  Next  csme  the  province  Of 
"Canada"  proper,  that  is  to  say,  the  land  of  the  '*Town/'  for  such 
is  the  well-known  meaning  of  Canada  in  the  Iroquoian  language  and 
all  the  allied  idioms.  This  town  was  Stadacon^,  a  native  village 
which  stood  near  the  site  of  what  is  now  Quebec.  It  was  the  capi- 
tal or  chief  abode  of  Donnacona,  the  Great  Lord  {AgouJiand)  of  the 
provinc^  He  himself,  as  his  title  indicates,  was  of  the  Huron-Iro- 
quois st  'ck,  though  his  people  seem  to  have  been  in  part  of  the 
Algonki  I  family.    But  he  and  they  were  alike  subject  to  a  much 
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mightier  ruler,  the  great  King  and  Lord  {JRoy  et  Seigmui)  of  HocHB- 

LAGA. 

This  densely  peopled  and  strongly  fortified  town,  which  occupied 
the  site  of  what  is  now  Montreal,  was  visited  by  Cartier,  who  has 
kft  us  a  vivid  description  of  the  place  and  its  inhabitants.  The 
path  by  which  he  approached  it  from  the  river  led  through  a  beau- 
tiful plain,  shaded  at  first  by  a  forest  of  stately  oaksy  to  which  suc- 
ceeded laige  and  well-cultivated  fields  of  maize.  In  the  midst  of 
these  plains,  rising  near  the  foot  of  a  lofty  eminence  which  Cartier 
named  the  "Royal  Mount"  {Moni RoyahiiQivi ibn^geA  to  Montreal), 
the  civic  fortress  presented  the  towering  and  formidable  front  which 
caused  the  early  settlers  of  northern  New  York  to  give  to  the  sim- 
ilar strongholds  of  their  Iroquoian  neighbors  the  name  of  "castles." 
The  inclosing  wall  was  composed  of  a  triple  row  of  tree-trunks, 
shaped  and  planted  as  palisades,  and  rising  to  the  height  of  two 
lances'  length.  The  middle  row  was  upright ;  the  inner  and  outer 
rows,  inclining  to  this,  were  crossed  at  the  top,  and  braced  by  hori- 
zontal beams,  thus  forming  galleries,  whence  missiles  could  be 
showered  upon  an  assailing  force.  Within  the  inclosure  were  fifty 
spacious  houses»or  rather  barracks,  some  of  them  fifty  yards  long  by 
fifteen  in  widtli,  framed  of  wood,  and  covered  with  sheets  of  bark. 
Each  house,  divided  into  compartments,  was  the  abode  of  several 
families ;  and  the  whole  population  probably  comprised  between  two 
and  three  thousand  persons.  But  this  number  did  not  really  indi- 
cate the  defensive  force  which  its  ruler  had  at  his  command.  The 
occupants  of  the  fortress  were  merely  a  local  garrison,  which  in 
case  of  need  could  soon  be  largely  recruited  from  the  neighboring 
country.  For  Hochelaga,  as  we  learn  from  Cartier,  was  the  capital 
of  a  considerable  empire,  embracing,  besides  the  "Canadians"  of 
Stadacon^,  "  eight  or  nine  other  peoples  along  the  great  river," 

In  1 543,  France,  disturbed  by  civil  commotions,  withdrew  from 
North  America,  and  all  efforts  at  exploration  were  intermitted.  For 
nearly  sucty  years  the  names  of  those  strange  northern  chiefdoms 
which  Cartier  had  disclosed  to  the  world  remained  unmentioned.  It 
was  not  until  1598  that  the  Marquis  de  la  Roche,  a  nobleman  of 
Brittany,  at  length  obtained  from  Henry  IV.  authority  to  resume 
the  colonization  of  New  France,  and  received  with  this  authority 
the  grandiloquent  title  of  "  Lieutenant-General  of  Canada,  I/oche- 
laga^  Newfoundland,  Labrador,  and  the  countries  adjacent."  But 
five  years  later,  when  Champlain,  who  was  to  be  the  actual  founder, 
made  his  way  up  ihc  St.  Lawrence  to  the  seat  of  his  future  colony, 
he  found,  to  his  surprise,  that  Hochelaga,  along  with  Stadacon^  and 
its  other  subject  towns,  had  disappeared  entirely,  leaving  no  trace 
of  tfaeur  existence.   A  few  wandering  Algonkins  occupied,  but 
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hardly  pretended  to  possess,  the  country  which  had  been  the  seat  of 
this  lost  empire.  They  and  their  Huron  allies  from  the  Georgian 
Bay  lived  in  a  state  of  constant  warfare  with  the  confederate  Iro- 

quoian  nations,  who  held  nearly  the  whole  southern  shore  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Ontario,  and  kept  the  tribes  along  the 
northern  coast  of  that  river  and  lake  in  perpetual  alarm.  It  is  nat- 
ural to  inquire  what  had  become  of  the  great  Hochelagan  domin- 
ion, which  had  so  strangely  vanished,  and  had  been  replaced,  as  it 
seemed,  by  a  still  more  formidable  power  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  dividing  waters. 

This  is  a  question  with  which  many  historians,  from  Charlevoix 
to  Farkman,  have  dealt,  but  to  which  no  deddve  answer  has  thus 
far  been  returned.  It  is  evidently  a  question  of  no  small  impor- 
tance^ historical  as  well  as  ethnological ;  for  it  concerns  the  leading 
cause  of  the  failure  or  success  of  French  and  British  colonization 
in  America.  If,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  three  centuries,  we 
can  succeed  in  answering  it,  there  may  be  good  hope  of  solving 
hereafter  some  other  still  more  interesting  and  perplexing  problems, 
such,  for  example,  as  the  origin  and  fate  of  the  Mound-builders  and 
ClifT-dwellers,  and  the  source  and  development  of  Mexican  and 
Mayan  civilization. 

In  the  present  case  the  problem,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  compara- 
tively simple.  Unless  we  make  the  very  unlikely  supposition  that 
not  only  were  Hochelaga  and  its  subject  toMms  totally  destroyed, 
but  their  populations  were  completely  exterminated,  there  are  only 
two  directions  in  which  we  can  reasonably  look  for  the  ofi&pring  of 
these  populations.  The  survivors  either  withdrew  to  the  south  side 
of  their  great  river,  and  there  united  with,  or,  as  some  suppose^ 
actually  became,  the  Iroquois  nations,  or  else  they  retired  to  the  west 
and  there  joined,  or,  as  some  think,  wholly  composed,  the  Huron 
tribes  whom  Champlain  found  near  the  Georgian  Bay.  The  ques- 
tion is  thus  narrowed  down  to  two  points  :  firstly,  to  which  of  these 
ancient  divisions  of  the  Huron-iroquois  family  are  the  Hochelagan 
people  to  be  traced ;  and  secondly,  by  what  hostile  power  was  the 
overthrow  of  their  state  accomplished  ? 

It  might  seem  that  the  evidence  of  language  alone  should  be  suf- 
ficient to  settle  the  first  of  these  points.  We  have  two  vocabularies 
left  us  by  Cartier,  containing  many  of  the  common  words  by  which 
the  affiliations  of  language  are  determmed.  But  unfortunately  all 
that  they  enable  us  to  prove  is  that  the  people  of  Cartier's  **Land 
and  Kingdom  of  Hochelaga  and  Canada"  spoke  a  dialect  of  the 
Huron-Iroquois  stock.  Every  attempt  to  find  a  specially  close  con- 
nection  between  this  dialect  and  that  of  any  other  known  branch  of 
the  stock  baa  thus  far  proved  a  failure^  Tlie  impeiiections  of  Ca]> 
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tier^ft  orthography  and  the  changes  of  time  are  quite  sufficient  to 

account  for  this  result. 

In  the  absence  of  other  evidence,  we  have  to  fall  brick  upon  that 
of  tradition.  It  is  only  of  late  years,  and  especially  since  folk-lore 
has  become  a  science,  and  is  studied  as  such  in  connection  with  its 
sister  science  of  comparative  philoloj:^,  that  the  value  of  this  evi- 
dence has  been  fully  undcrscood.  In  the  present  case  it  has  been 
found  decishre.  Several  years  ago»  while  engaged  in  studying  the 
languages  and  hbtory  of  the  Canadian  tribes,  I  visited  the  Wyan> 
dots  of  Anderdon,  on  the  Detroit  River,  the  last  feeble  remnant  of 
the  only  tribe  which  retained  in  Canada  the  speech  of  the  once 
famous  and  powerful  Huron  people.  This  ill-fated  people,  crushed 
by  the  Iroquois  in  the  desperate  struggle  of  which  Parkman,  in  his 
volume  on  "The  Jesuits  in  North  America,**  has  given  us  a  narra- 
tive of  singular  interest,  fled  at  first  to  the  far  west,  nnd  took  re[uL;e 
for  a  time  among  their  Algonkin  friends,  the  Qjibways,  on  the 
shores  and  islands  of  Lakes  Michigan  and  Superior.  After  a  time, 
returning  gradually  eastward,  they  made  their  principal  abode  for  a 
term  on  the  island  of  Michilimackinac.  Thence,  at  a  later  day,  de- 
scending through  Lakes  Huron  and  St.  Clair,  they  took  possession 
of  the  fertile  plains  on  both  sides  of  the  Detroit  River,  where  the 
guns  of  Fort  Pontchartrain  and  the  presence  of  friendly  Algonkin 
bands  ^Ojibways,  Ottawas,  and  others  —  gave  them  hope  of  secu- 
rity against  their  persistent  Iroquois  enemies.  The  same  distin- 
guished historian,  in  his  "Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,"  has  described  the 
remarkable  predominance  which  the  intellectual  superiority  of  this 
people,  even  in  their  reduced  condition,  enabled  them  to  maintain 
over  the  surrounding  tribes. 

Finally,  about  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  the  majority  of 
the  Wyandots,  on  both  sides  of  the  Detroit  River,  decided  to  remove 
to  the  southwest,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  government 
There  in  the  Indian  Territor}-,  and,  singularly  enough,  on  a  tract 
directly  adjoining  the  abode  of  an  emigrant  band  of  their  ancient 
enemies,  the  Senecas,  they  have  found  what  they  may  well  hope  to 
be  a  final  refuge.  It  is  interesting  to  know,  as  an  evidence  of  their 
strongly  conservative  character,  that,  after  so  many  wanderings  and 
vicissitudes,  they  retain  their  ancient  civic  polity  with  so  much  vigor 
that  Major  Powell  has  been  enabled,  in  a  "Study  of  Wyandot  Gov- 
ernment," to  reveal  fully  this  remarkable  system,  and  to  clear  up 
many  mysteries  which  the  intelligent  and  well-educated  Fmnciscan 
and  Jesuit  missionaries,  living  in  the  Huron  towns  nearly  Lliree 
centuries  ago,  did  not  fully  comprehend. 

A  small  number  of  the  Wyandots,  not  exceeding  seventy,  but 
including  a  few  persons  of  superior  capacity,  dung  to  their  Canadian 
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homes*  and  remained  on  what  was  known  as  the  Anderdon  Reserve. 
From  them,  and  especially  from  their  chief,  an  elderly  man  of  noble 
presence  and  marked  intelligence^  much  iitformation  concerning  the 
history,  customs,  and  beliefs  of  the  people  and  their  ancestors  was 
obtained.  The  chief  bore  in  English  the  name  of  Joseph  White^ 
and  in  hb  own  language  the  somewhat  singular  appellation  of  Man- 
dofong,  or  Unwilling."  The  name,  which  he  owed  to  the  fancy  of 
his  parents,  did  not  by  any  means  indicate  his  disposition,  which 
was  peculiarly  frank  and  genial.  He  assured  me  that  the  traditions 
of  his  people  represented  them  as  having  dwelt  originally  in  the 
east,  near  Quebec.  He  had  once  journeyed  as  far  as  that  city,  and 
had  then  visited  the  remnant  oi  the  Hurons  at  Lorette.  These  had 
ceased  to  make  use  of  their  ancient  language  in  their  ordinary 
speech,  but  they  had  not  entirely  forgotten  it ;  and  th^  still  retained 
the  primidve  traditions  of  their  race.  They  took  htm,  he  said,  to  a 
mountain,  and  showed  him  the  opening  in  its  side  from  which  the 
progenitors  of  their  people  emerged,  when  they  first  "came  out  of 
the  ground."  This  notion,  which  prevails  in  many  countries,  is 
commonly  held  to  be  a  childish  myth,  bom  of  a  metaphor,  through 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ancient  Athenians,  a  people  proclaim 
themselves  to  be  the  autochthones  of  a  country.  Further  inquiry, 
however,  has  led  to  the  opinion  that  the  expression,  with  the  result- 
ing myth,  has  had  in  many  cases  another  and  more  intelligible  origin. 
It  indicated  in  the  first  instance  simply  that  the  people  believed  their 
ancestors  to  have  come  "from  below,"  that  is,  "from  down-stream," 
or,  in  the  case  of  an  oceanic  tribe,  "from  the  leeward."  In  the  pres- 
ent case  it  probably  showed  that  the  Hurons  of  Quebec  believed 
their  progenitors  to  have  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence  from  an  earlier 
abode  nearer  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Among  other  informants  whom  I  consulted  in  my  successive  visits 
to  Anderdon  were  two  aged  men,  of  considerable  ability  and  some 
literary  attainments,  Alexander  Clarke,  the  government  inteipreter, 
and  his  brother,  Peter  Dooyentate  Clarke.  They  were  sons  of  an 
English  officer  by  an  Indian  mother,  and  had  both  received  some 
schooling ;  but  they  had  spent  their  lives  among  the  Indians,  with 
whose  ideas,  customs,  and  legends  they  were  thoroughly  familiar. 
From  Peter  I  received  a  small  printed  book,  of  which  he  claimed  to 
be  the  author,  and  doubtless  with  truth,  though  he  had  evidently  , 
had  the  occasional  aid  of  a  more  practised  hand.  It  was  published 
in  187a  by  Hunter,  Rose  ft  Co.,  of  Toronto,  and  bore  the  title  of 
"Origin  and  Tradidonal  History  of  the  Wyandots,  and  Sketches 
of  Other  Indian  Tribes  of  North  America."  A  careful  perusal  and 
some  conversation  with  the  author  left  no  doubt  that  he  had  done 
his  best  to  give  a  fur  and  correct  report  of  the  beliefs  which  pre> 
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vafled  among  hb  people  respecting  the  events  of  their  troubled  his- 
tory. 

To  make  these  clear  it  should  be  explained  that  the  people  to 
whom  the  French  colonists  gave,  in  their  dialect,  the  nickname  of 
Hurons,  or  "Shock-heads,"  from  tlicir  mode  of  drcssiiv^  their  hair, 
%vere  known  among  themselves,  and  to  other  tribes  of  the  same  race, 
as  the  "  Wandat,"  a  word  which  means  simply  "  of  one  speech." 
This  name  was  corrupted  by  the  English  to  Wyandot,  and  has  now, 
except  in  literature  and  as  a  geographical  expression,  superseded 
the  more  euphonious  French  term.  The  modem  Wyandots  are 
mostly  descended  from  a  single  Huron  tribe«  the  only  one  which  re- 
tained its  organization  when  the  confederacy  was  broken  up  by  the 
Iroquois.  This  tribe,  which  originally  dwelt  apart  from  the  others^ 
m  the  hilly  region  about  Nottawassaga  Bay,  was  known  to  its  allies 
and  to  the  French  as  the  Tionontat^s,  or  "  People  beyond  the  Moun- 
tains," and  more  commonly  to  the  traders  as  **  the  Tobacco  Nation  " 
(ytifion  du  Petun),  from  a  choice  variety  of  tobacco  which  they  cul- 
tivated and  sold.  They  had  still  another  name,  as  will  be  hereafter 
mentioned.  In  various  respects  these  Tionontat6s  bore  to  the  other 
Huron  tribes  the  same  relation  which  the  Caniengas  (who  are  com- 
monly known  by  the  nickname  of  Mohawks)  bore  to  their  fellow 
"nations"  of  the  Iroquois  confederacy.  They  were  deemed  the 
oldest  in  lineage  and  the  highest  in  ciidl  tank.  Their  head-chief 
surpassed  in  dignity  all  other  chiefs.  Their  dialect  was  the  source 
from  which  the  dialects  of  all  the  other  tribes  of  their  branch  were 
derived.  This  linguistic  paternity  and  preeminence  of  the  Mohawk 
speech  among  the  Iroquois  dialects  had  been  already  made  dear  to 
me  by  a  careful  comparison  of  vocabularies  and  grammars.  My 
inquiries  on  the  Anderdon  Reserve  brought  out  equally  convincing 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  speech  of  the  Tionontat^s  was  the  old- 
est in  form,  not  only  of  the  Huron  dialects,  but  of  all  the  Huron- 
Iroquois  languages.  It  alone,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of  the 
Cherokee  (which  bears  marks  of  being  a  "mixed  language"),  has 
retained  a  labial  articulation,  the  ;//,  which,  with  all  other  labials,  the 
remaining  idioms  of  that  stock  have  lost 

Of  the  persistence  of  ancient  names  and  beliefs  in  this  Huron 
sept  I  found  remarkable  evidence  in  a  story  related  to  me  by  Chief 
l^dorong,  and  confirmed  in  a  singular  and  unexpected  manner 
from  various  other  quarters.  This  story,  which  may  be  entitled 
*«The  Legend  of  King  SastareUi,"  is  given  in  my  note-book  as  fol> 
lows: — 

"In  very  ancient  times  the  Hurons  (or  Wandat)  had  a  great  king 
or  head-chief,  named  Sastaretsi.  They  were  then  living  in  the  far  east, 
near  Quebec,  where  their  forefathers  first  came  out  of  the  ground. 
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The  king  txdd  them  tbat  they  must  go  to  the  west,  in  a  certain  direc- 
tion, which  he  pointed  ouL  He  warned  them,  moreover,  that  this 
wodd  not  be  the  end  of  their  wanderings.  He  instructed  them  that 
when  he  died  they  should  make  an  oaken  image  resembling  him, 
should  clothe  it  in  his  attire,  and  place  it  upright  at  the  head  of  his 
grave,  looking  toward  the  sunrise.  When  the  sunlight  should  fall 
upon  it,  they  would  see  the  image  turn  and  look  in  the  direction  in 
which  they  were  to  go. 

"  King  Sastaretsi  went  with  his  people  in  their  westward  journey 
as  far  as  Lake  Huron,  and  died  there.  But  he  had  time  before  his 
death  to  draw,  on  a  strip  of  birch  bark,  by  way  of  further  p^uidance, 
an  ouwine  of  the  course  which  they  were  to  pursue,  to  reach  the 
country  in  which  they  were  finally  to  dwell.  They  were  to  pass 
southward  down  Lake  Huron,  and  were  to  continue  on  until  they 
came  to  a  place  where  the  water  narrowed  to  a  river,  and  this  river 
then  turned  and  entered  another  great  lake. 

"  When  he  died  they  fulfilled  his  commands  They  made  an  im- 
age of  oak,  exactly  resembling  their  dead  king,  clothed  it  in  his  dress 
of  deerskin,  adorned  the  head  with  plumes,  and  painted  the  face  like 
the  face  of  a  chief.  They  set  up  this  image  at  the  head  of  the  grave, 
planting  it  firmly  between  two  strong  pieces  of  timber,  its  face 
turned  to  the  east.  All  the  people  then  stood  silently  around  it  in 
the  early  dawn.  When  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  shone  upon  it, 
they  saw  the  image  turn  with  such  power  that  the  strong  timbers 
between  which  it  was  planted  groaned  and  trembled  as  it  moved.  It 
stayed  at  length,  with  its  face  looking  to  the  soutii,  in  the  precise 
direction  in  which  the  chi^  had  instructed  them  to  go.  Thus  his 
word  was  fulfiUed,  and  any  hesitation  which  the  people  had  fdt 
about  following  his  injunctions  was  removed. 

"A  chosen  party,  comprising  about  a  dozen  of  their  best  warriors, 
was  first  sent  out  in  canoes,  with  the  birch-bark  map,  to  follow  its 
tracings  and  examine  the  country,  Th^  pursued  their  course  down 
Lake  Huron,  and  through  the  River  and  Lake  St  Clair,  till  they 
came  to  where  the  stream  narrowed,  at  what  is  now  Detroit  ;  then 
advancing  further  they  came,  after  a  brief  course,  to  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  Lake  Eric  Returning  to  the  narrow  stream  at  Detroit, 
they  said  :  *  This  is  the  place  which  King  Sastaretsi  meant  to  be 
the  home  of  our  nation.'  Then  they  went  back  to  their  people, 
who,  on  hearing  their  report,  all  embarked  together  in  their  canoes 
and  passed  southward  down  the  lake,  snd  finally  took  up  their  abode 
in  the  country  about  Detroit,  which  they  were  to  possess  as  long  as 
they  remained  a  nation.  The  image  of  King  Sastaretsi  was  left 
standing  by  his  grave  in  the  far  north,  and  perhaps  it  is  there  to  this 
day." 
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It  will  be  observed  that  In  this  narrative  "King  Sastaretsi"  is  de- 
scribed as  leading  the  Hurons  in  their  migration  from  the  east,  and 
as  dying  just  before  their  return  £rora  the  northwest  to  the  vicinity 
of  Lake  Erie.  The  time  which  elapsed  between  these  two  events 
cannot  have  been  less  than  a  century.  This  portion  of  the  legend, 
at  first  perplexing,  is  explained  in  a  singular  and  UDexpected  manner 
by  a  passage  in  the  wdl-known  work  (**New  Voyages  to  North 
America")  of  the  French  traveller.  Baron  La  Honton,  whose  de- 
scriptions of  New  France  in  the  period  between  the  years  1685  and 
1694  contain  the  results  of  much  inquiry  and  acute  observation. 
"The  leader  of  the  nation  of  Hurons,"  he  tells  us,  "is  called  Sas- 
taretsi.  The  name,"  he  adds,  "has  been  kept  up  by  descent  for 
seven  or  eight  hundred  years,  and  is  likely  to  continue  to  future 
ages,"  This  practice  of  keeping  up  the  name  of  a  chief  by  succes- 
sion seems  to  have  been  common  among  the  tribes  of  the  Huron- 
Iroquois  stock.  The  names  of  the  fifty  chiefs  who  formed  the  Iro- 
quois league  have  been  thus  preserved  for  more  than  four  hundred 
years.  The  Sastaretsi  who  led  his  people  from  the  St  Lawrence  to 
Lake  Huron  was  the  predecessor  of  his  namesake  whose  dying 
injunctions  induced  them,  after  their  overthrow  and  expulsion  by 
the  Iroquois,  to  take  refuge  about  the  French  forts  at  Detroit  and 
in  northern  Ohio. 

It  is  a  curious  and  zioticeable  fact,  however,  that  neitlier  the  Iro- 
quois nor  the  French  are  mentioned  in  this  story,  nor  is  any  reason 
given  either  for  the  departure  of  the  Hurons  from  their  original 
home  ne  ir  Quebec,  nor  for  their  return  from  the  northwest  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Detroit.  The  pride  of  the  Indian  character  refused 
to  admit  that  their  wanderings  were  determined  by  any  power  be- 
yond their  own  will  and  the  influence  of  their  chief. 

The  story  of  the  hnage  is  probably  true  in  its  main  incidents, 
though  tradition  has  added  some  marvellous  details.  It  was  natural 
that  the  French,  after  they  had  established  their  forts  in  Michigan 
and  Ohio,  should  desire  to  have  the  aid  of  their  Ituliin  allies  in 
defending  them  against  the  Iroquois  and  the  EngUslL  This  project 
would  involve  the  removal  of  the  Hurons  from  their  asylum  in  the 
far  north  to  the  perilous  vicinity  of  their  powerful  and  dreaded  foes. 
While  the  leaders  might  be  persuaded,  by  the  arguments  and  solici- 
tations of  their  French  friends,  to  take  this  risk,  the  majority  of  the 
people  may  have  been  unwilling  to  abandon  their  secure  retreat  and 
their  cultivated  fields.  To  overcome  this  hesitation,  it  would  be  nat- 
ural also  for  the  chiefs  to  employ  some  artifice.  Of  this  species  of 
management,  to  which  the  leading  men  among  the  Hurons  and  Iro- 
quois were  wont  to  resort  in  dealing  with  their  self-willed  but  credu- 
lous people,  many  curious  and  amusing  examples  are  related  by  the 
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early  minioiiaiies.  In  the  preaent  instance,  it  wmdd  leem  that  an 
appeal  was  made  to  the  reverence  with  which  the  memory  o£  their 
deceased  head-diief  was  regarded.  A  rude  image  of  him  was  set 
op  with  much  formality,  and  a  report  was  circuited  of  a  death^bed 
prediction  made  by  him  concerning  it  Early  In  the  morning  after 
its  erection  the  inoage  was  found  to  have  preternaturaUy  changed  its 
position,  and  to  be  gazing  in  the  direction  in  which  the  great  chie^ 
in  his  lifetime,  had  desired  that  his  people  should  go.  This  moni- 
tion from  the  dead  was  effectual,  and  the  emigration  at  once  took 
place.  The  legend,  as  told  in  after  times,  assumed  naturally  a  more 
lively  and  striking  cast ;  but  in  its  leading  outlines  it  is  intelligible 
and  credible  enough.  Its  chief  interest,  however,  resides  in  the  fact 
tliat  it  proves  beyond  question  the  existence  of  a  belief  among  the 
Wyandots  of  the  present  day  that  their  ancestors  came  to  the  west, 
at  no  vecy  distant  period,  from  the  vicinity  of  Quebec 

The  casual  references  which  are  made  to  this  subject  in  the  Jesuit 
''Relations"  deserve  to  be  noticed.  In  general  the  missionaries, 
while  describing  with  modi  particularity  the  customs  and  religious 
rites  of  the  Indians,  and  in  fact  every  matter  which  seemed  to  have 
any  bearing  on  the  work  of  their  conversion,  took  no  pains  to  record 
sny  facts  relating  to  the  early  history  of  the  tribes.  Only  a  casual 
allusion  apprises  us  that  the  former  residence  of  the  Hurons  near 
the  coast  was  spoken  of  among  them  as  a  well-known  fact.  The 
"Relations"  for  1636  contain  a  full  and  detaile?d  account  of  the 
Huron  nation  by  Brebeuf, — an  admirable  work,  from  which  our 
knowledge  of  that  people  in  their  primitive  state  is  chiefly  drawn. 
In  speaking  of  their  festivities,  he  ascribes  the  origin  of  some  of 
their  dances  to  the  teaching  of  a  certain  being,  '*  rather  a  giant  than 
a  man,"  whom  the  people  encountered  at  the  time  when  they  lived 
by  the  seaside  {tors  q^iis  haHtoUnt  sur  U  bard  de  la  Mr«r). 

The  other  aUusion  seems,  at  the  first  glance,  to  bear  a  different 
mterpretation.  It  has  been  quoted  by  Gallatin  and  others  as  afford- 
ing evidence  that  the  people  whom  Cartier  encountered  on  the  St, 
Lawrence  were  Iroquois;  but  a  careful  consideration  of  the  facts, 
in  the  light  of  recent  information,  shows  that  this  inference  cannot 
properly  be  drawn  from  it.  Father  Le  Jeunc  writes  from  the  vicin- 
ity of  Quebec  in  1636  :  "  I  have  often  sailed  from  Quebec  to  Three 
Rivers.  The  country  is  fine  and  ver}'  attractive.  The  Indians 
showed  me  some  places  where  the  Iroquois  formerly  cultivated  the 
land."  These  Indians  were  of  the  Algonkin  race,  and  then  blatc- 
ment,  which  we  need  not  question,  merdy  shows  that  their  immediate 
predecessors  in  that  locality  were  Iroquois.  If,  as  the  traditions  of 
the  Hurons  affirm,  the  flight  of  their  ancestors  from  their  eastern 
abode  was  caused  by  the  attacks  of  the  Iroquois,  we  may  be  certain 
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that  these  conquerors  did  not  leave  the  deserted  country  vacant 
Their  first  proceeding  would  he  to  assume  possession  of  it,  and  to 
plant  colonies  at  favorable  points.  This  was  their  custom  in  all 
their  conquests.  An  Iroquois  colony  was  thus  established  at  Sha- 
mokin,  now  Sunbury,  in  Pennsylvania,  after  the  Delawares  were  sub- 
dued ;  aad  other  setlleraents  secured  the  territories  which  the  con- 
federacy acquired  in  northern  Ohio.  Thus  it  would  seem  probable 
that,  after  the  flight  of  the  Hurons,  the  Iroquois  held  their  lands 
along  the  northern  bank  of  the  St  Lawrence  for  a  considerable 
time.  At  length,  however,  the  annoyance  and  loss  from  the  inces- 
sant attacks  of  the  surrounding  Algonkins  became  so  intolerable  as 
to  make  these  distant  outposts  not  worth  keeping.  Their  abandon- 
ment apparently  did  not  long  precede  the  arrival  of  Champlain,  who, 
as  is  well  known,  found  the  Hurons  and  the  Algonkins  united  in 
Strict  alliance,  and  engaged  in  a  deadly  warfare  with  the  Iroquois. 

On  another  occasion,  Chief  Mandorong  gave  me  an  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  war  between  the  Hurons  and  the  Iroquois,  which  caused 
his  people  to  leave  their  eastern  abode.  The  two  communities  were 
living  near  each  other,  beside  the  mountain  from  which  their  ances- 
tors had  issued.  They  dwelt  on  opposite  sides  of  the  mountain,  and 
apparently  of  the  river,  though  the  latter  point  was  left  in  some 
obscurity  in  the  narrative.  To  prevent  differences,  the  chiefs  had 
forbidden  the  people  of  the  two  tribes  to  intermarry.  An  Iroquois 
warrior  at  length  transgressed  this  interdict,  and  married  a  Huron 
woman  She  incurred  his  anger  by  some  misconduct,  and  was  killed 
by  him.  The  chiefs  of  the  two  tribes  held  a  conference,  and  agreed 
that,  as  she  seemed  to  have  merited  her  fate,  her  husband  should  go 
unpunished.  This  decision,  however,  did  not  satisfy  her  kinsmen. 
One  of  them  went  secretly  into  the  country  of  the  Iroquois,  and  killed 
a  man  of  that  people.  Thereupon  a  war  arose  between  the  two 
nations.  Many  conflicts  took  place,  in  which  the  Hurons  generally 
had  the  best.  At  last,  however,  by  an  act  of  treachery,  the  Iroquois 
got  possession  of  the  Huron  town  during  a  truce,  when  the  men 
were  absent  from  it,  holding  a  council  elsewhere,  and  killed  all  the 
women  and  children.  When  the  Huron  warriors  returned  and  found 
their  wives  and  children  massacred,  their  grief  and  wrath  knew  no 
bounds.  They  pursued  and  overtook  the  murderers  (as  the  chief 
affirmed)  and  slew  them  to  the  last  man.  They  then  quitted  the 
mountain  near  Quebec,  and  scattered  themselves  over  the  country. 
This  statement  may  be  taken  as  sufficient  evidence  that  what  they 
had  suffered  was  really  an  overwhelming  defeat.  That  this  was  the 
belief  of  the  chief  was  evident  from  what  he  immediately  added,  — 
that  there  were  some  families  which  had  not  been  indtuied  in  the 
massacre,  having  been  in  the  woods,  hunting  or  otherwise  engaged, 
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at  the  thne,  and  from  tbem  all  the  Wjrandots  are  descended.  He 
further  said  that  the  missionaries  were  in  the  country  at  the  time 
of  the  final  dispeision,  though  not  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  It 
was  evident  that  he  looked  upon  the  war  as  a  secular  strife^  which 
began  in  early  times  in  the  far  east»  and  was  fought  out  through 
many  years  and  successive  stages  of  westward  flight  and  pursuit, 
until  it  culminated  near  Lake  Huron  in  the  terrible  conflicts  wit- 
nessed and  recorded  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  several  of  whom 
perished  in  its  final  agonies.  If  we  wish  to  picture  to  ourselves  the 
incidents  which,  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  preceded,  accompanied, 
and  followed  the  fall  of  Hochclaga,  we  have  only  to  turn  to  the 
pages  in  which  Parkman,  in  his  work  already  referred  to,  has  related 
the  closing  scenes  of  the  isame  conleat. 

The  traditions  preserved  by  Peter  Clarke  in  his  book  accord  in 
general  with  those  related  to  me  by  Chief  Joseph  White,  differing 
just  enough  to  show  that  the  two  narratives  are  the  independent  tes- 
timonies of  honest  reporters.  "From  traditional  accounts/'  writes 
Clarke,  "the  Wyandots  once  inhabited  a  country  northeastward 
firom  the  mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence,  or  somewhere  along  the  gulf 
coast,  before  they  ever  met  with  the  French  or  any  European  adven- 
turers." At  a  later  period,  "during  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth 
century,"  as  he  thinks, — though  his  chronology  must  be  mainly 
conjectural,  —  a  rupture  took  place  between  the  Wyandots  and  the 
Iroquois  (whom  Clarke  generally  designates  by  the  name  of  their 
lars^est  tribe,  the  Senecas),  "while  they  were  peaceably  sojourning 
tu^cihcr,  in  separate  villages,  within  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now  Mon- 
treal." "At  this  time,"  he  adds,  <* and  back  to  an  unknown  period, 
the  Iroquois  and  Wyandots  had  always  dwelt  in  the  same  region, 
where  their  abodes  and  hunting-grounds  were  conterminous."  There 
are,  he  says,  conflicting  accounts  of  the  cause  which  led  to  the  quar- 
rel. "  Some  say  that  it  commenced  about  a  Seneca  maiden  and  a 
chief's  son."  The  wrongs  of  the  maiden  led  to  the  assassination  of 
a  Seneca  chief  by  a  Wyandot  warrior.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  a 
strong  evidence  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  narrative,  or  at  least  of  the 
narrators,  that  both  Clarke  and  White  admitted  that  their  own  people 
were  in  fault  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  result  is  told  alike 
in  both  narratives,  but  with  more  particularity  by  Clarke.  The 
Wyandots  "broke  up  their  villages  and  journeyed  westward,"  until 
they  reached  Niagara.  Here  they  remained  a  considerable  time, 
and  then  **  migrated  northward  to  where  the  city  of  Toronto  now 
stands."  Thence  after  a  time*  in  fear  of  the  Iroquois,  they  retreated 
still  further  to  the  north,  untfl  they  reached  llake  Huron.  Here 
they  found  game  abundant,  and  abode  for  many  years.  And  here 
they  were  joined  by  a  band  of  their  own  people^  who  had  remained 
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on  the  Ottawa  River.  These  doubtless  composed  that  branch  of 
the  Huron  nation  which  had  separated  from  the  Tionontat^-s  on  the 
overthrow  of  the  Hochelagan  dominion,  and  had  retreated  from 
Montreal  up  the  Ottawa  River.  It  was  along  this  river  that  Cham- 
plain  and  the  French  missionaries  followed  the  traces  of  these  fug^> 
tives  early  m  the  seventeenth  century.  From  this  northern  refuse 
on  the  Georgian  Bay,  Champlain,  with  a  party  of  his  soldiers,  led  a 
Huron  amy  into  the  region  south  of  Lake  Ontario,  on  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Iroquois,  which  ended  disastrously.  Had  the  result 
been  otherwise  and  the  Iroquois  been  crushed,  as  the  assailants  ex- 
pected, the  course  of  North  Ameiican  history  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  widely  deflected.  The  attack  of  Champlain  and  his  red- 
skin allies  was  soon  terribly  avenged  by  the  Iroquois  warriors,  whose 
raids  broke  up  the  Huron  towns,  and  kept  back  the  French  settle- 
ments for  more  than  a  century,  while  the  English  colonies  were 
gatbcrinij  strength. 

The  flight  of  the  Tionontates,  first  to  Michilimackinac  and  thence 
to  the  neighborhood  of  Detroit,  is  narrated  by  Clarke  at  some  length. 
In  connection  with  tiie  latter  movement  is  mentioned  "  the  last  of 
the  ancient  line  of  head-chiefs  or  kings  of  pure  Wyandot  blood, 
named  Suts4au-Ta-tse."  He  is  spoken  of  as  living  about  the  mkldle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  is  said  to  have  died  at  a  great  age  in 
its  last  decade.  He  was  probably  the  grandson  of  the  King  Sasta- 
retsi  of  my  friend  Mandorong*s  legend ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  he  was  the  person  who  was  seen  in  his  boyhood  by  Charlevoix, 
when  that  htstorian  visited  Detroit  as  the  guest  of  the  commandant, 
Tonti,  in  1721.  He  describes  a  great  meeting  of  the  neighboring 
tribes,  Huron  and  Algonkin,  which  was  called  by  the  commandant  to 
receive  a  message  from  the  governor.  '*  Sastaretsi,"  writes  Charle- 
voix, "whom  our  Frenchmen  call  the  king  of  the  Hurons  (and  who 
is  in  fact  the  hereditary  chief  of  the  Tionontates,  who  are  the  true 
Hurons),  was  present.  But  as  he  is  stiil  a  minor,  lie  tame  merely 
for  the  form.  His  uncle,  who  governs  for  him  and  who  is  styled  the 
Regent,  spoke  in  his  stead,  in  the  quality  of  the  orator  of  the  nation. 
When  a  council  is  held,  the  honor  of  speaking  for  all  the  tribes  is 
commonly  conferred  upon  the  Hurons.*' 

On  another  occasion  this  noted  name  tamed  up  unexpectedly.  In 
obtaining  from  my  Iroquois  friends  a  list  of  the  Indian  tribes  with 
which  they  were  acquainted,  I  received  from  them  two  names  for 
the  Tionontatds,  in  addition  to  the  latter  name,  which  was  merely  a 
local  designation,  One  of  the  names  was  Wanat,  the  Iroquois  form 
of  Wandat ;  the  other  was  Sastarrfsi.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  an 
Indian  tribe,  of  the  Huron-Iroquois  slock,  to  be  named  from  its 
principal  hereditary  chief.  A  common  name  of  the  Mohawks  was 
the  plural  lurm  ui  the  Lilie  ol  their  leading  chief,  Tekarihokcri. 
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An  important  oonfirmatkm  of  the  tradition  received  from  tbe 
Anderdon  Wyandots  is  furnished  liy  a  high  authority.  That  accom- 
plished ethnologist  and  careful  investigator,  the  late  Sir  Daniel 
Vniaon,  contributed  to  the  transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada  for  1884  an  admirable  paper,  entitled  "The  Hunm-Iroquois, 
—  a  Typical  Race."  This  paper  is  reprinted  in  his  latest  volume, 
"  The  Lost  Atlantis  and  other  Ethnographic  Studies,"  and  should 
be  consulted  by  every  student  of  this  interesting  subject.  He  had 
visited  the  Hurons  of  Lorette,  near  Quebec,  already  referred  to,  —  a 
small  band  of  some  three  hundred  half-castes,  descended  from  Huron 
refugees  who  found  an  asylum  in  that  quarter  after  the  destruction 
01  their  towns  in  the  west  by  the  Iroquois.  In  referring  to  the 
story  told  me  by  the  Anderdon  chief,  Joseph  White,  Sir  Daniel 
Wilson,  adds :  "The  late  Huron  chief,  Tahourenche,  or  Francois 
Xavier  Picard,  commtmicated  to  me  the  same  legendary  tradition  of 
the  indigenous  origin  of  his  people ;  telling  me,  though  with  a  smiley 
that  they  came  out  of  the  side  of  a  mountain  between  Quebec  and 
the  great  sea.  He  connected  this  with  other  incidents,  all  pointing 
to  a  traditional  belief  that  the  northern  shores  of  tbe  lower  St. 
Lawrence  were  the  original  home  of  the  race  ;  and  he  spoke  of  cer- 
tain ancient  events  in  the  history  of  his  people  as  having  occurred 
when  they  lived  beside  the  big  sea.** 

All  these  facts,  taken  together,  seem  to  lead  to  conclusions  of 
great  importance  with  regard  to  the  value  of  traditional  evidence. 
It  is  plain  that  until  recently  this  evidence  has  been  seriously  under- 
valued. Our  students  of  history  have  been  too  generally  a  book- 
worshipping  race,  unwilling  to  accept  any  testimony  witfi  regard  to 
ancient  events  which  is  not  found  in  some  contemporary  page,  either 
written  or  printed.  It  is  not  half  a  century  since  a  distinguished 
English  author,  eminent  both  as  a  statesman  and  as  a  philologist, 
pronounced  the  opinion  that  no  tradition  can  be  trusted  which  is 
more  than  a  hundred  years  old.  At  the  time  when  this  opinion  was 
put  forth  by  Sir  George  C.  Lewis,  many  voyagers  and  missionaries 
in  the  Pacific  Islands  were  accumulating  traditional  testimony  of 
vast  extent  and  varied  origin,  which  is  now  admitted  on  all  hands  to 
prove  the  occurrence  of  events  that  must  have  taken  place  at  suc- 
cessive periods  extending  over  the  last  two  thousand  years.  The 
"  Brief  History  of  the  Hawaiian  People,"  by  Prof.  W.  B.  Alexander 
of  Honolulu,  published  in  1891  "by  order  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom,"  recounts  as  unquestionable  facts  many 
voyages,  migrations,  battles,  royal  and  priestly  accessions,  marriages, 
and  deaths  which  have  occurred  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  other 
groups,  from  the  eleventh  century  to  our  own  time.  At  the  other 
extremity  of  the  great  ocean,  the  '*  Polynesian  Society,"  established 
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at  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  has  published  in  its  excellent  quarterly 
journal  coramunicatioas  from  able  contributors  relating  to  various 
island  histories,  and  carrying  these  back,  with  the  aid  of  numerous 
mulualiy  confirmatory  genealogies,  iur  many  centuries,  with  unhesi- 
tating belief  in  their  general  truth.  In  this  way  the  history  of  the 
peopling  of  the  vast  Polynesian  region,  extending  over  a  space 
larger  than  North  America,  and  covering  at  least  twenty  centuries, 
is  gradually  becoming  known  to  us  as  surely,  if  not  as  minutely,  as 
that  of  the  countries  of  Europe  during  the  same  period. 

The  question  naturally  arises  whether  wc  may  not  hope  to  recover 
the  history  of  aboriginal  America  for  at  least  the  same  length  of 
time.  The  facts  now  recorded  will  show  that  the  few  dispersed 
members  of  the  Huron-Iroquois  stock  retain  to  this  day,  after  many 
wanderings,  clear  traditions  of  a  time,  which  cannot  have  been  less 
than  four  centuries  ago,  when  their  ancestors  dwelt  on  the  northern 
coast  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Gulf.  The  historical  traditions  of  the 
Ddawares,  retained  in  memory  by  their  famous  Picture  Record, 
styled  the  WaUtm  Ohm,  or  Red  Score^  which  has  been  carefully 
published  and  admirably  elucidated  by  Dr.  Brinton  in  his  volume, 
<*The  LenAp^  and  their  Legends/'  seem  to  go  back  for  more  than 
thrice  that  period.  And  the  conclusions  derived  from  these  sources 
have  been  lately  confirmed  and  enlarged  by  a  series  of  important 
investigations  relating  to  almost  every  branch  of  the  fifty-eight  abo- 
riginal  stocks  which  have  been  found  to  exist  between  Mexico  and 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  In  these  studies,  in  which,  besides  the  names 
already  mentioned,  those  of  many  members  of  the  Bureau  of  Eth- 
nology, the  Peabody  Museum,  the  Hemenway  Expedition,  the  Royal 
Society  of  Canada,  and  its  affiliated  Associations,  the  American  Anti- 
quarian  Society,  the  American  Folk-Lore  Society,  and  several  histori- 
cal societies,  have  been  honorably  conspicuous,  we  have  the  gratifying 
earnest  of  large  future  gains  to  historical  and  ethnological  science 
which  are  to  be  expected  from  this  source.  We  have  every  reason 
to  feel  assured  that  in  the  three  hundred  Indian  reservations  and 
recognized  bands  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  with  populations 
varying  from  less  than  n  hiindred  to  more  than  twenty  thousand, 
and  comprising  now  many  men  and  women  of  good  education  and 
superior  intelligence,  there  are  mines  of  traditional  lore,  ready  to 
yield  returns  of  inestimable  value  to  wcii-qualified  and  sympathetic 
txpiuiers. 

Horatio  Hah» 

Note.  —  This  paper  was  prepared  for  the  World's  Conrrress  of  Anthrnpolofr,-, 
held  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago,  m  August  and  September, 
1893,  and  will  appear  In  the  vdhime  of  Proceedings  of  die  Coiigras. 
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ITEMS  OF  AINU  FOLK-LORR 


(BSPBCIALLT  KBLATIKG  TO  MATTERS  XYTHOLOGICAL  AND  PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL.) 

I.  Spirit. 

(a)  Spirit  life.  (/)  Demons. 

Spirit  in  connectioii  with  natter*      {f)  Dualism. 
(<r)  God.  The  devil  and  the  mil. 

(J)  Plnnlity  of  gods. 

II.  Tas  HoMB  OP  Smrts. 

(a)  TaitamSi  («)  Rain>making. 

(^)  The  confines  of  heaven.  (/)  The  goddess  of  the  saiL 

((f)  Materialistic  ea^ressioos  applied  0?)  Demons  on  the  earth. 

to  heaven.  (^)  Six,  Uie  sacred  or  perfect  number, 
(tf)  Powers  ol  the  air. 

III.  The  Manifestation  of  Spirit  in  the  Origin  of  Things. 

{d)  How  God  created  the  diy  land.  (/)  The  origin  of  the  cuclcoo. 

(<J>  The  tree  of  eviL  (^)  Birds  of  ill-omen. 

\c)  The  elm>tree.  (A)  The  otter  and  the  foot; 

{d)  The  snake.  (i)  Several  questions  raised. 

^)  The  origin  of  mosquitoes.  (J)  A  \e^gesA  ol  the  aim. 

IV.  SOMB  FsyCBOLOGICAL  M ATT8RS. 

(a)  Forgetfnlness  of  the  otter.  if)  The  use  of  hare^  daws* 

{p)  Double  fruits.  Skulls. 

(c)  "  Cat  punishment."  {Ji)  Divination. 

{(f)  Selection  of  proper  names.  (0  Objection  to  being  photographed* 

(r)  Bears'  eyes. 

The  aborigines  of  Japan  have  frequently  been  called  a  simple  and 
stnpifl  race  For  wellnigh  sixteen  years  the  author  of  this  paper 
has  made  the  Ainu  people  his  special  study,  but  he  must  confess 
that  he  fails  to  see  wherein  this  simplicity  and  stupidity  consists. 
Doubtless  to  a  cynical  and  superficial  observer,  or  to  a  mere  pass- 
ing stranger,  there  can  be  nothing  to  learn  from  the  Ainu,  but  the 
thoughtful  and  careful  student  of  human  nature  and  natural  religions 
will  surely  find  a  whole  fund  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  bidden  in  the 
dross  and  accumulated  matter  which  goes  to  make  up  the  sum  total 
of  their  folk-lore. 

The  following  notes  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  mere  fragment 
The  ground  touched  upon  must  be  considered  as  simply  scratched, 
and  that  very  lightly.  The  present  time  is  occupied  in  observation 
and  collecting  tools :  the  real  work  of  definition,  classification,  and 
esqplanation  must  follow  later  on. 
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The  Ainu  and  all  things  appertaining  to  thcni  are  fast  passing 
away.  They  have  been,  and  still  are,  greatly  overreached  by  the 
Japanese  who  reside  amon-  them.  And,  though  we  had  some  faint 
hopes  that  Government  would  do  something  to  preserve  the  race, 
we  have  now  been  obliged  to  give  them  up,  and  we  can  do  nothing 
but  gaze  and  wonder  and  pity  while  they  are  compelled  to  go  to  the 
wall  and  others  allowed  to  appropriate  their  land  without  any  attempt 
at  restitution.  But  such  is  often  the  way  of  man  in  his  dealing  with 
a  brother. 

But  I  am  not  now  writing  a  moral  essay  ;  I  will,  therefore,  go  at 
once  to  the  subject  immediately  in  hand  and  speak  of  the  folk-lore, 

not  the  folk. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  following  material  is  entirely  new  mat- 
ter. A  little  of  it  has  seen  the  daylight  in  the  form  of  notes  to  a 
newspaper,  and  yet  a  smaller  proportion  has  already  appeared  in 
other  connections  in  my  book,  "  The  Ainu  of  Japaru" 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  and  order  I  have  divided  my  paper 
so  as  to  touch  upon  four  points  especially.  These  ar^  namely: 
I.  Spirit.  II.  The  Hoke  of  Spirits.  III.  The  Manifestation 
OF  Spirit  in  the  Origin  of  Things.  IV.  Some  Psychological 
Matters. 

I.  Spirit. 

(a)  Spirt'/  Life. 

'^It  seems  to  be  a  firmly  fixed  belief  among  the  Ainu  that  no  exist- 
ing life  can  ever  cease  to  be.  By  life  they  mean  living  spirit,  fnr  life 
and  spirit  are  never  scpaialcd  in  their  raind,  nor  indeed  can  be. 
Life  is  to  them  the  most  intensely  energetic  and  natural  subject  that 
exists,  and,  in  its  higher  form,  they  speak  as  though  they  look  upon 
it  as  both  substance  and  attribute,  attribute  and  substance  at  the 
same  time ;  and  they  suppose  that  there  can  be  no  energy,  whether 
latent  or  expressed,  without  life,  nor  life  vnthout  energy.\  This  prin- 
ciple kept  steadily  in  view  will  explain  many  roost  puzzling  and 
otherwise  inexplicable  assertions  and  allusions  current  among  them, 
by  which  they  speak  of  inanimate  powers  as  living  gods  and  fearful 
demons,  of  gods  and  men  and  demons  as  dead  yet  alive,  as  slain  in 
one  battle  yet  appearing  and  fighting  in  another.  fWith  this  peoplei 
spirit  appears  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  principle  of  life  behind  life  — 
the  very  inucstrucUble  quintessence  of  being  or  existence.  This 
life,  or  living  spirit,  having  once  been  brought  into  existence,  always 
is  and  ever  shall  bc^  In  its  abstract  form,  #.  r.,  in  its  essence^  it  can- 
not be  seen,  though  it  maybe  heard,  as  in  the  roar  of  the  thunder  and 
in  the  rushing  of  the  mighty  winds.  But  in  substance,  L  in  its 
concrete  form,  its  eneigy  may  be  seen  and  experienced  as  in  ourselves 
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and  other  phenomena  in  nature.  Hence,  therefore,  to  speak  of  a  dead 
spirit — a  life  \\:tliuat  spirit  —  would  be  modes  of  exj^ression  alto- 
gether foreign  lo  the  Ainu  language  and  incoraprehcnsil)ic  to  the 
people.  Hence,  agaui,  extinction,  which  many  of  our  own  race  appear 
to  associate  with  the  idea  of  death,  is  found  to  be  quite  alien  to  the 
iUnu  Idea  thereoi  The  spirit  never  dies  and  is  never  lost^  though 
the  body  in  which  it  resides  for  the  time  being  may  indeed  cease  to 
eiist.  And  this  principle  is  applicable  to  all  living  organisms.  A 
man,  though  dead,  still  exists  elsewhere  in  a  semi-material,  semi- 
ethereal  body,  and  as  a  many  a  cat  as  a  cat,  and  a  dog  as  a  dog*  All 
have  their  use  and  calling  in  another  world. 

The  mode  by  which  the  Ainu  express  the  idea  of  dying  exactly 
coincides  with  all  this.  Thus  :  "To  pierce  the  skies  ;"  "  to  make  a 
clearance;"  "to  have  a  space  for  thought;"  "to  go  away;"  "to 
leave  behind  ; "  "  to  leave  this  world  behind  ; "  "  to  be  wound  up  in 
sleep ;  "  "  to  sleep  the  other  sleep  ;  "  "  to  lose  bodily  strength ;  ** 
"  to  go  to  the  other  world ; "  "  to  rest ;  **  **  to  abdicate  one's  vil- 
lage." These  expressions  and  many  others  like  them  all  find  their 
explanation  in  the  principle  I  have  just  enunciated.  It  is  very  curi* 
otts  to  remark  in  passing  that  the  Ainu  consider  the  back-bone  to  be 
the  seat  of  life;  Hence  we  find  warriors  could  never  be  slain,  u 
disembodied,  unless  the  back-bone  was  cut  1 

(b)  Spirit  in  CornieOion  with  Matter. 

Althoi^h  according  to  Western  idaas  living  spirits  of  any  kind 
have  no  visible  or  extended  parts,  yet  the  Ainu  always  appear  to 
connect  them  with  some  form  and  kind  of  mr^ttor  Thus  we  fre- 
quently hear  of  them  as  existing  in  trees,  animating  the  storms,  rid- 
ing upon  the  wind,  roaring  in  the  thunder,  dwelling  in  animal  form, 
going  to  and  resting  in  the  sun.  Both  gods  and  devils  go  to  war, 
ride  in  chariots,  look  out  of  human  eyes,  speak  with  iiuman  language, 
fight  with  swords  and  spearsw  Even  the  Creator  himself  is  con- 
ceived of  as  possessing  a  body  like  that  of  a  man.  Yet  this  body, 
though  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  matter  which  could  be  mutilated,  de- 
stroyed, and  dissolved,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  also  thought  to  consist  of 
some  indestructible  ethereal  substance;  And  this  bodfly  substance 
being  of  such  a  nature^  both  gods  and  demons  have  the  power  of 
now  appearing  visibly  to  us  and  now  making  themsdves  invisible  at 
will.  Hence,  too,  when  a  god  is  slain  in  war  the  form  of  his  living 
spirit  ascends  to  the  skies  with  a  mighty  sound. 

But  here  again  we  must  be  careful  to  mark  that  the  Ainu  seem  to 
distinguish,  as  mdeed  such  thorough  sons  of  nature  as  the  Ainu 
must,  between  the  various  kinds  of  matter  animated  by  the  deities. 
Thus  a  god  may  appear  localized  and  stationary,  a^  in  a  tree  or  loco- 
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motivet  as  in  the  bodOy  fom  of  a  man ;  be  may  be  cut  down  with  a 
woodman's  axe,  or  go  to  war  and  be  sldn ;  that  is  to  say,  the  outer 
body  of  the  spirit  may  be  destroyed.  But  the  destruction  of  the 
inner  body,  i.  the  god  or  spirit  itself,  is  not  in  the  least  implied 
The  destruction  of  a  body,  whatever  its  form  may  be,  whether  it  be 
that  of  a  tree,  brute  bcnst,  or  a  man,  is  merely  like  stripping  off  one 
coat  to  discover  another  beneath  it.  The  spirit  still  retains  its  inner 
form,  whatever  may  become  of  its  outer  garment  by  which  and  in 
which  it  is  manifested.  Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  matter  is  not 
animated  in  sucli  a  way  as  to  have  iiic  in  itsclt  and  apart  from  the 
spirit  which  animates  it. 

This  enshrining  of  superhuman  living  spirits  in  some  bodily  form 
is  to  my  mind  perfectly  natural  to  all  unenlightened  reason,  or  reason 
enlightened  only  with  natural  religion.  Man's  unagination  has  no- 
thing to  work  upon  in  its  thought-creations  but  a  veiy  limited  ezperi> 
cnce.  When  the  finite  mind  desires  to  picture  the  infinite  Being» 
which  it  is  surely  unreasonable  to  suppose  it  can  fully  comprehend^ 
there  is  no  alternative  left  but  to  clothe  it  with  limitations  of  form ; 
and  all  form,  since  it  cannot  but  be  extended  and  thus  exist  in  space, 
must  necessarily  be  limited  in  degree.  The  same  law  in  human 
nature  which  has  led  the  poet  and  the  artist  to  express  and  image 
for  us  a  Satan  and  an  Abdiel,  the  Imp  and  the  Cherub,  has  led  the 
Ainu  to  picture  God  as  a  man,  and  to  give  claws  to  the  Devil.  And 
just  as  with  us  all  pictures  of  the  spiritual  agencies  must  ever  fall 
far  short  of  our  conceptions  of  those  things,  so  it  is  with  the  Ainu 
in  their  thought-pictures  of  these  beings :  they  are  always  far  below 
their  ideals  and  ever  must  be.  Moreover,  just  as  in  a  landscape  or 
picture  one  person  sees  a  veiy  great  deal  and  another  scarcely  any- 
thing at  all,  just  as  one  may  be  struck  with  the  beautifiil  lines  of 
perspective  and  another  can  hardly  tell  the  background  from  the 
foreground,  so  these  mental  pictures  of  spiritual  agencies  may  mean 
one  thing  to  one  man  and  something  quite  different  to  another  ;  this 
man  may  see  one  thing  which  the  other  did  not,  and  the  other  may 
perceive  something  this  man  did  not.  In  this  way,  therefore,  may  we 
account,  in  very  great  measure,  for  the  many  apparently  unrecon- 
cilabie  contradictions  to  be  found  in  Ainu  folk-lore. 

0  God, 

The  Ainu  are  firm  in  their  belief  that  the  phenomena  of  this  map 
terial  universe  are  the  expressions  of  a  mighty  spirit  exercising 
mind  and  will,  and  that  man,  in  his  higher  nature,  is  the  finite  rep- 
resentative of  Him.  In  this  belief  must  be  sought  the  reason  why 
the  Ainu  are  often  very  anthropomorphic  in  their  expressions  when 
speaking  of  God.  The  Ainu  word  for  God  is  Kamui,  which  word, 
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taken  Just  as  it  stands  means,  "the  over-shadower,"  or  "he  who 
covers."  The  Japanese  W(HPd  Kami  probably  owes  its  origin  to  the 
Ainu  word,  as  do  very  many  of  the  place  names  all  over  Japan.  In 
its  actual  use  Jkamtii  is  applied  very  much  as  the  Greeks  used  the 
word  damm  (So^mt).  The  oldest  Japanese  word  for  God  was  Kamut 
and,  like  the  Ainu  word,  was  also  anciently  used  in  the  same  way  as 
daimofnaid  Jtamuf  and  just  as  with  the  Greek  Mmfiius  (SoU/muvcs) 
were  spirits  good  and  bad,  so  the  Ainu  kamrti  are  also  <^ood  and  bad 
spirits.  Hence,  therefore,  it  must  not  be  thought  that  because  in 
Ainu  mythology  gods  and  demons  are  spoken  q£  as  though  they 
were  men  and  women,  that  they  are  in  fact  so  thought  to  be. 

(d)  Plurality  of  Gods. 

The  Ainu  are  ver)'  polytheistic  in  their  conception  of  deity.  They 
worship  spirits  innumerable  and  live  in  a  whirl  of  godly  fear.  But 
higher  and  more  important  than  all  gods,  there  is  one  who  is  looked 
upon  as  chief  and  King  over  all  the  rest,  and  he  is  the  Creator.  Be- 
neath him  there  arc  supposed  to  he  multitudes  of  spirits  all  engaged 
in  executing  his  will.  He  is  King,  they  are  his  officers.  And  all 
these  lower  deities  are  actually  called  gods,  but  the  very  best  terms 
we  can  know  them  by  are  mediators  and  angels ;  for  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  these  words  they  are  so.  They  are  continually  passing  to 
and  fro  to  mediate  between  God  the  Creator  and  men,  between  gods 
and  the  universe,  and  between  those  angels  of  higher  and  lower 
authori^.  Each  spirit  has  his  special  sphere  in  which  to  act,  and 
his  own  peculiar  rank  and  degree  of  importance,  and  each  has  his 
own  work  to  do  which  none  but  he  has  authority  to  perform. 

(^)  Demons, 

As  there  are  supposed  to  be  gods  innumerable,  so  are  there  multi- 
tudes of  demons.  Demons,  too,  like  the  gods,  have  their  chief  or 
king,  and  thoy  are  also  called  by  the  term  Kanud.  In  fact,  one  can 
only  tell  whether  an  Ainu  is  speaking  of  a  god  or  demon  by  the 
context,  or  by  adjectives  prefixed  to  or  nouns  following  that  term. 
The  government  of  the  world  of  devils  is  conducted  m  the  same 
way  as  that  of  the  gods.  As  the  Creator  has  his  angels,  so  the 
chief  of  the  devils  has  his  fiends.  In  his  sfdiere  God  is  supreme 
and  his  will  must  be  carried  out ;  likewise  the  devil  is  supreme  in 
his  sphere,  and  he,  too,  must  be  obeyed  by  his  angels.  Why  the 
devil  is  allowed  to  exist  and  where  he  came  from  are  questions  to 
which  I  have  as  yet  received  no  reply  from  the  Ainu.  He  is,  and 
that  is  all  about  it,  and  enough  toob 
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There  bdng  two  such  antagonistic  principles  in  the  world  as  gods 
naturally  good  and  demons  naturally  evil,  it  necessarily  follows  that 
there  must  be  the  idea  of  dualism  current  among  the  people.  With- 
out going  further  with  this  question,  I  will  quote  a  passage  I  have 
published  elsewhere  which  well  illustrates  this  ^ct. 

i?!^  UH  Kamui»  These  are  the  gods  of  the  sea.  They  are  two  in  num- 
ber. One  is  tluiqg^t  to  be  good  and  tbe  other  to  be  evil.  Their  names 
are  Ski  acka  and  Jf9  acka,  and  they  axe  brothers.  SkiatJia,  who  is  tbe 

elder,  is  ever  restless,  and  is  continually  pursuing  and  persecuting  his 
brother.  He  is  the  originator  of  all  storms  and  bad  weather,  and  is  the 
direct  cause  of  all  shipwrecks  and  deaths  from  drowning  in  the  sea.  He 
is  much  feared,  but  never  worshipped.  SAi  means  "rough."  "v^nld," 
"  strong,"  and  AcAa  "  uncle."  The  corresponding  river  evil  deiLy  is  called 
Sarak  JCamui^  and  she  is  the  cause  of  all  river  accidents,  and  is  Utterly 
bated. 

Mo  acAa,  which  means  "  the  uncle  of  peace,"  is  said  to  be  the  god  of 
fine  weather.  He  it  is  who  is  worshipped  at  all  the  seaside  fishing-stations, 
and  it  is  to  him  that  the  clusters  of  inaa  (called  ausa)  one  may  often  see 
upon  the  seashore  are  generally  offered. 

'  Sarak  is  a  word  meaning  accidental  death,  and  Sarak  /Camui  Appestn  to  be 
a  god  or  demon  who  presides  over  accidents.    I  ts  evil  deeds  are  not  confined  ex- 
dii^vely  to  the  fresh  waters,  but  it  is  also  thought  to  be  tbe  cause  o£  all  land  acci- 
dents. When  an  accidental  death  has  taken  place  on  shore,  either  from  drawning 
or  otherwise,  the  A  'tti,  as  soon  as  they  find  it  out,  proceeH  to  t  crform  a  certain  cere- 
mony frequently  called  Sarai  Kamui.   The  ceremony  is  as  iollows :  Tbe  inevit- 
aide  jwiv  is  of  cenrse  finrt  ptoenred  by  tike  relsdves  of  the  victim  of  SanA  /Camui, 
Tbea  messengers  are  sent  round  to  the  different  villages  to  invite  the  men  and 
women  to  join  in  the  ceremony.    The  men  bring  their  swords  or  long  knives  with 
them  and  the  women  their  head-gear.    On  arriving  at  the  appointed  hut,  the  chiefs 
of  the  people  assembled  proceed  to  chant  their  dirges  and  worship  the  fire-god. 
Tben,  after  eating  some  cakes  made  of  pounded  millet,  and  drinking  a  good  pro> 
portion  of  sakcy  they  all  go  out  of  doors  in  single  file,  the  men  leading.    Tlie  men 
draw  their  swords  or  knives  and  hold  them  point  upwnr  is  in  the  right  hr-nd  close 
to  the  shoulder,  and  then  all  together  they  take  a  step  witii  the  left  foot,  at  ilie  same 
time  stretching  forward  to  tbe  full  extent  the  right  band  with  tiie  sword,  and  call- 
ing, as  if  with  one  voice,  wooi;  then  the  right  foot  is  moved  forward,  the  sword 
at  the  same  time  being  drawn  back  and  the        repeated.    This  is  continued  till 
the  place  of  accident  is  reached.   The  women  follow  the  men ;  and  with  dishevelled 
bidr,  and  tiielr  bead-gear  banging  over  tbe  iboulders,  they  continue  to  weep  and 
bowl  during  the  whole  ceremony.   Arrived  at  the  place  of  accident,  a  continual 
howling  is  kept  up  for  some  time,  and  the  men  strike  hither  and  thither  with  their 
swords,  thus  sup]>osing  to  drive  away  the  evil  Sarak  Kamui.    This  finished,  the 
people  return  to  the  house  of  the  deceased  in  the  same  order  as  they  came  forth, 
and,  sad  to  say,  feas^  dnnk  sak*t  and  get  bitoadcated.  The  ceremoiky  altendbig 
Sarak  Xammi  is  properly  called  JViuM^korM, 
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(/)  The  Devil  and  the  Sun. 

This  fight  between  the  good  and  evil  principles  is  also  very  clearly 
illustrated  by  the  following  legend  of  the  devil  attempting  to  swalp 
low  the  sun.  The  tale  runs  as  follows :  — 

When  God  created  the  world,  the  evil  one  did  att  be  could  to  frustrate 

his  designs,  especially  with  regard  to  human  beings.  Now,  after  all  things 
were  made,  the  evil  one  perceived  that  men  could  not  possibly  live  without 
the  light-giving  and  warmth-giving  sun.  He,  therefore,  made  up  his  mind  to 
destroy  that  beautiful  and  useful  work  of  creation,  and  thereby  injure  men. 
So  be  got  up  early  one  mornings  long  before  the  sun  had  risen,  with  the 
intention  of  swallowing  it.  l^t  God  knew  of  hb  de«gDs,  and  made  a 
crow  to  circumvent  them.  When  the  sun  was  risings  the  evil  one  came^ 
and  opened  his  mouth  to  swallow  it ;  but  the  crow,  who  was  lyinp;  in  wait, 
flew  down  his  throat,  and  so  saved  the  sun.  Hence  the  crows,  remember- 
ing the  benefits  they  once  conferred  upon  the  human  race,  have  an  idea  that 
tbey  may  do  just  es  tb^  like  wHb  men,  and  Ihre  upon  Ae  food  they  provkle 
Ibr  themselves  and  families.  Thus  we  find  that  they  have  good  cause  for 
being  bold  and  saucy,  and  it  is  not  for  men  to  say  that  crows  are  useless 
creatures^ 

II.  The  Home  of  Spirits. 

{a)  Tartarus. 

So  far  as  I  can  understand,  there  api>ears  to  be  but  one  place 
where  superhuman  spirits  do  not  dwell,  and  that  is  Tartarus.  That 
Tartarus  figures  in  iUnn  mjrthology  cannot  be  denied.  It  is  not 
pretended,  however,  that  the  Tartarus  of  the  Ainu  is  quite  the  same 
as  the  Tartaros  (Toyfr^wt)  of  Homer.  Tartarus,  as  described  in  the 
Iliad,  is  a  deep  and  sunless  abyss,  as  far  below  Hades  as  heaven  is 
above  the  earth.  It  is  closed  in  by  iron  gates,  and  into  this  place 
2^us  hurled  those  who  rebelled  against  his  authority.  Later  writers 
undoubte  lly  considered  it  to  be  the  place  of  punishment  for  the 
spirits  (  f  the  wicked,  and  the  poets  of  yet  later  date  consider  the 
name  to  be  synonymous  with  Hades.  But  it  seems  to  me,  so  far  as 
I  am  able  to  jud^^e  by  ancient  Ainu  traditions  and  the  interpreta- 
tion as  given  by  those  living  to-dav,  that  the  Ainu  do  not  mean 
Sheol  or  Hades^  where  all  men  go  at  death,  when  tliey  speak  of  that 
pUice.  In  the  Ainu  tongne  Hadts  is  called  PokfUMMskiri,  *'the 
under-world.*'  Nor  do  they  mean  Geketuta,  where  the  wicked  are 
ponished,  for  that  is  called  Mttte  Xamui  mashirif  '*  the  world  of  the 
devils,"  and  Teine-^kfUMHosAiri,  "the  wet  underground  world" 
Tartarus,  in  their  idea,  is  not  the  abode  of  men  in  any  condition. 
They  consider  it  to  be  the  bounds  of  this  material  creation.  The 
word  Tartaroo  {Taprapow),  "to  hurl  into  Tartarus,"  occurs  once  and 
but  once  in  the  Christian  Scriptures,  and  that  only  in  the  place 
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where  we  are  told  that  the  angels,  when  the^  sinned,  were  not 
spared,  hut  cast  down  to  Tartarus  and  committed  to  pits  of  daik- 
ness.  Hence,  the  Scripture  meaning  of  Tartarus,  being  very  closely 
allied  to  the  idea  of  that  place  as  gathered  from  the  Iliad,  also  dif- 
fers from  the  Ainu  idea  thereof. 

Yet,  though  their  conception  of  Tar'ams  seems  to  differ  from 
both  Greek  and  Christian  representations  in  some  respects,  it  is 
found  to  agree  with  each  in  other  respects.  As  regards  place^  it  is 
thought  by  the  Ainu  to  be  situated  at  the  very  confines  of  all  created 
worlds.  There  are  supposed  to  be  six  worlds  beneath  this  upon 
which  we  dwell  The  veiy  lowest  of  these  is  called  Climma  moshiri, 
**  the  lowest  world."  I  can  find  no  word  better  suited  to  designate 
this  place  than  Homer's  Tartaros  (Tofmpd*).  But  as  regards  the 
nature  of  this  land,  it  is  not  supposed  by  the  Ainu  to  be  a  place  of 
darkness.  It  is  said  to  be  a  very  beautiful  country,  and  as  full  of 
light  as  this  world ;  and  it  seems  not  to  be  the  prison-house  or  abode 
of  fallen  angels  or  of  any  other  living  beings,  whether  they  be  gods, 
men,  or  demons.  The  thunder  god,  or  more  properly  the  thunder 
demon,  after  once  waging  war  upon  this  earth,  is  said  to  have  pro- 
ceeded to  do  so  in  heaven  because  this  world  was  unable  to  stand 
such  a  gp'icvous  conflict.  The  Creator,  who  resides  in  heaven  above, 
was  very  much  distressed  at  this,  and  sent  the  demon  to  fight  in 
Chiravia  vioshiri^  "  1  ai  iarus."  Here  the  thunder  demon  was  blain, 
and,  as  no  god  or  demon  can  actually  die,  his  spirit  again  ascended 
to  its  original  home,  namely,  the  lower  heavens  or  clouds.  Such, 
then,  is  the  Ainu  tradition — vague^  indeed,  it  may  be  though^  but 
still  it  is  a  tradition — concerning  Tartarus. 

(^)  The  Confifus  of  Heaven. 

Just  as  the  Ainu  consider  Tartarus  to  be  situated  on  the  lower 
confines  of  the  earth,  so  there  is  supposed  to  be  a  corresponding 
lower  region  to  the  heavens.  I  have  just  stated  that  the  thunder 
demon,  when  defeated  in  Chimma  moshiri,  ascended  to  his  original 
home  in  the  lower  skies.  That  home  is  thought  to  lie  at  the  very 
confines  of  the  air.  Though  some  Ainu  say  that  there  are  six  skies 
above  us,  yet  I  have  been  able  to  get  the  names  of  but  three.  The 
lower  heavens  are  called  Range  Jkando,  **  the  let  down  "  or  ''hanging 
skies ;  '*  also  Uram  kando,  **  the  fog  skies."  The  next  in  order  are 
called  NoeHn-Q  Jhnda,  "the  star-bearing  skies;"  and  the  highest 
heavens  are  named  Skinisk  kando,  "the  high  skies  of  the  douds." 
The  highest  heavens  are  supposed  to  be  inclosed  and  guarded  by  a 
mighty  metal  wall  or  fence,  and  the  entrance  to  them  has  a  large  iron 
gate,  I  have  frequently  heard  the  Ainu  speaking  of  the  opening  and 
shutting  of  this  iron  gate  of  heaven.  The  highest  heaven  is  said  to 
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be  the  special  home  of  the  Creator  and  the  more  important  orders  of 
angels.  The  second  or  "  star-bearing-skies  "  comprise  the  dwdling* 
place  of  the  second  orders  of  gods  and  their  angels.  Demons  are 
supposed  to  reside  in  the  douds  and  air  immediately  surrounding 
our  earth. 

(r)  MatmaUsHe  £xfrtss£uu  t^Uti  to  Biatm. 

Just  as  we  find  that  the  Ainu  very  frequently  apply  materialistic 
expressions  to  immaterial  spirit,  so,  it  is  very  interesting  to  remailc, 
they  often  import  most  materialistic  ideas  into  their  conception 
of  heaven  ;  and  yet,  all  things  considered,  it  is  so  intensely  natural 
that  they  should  do  so  that  we  cannot  possibly  wonder  at  them  or 
call  them  unreasonable  for  so  doing.  The  Ainu  have  had  no  Chris- 
tian revelation  to  inform  them  as  to  the  nature  of  heaven,  and  that 
they  or  any  one  else  should  have  any  connaie  and  intuitive  knowledge 
thereof  is,  I  suppose,  altogether  out  of  the  question.  As  heaven, 
according  to  their  ideas,  is  surrounded  by  a  metal  wall  and  has  an 
Iron  gate^  so  the  Creator  is  supposed  to  reside  in  an  iron  house. 
The  idea  the  Ainu  intend  to  convey  by  this  is  undoubtedly  durability, 
security,  richness,  and  beauty.  Even  multitudes  of  Christians  of 
every  age  and  country  are  found  to  convey  materialistic  ideas  in 
their  thoughts  of  a  spiritual  place  and  state  called  heaven.  It  seems 
to  be  impossible,  as  things  are  now  constituted  and  conceived  of,  not 
to  do  so.  The  "  portals,"  **  shining  gates,"  "  pearly  gates  "  of  heaven, 
like  Jerusalem  the  Golden,  are  all  Christian  expressions.  They  are 
poetical  and  beautiful  modes  of  expressing  tliought,  indeed,  and 
though  we  may  say  that  they  are  not  exact,  certainly  are  they  not 
wrong  or  unreasonable  modes  o£  eacpression.  They  are  highly  figu- 
rative of  the  beauty  and  richness  of  heaven.  I  have  called  your 
attention  to  the  Ainu  expression,  "  iron  gates  of  heaven,"  because 
it  is  one  which  goes  to  prove  the  universality  of  the  fact  that  all 
human  ideas  of  the  spiritual  must  he  imaged  by  expressions  drawn 
from  the  material ;  and  that  however  much  man  may  endeavor  to 
express  his  ideas  of  the  beauties  of  heaven,  the  attributes  of  God, 
and  the  infinitudes  of  number,  space,  and  time,  he  must  ever  fall  far 
short  of  his  ideals.  To  understand  manv  of  the  peculiarities  of 
Ainu  belief,  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  keep  this  principle  coutin- 
uaily  in  view. 

(d)  Powers  of  the  Air, 

The  words  "  Prince  of  the  dominion  of  the  air"  are  familiar  to  us 
all.  It  was  quite  a  current  doctrine  of  old  times  that  Satan  and 
hb  angels  have  their  dominion  in  the  lower  air.  St.  Jerome  says  : 
**It  is  the  opinion  of  all  the  doctors  of  the  Church  that  the  inter- 
vening air  between  heaven  and  earth  is  full  of  adverse  powers." 
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This  is  eynctly  the  opinion  .of  the  doctors  of  Ainu  mytholog)^  also. 
Dobcll,  the  Siberian  traveller,  tells  us  that  the  Kamtchatdales  be- 
lieve the  evil  spirits  ride  on  the  winds  and  direct  the  tempests.^  So 
do  the  Ainu  of  Yezo.  In  everything  adverse  to  what  the  Ainu  con- 
ceive to  be  the  well-being  of  man  they  think  they  discover  a  demon. 
It  should  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that  the  air  around  us  ib  peo- 
pled with  good  as  well  as  evil  spirits* 

That  the  powers  of  the  air  can  be  influenced  by  the  actions  of 
men  is  apparent  from  the  following  incident   On  the  occasion  of 

some  very  dry  weather,  when  the  land  was  parched  and  the  gardens 
suffering  from  want  of  water,  I  heard  the  Ainu  talking  about  "Rain- 
making,"  during  the  discussion  of  which  subject  several  new  words 
and  phrases  struck  upon  my  ear.  One  phrase  was  Shirimen  hokki 
fnaraptOy  "  Ceremony  for  producing  wet  weather  ; "  another  was 
Shiruum  hokki gutu,  "The  person  who  produces  wet  weather; "  and 
another  was  Apto  ashtc  gum,  "  The  person  who  causes  it  to  rain." 

When  tlie  Ainu  desire  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  "rain-making," 
the  people  are  collected  together,  and  prayers  said  to  the  goddesses 
of  fire,  rivers,  and  springs  by  the  appointed  *' rain-maker/*  Abun- 
dant libations  of  wine  are  of  course  offered  and  drunk.  The  master 
of  the  ceremonies  then  appoints  certain  men  to  head  small  compa- 
nies, and  commands  them  to  proceed  to  execute  particular  functions. 
One  man  is  told  to  take  his  company  to  the  river's  brink,  and  there 
to  see  that  each  one  washes  his  tobacco-box  and  pipe  in  the  running 
water.  Another  is  ordered  to  catch  a  small  fish,  called  cshokka, 
light  a  pipe,  and  place  the  stem  in  its  mouth  ;  the  fish  thereupon 
closes  its  mouth,  and,  in  the  act,  draws  in  a  little  of  the  smoke,  which 
is  seen  to  escape  from  the  gills.  After  this  the  fish  is  allowed  to 
escape.  Another  partv  is  commanded  to  take  a  porringer,  fit  it  up 
with  sails,  and  place  oais  in  it  as  though  it  was  a  boat.  Next,  some 
are  told  to  push  and  others  to  draw  it  about  the  village  and  gardens. 
Another  party  is  told  to  take  sieves  and  scatter  water  about  with 
them.  Both  men  and  women  are  allowed  to  take  part  in  these  pro- 
ceedings. The  Ainu  say  that  if  this  ceremony  is  properly  conducted 
rain  is  sure  to  follow.  A  short  time  ago  I  saw  some  Ainu,  who  were 
longing  for  rain,  dress  up  a  dog  in  a  most  fantastic  fashion,  and, 
amid  much  noise  and  laughter,  lead  it  al  nt  the  garden  :  this  was  to 
make  rain.  As  we  had  a  heavy  downfall  that  ver}'  night,  the  cere- 
mony was  proved  successful,  and  consequently  the  Ainu  have 
stronger  faith  than  ever  in  their  ability  to  produce  rain,  and  the 
powers  of  the  air  were  proved  to  take  notice  of  the  actions  of  men. 
^  See  Dobell's  TravtU  in  Si^tria^  voL  i.  p.  43, 
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(J)  The  Goddess  of  the  Sun. 

The  sun  and  moon  are  looked  upon  by  the  Ainu  as  dwelling-places 
of  gods.  Concerning  these  luminaries  I  have  written  elsewhere  as 
follows :  — 

Chup  kamui.  The  word  chup  signifies  *' lumlnar}'."  These  are  two  in 
number,  called,  respectively,  Tokap  chup  kamui  and  Kunnc  chup  kamui^  i.  e.^ 
"day  luminary *'  and  nl<jht  luuiiniry,"  a  "sun"  and  "moon."  ...  By 
some  the  sun  is  considered  to  be  tiic  female  principle,  and  the  moon  the 
male,  but  by  otb«r»  vena.  The  sun  and  moon  aie  not  supposed  to  be 
gods,  but  each  a  vehicle  of  some  special  ruler.  They  are  not  generally 
WOIsbipped.  They  are  called  kamui  on  account  of  their  usefulness  in  the 
s)rstem  of  nature,  particularly  out  of  regard  to  their  usefulness  in  provid- 
ing light  and  warmth  for  human  beings.  For  it  should  be  remarked  that 
a  thing  is  thought  to  be  good  only  in  so  far  as  it  benefits  men. 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  among  the  Ainu  when  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun  took  place.  I  took  that  opportunity  of  writing  and  sending  to  a 
newspaper  what  I  saw  on  that  occasion.  As  what  I  then  wrote  is 
most  closely  connected  with  the  matter  in  hand,  I  now  take  the  lib- 
erty of  producing  it  as  an  illustration  of  Ainu  ideas  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  sun. 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th  August,  1887,  we  proceeded  to  blacken 
some  glass  80  as  to  enable  the  Ainu  to  see  the  eclipse  when  it  took  place. 

At  the  proper  time  we  produced  the  glass,  and  bade  the  Ainu  to  look  at 
the  sun.  The  result  was  worth  seeing,  for  immediately  the  exclamation 
rang  out,  Chup  rai,  chup  rai,  "  the  luminary  is  dying,"  *'  the  sun  is  dying." 
Another  person  called  out,  Chup  chikai  anu^  *'  the  sun  is  fainting  away," 
or  ''the  luroioarjr  is  suddenly  dying."  Tbb  is  all  tiuit  was  said;  silence 
ensued,  and  only  now  and  then  an  eidamatiott  of  suiprise  or  fear  was  to 
be  heard.  But  it  was  plainly  evident  that  the  people  were  in  fear  lest  the 
eclipse  shoul  l  lie  toti!.  The  Ainu  greatly  fear  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
lest  that  luminary,  having  once  quite  died  away,  should  not  come  to  life 
again,  and  so  all  Hving  beings  perish. 

One  would  expect  the  Ainu  people  would  worship  the  sun  at  this  par- 
ticular tim^  but  such  is  not  the  case.  The  Ainn  are  here  consistent^  and 
treat  the  sun  as  they  do  a  dying  or  fainting  person.  When  a  person  is 
dying  (on  one  occasion  I  myself  was  present),  one  of  the  company  will 
either  fill  his  mouth  with  fresh  water  and  squirt  it  into  the  sufferer's  face 
and  bosom,  or  will  bring  water  in  a  vessel  of  some  kind  and  sprinkle  him 
with  his  hand,  thereby  attempting  to  revive  him.  So  we  find  that,  when 
there  is  an  eclipse  (particularly  a  total  eclipse)  of  the  sun,  the  people  will 
bring  water  and  sprinkle  it  upwards  towards  that  huninary,  thinking  thereby 
to  revive  it,  at  the  same  time  calling  out^  Kamup^tUmJUt,  kamtn-iiUmkat "  O 
god  we  revive  thee,  O  god  we  revive  thee."  If  the  water  is  sprinkled  with 
branches  of  willow,  it  is  si^posed  to  have  q)ecial  efficacy  and  power  in 
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brinpng  the  sun  back  to  life,  for  the  willow  is  the  sacred  tree  of  the  Ainu, 
and  all  mao  or  religious  symbols  arc  made  of  that  wood.  But  when  tliere 
is  a  visible  edipse  of  the  sun,  the  Ainii  may  be  said  to  go  fairly  off  their 
beads  thiougb  fear,  so  that  they  have  not  always  presence  of  mind  or  suffi- 
cient coolness  of  head  to  wait  to  get  the  willow  boughs.  The  all-important 
thing  is  to  get  the  water  to  the  sun  to  heal  its  faintness.  Hence,  some 
persons  may  be  seen  squirting  water  upwards  with  their  mouths,  others 
throwing  it  up  with  their  hands ;  some  again  may  be  using  a  common  be- 
som, whilst  a  few  will  be  seen  with  the  orthodox  willow  branches  in  their 
hands ;  a  few  (particularly  women  and  girls)  will  be  seen  sitting  down  and 
hiding  their  heads  between  their  knees,  as  if  silently  expecting  some  dread- 
ful calamity  suddenly  to  beCall  them*  Such  is  the  Ainu  method  of  bringing 
the  sun  back  to  life. 

The  sun  having  been  restored  to  his  normal  condition  of  brirT:htness  and 
glory,  the  cunning  old  sa^e  drinkers  have  a  hne  pretext  for  geiLiug  ialoxi> 
cated.  Of  course,  libations  kA  wine  must  be  held  In  honor  of  the  sun*8 
recovery  from  faintness  and  return  to  llfe»  and  the  subject  must  be  duly 
talked  over,  and  andent  instances  of  a  like  occurrence  recited.  But  a 
few  cups  of  sake  soon  cnuse  the  talkers  to  speak  what  is  not  true  or  relia- 
ble, and  they  are  not  long  before  they  begin  to  show  signs  of  being  in  a 
somewhat  maudUn  state. 

Ainu  traditions  of  eclipses  are  all  of  one  stamp,  and  run  thus : — 
"  When  my  father  was  a  child,  he  heard  his  old  grandfather  say 
that  liis  f^randfather  saw  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sitn.  The  earth  be- 
came quite  dark,  and  shadows  could  not  be  seen  ;  the  birds  went  to 
roost  and  the  dogs  began  to  howl.  The  black,  dead  sun  shot  out 
tongues  of  fire  and  lightning  from  its  sides,  and  the  stars  shone 
brightly.  Then  the  sun  began  to  return  to  life,  and  the  faces  of  the 
people  wore  an  aspect  o£  death  ;  and,  as  the  sun  gradually  came  to 
life,  the  men  began  to  live  again." 

Such  is  a  sample  of  Ainu  traditions  concerning  solar  eclipses.  It 
only  remains  for  me  to  remark  that  total  eclipses,  or,  in  fact,  eclipses 
at  all,  are  quite  unaccoontable  to  the  Ainu ;  nor  have  I  heard  a  sin- 
gle theory  advanced  with  reference  to  their  cause. 

{g)  Demons  on  the  Earth. 

As  the  demons  of  the  air  are  so  near  this  earth  of  ours,  it  is  pos- 
sible for  them  to  pay  us  frequent  visits,  and  even  to  dwell  among  us. 
This  accounts  for  so  much  that  is  evil  in  the  world.  Only  a  short 
time  ago  I  was  asking  a  man  whether  there  were  evil  dryads  in  the 
forests  as  there  are  mermaids  and  water-nymphs  in  the  lakes,  rivers, 
and  seas.  Certainly,  he  said,  great  numbers  of  them.  The  genii  who 
work  evil  to  men  are  part  of  these,  and  though  dwelling  in  the  for- 
ests and  mountains  have  their  real  home  in  the  aur  around  us.  They 
are  servants  of  the  prince  of  denls»  He  said  that  he  had  never 
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seen  one,  but  he  firmly  believed  they  existed  for  all  that.  On  askinp: 
another  man  what  he  would  do,  or  what  would  be  the  best  place  to 
flee  to  if  pursued  by  an  evil  e^enius,  he  said  that  the  most  secure 
hiding-place  is  close  under  tiie  bank  of  a  river  where  the  running 
water  has  carried  the  soil  away.  The  devil  is  certain  not  to  be  able 
to  find  a  person  hiding  tbere»  providing  he  did  not  see  in  what  direc- 
tion the  object  of  his  purstut  ran  1  However*  should  he  have  seen 
in  which  (firection  a  person  went,  the  best  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
climb  a  tree,  for  though  demons  can  also  climb,  yet  a  person  may 
easily  lieep  him  off  by  hammering  away  at  his  claws  with  a  branch  1 

(h)  SiXf  the  Sacred  or  Perfect  Number. 

I  mentioned,  when  speaking  of  Tartarus,  that  that  place  is  sup- 
posed to  be  situated  in  the  sixth  world  beneath  us.  Now,  among 
the  Ainu  we  find  that  the  number  six  is  constantly  recurring  as  the 
numerical  exponent  of  perfection,  and  is  regarded  by  the  people  as 
the  bacrcd  number.  We  often  find  it  so  appearing  in  their  legends. 
Thus,  when  a  religious  feast  was  madc^  the  wine  for  this  purpose  was 
procured  by  using  six  bags  of  rice ;  these  were  put  into  six  tubs ; 
when  the  wine  was  ready  for  use  it  was  emptied  into  six  vessels ; 
and  it  was  partaken  of  by  j&r  lords^  Again,  we  hear  of  a  boat  having 
six  oars»  rowed  by  six  men,  and  having  six  gods  as  passengers.  Yet 
again,  a  \varrior  went  forth  to  war.  He  came  to  six  clouds  and  six 
banks  of  fog.  Under  these  he  found  six  rapids,  and  these  were  watched 
over  by  six  lords.  He  fought  and  the  six  were  slain.  Further  on, 
he  met  six  men  and  six  women  clothed  in  stone  armor  ;  and  further 
on  six  men  and  six  women  wearing  metal  armor.  With  a  mighty 
forward  sweep  with  his  sword  he  slew  three  men  and  three  women, 
in  all  six  persons.  But,  not  to  multiply  instances,  I  will  conclude  by 
remarking  that  the  highest  fine  it  was  possible  to  inflict  upon  one 
Ainu  by  another  was  six  garments  I  This  was  the  fine  which  In 
ancient  times  the  chiefs  of  the  people  are  said  to  have  imposed  upon 
any  of  their  subjects  who  were  found  learning  the  Japanese  language ; 
but  since  the  Japanese  officiab  forbade  the  Ainu  to  speak  their  own 
mother  tongue  that  fine  has  been  abolished. 

Ill,  The  Manifestation  of  Spirit  in  the  Origin  of  Things. 

{c^  Hsm  God  enaki  HU  Dry  Ltmd. 

la  the  beginning  the  world  was  a  great  slushy  quagmire.  The 
waters  were  hopelessly  mixed  up  with  the  earth,  and  nothing  was  to 
be  seen  but  a  mighty  ocean  of  bare  sloppy  swamp.  All  the  land 
was  noxed  up  with  and  aimlessly  floating  about  in  the  endless  seas. 
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All  aiound  was  death  and  stillness.  Nothing  existed  in  this  chaotic 
mass ;  nothing  moved,  for  it  was  altogether  incapable  of  sustaining 

life ;  nor  were  there  any  living  fowls  flying  in  the  airy  expanse  above. 
All  was  cold,  solitaiy,  and  desolate.  However,  the  clouds  had  their 
thunder  demons,  and  the  Creator  lived  in  the  highest  heavens  with 
the  hosts  of  subordinate  deities. 

Then  the  great  God  determined  to  make  the  earth  inhabitable. 
He  therefore  made  a  water-wagtail  and  sent  it  down  from  heaven  to 
produce  the  earth.  When  this  bird  saw  the  dreadfully  shocking  con- 
dition this  world  was  in,  he  was  almost  at  his  wits'  end  to  know  how 
to  perform  his  allotted  task.  He  fluttered  over  the  water  with  his 
wings,  trampled  upon  the  muddy  matter  with  his  feet,  and  beat  it 
down  with  his  tail  After  a  very  long  time  of  fluttering,  trampling, 
and  tail-wagging  dry  places  appeared  and  the  waters  became  the  ocean. 
And  so  the  worlds  were  gradually  mised  out  of  the  waters  and 
caused  to  float  upon  them.  Therefore  the  Ainu  call  the  world  mo- 
shirty  "  floating;  earth,"  and  hold  the  water-wagtail  in  great  esteem, 
for,  was  it  not  the  anjjel  of  God  ? "    Such  is  the  Ainu  legend. 

I  do  not  propose  to  stay  and  compare  this  legend  with  that  of  the 
Japanese  as  found  in  the  "Kdjiki,"  interesting  though  it  would  be. 
I  simply  report  the  Ainu  idea  of  creation  as  I  find  it  to  exist  among 
them. 

Thus,  then,  the  world  was  produced  out  of  already  existing  matter. 
After  the  earth  was  prepared  for  vegetation  by  the  water-wagtail  at 
the  command  of  the  Creator,  trees  appeared.  But  it  is  very  inter- 
esting to  remark  that  according  to  the  most  approved  Ainu  ideas 
the  first  tree  that  ever  existed  was  the  tree  of  evil 

{B)  Ihc  'ItceoJ  Eiil. 

I  learn  from  the  Ainu  that  they  have  a  tradition  to  the  effect  that 
the  Alder,  which  they  call  Naal  kcne-nt  (Ainus  japouica),  was  the 
first  tree  created.  And  one  man  told  me  that  it  must  be,  he  thought, 
the  same  as  '*the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil"  I  had  been 
speaking  of  a  short  time  before.  It  is  not  supposed,  however,  that 
this  tree  was  caused  to  grow  or  was  created  in  our  sense  of  the  word. 
But  it  b  said  to  have  been  sent  direct  from  heaven  already  grown 
and  planted  in  a  land  called  Wenpipok,  wherever  that  may  be. 

This  tree  is  supposed  to  be  the  origin  of  evil,  or  rather  the  means 
by  which  evil  was  brought  into  the  world.  I  speak  now  not  of  moral 
evil,  but  physical  ;  evil  in  the  sense  of  causing  bodily  pain  and  suf- 
fering, but  not  evil  in  the  sense  of  having  brought  sin  into  the  world. 
The  bark,  not  the  fruit,  is  supposed  to  be  the  evil-causing  agency. 
Even  at  the  present  day  some  Ainu  conbider  it  to  be  the  direct  cause 
of  a  disease  called  Skihapapu,  a  complaint  which  is  said  to  consist 
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chiefly  ia  severe  internal  pains,  and  which  most  often  terminates  in 
death. 

Some  time  after  this  tree  was  planted  the  bark  is  said  to  have 
fallen  off  and  rotted  on  the  ground,  as  it  does  indeed  at  the  present 
day.  But  as  it  decomposed  and  became  a  kind  of  powder»  it  was 
blown  over  the  face  of  the  earth  by  the  winds,  and  in  some  mysteri- 
ous way  became  the  cause  of  many  kinds  of  bodily  ailments.  But, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  bark  of  this  tree  is  not  only  looked 
upon  as  the  cause  of  illness,  but  is  also  used  as  a  vicans  for  its  cure. 
The  bark,  if  taken  fresh  from  the  tree  and  a  decoction  made  by 
steeping  it  in  hot  water,  is  said  to  work  wonders.  Not  only  are 
there  special  maladies  for  which  it  is  to  be  particularly  recommended, 
but  iL  is  also  supposed  to  be  good  for  any  kind  of  disease. 

if)  Tke  Elm-tree, 

Do  not  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  Ainu  are  all  of  one  mind  on  so 
important  a  subject  as  to  which  tree  was  really  first  created  For 
while  some  hold  it  to  have  been  the  Alder,  others  give  the  prece- 
dence to  the  Elm,  and  stoutly  maintain  their  belief  by  argument. 
The  reasons  for  the  elm  as  against  the  alder  are  something  like 
this :  — 

(i.)  Man  existed  before  disease,  for,  unless  there  was  some  person 
to  be  ill,  sickness  could  have  no  place.  Granted. 

(2.)  Health  is  naturally  prior  to  sickness,  and  is  the  proper  condi- 
tion of  man.    Also  granted. 

(3.)  Food  and  clothing  are  necessary  to  health,  and  cooking  is 
equally  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  food.   Granted  again. 

(4.)  But  fire  is  necessary  to  cooking  food,  and  the  means  for  pro- 
ducing fire  are  also  necessary  before  fire  can  be  produced  Granted, 
of  course. 

(5.)  But  before  matches  were  brought  by  foreigners,  and  the  flint 

and  steel  by  the  Japanese,  our  ancestors  produce  !  fire  by  rubbing 
the  roots  of  trees  to[;ether ;  also  before  clothing  niaicrial  was  intro- 
duced anion ^  us  by  the  Japanese,  bark  was  used  for  making  gar- 
ments. Granted. 

(6.)  Those  roots  by  which  fire  was  produced  and  tliat  bark  out  of 
which  clothes  were  made  came  from  the  dm -tree.  This  is  also 
granted. 

Now  mark  the  conclusion  of  this  Socrates.  Hence,  as  the  elm 
roots  were  originally  necessary  for  producing  fire,  and  as  elm  bark 
was  necessary  for  making  cloth  ;  as  fire  was  necessaiy  for  cooking, 
and  cooking  necessary  for  food ;  as  food  and  clothing  were  necessary 
for  health,  and  health,  being  the  original  state  of  man,  was  prior  to 
'  sickness,  therefore  there  must  have  been  fire  to  cook  with  and 
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clothes  to  wear,  and  elm  roots  and  bark  to  produce  them ;  hence 
the  elm-tree  and  fire  were  the  most  ancient  gods  produced  by  God. 

The  elm  is  therefore  prior  to  the  alder.    "  This  is  the  house  that 
Jack  built "  kind  of  argument  is  thought  to  be  conclusive,  and  there  ' 
is  not  much  to  be  said  against  it. 

Those  Ainu,  however,  who  argue  for  the  alder,  against  the  elm, 
rest  their  main  argument  on  tiie  belief  that  fire  originally  came  clown 
from  heaven.  But  as  no  one  living  has  ever  seen  fire  descend  from 
heaven  excepting  in  lightning,  and  lightning  is  not  a  very  desirable 
thing,  this  argument  is  not  considered  to  be  so  strong  as  the  other, 
and  the  skeptics  have  pretty  sure  ground.  Here  I  will  remark,  In 
passing,  that  on  points  like  this  there  are  plenty  of  skeptics  among 
the  Ainu,  but  I  have  never  yet  heard  of  an  atheist  among  them. 

{(f)  The  Snake, 

Speaking  of  the  ''tree  of  evil "  brings  to  my  mind  the  subject  of 

the  serpent  and  his  connection  n-ith  the  frill  of  man.  The  Ainu  are 
not  different  from  rnaru'  other  nations  \i\  their  superstitious  fear 
of  these  reptiles  ;  they  have  a  very  great  dread  oi  every  kind  of  snake. 
Though  the  people  do  not  seem  to  connect  them  with  the  entrance 
of  sin  into  the  world,  yet  many  of  them  certainly  believe  snakes  to  be 
demons  both  in  nature  and  deed,  and  to  be  at  enmity  with  all  man* 
kind ;  and  they  think  that,  having  a  special  spite  against  women,  they 
will  bewitch  them  and  drive  them  mad  if  they  get  the  opportunity. 
To  be  bewitched  by  a  snake  or  to  be  possess^  by  a  devil  are  tbe^ 
same  thing  according  to  Ainu  ideas*  The  men  are  afraid  to  kill  these 
reptiles,  because  they  think  that  the  evil  spirits  which  are  supposed 
to  dwell  in  them  will,  on  leaving  their  former  abode,  enter  the  heart 
of  the  slayer.  It  is  also  said  that,  if  a  snake  finds  any  person  asleep 
out  of  doors,  it  will  immediately  enter  the  sleeper's  mouth  and  take 
up  its  abode  within  him,  the  result  being  madness.  I  have  never 
yet  heard  of  the  Ainu  worshipping  snakes. 

Some  of  the  Ainu  tell  of  a  large  serpent  which  is  said  to  have 
been  the  immediate  cause  of  wasps  and  stinging  ants.  This  mon- 
strous reptile  is,  curiously  enough,  said  to  have  been  of  the  feminine 
gender,  of  an  extraordinary  length,  and  of  such  a  beautiful  color  as  to 
be  quite  charming  to  look  upon.  She  was,  however,  a  very  dreadful 
and  dangerous  creature,  for  she  used  to  devour  whole  villages  of 
people,  and  even  to  swallow  houses.  One  day  this  monster  met  an 
Ainu  who  was  hunting  far  away  in  the  forests,  and  tempted  him  to  sin 
with  her.  The  Ainu,  however,  was  a  God-fearing  man,  and  would  not 
be  led  into  danger,  but  manfully  maintained  his  integrity.  There- 
upon the  serpent,  instead  of  swallowing  him  up  as  he  expected,  told 
him  that  as  a  punishment  he  should  be  unable  tu  die  fur  a  thousand 
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yean ;  and  it  came  to  pass  that  when  this  Amu  attained  the  age  of  a 
hundred  years  he  shed  his  hair,  beard,  skin,  and  teeth,  and  became 
a  child  again,  subject  to  all  the  flb  and  trials  of  babyhood,  and  this 
took  place  every  time  the  poor  fellow  reached  the  age  of  one  him> 
dred  years.  He  was  quite  unable  to  die  till  he  had  lived  his  thousand 
years,  and  had  lost  his  hair  and  teeth  ten  times.  At  length  this 
reptile  was  slain  by  the  Ainu,  but  as  its  carcass  became  decomposed 
and  fell  to  pieces  the  particles  became  stinging  ants  and  wasps. 

By  some  Ainu  snakes  are  supposed  to  live  in  large  communities 
in  the  under- world,  and  in  their  real  homes  assume  the  bodily  forma 
of  men  and  women.  They  have  houses  and  gardens  just  the  same 
as  human  beings  have.  Their  food,  however,  consists  oi  dew.  They 
have  also  a  language  peculiar  to  themselves.  But  their  resemblance 
to  men  and  women  extends  only  to  bodily  form.  Their  hearts  and 
natures  are  decidedly  diabolical  They  only  assume  the  form  of 
snakes  when  they  come  to  the  upper-world,  and  they  never  appear 
here  except  with  the  intention  of  doing  some  harm  to  human  beings. 

The  ancients  of  the  Ainu  fmce  met  together  to  pray  God  to  take  * 
away  these  evil-working  objects.  He  heard  their  prayer  and  deter* 
mined  to  starve  them  out.  But  when  they  were  about  to  leave,  a 
frog  stepped  forth  nnd  told  them  that,  if  they  would  but  hold  its  leg 
in  their  mouth,  they  would  not  starve  to  death.  One  snake  tried 
the  remedy,  and  found  the  frog's  lej^  so  sweet  that  he  swallowed  its 
whole  body.  From  that  time  to  this  frogs  have  been  the  staple  food  ^ 
amongst  the  reptiles  of  Auiu-iand. 

(^)  71U  Origm  ofMosfuUott.  ^  ^ 

The  following  fable  explains  how  the  Ainu  account  for  the  origin 
of  gnats,  mosquitoes,  and  gadflies :  **  Once  upon  a  time,  many  years 
ago,  there  was  a  great  hobgoblin  who  had  his  home  far  away  in  the 
midst  of  the  mountains  of  Ainu-land.  In  bodily  shape  he  was  like 
a  man.  His  carcass  was  exceedingly  large  and  was  closely  covered 
with  hair.  In  fact,  his  skin  was  like  that  of  a  bear,  so  hairy  was  he. 
However,  he  ha  !  but  one  eye,  and  that  was  situated  in  the  middle 
of  his  forehead,  and  was  as  large  as  a  common  pot-lid.  This  creature 
was  a  very  great  nuisance  to  the  Ainu,  for  he  had  such  a  tremen- 
dous appetite  that  he  was  actually  in  the  habit  of  catching,  killing, 
and  eating  everything  and  anybody  coming  in  his  way.  For  this 
reason  the  people  were  afraid  to  go  far  into  the  mountains  to  hunt, 
for,  though  the  one-eyed  monster liad  been  ^ot  at  many  times,  not  an 
arrow  had  taken  effect  upon  him.  Now  it  happened  one  day  that  a 
brave  hunter,  who  was  an  expert  with  the  bow,  unconsciously  went 
near  the  haunt  of  this  cannibal.  While  he  was  in  pursuit  of  game  be 
was  astonished  to  see  something  brightly  glaring  at  him  through  the 
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undergrowth  of  the  forest  Upon  drawing  near  to  see  what  it  was, 
he  discovered  it  to  be  the  big4}odied,  hairyi  fierc&looldng  hobgoblin. 
When  he  saw  what  it  was»  the  hunter  became  so  frightened  that  he 
knew  not  what  to  do ;  but  he  soon  mustered  sufficient  courage  to 
draw  an  arrow  from  his  quiver,  and,  fitting  it  in  his  bow,  stood  on 
the  defensive.  As  the  creature  drew  nigh,  the  Ainu  took  a  steady 
and  deadly  aim  at  his  solitary  ey^  and  being  a  good  shot,  hit  it  fair 
in  the  centre.  The  hobgoblin  immediately  tumbled  down  dead,  for 
the  eye  was  the  vital  —  the  only  vital  — part  of  his  body.  To  make 
sure  that  so  foul  a  creature  and  so  deadly  an  enemy  was  quite  killed 
and  would  not  come  to  life  again  to  trouble  the  people,  the  brave 
hunter  marie  a  great  bonfire  over  his  body  and  burnt  it  quite  up, 
bones  and  all.  When  this  was  done  he  took  the  ashes  in  his  hands 
and  scattered  them  in  the  air  so  as  to  make  doubly  certain  that  the  . 
monster  was  thoroughly  destroyed.  But  lo,  the  ashes  became  gnats, 
mosquitoes,  and  gadflies,  as  they  were  tossed  upward.  However, 
we  must  not  grumble  at  these  things,  for  the  lesser  evil  of  flies  is 
not  so  bad  as  the  greater  evil  of  having  the  one^yed  man-eating 
monster  amongst  us." 

K 

(/)  The  Origin  of  the  Cuckoo. 

The  water-waji^tail,  wliich,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  is  supposed  to 
have  prodnred  the  dry  land,  came  down  from  above  for  that  express 
purpose.  All  birds,  however,  did  not  descend  from  heaven  ;  some, 
like  the  cuckoo,  had  their  origin  in  the  earth.  The  legend  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  this  bird  is  as  follows  :  — 

**  The  bird  was  crying  every  day ;  it  filled  the  whole  earth  with  its 
noise.  After  a  while  it  descended  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Sara 
River  and  came-to  the  house  of  Benkei.^  As  it  sat  upon  his  nusa^ 
crying,  Benkei  put  his  head  out  of  the  window  to  look  at  it.  He 
then  gave  the  following  command  to  the  people :  As  the  witch  of 
the  world,  as  the  witch  of  villages,  has  come  down,  let  the  chiefs  of 
the  people  keep  thwnselves  out  of  sight,  and  let  the  common  people 
insult  it.  So  commanded  he.  Therefore  the  chiefs  hid  themselves 
and  the  common  people  insulted  it. 

"After  this  the  bird  went  on,  crying  as  it  went,  further  down 
river.  It  came  to  the  house  of  Yoshitsune,  and,  sittinj]^  upon  his 
nnsa,  cried.  Thereupon  Yoshitsune  put  his  head  out  of  the  win- 
dow to  look  at  it.  He  then  spake  thus :  *  Sir,  you  arc  indeed  a 
great  one,  but  you  are  now  crying  because  you  know  not  who  were 
your  ancestors.   In  very  ancient  times  a  foreigner  landed  at  the 

^  T)  c  henchnum  of  the  Japanese  hero  Yoshitsune,  who  fled  to  £20  in  the  twelfth 

century,  a.  D. 

*  Shavings  used  for  religious  purposes. 
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moufhof  the  Sara  River,  and,  as  he  was  ezploruig  the  river^s  mouth, 
he  dropped  his  pipe  and  tobacco  pouch  and  lost  them.  But  as  it  was 
not  possible  for  them  to  He  upon  the  ground  and  rot,  they  were  turned 
mto  a  bird.  You  are  that  bird.  It  is  because  you  know  not  who 
were  your  ancestors  that  you  are  crying  so.'  So  spake  Yoshitsune. 
This  is  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  cuckoo;  this  is  the  origin  of 
the  bird  which  calls,  hakkok,  kahkok^ 

\\  c  shniud  naturally  conclude  from  this  legend  that  the  cuckoo 
is  regarded  as  a  bird  of  ill-omen  by  the  Ainu.  And  such  indeed 
appears  to  be  the  fact. 

Cf )  Birds  of  mmm. 

So  far  as  I  have  yet  been  able  to  gather,  the  principal  birds  of  iU- 
omen  among  the  Ainu  are  the  owl,  night-hawk,  cuckoo,  and  some 
other  large  birds  which  the  people  call  KetUmna  and  Okep*^  Ofcep 
really  means  "  bad  news,"  but  what  special  Inrd  the  Okep  or  KeUuma 
is  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  ascertain.  It  is  considered  by  the 
Ainu  to  be  extremely  unlucky  to  see  a  bird  of  any  kind  fly  across 
the  moon.  Should  a  person  be  90  unfortunate  as  to  see  this  take 
place,  the  only  remedy  is  to  change  his  nime  at  once.  I  know  of 
one  man  named  Arakush  Ainu  now  living  at  Chitosc^  who  actually 
changed  his  name  on  this  veiy  account. 

{h)  7%e  Otter  and  OePbx.        ^  *^ 

Not  only  arc  birds  supposed  to  have  assisted,  as  angels,  in  produ- 
cing the  works  of  creation,  but  animals  also  played  their  part.  The 
following  legend  will  show  how : — 

"  The  river  otter  was  sent  down  by  the  Creator  in  order  to  make 
dothmg  for  the  foxes.  He  was  told  to  clothe  them  in  red.  But  the 
otter  had  such  a  very  bad  roemoiy  that,  before  he  could  accomplish 
his  task,  he  quite  forgot  what  color  it  should  have  been,  and  so  made 
their  skins  white.  Hence  foxes  were,  when  first  discovered  by  the 
Ainu,  of  a  white  color,  and  not  red  as  now  seen.  The  fox  was 
exceedinf^ly  anojy  at  this  piece  of  forgetfulness,  and  upbraided  the 
otter  tuiely  for  his  carelessness  and  neglect  of  duty,  Wliite  was  too 
imposing  a  color  to  suit  Reynard's  tastes.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
remedy  the  mistake,  the  otter  went  to  a  stream,  and,  after  catching 
a  salmon,  took  out  its  roe.  He  then  invited  the  fox  to  lie  ilciwn,  and, 
after  mashing  the  fish-rue  into  a  liquid,  proceeded  to  rub  it  over  its 
skin,  and  in  that  way  changed  its  color  from  white  to  red.  Hence  it 
is  that  foxes  are  now  red  and  not  white  as  formerly.  The  fox  was 
very  much  pleased  with  the  change  and,  in  order  to  return  the  com* 
pltment  for  this  good  act,  procured  some  bark  of  the  Shikereie-^ 
(Phellodendron  amurense),  boiled  it,  and  dyed  the  otter's  skin  with 
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the  liquor,  making  it  the  beautiful  dark  brown  color  we  now  find  it 
to  be."    It  is  not  known,  it  seems,  what  color  the  otter  was  before 

the  fox  dyed  him. 

It  is  said  in  this  legend  that  foxes,  when  first  discovered  by  tlie 
Ainu,  were  of  a  white  color.  This  raises  several  questions  iu  my 
fnincL 

(0  Snnnat  QuaHem  rai^ 

Did  the  Ainu  at  one  time  know  anything  about  the  Arctic  fox? 
It  is  quite  possible  and  even  highly  probable  that  they  did.  The 

color  of  this  animal  is  pure  white  in  winter,  varying  from  a  brownish 
or  bluish  color  in  summer.  This  species  of  fox  does  not  exist  at 
present  in  Yezo.  T  have  seen  foxes  on  this  island  of  three  distinct 
colors,  one  very  Hj^ht  or  gray  ;  another  very  red  ;  and  a  third  quite 
dark.  Scientists  mform  us  that  the  following  species  of  foxes  only 
are  to  be  found  here  :  Cams  japonicuSy  the  common  fox ;  and  C.  AlpU 
ftuSf  Pall.    The  C.  lagoptis,  L.,  is  to  be  found  on  the  Kurile  Islands. 

Another  question  which  this  legend  has  called  forth  ui  my  mind 
Is  this :  May  it  not  be  fact  that  Yezo  was  once  very  much  colder 
than  it  is  now  ?  The  Ainu  say  that  it  was.  If  so,  may  not  the  Arc- 
tic fox  {yulpes  lagopui)  have  formerly  been  found  here?  If  not, 
may  not  the  Ainu  have  entered  Yeso  from  Siberia  or  European  Asia, 
where  that  fox  is  found  to  exist?  These  are  questions  which  the 
Ainu  of  Yezo  cannot  answer,  though  perhaps  those  of  Saghalien 
might  be  able  to  throw  some  light  on  the  subject,  should  they  be 
questioned. 

■^^        (j  )      legend  of  the  Sun. 

On  a  certain  occasion,  whm  speaking  with  a  man  on  the  subject 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  he  surprised  me  by  asking  the  question 
whether  my  books  said  anything  about  the  sun  having  once,  for  a 
long  period  of  years,  risen  in  the  west  and  set  in  the  east  I  I  was 
never  more  taken  aback  in  my  life.  The  man  was  perfectly  sober 
and  serious.  Upon  asking  him  why  he  put  such  a  peculiar  question 
he  replied  as  follows : — 

"  It  has  been  handed  down  to  us  by  our  remote  ancestors  that, 
when  the  world  was  brought  forth  in  the  beginning,  the  quarter  now 
called  east  was  named  west,  and  the  west  designated  east  This  was 
so  because  at  the  beginning  of  time  the  sun  used  to  rise  in  the  west 
and  ?et  in  the  east.  But  for  some  unknown  reason  God  saw  fit  to 
change  this  order  of  things,  and  to  make  the  sun  rise  and  set  in  the 
quarters  it  ncnv  does,  When  this  took  place  the  Ainu  were  obliged 
to  transpose  the  names  east  and  west,  for  those  designations  would 
not  apply  under  the  altered  condition  of  things,  because  Chup^ 
(east)  means  *  the  kindling  of  the  luminary,'  and  Cla^^k  (west) 
means  'the  going  under  of  the  luminary/  "  Such  is  the  tradition. 
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IV.  Some  F^crologicai.  Matters. 

ft 

(a)  Forgetfulness  of  the  Ottrr. 

"The  otter  is  a  most  curious  and  wasteful  creature,  and  can  re- 
member nothing  at  all.  As  soon  as  he  has  caught  a  salmon  he  drags 
it  ashore  and  just  takes  one  moulliful  out  of  the  back  iic  ir  the  head 
and  leaves  all  the  remainder  of  the  hsh.  No  sooner  does  he  take  a 
bite  than  he  forgets  all  about  it,  throws  the  fish  away,  and  sets  out 
to  catdi  another  meal.  He  very  seldom  returns  to  finish  what  lie 
had  previously  caught.  He  forgets  all  about  it.  This  is  the  reason 
why  a  person  with  a  bad  memory  is  called  'otter-head' "  Such  is 
the  legend. 

With  regard  to  this  piece  of  folklore  I  wiE  draw  your  attention  to 

three  facts,  namely :  — 

(i.)  At  the  present  day  the  words  "otter-head"  are  much  used 
amonq-  the  Ainu  Our  servants  often  call  themselves  and  one  an- 
other by  that  name  when  they  forget  anything.  In  fact,  it  was  this 
in  the  first  place  which  caused  me  to  inquire  into  the  matter. 

(2.)  The  Ainu  use  the  words  "  to  be  seized  upon  "  or  "  to  be  pos- 
sessed by  an  otter."  It  is  the  belief  of  tiie  people  that  otters,  like 
other  animals,  have  power  to  possess  persons.  Should  they  do  so, 
loss  of  memory  is  the  sure  result  I  In  short,  a  very  forgetful  person 
is  always  said  to  be  '*  possessed  by  an  otter."  In  this  way,  then,  do 
the  Ainu  account  for  the  psychological  hsX  of  forgetfulness. 

(5.)  When  the  Ainu  find  fish  which  have  been  kflled  by  otters 
they  carry  them  home  and  use  them  for  food.  But  when  they  eat 
such  fish,  or  partake  of  the  flesh  of  the  otter  itself,  special  prayers 
are  said  to  the  goddess  of  fir^  asking  her  to  protect  them  from  the 
machinations  of  the  evilly  disposed  otters.  Not  only  so,  but  while 
eating,  both  men  and  women,  old  and  young  alike,  tie  a  tara,  i.  e.,  "a 
sling  used  in  carrying  bundles,"  round  their  heads.  This  sling  is 
said  to  keep  the  spirit  of  the  otter  from  entering  the  brain,  which 
the  Ainu  suppose  to  be  the  seat  of  memory.  Should  a  person  neg- 
lect to  wear  a  iara  while  partaking  of  oltcr's  flesh  or  fish  caught  by 
Otters,  he  will  pay  the  penalty  by  being  possessed  by  an  otter ;  and 
the  next  time  he  goes  to  the  mountains  to  work  he  is  certain  to  for- 
get a  knife  or  an  aaw  or  a  hoe  or  some  other  tool. 

I  had  a  curious  anomaly  in  my  garden  last  year.  It  was  a  double 
vegetable  marrow.  I  was  going  one  day  to  cut  half  of  it,  to  use  in 
the  kitchen.  My  servants  entreated  me  not  to  do  so,  for,  said  they, 
ahoiild  I  cat  it  I  should  certainly  be  bewitched.   Why,  they  could 
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not  tell  mc ;  none  of  them  seemed  to  know.  It  is  a  fixed  belief 
among  the  Ainu  that  double  fruits  and  vegetables  will,  if  eaten,  be- 
vvitch  people  and  bring  misfortune.  Should,  however,  one  half  of  a 
double  fruit  be  eaten,  the  remaining  half  must  be  partaken  of  also 

by  the  sr^me  person,  the  idea  being  that  one  half  would  counteract 
the  evil  iiiiiuences  of  the  other.  Out  of  regard  to  my  servants'  scru- 
ples and  fears  I  allowed  that  vegetable  marrow  to  remain  untouched. 
It  was  left  to  rot  where  it  grew,  and  I  am  not  bewitched. 

This  one  incident  brings  out  the  fact  that  the  Ainu  invest  even 
vegetable  life  with  an  immaterial  spiritual  existence.  But  this  is  a 
point  which  I  cannot  further  dwell  upon  now,  and  merely  pass  H 
over  with  the  remark  that,  in  studying  religion  as  it  exists  among  the 
Ainu,  this  is  an  article  of  faith  which  should  not  be  lightly  passed 
ovefp 

It  is  supposed  by  the  Ainu  that  cats  who  have  died  or  left  this 
world  have  the  power  of  bewitching  people.  I  say  cats  who  have 
died,  advisedly,  for  the  Ainu  invest  them  with  personality.  But  here 
again  allow  me  to  remind  you  that  the  individual  life  or  spirit  of  all 
the  lower  animals,  as  well  as  that  of  men,  is  never  supposed  to  be- 
come extinct  or  lose  its  own  proper  personal  identity.  Each  has  a 
distinct  separate  unit  life  in  another  world,  with  powers  to  act  upon 
living  agents  in  this.  The  spirits  of  cats  which  have  been  killed 
are  especially  addicted  to  bewitching  people,  and  those  of  all  animals 
have  the  power  to  do  so.  But  should  a  person  kill  a  cat,  he  may 
prevent  himself  being  bewitched  by  it  by  eating  part  of  it  Or, 
should  a  person  be  bewitched  by  any  disembodied  cat,  he  may,  to 
cure  himself,  kill  any  other  cat  and  eat  it  The  good  effiscts  of  this 
are  undoubted. 

The  way  cats  bewitch  people  is  to  enter  their  body  and  cause 
them  to  imitate  the  gestures  of  a  cat,  to  gradually  waste  away,  and 
in  the  end  to  die  a  painful  death  while  mewing  like  a  cat.  The 
name  of  this  is  called  Mel'o  fiagoat,  "cnt  punishment."  I  find  there 
is  also  a  "dog  punishment,"  "bcir  punishment,"  and  every  other 
animal  punishment.  The  same  principle  of  the  disease  or  punish- 
ment and  its  cure  runs  through  all  alike. 

(iQ  SdeeUm^  Proper  Noma, 

The  selection  of  a  proper  name  for  a  person  is  a  very  diiiicult 
matter  indeed  among  tJte  Ainu.  It  seems  to  form  one  of  the  great- 
est problems  of  married  life,  especially  where  the  family  is  a  large 
one.  It  is  indeed  true  that  the  people  only  have  one  name  each  to 
trouble  about,  but  the  Ainu  have  so  many  superstitions  and  curious 
customs  connected  with  this  subject  that  the  choice  of  a  fitting  name 
for  a  person  is  quite  a  formidable  taslc 
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The  chief  difficulties  connected  with  finding  names  for  Ainu  chil> 
dren  (and  adults  also,  but  even  grown-up  people  sometimes  change 
their  name)  arise  hence 

(l.)  No  one  may  be  called  by  the  name  of  a  person  who  has  passed 
away.  When  any  one  dies  his  or  her  name  must  die  also.  Should 
the  names  of  a  dead  person  be  applied  to  a  boy  or  girl,  it  is  supposed 
tbnt  it  would  p^rieve  the  soul  of  the  departed  and  be  likely  to  call 
forth  his  or  her  displeasure.  Some  evil  would  be  pretty  certain  to 
follow,  for  the  spirits  of  the  dead  can,  it  is  thought,  act  upon  the 
living  for  good  or  evil.  No  person  can  therefore  take  the  name  of  his 
deceased  parent,  friend,  or  ancestor.  Ainu  names  do  not  knowingly 
recur.  Not  only  so,  but  according  to  the  Ainu  it  is  far  better  not 
to  revive  the  name  of  the  dead,  because  one  would  be  thereby  re- 
minded of  death  itself,  and  this  is  a  thing  of  which  the  Ainu  are  in 
constant  dread.  They  always  endeavor  to  banish  the  very  idea  of 
death  from  their  thoughts.  To  mention  the  name  of  the  dead  brings 
to  mind  that  which  it  is  desirable  to  forget  about,  and  should  there- 
fore be  carefully  avoided.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  fact  of  receiving  a 
deceased  person's  nnme  is  calculated  to  bring  back  to  the  mind  of 
the  living  the  dear  one  departed  hence,  and  it  is  considered  better 
not  to  do  this.  It  is  bad  taste  to  do  so  But  why  ?  Because  by 
mentioning  the  name  of  the  dead  the  partially  healed  wounds  of  the 
sorrowful  bereaved  are  likely  to  be  thereby  reopened  and  caused  to 
bleed  afresh.  It  will  easily  be  seen,  therefore,  that  there  must  al- 
ways be  a  great  dearth  of  Ainu  proper  names,  and  that  the  mere 
naming  of  a  person  must  necessarily  be  a  source  of  great  difficulty. 

(2.)  Names  in  themselves  are  supposed  by  the  Ainu  to  be  lucky 
or  unlucky,  and  to  bring  fortune  or  misfortune  on  a  person,  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  people  appear  to  invest  them  with  power  for 
good  or  evil,  so  superstitious  are  they ;  in  short,  the  Aiau  seem  to 
live  in  a  great  whirl  of  superstition  with  regard  to  this  as  well  as 
every  other  subject.  Thus,  for  example,  a  child  is  of  a  weakly  dis- 
position and  is  consequently  always  ailing;  this  is  often  thought  to 
be  because  the  name  is  an  unfortunate  one.  It  has  therefore  to  be 
changed.  I  have  repeatedly  been  asked  to  name  or  rename  persons 
varying  in  age  from  four  to  eighteen,  for  this  very  reason,  i  know 
of  one  sickly  child  who  is  continually  ill,  and  whose  name  has  been 
changed  by  her  parents  and  friends  no  less  than  four  times,  and  only 
to-day  I  was  asked  as  a  great  favor  to  think  of  a  new  and  more  for- 
tunate name  for  her  1  This  superstition  is  very  deeply  fixed  in  the 
mind  of  the  Ainu,  and  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  eradicate  it,  for 
such  ideas  among  such  a  people  die  very  hard. 

(3.)  Another  difficulty  lies  in  this  :  I  mentioned  just  now  that  a 
person  must  not  be  called  alter  bis  or  her  ancestors  or  deceased 
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relatioiis.  In  the  same  way  he  must  not  take  the  name  of  his  living 
neighbor.  Should  such  a  thing  be  done  it  would  be  looked  upon  as 
a  kind  of  theft,  and  treated  accordingly.  This  custom  probably  arose 
from  the  idea  that  names  bring  good  or  evil,  and  a  person  needs  all 
the  good  his  name  can  bring,  and  does  not  care  to  have  it  divided  up 
with  another.  In  trying  to  find  a  name  for  a  person  I  have  several 
times  been  asked  not  to  use  such  and  such  a  name  because  it  be* 
longed  to  some  one  else. 

(4.)  Again,  the  name  must  have  a  good  sound  and  meaning.  That 
seems  reasonable  enough.  In  choosing  a  name  for  a  person  the 
other  day,  I  spent  two  hours  before  I  could  fix  upon  one  which  would 
do.  At  last  I  suggested  Rei-peka,  Yes,  that  would  do  very  well 
indeed,  because  it  meant  ''a  fitting  name."  I  certainly  thought 
that  difficulty  was  got  well  over.  But,  lo,  shortly  after,  woid  came 
asking  me  if  I  could  kindly  change  it  1  The  first  syllable  sounded 
too  much  like  that  of  her  mother's  name,  who  had  been  dead  about 
sue  years !  In  sheer  desperation  I  therefore  coined  a  name  on  the 
spot,  anrl.  mTich  to  my  surprise,  it  is  considered  beautiful,  and  suits 
well.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  in  naming  Ainu  children  many 
knotty  points  have  to  be  avoided,  and  nice,  delicate,  and  perplexing 
crotchets  humored. 

However,  do  not  let  it  be  inferred  from  an)  lliing  I  have  said  above 
that  all  Ainu  are  scrupulous  about  naming  their  offspring.  Some 
fathers,  chiefs,  and  elder  brothers,  in  whom  is  vested  the  right  of 
giving  names,  are  uncommonly  mean  and  inconsiderate  in  this  re- 
spect, and  many  utterly  absurd  and  unmentionably  filthy  names  ate 
given.  Chief  Penri  of  Piratori  is  a  very  great  transgressor  in  this 
respect ;  he  is,  even  for  an  Ainu,  an  exceptionally  filthy-minded  old 
man.  He  does,  of  course,  avoid  all  names  by  which  others  are  and 
have  been  cnlled,  but  he  is  ver)^  fond  of  bestowing  such  names  as 
"the  pot,"  "the  kettle,"  "the  chopstick,"  "soot,"  "dirty,"  and  so 
on,  besides  many  I  cannot  possibly  here  mention.  Among  the  bet- 
ter class  of  names  are  :" The  Grace  of  God,"  "  Grareful,"  "Bright- 
ness," " Comforter,"  "The  Eloquent  One,"  "  Dcei  Catcher,"  "The 
Bird's  Mouth,"  and  such  like. 

The  Ainu  are  gradually  undergoing  a  change  with  regard  to  ap> 
plying  names.  Women  are  now  beginning  to  take  those  of  theur 
husbands  in  addition  to  their  own.  They  have  been  obliged  to  do 
this,  as  it  is  more  convenient  for  registration  purposes  at  the  Japa- 
nese offices.  But  old  customs  die  hard,  hence  before  registration  the 
men  generally  adopt  and  are  registered  in  Japanese,  but  among 
themselves  they  retain  and  are  known  by  their  own  nnti'/e  names. 
Thus,  for  example,  my  servant's  Ainu  name  is  Kararashiitcnt,  but  he 
is  registered  in  Japanese  as  Nakano  Kinzo,  a  purely  Japanese  name; 
Kannari  Taro's  Ainu  name  is  Ekashi-oka. 
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The  naming  of  Aura  children  does  not  take  place  before  the  child 
is  two  or  three  years  of  age.  The  parents  generally  wait  till  some 
tiait  of  character  has  developed  itself,  or  the  child  has  performed 

some  peculiar  act,  before  they  give  a  name.  These  circumstances 
decide  what  it  shall  be  called,  for  the  word  used  generally  points  to 
something  which  took  place  in  early  lifc^  and  is  sometimes  not  at  all 

a  bad  index  to  character. 

Name-c-iving  is  called  by  a  word  meaning  "  name  ceremony." 
This  ceremony  docs  not  constitute  a  religious  service,  for  prayers 
are  not  said  and  wine  is  not  necessarily  partaken  of.  It  is  custom- 
ary, however,  ior  the  person  who  names  the  child  to  ro^ce  it  some 
amall  present  It  is  conddered  to  be  unlucky  not  to  do  sa  In  the 
case  of  a  boy  the  most  lucky  things  to  give  are  a  sword-guaid  or 
wine-cup ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  girl,  a  piece  of  cloth.  Thus  one  is 
forcibly  reminded  of  the  spoons  and  knives  and  forks  presented  to 
infants  at  their  baptism  in  some  Christian  lands. 

That  boys  should  be  presented  with  a  sword-guard  or  wine^up^  or, 
as  in  some  cases,  with  both,  is  in  itself  of  great  significance.  A 
sword-guard  is,  as  its  name  implies,  used  specially  for  protection  ; 
as  a  present  to  a  child  it  indicates  a  wish  that  the  dctcncc  and  pro- 
tection of  the  gods  may  be  especially  extended  towards  the  recipient. 
It  is  worn  round  the  neck  as  a  charm.  It  is  called  by  a  word  mean- 
ing "  a  thing  for  keeping  safe."  In  cases  of  sickness  I  have  known 
of  its  being  used  to  charm  away  disease  On  such  occasions  it  is 
moved  several  times  over  and  across  the  body,  and  at  last  placed 
upon  the  bosom  of  the  sufferer.  The  presentation  of  a  sword-guard 
to  a  boy  is  therefore  full  of  meaning,  and  has  religion,  and  that  dis- 
ease of  rdigion  and  imagination  which  we  call  superstition,  at  its 
basis.  It  may  also  have  been  formerly  givra  as  a  token  that  the  lad 
must  grow  up  to  he  a  defence  to  his  country,  hearth,  and  home. 
However  that  may  have  been,  I  can  only  bear  witness  to  what  the 
main  idea  is  now  ;  and  in  this  case  the  presentation  of  a  sword-guard 
to  a  newly  named  child  is  a  token  that  the  giver  desires  and  pravs 
tiiat  the  piotccLion  of  the  gods  may  be  bestowed  upon  and  abide 
with  him. 

The  presentation  of  a  whiecup  would  seem  to  convey  raider  the 
idea  of  priesthood,  and  indicate  that  libations  are  to  be  offered  with 
it,  for  the  principal  function  of  a  priest  (the  head  of  every  famUy  is 
the  priest  among  the  Ainu)  seems  to  be  the  offerings  of  libations  of 
wine.  It  might  possibly  be  objected  to  this  that  the  Ainu  had  no 
wine  before  the  introduction  of  Japanese  saki^  and  therefore  the 
idea  of  a  wine-cup  indicating  libations  is  of  late  growth.  Such, 
however,  is  a  mistake.  The  Ainu  say  they  had  a  wine  of  their  own 
long  before  they  knew  anything  oi  the  Japanese  saki,  Sakd  in  Ainu 
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is  called  by  three  distinct  names.  Firstly,  sttki^  pure  and  simple ; 
secondly,  ionoto,  "official  milk;"  and  thirdly,  chikusaashkoro,  which 
means  "wine  we  import"  or  "imported  wine."  Before  the  Ainu 
knew  anything  of  this  Japanese  production,  it  is  said  that  they  made 
a  wine  of  their  own  out  of  millet,  which  they  called  c/iirangcashkoro, 
"  wine  we  produce."  I  have  seen  this  drink  both  made  and  used, 
but  could  never  bring  myself  to  taste  it.  It  is  the  color  of  milk, 
very  thick,  and  quite  harmless.  At  the  present  day  it  retains  its  old 
name,  chirangeashkorOt  and  is  oilen  used  in  religious  ceremonies.  1 
know  o£  no  single  case  in  which  Japanese  influence  has  been  allowed 
to  intrude  itself  upon  the  Ainu  religion ;  for  though  the  Ainu  do 
often  use  saki  in  theur  religious  exercises,  yet  the  partial  substitu- 
tion ol  one  kind  of  wine  for  another  cannot  be  truly  said  to  affect 
their  religion.  Wine  is  not  religion,  but  merely  a  subsidiary  to  the 
performance  of  religion.  It  cannot  therefore,  be  fairly  objected  that 
the  presentation  of  a  wine-cup  to  a  newly  named  child  did  not  origi- 
nally convey  the  idea  of  priesthood  because  wine  is  of  recent  im- 
portation, for,  according  to  the  Ainu,  they  had  both  v/inc  and  a  name 
for  wine  before  the  importation  of  Japanese  sakt^.  liowever,  what 
is  the  fact  to-day  }  At  this  present  moment,  when  a  person  presents 
a  wine-cup  to  a  child  he  certainly  intends  to  convey  the  idea  that 
tlie  recipient  is  a  priest  of  the  gods,  and  rausi  bci'oie  all  things  do 
his  duty  to  them.  Such,  then,  is  the  significance  of  the  sword-guard 
and  wine<up  when  given  at  the  function  called  by  the  Ainu  *'  the 
naming  ceremony." 

(f)  Bear^  Eyes, 

When  the  Kamtcbadales  kill  a  bear  they  stick  a  sharp  knife  into 
each  eye  and  then  rip  up  the  belly.  This  they  say  is  quite  neces- 
sary, as  bears  have  sometimes  been  known  to  recover,  even  after 
severe  wounds,  and  kill  the  persons  who  have  ripped  them  up  with 

the  intention  of  skinning  them.  Whereas,  they  say,  if  their  eyes 
had  first  been  put  out  they  would  not  have  seen  anything,  and  those 
persons  would  have  escaped.^ 

The  Ainu  of  Yezo  seem  to  know  nothing  of  this  custom.  When 
a  man  kills  a  bear  he  first  skins  it  and  then  carefully  takes  out  the 
^es.  Some  hunters  swallow  the  eyes  raw,  while  others  tenderly 
place  them  on  a  leaf  and  put  them  outside  the  east  end  of  their 
huts.  They  treat  the  eyes  of  deer  in  the  same  way.  I  have  several 
times  asked  why  they  swallow  the  eyes,  and  the  only  reply  I  have  yet 
obtained  is  that  they  consider  them  too  precious  and  beautiful  to  be 
thrown  away.  But  I  have  a  suspicion  that  they  swallow  them  either 
to  prevent  themselves  from  being  bewitched  by  the  animals  they 
slay  or  to  render  them  clear-sighted  when  hunting  and  shooting. 

^  Dobdl's  Tratftis  Ai  SHeriOf  voL  L  pb  t^. 
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(/)  flU  Uuo/Man^  Gam, 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  the  forepaws  of  hares  hanging 
over  the  doorwi^s  and  windows  of  Ainu  huts.  On  making  inquiries 
as  to  the  reason  and  use  of  this  I  find  they  are  placed  there  as 
charms  against  contagious  disease.  They  are  supposed  to  be  very 
effectual  in  preventing  such  scourges  as  smallpox  and  measles  from 
entering  a  hut  and  attacking  a  family.  Thus  we  find  that  even  dis- 
ease as  well  as  animal  and  vegetable  life  is  conceived  of  as  closely 
connected  with  spirit.  The  people  appear  to  believe  that  the  spirit 
or  demon  of  disease  walks  in  at  the  doors  and  windows  of  houses. 
But  for  some  reason  or  other  this  spirit  does  not  like  the  forepaws 
of  hares,  and  will  not  come  near  a  place  where  even  a  single  paw  is 
to  be  seen.  Hence  the  custom  of  hanging  them  up  over  doors  and 
windows.  In  order  to  render  themselves  further  proof  against  this 
evil  spirit  of  sickness,  the  people  sometimes  take  the  foot  and  gently 
scratdi  themselves  with  the  claws.  Or  should  one  have  already 
caught  a  complaint  a  gentle  scratching  with  the  claw  is  supposed  to 
work  wonders  in  driving  out  the  disease  and  effecting  a  cure.  Curi- 
ously enough  the  hind  feet  are  not  supposed  to  have  any  power  at 
all,  and  are  therefore  thrown  away. 

{g)  SkuHs. 

The  skulls  of  hares  are  also  used  as  charms,  so  indeed  are  the 
skulls  of  almost  all  other  animals,  as  well  as  the  heads  of  birds. 
These  are  usually  stuck  on  poles  and  placed  outside  of  the  east  end 
of  Ainu  huts,  though  some  of  them  are  decorated  with  Niisa  and 
kept  in  a  safe  place  within  the  hut.  They  are  all  called  by  a  name 
which  means  "guardian  gods."  They  are  worshipped,  and  their 
chief  function  is  to  preserve  the  people  from  disease,  keep  them 
from  being  bewitched  by  the  animaJs  they  have  killed,  and  to  gener- 
ally watch  over  their  personal  welfare.  This  is  the  chief  use  of  the 
skulls  to  be  seen  studc  up  outside  the  east  end  of  Ainu  huts,  and  in 
this  we  must  seek  their  raison  ^Hre, 

ill)  Dhnnatim, 

But  skulls,  of  some  animals  at  least,  are  used  for  other  purposes. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  the  foju  The  skull  of  this  animal  is  used 
for  purposes  of  divination. 

In  one  of  the  Ainu  villages  in  which  I  have  spent  many  month.s, 
one  of  the  men,  with  whom  I  am  well  acquainted,  was  one  day  very 
angry  at  having  lost  a  paper  dollar.  He  had  a  strong  suspicion  that  a 
particular  young  woman,  his  daughter  in  fact,  who  was  married  and 
lived  next  door,  had  stolen  the  money.  He  accordingly  accused  her 
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of  the  deed.  But  as  she  refused  to  confess,  and  stoutly  and  persist- 
ently denied  the  charge^  her  &ther  proceeded  to  perfonn  what  the 
Ainu  call  by  the  various  names  of  Niwhki  man^ta,  *<The  ceremony 

of  discovery;"  Skiiumb§  marapto,  "The  ceremony  of  the  fox;"  or 
Kema  ko^-hurruru  mantpio,  "  The  ceremony  of  the  light-footed  per- 
son,'*  the  fox  bein^  so  called  on  account  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
it  can  get  ot;t  of  one's  way. 

This  "ceremony  of  the  fox"  is  a  sort  of  divination,  by  means  of 
which  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  an  accused  person  is  supposed  to  be 
established,  and  is  very  closely  allied  to  trial  by  ordeal.  In  the 
present  case,  however,  though  the  pcrbou  was  brought  m  guilty,  and 
implicit  &itb  was  placed  in  the  decision,  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
mistake,  for  shortly  afterwards  the  dollar  was  found ;  but  it  was  quite 
against  the  father's  dignity  to  tell  his  daughter  so.  I  verily  believe 
that  he  wasangiy  to  find  out  that  his  divination  had  played  him  false. 

Every  married  Ainu  keeps  one  fox's  skull,  carefully  decorated  with 
willow  shavings,  stowed  away  among  his  treasures  in  the  eastern  or 
sacred  end  of  his  hut.  With  this  he  divines,  should  he  have  lost 
anything  or  should  something  have  gone  wrong  in  any  other  way 
with  him.  In  such  a  case  he  takes  the  skull  from  its  corner  and, 
after  having  prayed  over  it  and  told  it  all  his  troubles,  asks  it  to  make 
known  to  him  the  cause.  Should  the  spirit  of  the  skull  be  favor- 
able, it  will  show  him  the  whole  matter  in  a  dream. 

The  ceremony  concerning  which  I  am  now  speaking  was  con- 
ducted as  follows :  The  accused  person  was  brought  into  the  hut  of 
her  father  and  made  to  sit  in  front  of  him.  He  then  produced  his 
fox's  skull,  prayed  before  it,  told  it  of  his  loss,  and  asked  it  to  favor 
him  by  answering  truly.  He  next  separated  the  lower  jaw  from  the 
rest  of  the  skull  The  top  part  of  the  skull,  which  is  called  sapa 
nuMf  was  reverently  put  on  one  side,  and  the  jaw  placed  upon  his 
head,  teeth  upwards.  He  then  gently  leant  forward  so  as  to  allow 
the  jaw  to  gradually  slip  to  the  floor.  As  it  fell  with  the  teeth  to 
the  ground  his  daughter  was  thereby  proved  guilty;  but  should  it 
have  fallen  with  the  teeth  upwards  she  would  have  been  declared 
innocent  The  person  proved  guilty  was  called  Ko-niwokgurut 
"  the  person  pointed  out "  or  dbcovered. 

Should  it  have  happened,  however,  that  the  loser  of  the  money 
had  no  suspicion  as  to  the  thief,  he  would  have  tied  a  long  piece  of 
string  to  the  skull,  and,  having  gathered  up  the  string  in  a  bunch  in 
his  hand,  would  have  caused  an  assembly  of  people  whom  he  sus- 
pected  each  to  take  one  piece  of  the  string  and  all  pull  together. 
He  who  took  the  piece  immediately  attached  to  the  skuU  would  have 
been  the  person  "pointed  out"  as  the  culprit. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  Ainu  have  implicit  confidence  in  this 
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curious  ceremony,  though  it  does  play  them  false  sometimes.  I 
should  also  remark  that  many  Ainu  men,  when  going  on  a  long  jour- 
ney, reverently  carry  a  fox  skull  among  their  luggage ;  with  this  they 
divine,  and  determine  which  way  to  take  or  which  of  two  things 
should  be  done  next. 

(J)  Objcdim  to  being  Fhotoi^raphed* 

It  was  an  old  belief  among  the  Ainu  ^ — a  belief  which  has  now 
almost  entirely  died  out  in  Yezo  —  that  by  being  sketched  or  photo- 
graphed, esf^cially  when  in  a  naked  condition,  their  natural  life  was 
thereby  shortened  in  some  mysterious  way  or  other.  The  term  the 
people  use  with  reference  to  this  is  Ainu  katu  ehangc,  "the  man 
draws  nigh  to  his  form  ,  and  that  is  hke  saying  "death  is  at  hand" 
or  **  the  man  is  becoming  a  ghost."  Even  so  late  as  the  year  1890 
a  gentleman  travelling  in  Yezo  had  his  sketch-block  taken  away  by 
some  Ainu  because  he  was  sketching  them  when  they  were  nearly 
naked.  The  people  appeared  to  see  something  uncanny  in  having 
their  mere  form  produced  without  the  substance.   To  speak  of  the  j 

of  a  person  is  often  equivalent  to  speaking  of  his  soul,  spirit, 
or  ghost.  Hence  to  produce  a  person's  form  on  paper  was  coosid* 
ered  to  be  like  drawing  the  soul  out  of  him  and  placing  it  in  an  un- 
natural p)Osition,  and  the  man  himself  was  henceforth  supposed  to  be 
gradually  shadowing  off  into  mere  physical  form  without  material 
substance.  In  short,  the  Ainu  appeared  to  think  that  by  having  his 
photograph  taken  a  person  was  thereby  being  transformed  into  a 
ghost  before  his  time. 

The  person  I  have  just  referred  to  is  not  the  only  one  who  has  in- 
advertently got  into  trouble  in  this  way.  Mr.  B.  Douglas  Howard, 
who  travelled  in  Saghalien  for  a  short  time,  has  given  us  his  experi- 
ences among  the  Ainu  who  dwell  there.  In  his  boolc,  which  is  en- 
titled Trans-Siberian  Savages,"  I  find  two  passages  which  illustrate 
the  point  under  discussion,  though  he  does  not  appear  to  be  aware 
of  the  reasons  for  this  Ainu  aversion  to  the  camera.  I  now  quote 
£rom  that  book  the  two  passages  I  refer  to.  On  page  95  we  find 
that  Mr.  Howard  brought  out  his  hand-mirror  for  the  inspection 
of  the  people.  He  says:  "This  to  my  astonishment  quickly  pro- 
duced exactly  the  effect  my  rifle  failed  to  accompli-h  As  fast  as  I 
showed  them  their  faces,  they  darted  like  arrows  to  the  doorway,  and 
nothing  could  induce  them  to  come  back.  I  didn't  wonder  at  it," 
etc:  Evidently  Mr.  Howard  thought  that  it  was  their  own  filth  or 
ugliness  they  were  afraid  ot  But  he  should  have  looked  deeper 
than  that,  for  it  would  be  unnatural  for  them  to  consider  themselves, 
brought  up  as  they  are,  either  dirty  or  ugly,  whatever  Mr.  Howard 
may  have  thought  of  their  looks.  The  fact,  however,  is  explained 
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by  the  Ainu  words,  Amu  katu  eha^e,  "  the  man  draws  nigh  to  his 
form." 

On  page  96  Mr.  Howard  says :  — 

I n  a  very  quiet  way  I  had  taken  a  good  many  carefully  selected  snap- 
shots with  tny  camera,  which  included  the  old  chief,  the  wizard,  and  several 
other  portraits.  Thuikiiig  I  would  like  to  add  to  thdr  pleasure  anothar  en- 
tirefy  new  surprise  and  sensation,  and  also,  perhaps,  to  impress  them  still 
lur^N*  with  my  own  wonderful  powers,  1  took  an  almost  endless  amount 
of  trouble  to  develop  a  few  of  them,  especially  the  portraits.  Of  these  the 
only  one  now  in  my  possession  is  the  portrait  of  the  old  chief. 

The  worst  part  of  it  is  that  my  loss  of  the  others  is  due  to  a  calamity 
which  with  such  immense  pains  I  myself  innocently  brought  about. 

One  day,  when  several  men  were  in  the  hut  widi  the  chief,  I  took  the 
opportunity  to  attempt  a  surprise,  and  watch  the  e£Eect  upon  them  as  I  di9> 
played  before  them  their  newly  finished  portraits.  Instantly  they  sprang  to 
their  feet  as  if  they  had  been  shot.  All  except  the  chief  rushed  out  of  the 
hi:t  as  if  in  a  rage.  The  old  chief  stamped  up  and  down  the  hut  in  the 
greatest  distress.  Hearing  a  crreat  hubbub  mixed  with  wild  cries  outside, 
I  went  to  the  liut  door,  where  1  lound  these  people,  whose  gentle  virtues  I 
have  so  faithfully  depicted,  raving  and  gesticulating  in  the  most  menacing 
manner.  To  my  utter  consternation  I  saw  that  acMue  of  tiiem  wore  bran- 
dishing  sticks,  some  of  diem  knives,  —  that,  indeed,  one  and  all  were  sud* 
dcnly  changed  to  savages  of  the  wildest  type. 

Utterly  bewildered  nt  this  sudden  change  of  affairs,  yet  assumin;:;  tliat 
the  pictures  must  have  m  some  way  been  the  cause  of  it,  and  remembering 
as  I  did  the  eiiect  of  the  looking-glass  upon  them,  I  appealed  as  well  as  I 
could  to  the  chie^  exhibited  my  regret,  and  tried  to  make  him  understand 
tiiat  I  placed  myself  and  everything  I  had  in  hb  hands.  To  make  a  dean 
breast  of  it,  I  brought  out  my  pictures,  my  apparatus,  and  everything  that 
pertained  to  It,  and  ofTered  to  put  them  all  into  the  fireplace,  but  there  was 
no  hre.  Meanwhile  the  people  outside  grew  so  violent  that  the  chief  was 
obliged  to  go  out  to  them. 

After  a  long  parley,  tiic  chief  returned  and  made  me  understand  that  I 
must  carry  everything  outside.  As  fast  as  they  could  do  it,  a  big  fire  was 
kindled  in  front  ci  the  hut  Inaos  wane  stuck  in  the  ground  all  around 
the  fire,  and  following  their  intimations,  while  they  stood  back  as  if  in  great- 
est  alarm,  I  threw  my  poor  kodak,  my  pictures,  all  my  apparatus  on  the  fire, 
and  stood  there  cahnly  looking  on  till  nothing  was  left  of  them  but  ashes. 

I  have  heard  it  stated  that  these  people,  among  other  races  (take 
the  Chinese  for  example)  who  object  to  being  sketched  or  photo- 
graphed, do  so  because  they  fancy  that  life  will  only  last  as  long  as 

the  photograph  or  sketch.  But  is  not  the  idea  contnincd  in  the  Ainu 
expression,  "the  man  draws  nigh  to  his  form,"  really  the  reason? 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  so. 

^o/m  BaUtulor, 

Sapporo,  Japan. 
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ESKIMO  TALES  AND  SONGS. 

In  the  second  volume  of  this  Journal  (pp.  123  ff.)  Dr.  H.  Rink 
and  the  writer  published  a  number  of  Eskimo  talcs  from  Baffin 
Land.  On  the  following  pages  I  give  the  texts  and  translations  of 
a  few  more  tales,  ditties,  and  songs  which  were  collected  by  me  in 
Cumberland  Sound  in  the  years  1883  and  1884. 

I.    THE  WOMAN  AND  THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  SINGING  HOUSE. 

Arrtaq  :      "  Kaung      o'ma      inuraju'nga         Naung  5'ma 

Woman:  *^  Where  that  ooe  kaowmrf  When  that  one 

taoraju'nga?*        Qagilu'go*         Inurajuqaju'va,*  qagilu'go 

feiauf  n  there  i»  a  nnxing bMM  it bilM OTVBV 0)  If  there  U  i 'ni  rir^ 

for  him  (?)  hoUM  for  bun  (?) 

taorajuqaju'va.        Inurajuqadja'ngilaq."  • 

Qa'gim      i'nua:      **  Uba'rajuk,  taba'rajuk." 

The  sioging  honae      ita  owner :  "  Here  he  b,  there  he  is." 

Amaq :      "  Naung     o'ma     isijaraju'ngin  ?     Naung  o'ma 

W«A  "Whm         1lMt«u  Ibfeeir  WImn  Untont 

kanarajn'ni^n  ?    Naung    S^ma    siqoraju'ngin  ?    Naung  d'ma 

the  lower  part  of  his  legs?       Where         |ll«t«M  bblonwr  Where  llMt«M 

quqtoraraju'ngin?      Naung      o'ma       oqpatiraju'ngin  ? " 

his  thighs  ?  Where  that  <aat>  the  upper  parts  of  hia  thi^ht?'* 

Qa'gim      I'nua:       "  Uba'rajuk,        taba  rajuk." 
Amaq:      "Naung      5'ma      timiraju'nga  ?  ** 

Woman:  "Where  that  one  h3«b«ny?" 

Qa'gim      i'nua :      "  Uba'rajuk,  taba'rajuk." 

TheaiBsiag  booM^   ha  owneri  "Hen  It  is,  there  U  is." 

Amaq:  ** Naung  o'ma  kHatiraju'nga?  Naung  5^ma  teliraju'nga? 


titttflM  dttoniKr^rtof tab      Wlwft    tiMOM  Uiaimr 

Naung  o'ma  qomastraju'nga?    Naung    o'ma    nSaqoraju'nga  ? " 

When      thatOM  UiMdlf  Where        that  otw  Mllwi&*' 

Qa'gim      i'nua :      "  Ubarajuk,  taba'rajuk." 

The  dngitig  house    its  owner :  "  Han  it  i%  than  it  fSt" 

Nujarajuqadja'ngilaq. 

He  had  no  hair. 

Explanations :  i.  inmk^  man ;  -rajuk^  this  suffix,  which  occurs  throughout  this 
tale,  is  not  known  to  exist  in  oUier  dialects.  Its  meaning  to  unknown,  s.  Uuq^ 

Greenland  Angakok  !nn[!Tinc:c  ;  iaHrsaq,  man.  3.  Perhaps  :  When  I  bring  him  up 
out  of  the  ground,  or  from  qagi,  singing  house.  4.  fmtk.  man;  •Ti^itkj  -qorpoq^ 
he  has  —  ;  -juva  ?    5.  -<jarpoqy  he  has  —  ;  -djangtiaq,  not. 

This  tale  refers  to  the  notion  of  the  Eskimo  that  each  singing 
house  in  which  festivals  are  held  has  an  "owner,"  that  is,  a  super- 
natural being,  to  whom  it  belongs.  He  is  supposed  to  have  bandy 
legs ;  he  has  no  hair,  and  no  bones  in  his  occiput   To  touch  this 
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part  of  his  body  results  in  immediate  death.  The  woman  in  this 
tale  enters  the  singing  house  while  it  is  dark  and  invokes  tbe  spirit. 

He  appears,  although  she  does  not  see  him.  When  she  asks  for  the 
parts  of  his  body  she  is  supposed  to  touch  them.  When  she  asks  : 
"where  is  his  head"  she  touches  his  bald,  soft  occiput,  and  falls 
down  dead. 

n.   SONG  SUNG  AT  RELIGIOUS  FESTIVALS  IN  THE  SINGING  BOVSB. 

AjarpC'ja  aita'rpik  ajarpeja  aita'rpik  ajijaija. 
Ajarpeja  taitlani'qdjuaq  ajarpeja  aita'rpik  ajijaija. 

Ajarpeja  puila'qdjuaq  ajarpeja  aita'rpik  ajijaija. 

Um  white  whale 

Ajarpeja    ataq    ajarpSja  aita'rpik  ajijaija. 

the  hooded  teal 

Ajarpeja  minge'riaq  ajarpeja  aita'rpik  ajijaija. 

the  nlrooa 

Ajarpeja  qilikaili'qjuaq  ajarpeja  aita'rpik  ajijaija. 

th«  oiriboo 

Ajarpeja   maktlak   ajarpeja  aita'rpik  ajijaija, 

dwgnMndMl 

Ajarpeja  angraie'tiak  ajarpeja  aita'rpik  ajijaija. 

the  teal 

Ajarpeja  tiktla'rlik  ajarpeja  aita'rpik  ajijaija. 

the  fs-atrut 

Ajaxpcja  axtsuare'dlik  ajarpeja  aita'rpik  ajijaija. 

IhapeiurlMtr 

Ajarpeja  pisuqa'k  ajarpeja  aita'rpik  ajijaija. 

the  tat. 

Ajarpeja  kangirtau'k  ajarpeja  aita'rpik  ajijaija. 

tiMbM 

Ajarpeja  singa'qte  ajarpeja  aita'rpik  ajijaija. 

the  wolf 

Ajarpeja  auvira'q  ajarpeja  aita'rpik  ajijaija. 

tbe  Uhm 

This  song  is  of  peculiar  interest — notwithstanding  it  is  only  an 
enumeration  of  animals — because  all  the  words  of  the  song  belong 
to  the  sacred  language  of  the  shamans,  or  angakut.  The  song  is 
sung  as  a  chorus  of  all  the  people  assembled  in  the  singing  housCi 

Only  those  who  have  to  observe  certain  regulations  reftirding  work 
and  food  on  accor,nt  of  the  recent  death  of  a  relative  arc  not  per- 
mitted to  join  in  the  song.  I  do  not  know  if  the  burden  has  any 
meaning. 

The  sacred  language  of  the  Eskimo  of  Cumberland  Sound  con- 
tains a  number  of  words  which  occur  in  other  dialects  of  the  Eskimo 
hmguage,  while  others  are  descriptive  words.  Still  others  I  have 
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not  been  able  to  catplain.  These  words  are  used  by  the  shamans  in 
all  their  incantations.  The  identity  of  a  number  of  these  words  in 
the  sacred  language  of  Greenland  and  of  Baffin  Land  proves  the 
great  antiquity  of  this  form  of  speech, 

I  give  here  a  list,  with  the  equivalent  of  the  words  in  the  ordi> 
nary  language,  and  with  some  explanatory  remarks. 


I.  Wanb  wAiek  ^cemr  in  htk  iie  Siered  Lm^musu  tf  Gnutkutd  and 

Acgakok 
Ijinguaip.  Oh 

Be^n  Land, 

Engliali. 

Rtanrks. 

aipat 

meat 

aipat,  Angakok  language  of  Greea^ 

land. 

pungini 

qingmtk 

dog 

punguaq,  Angakok  language  oC  GceeD* 
land. 

takudnitar 

ijinga 

Us  eye 

te'kkunaet,  Angakok  language  of 
Greenland.  (Ordinary  language, 
pvpil  of  eye.) 

Mdiiita,'q 

•iiit 

ear 

tudlortik,  Angakok  lango^pe  of  Gteeo- 

land  (suvdioq,  a  tube). 

tttirtsu't 

Qkusik 

kettle 

outsersOt,  Angakok  language  of  Green- 
land (fitsivoq,  it  is  boiling). 

X  Words  mthick  occur  in 

the  Sacred  T  an:ziin^:^f  of  Baffin  Land  and  in  tht 

Ordinary  Language 

of  other  Dialtcts. 

ataq 

mSktlak  (mak- 

tak) 
pisuqa'ng 
qaumat  (qau> 
na'vun,  our — )  taqim 
ittbge'riaq 


qairoUk       hooded  seal  ataq,  Greenland. 


ngjuk 
terie'iiiaq 


ixaluk 


bearded  seal  magdlaq,  Alaska, 
lox  pichuktei  Mackenzie. 


paija'qdjuaq 

tiktla'riik 

uxsoare'dlik 
kangirtau'k 


qilelujaq 

nivir] 

nanuk 

tingmiaq 


qarnnat,  Greenland. 

mingeriaq,  Labrador,  small  fish.  Ift 
the  Angakok  language  of  Green- 
land,  roingneriak,  sea  ^niTnalffr 


y.  JUtar^Hv  Words, 

white  whale    s  fhe  laige  sen  mammal* 

walnis  "  with  a  pickaxe. 

polar  bear  =  with  blubber  (?). 

bird  from  kanga'terpoq,  he  rises* 

wolf  witii  red  mouUi. 


qaumatg  (qau- 
mati'vun,  our — )  siri'nirn 
puaq 


aiiirti'rbik 
kanldftak 
sfarvak 

andlitrik 
iaantuu'k 


tfnaa 

ine'luak 
ai'qoq 


making  daylip;lit. 

anirtarpoq,  he  breathes,   place  of 

breathing, 
made  to  beat  O^mdrtipif,  he  makes  tt 

beat). 

dried  intes-    from  si'garpox,  it  crackles,  creaks  (?). 
tines 

from  audlirpoq,  he  travels, 
from  isakpoq,  be  stretches  out  his 
hand. 


sun 
lungs 

heart 


knee 
hand 
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kangirtsu'ak 
Uidliju'viaq 

taxnukuata' 


taitlani'qdjuaq, 
tatla'nim  aqbiq 
qilikaili'qO 

djiiaq      y  tnlEto 
qa'ngilinf^  ) 
angmic'tiaq  ne'tiq 
auvira'q  saunirn 
kdala'tik  pitang 


qUq  sealskin        Labrador,  eritik,  a  bird  or  skin,  the 

hair  of  which  Is  being  plucked, 
deoaldn       taken  in  mouth  (becauise  U  is  chewed 

in  being  curried), 
head  Greenland :  kangeq,  top  of  a  plant 

blanket        from  udlikpa',  he  covers  it 
heathers  uDf  Greenland:  siiiigaroq,  branchei 

der  bed         spread  out. 
tooth  from  tamorpa',  be  chews  it 

4.  UntxpkBUud  Wor^h. 

see  Greenlaod  tales:  tftdlangimikp  cai^ 
whale  iboo. 

csriboo 


niaxoq 

qipiq 

ftd&'tjeD 

kigut 


nubik  igdlo 

Ungiliqa'wik  iqa'irik 

kairak  ti'ngo 

tami'nga  tarto 

ilfji'rbik  qimi'rbik 
aipalnkblft' 

adnukse^nga  octiq 
akorudjiaq 


seal 
bone 

thonff  to  which 

traces  of  dogs 

are  fastened 
house  sec  nupoq,  he  moves  his  home, 

intesttiies 
liver 
kidn^ 
pot 
mouth 
outer  jacket 
womeii's  fafscdies* 


III.  THE  raven's  SOKa 

Ktlirsiortarata^    taunane,    amaqdjuqoun     una  qiaviktung^ 


WllCB  we  happened  10(0 

to  the  -sea 

qitungu  qdjuago^  nutingrnen.* 


I.  KiUq  situated  seaward,—  siorpoq  goes  to  look  ior^  tarpoq  (Gieealaiid 
i^rpoq"^  happens  to.  a.  ftavoq^  it  freeses;  -ivikfi^t  really.  3.  ^  he  says. 
4.  nu^tp^t  it  breaks. 

The  (male)  raven  sings  :  When  we  happened  to  go  down  towards 
the  sea,  our  wives  said  that  their  eggs  broke  and  the  young  ones 
were  frozen  to  death.  (Tune^  see  "  The  Central  Eskima  6th  An* 
nual  Report  Bureau  of  Ethnology,*'  p.  655.) 


VJ.    DITTY  OF  THE  TORNIT. 

Fika  pikagneog,  mingepignerming^  qigepignerming  ^  sukadla' 

«p  irtft  frequent  iufflp*  nWl  fmtnmt  leap* 

Sx,  5x1 

«i  txt 

I.  mfyigtrpoq^  he  jonipa ;  -fiaJ^  ia  in  the  habit  of—;  -tUq^  partidpla;  -mAs/, 
irfUi.  a.  q^trpoq,  he  leaps. 
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The  Tornit  are  a  fabulous  people  said  to  have  inhabited  the 
Eskimo  country  in  olden  times.  The  UadiLiuu  says  that  they  were 
finally  driven  away  by  the  Eskimo.  There  are  many  aoagjt  said  to 
have  been  sung  by  the  people.  The  above  ditty  was  song  by  the 
Tornit  when  they  made  merry.  The  person  reciting  the  ditty  jumps 
up  and  down,  to  the  right  and  to  the  leCt,  with  bent  knees,  the  hands 
hanging  down,  the  palms  touching  each  Other.  When  crying  aj^3x  1 
he  jumps  high  up.   (See  /  c,  p.  649.) 

V.   OWL  AND  RAVEN.  (/.  T.,  p.  64I.) 

The  owl  and  the  raven  were  fast  friends.  One  day  the  rnven 
made  a  new  dress,  dappled  white  and  black,  for  the  owl,  who  in 
return  made  a  pair  of  boots  of  whalebone  for  the  raven,  and  then 
began  to  make  a  white  dress.  When  she  was  about  to  try  it  on, 
the  raven  was  hopping  about  and  would  not  sit  still.  Tlic  owl  got 
angry  and  said  :  — 

Irgoautidungmik  kuvirita  pierakin,  qigalerit ! 

with  Uttbber  if  I  hw     over  you,        don't  fump  I 

As  the  raven  continued  hopping  about,  the  owl  fell  into  a  passion 
and  poured  the  contents  of  her  lamp  over  him.  Then  the  raven 
cried  :  "  qaq !  qaq ! "  and  since  that  day  he  has  been  black  all  over. 

VL  (/.  C„  p.  591.) 

A  stone  which  is  washed  down  the  hills  by  the  melting  waters, 
and  which  is  supposed  to  become  the  supernatural  helper  of  the 
man  who  finds  it,  says : — 

Qigivinerming    mingiviktunga    taora'qdjuin*    sudluqta'ngin  * 

With  leaps  I  jamp  in  leaps  men  ihdr  mi 

imiordlu'gin  imirtsudlugin  qigiviktunga, 

vhaa  tfa*  to*  maha  for  dm  wfaaa  there  is  much  water  lor  IM         I  joap  mlL 

I.  Angakolc  wonL  1.  Angakok  word. 

/.  men  hear  me  jumping  in  long  leaps ;  when  the  ice  melts  and 
when  there  is  plenty  of  water  I  jump. 

VIL 

A  boy  had  drifted  out  to  sea  in  his  kajak.  When  his  grandmother 
saw  him  she  sang : — 

Irgnutft'n,  aksut  j^'orin !  a,  a,  pft'orin,  pS'orin,  pS'orin  I 

Qna^BH,      ibom     p«ddkl     il^Ab*    paddla^       fuUhf  f&U^l 

yiiL  uTrriA'Q's  soNa  (tune,  A  c,  p.  654.) 
A)a ;  adlSnaipunga ;  ima  adlenait  1 

Iam)oyfal{  thlA  blogAdt 
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Aja;  sikuqdjualimena  adlenaitf 
Aja;  adlfnaipunga ;  imaadlenaitl 


Nunagivuktarun  tangerangitu,  adienait  f 


Aja;      qangaliqla       taba,  adienait! 


Iqumanguadlunga    iqumalirpunga,  adienait! 

Whea  I  get  tired  4^  beiof;  awake      I  begin  to  b«  awake,     tt  is  joyful  I 


This  song  was  composed  by  a  young  man  named  Utitiaq,  who 
went  adrift  on  the  ice  when  sealing,  and  did  not  reach  the  shore 
until  after  a  week  of  hardships  and  privations 


Aja,  I  am  joyful ;  this  is  good ! 

Aja,  there  is  nothing  but  ice  around       that  is  good! 

Aja,  I  am  joyful ;  this  is  good  1 

Mjr  country  is  nothing  but  dusli,  that  b  good  1 

Aja,  I  am  joyful;  this  is  good! 
Aja,  when,  indeed,  wi!!  this  end  ?  this  is  q:nnd  ! 
I  am  tired  ui  walciuu^  and  waking,  tliis  i2>  j^ood  I 


Aja ;  adicxiaipuiiga  ,  ima  adienait  1 


When  indeed  I  do  not  Wnnw    enough,    it  ia  }oyfu! ! 


TRAMSLATIOK. 


FnmMBaas, 
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RETROSPECT  OF  THE  FOLK-LORE  OF  THE  COLUM- 
BIAN IxposmoN.i 

The  Columbinn  Exposition  at  Chicago  afforded  the  greatest  op- 
portunity to  the  student  and  collector  of  folk-lore  that  has  ever  been 
presented  upon  this  continent  A  special  section  of  the  Depnrtment 
of  Anthropology,  under  Professor  Frederic  W.  Putnam,  was  assigned 
to  the  subject,  under  the  charge  of  the  writer,  in  which  was  dis- 
played a  collection  of  objects  illustrative  of  folk-lore;  while  in 
the  library  of  the  same  department,  in  charge  of  Mr.  C.  Staniland 
Wake,  a  large  collection  of  folk4ore  literature^  indttding  the  current 
joumalfly  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  student  These  special 
collections,  however,  formed  hut  a  small  part  of  the  available  ma- 
terial relating  to  folk-lore  at  the  Fair.  In  almost  every  building  on 
the  grounds  collections  of  great  significance  might  be  discovered, 
and  people  of  many  races  were  to  be  found,  living  more  or  less  in 
their  native  manner,  in  and  about  the  confines  of  the  Exposition. 

As  mentioned  in  a  former  article  in  this  Journal,  the  objects  in 
the  folk-lore  section  proper  were  practically  limited  to  implements 
used  in  rnmes.  In  addition,  however,  several  collections  of  interest 
were  shown  in  this  section  by  private  exhibitors.  Mr.  George  F. 
Kunz  displayed  under  the  name  of  the  New  York  Branch  of  The 
American  Folk  Lore  Society  a  collection  of  gems  and  minerals  hav- 
ing a  folk-lore  significance  which  were  of  peculiar  interest  and  value. 
The  Museum  of  Archaeology  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  ex- 
hibited a  veiy  complete  series  of  objects  illustrating  the  customs  of 
tiie  Chinese  laborers  in  the  United  States.  In  this  connection  was 
shown  a  collection  of  Chinese  folk-literature,  comprising  the  novels 
and  story-books  of  southern  China,  together  with  the  works  on  his- 
tory, medicine^  arithmetic,  and  astrology  that  are  in  common  use 
among  the  Chinese  laborers  in  this  country.  The  Museum  of  the 
University  also  contributed  a  collection  of  Oriental  charms  and  amu- 
lets, and  a  series  of  Japanese  toys,  intended  chiefly  to  illustrate  the 
value  of  toys  as  museum  specimens. 

Both  Chinese  and  Japanese  toys,  as  well  as  those  of  India,  —  of  all 
countries,  in  fact,  —  abound  in  representations  of  mythological  per- 
sonages and  animals,  of  implements  used  in  religious  and  ceremonial 
observances,  and,  not  less  interesting,  domestic  and  agricultural 

*  This  article  was  prepared  with  the  intention  of  including  it  in  the  October- 
December  number.  Although  the  year  of  the  Exposition  has  passed,  neverthe- 
kss»  at  no  review  of  its  folk-lore  has  been  printed,  it  has  been  thought  that  many 
iMtors  to  the  Fair  would  be  glad  to  have  in  permanent  form  a  deta^ptkn  of  its 
antlvopological  riches  in  this  departnieiit. — £d. 
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utensils*  which  are  often  those  of  a  past  age.  Thus  among  the  In- 
dian toys  sent  from  Lucknow  by  Sir  Charles  Todd  Crosthwaite  were 
to  be  found  a  set  of  fourteen  earthen  utensils,  representing  the 

dowry  of  a  Mohammedan  bride,  and  the  palankeen  in  which  she  is 
carried  ;  a  set  of  twenty-two  earthen  utensils  used  in  a  Hindoo  house- 
hold ;  and  a  set  of  twenty-six  articles  used  during  the  Diwali  festi- 
val, as  well  as  the  pichkari  (syringe)  played  during  the  Holi  festival 
or  ilindou  saturnalia,  with  red  iluids  which  are  squirted  at  passers- 
by.  Among  the  Japanese  toys  were  models  of  dwelling-houses  and 
the  house-boat ;  temples  vith  their  outlying  buildings,  both  Shhitd 
and  Buddhistic;  masks  and  Shintd  ceremonial  objects,  many  of 
whidi  would  be  difficult  to  obtain,  or  eidiibit  in  a  museum  except  in 
miniature. 

Among  the  notable  objects  illustrating  religious  ceremonials  in 
this  section  was  a  Gra^o-Buddhistic  fragment  from  Takt-i-Bagh»  near 
Mardan,  India,  exhibited  by  H.  C.  Thompson,  Esq.,  which  formed 
part  of  the  frieze  supporting  steps  leaclinn:  up  to  a  temple.  This 
precious  object,  approximately  of  the  time  of  King  Asoka,  was 
carved  with  the  representation  of  a  seated  Buddha  in  the  act  of  bap- 
tizing a  neophyte.  The  figures  with  which  he  was  surrounded  dis- 
played a  curious  commingling  of  Greek  and  Indian  types.  Other 
sculptured  fragments  from  Ranighat  included  a  mutilated  statue  of 
an  orator,  which  suggests  the  famous  statue  of  Demosthenes  at 
Athena,  and  an  archer  with  a  quiver  of  arrows  like  those  still  used 
by  the  wild  tribes  in  Afghanistan. 

The  exhibit  of  the  United  States  National  Museum  in  the  Gov- 
emment  Building  contained  many  objects  of  folk-lore  significance, 
notably  the  collections  ilkistrntive  of  Mohammedan  and  Jewish  cere- 
monials preparer!  by  Dr.  Cyrus  Adler,  which  were  remarkable  for 
their  completeness  and  beauty  of  arrangement,  and  the  scientific 
manner  in  which  they  were  labelled  and  classified.  Here,  too,  was 
to  be  seen,  among  other  interesting  groups  of  American  Indians, 
modelled  and  arranged  under  the  direction  of  Professor  William  H. 
HoUnes  and  Mr.  Frank  Hamilton  Cushinf^  a  case  containing  life* 
sised  effigies  of  the  participants  in  a  Zufii  ceremonial  The  details  of 
this  group  were  represented  with  a  fideUty  which  has  never  been 
equalled,  and  its  story,  which  wiU  shortly  be  published  by  Mr.  Gush- 
ing, can  scarcely  exceed  in  interest  the  beauty  and  charm  of  the 
materia]  presentation. 

The  exhibits  of  foreign  governments  at  the  Fair  were  chiefly  de- 
voted to  objects  of  art  and  industry,  referring  to  the  present  and 
future  rather  than  to  the  past,  and  to  the  culture  which  is  becoming 
the  common  property  of  the  world,  rather  than  that  which  is  dis- 
tinctive ut  their  I  expect! vc  nationalities.    To  thi^  however,  tiierc 
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were  some  exceptions.  In  the  English  section  in  the  Mauutactuies 
iiuilding  was  a  most  important  collection  of  ancient  Irish  jeweh"/ 
and  objects  of  metal,  comprising  originals  and  repiodiiction&  Spain 
dbplayed  in  the  Women's  Building  a  series  ol  life-sized  models  rep- 
resenting the  costumes  of  Spanish  peasant  women  of  the  different 
provinces;  Russia  exhibited  a  collection  illustrating  the  costumes 
and  domestic  industries  of  Astatic  Russia;  while  Siam  and  Korea 
contributed  typical  collections  extending  over  the  entire  range  of 
native  life  and  ceremonial. 

The  Korean  collection  was  of  the  highest  importance.  Here  were 
shown  the  ceremonial  costumes  of  the  court  and  military  officials, 
the  banners  of  the  various  military  camps,  the  dresses  of  the  kaisan 
or  singing  girls,  the  native  musical  instruments,  the  instruments  for 
writing,  and  papers  from  the  government  examinations,  native  chairs 
and  conveyances,  with  jewelry  and  ceremonial  oniaraents  of  great 
significance.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  official  govern- 
ment exhibits  was  that  of  Ceylon,  which  was  installed  in  a  separate 
building,  and  comprised  not  only  a  very  complete  display  of  objects 
from  Ceylon,  but  also  a  series  of  objects  from  the  Maldives,  which 
had  been  especially  collected  for  the  Columbian  Exposition.  The 
most  complete  exhibit  from  any  country  at  the  Fair  was  that  sent 
by  H.  H.  the  Sultan  of  Johore. 

It  appears  from  an  examination  of  the  official  lists  that  the  Sul- 
tan's orders  to  send  representations  of  everything  in  his  kingdom 
were  faithfully  carried  out  This,  one  of  the  smallest  and  least 
known  of  all  the  many  lands  which  participated,  is  entitled  to  the 
highest  praise;  and  the  objects  illustrative  of  iolk-lore  were  of  im- 
portance not  only  from  their  number  and  completeness,  but  from 
the  peculiarly  composite  character  of  the  people  represented.  The 
400,000  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  consist  of  about  35,000  Malays 
and  about  250^000  Chinese  from  the  southern  provinces,  with  not  a 
few  Javanese,  Siamese^  Tamils,  Klmgs,  Arabs,  and  Dyaks*  as  well  as 
the  aboriginal  Saki  and  Jacoons. 

The  influence  of  the  Portuguese  has  been  strongly  felt  here,  and 
yet  so  careful  was  the  arnmgement  and  cataloguing  of  the  collec- 
tions that  the  various  elements  could  be  recognized  and  studied. 
Models  of  native  dwellings  included  the  rude  shelters  of  the  Saki 
and  Jacoons.  A  Malay  audience  hall,  mosque,  and  rajah's  palace, 
and  even  the  palace  kitchen,  bath,  and  gateway,  were  adequately 
represented.  Models  of  every  form  of  boat  that  is  found  in  the  ad- 
jacent u-aters  were  shown ;  the  arms  and  utensils  of  the  aboriginal 
people  and  the  Malays  and  Chinese ;  the  primitive  forge  and  black- 
smith's tools the  culinary  utensils ;  and  everything,  in  fact,  that  re- 
lated to  the  inner  life  of  the  people.  The  costumes  embraced  almost 
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every  kind  of  dress  worn  hy  the  different  classes,  and  even  included 
the  robe,  and  adornments  of  the  Sultan's  company  of  Chinese  actors, 
with  their  properties*  and  specimens  of  bridal  dress  and  other  arti* 
cles  relating  to  a  Malay  wedding.    Through  the  intelligent  direction 

of  I\Tr.  Rotmsevelle  Wildman,  the  United  States  Commissioner  for 
Straits  Settlements  and  Borneo,  these  objects  have  been  distributed 
through  various  museums  in  this  country. 

Among  the  buildingfs  erected  by  foreign  governments  within  the 
grounds  were  several  interesting  specimens  of  national  architecture. 
The  Norwegian  house  was  designed  after  an  old  wooden  church  of 
the  twelfth  century ;  and  the  Spanbh  building  was  a  reproduction  of 
part  of  La  Lonja,  the  Bourse  at  Valencia,  dating  from  the  fourteenth 
century. 

"The  'German  House'  or  German  Government  Buildings  on  the 
lake  shore,  was  designed  by  the  Government  Architect^  Johannes 
Radke,  of  Berlin.  Its  style  was  that  of  the  early  German  Renais- 
sance of  the  fifteenth  century,  betokening  the  transition  from  the 

pure  Gothic,  and  leaning  on  such  models  as  the  tower  of  the  Aschaf- 
fenburg  Castle,  a  gable  of  Goslar,  the  City  Hall  of  Rothenburg,  etc. 
The  outer  walls  were  covered  with  rich  scrafito  paintings  by  the  Ger- 
man artist.  Max  Seliger.  The  coat-of-arms  of  the  German  States 
decorated  the  space  over  the  main  entrance,  above  winch  is  the  im- 
perial eagle ;  to  the  right  spreads  the  drastic  German  motto,  in 
ancient  rhyme,  which  translated  reads, 

Fnrtful  and  powerful,  full  of  com  and  wine,  full  of  strength  and  irOD* 
Tuneful  and  thoughtful  —  I  will  praise  thee,  Fatherland  nune. 

The  chief  points  of  attraction,  however,  for  the  student  of  folk- 
lore at  the  Exposition,  were  to  be  found  in  the  Midway  FlatsanccL 
Before  touchmg  upon  these  exhibits  reference  should  be  made  to 
the  native  peoples  dwelling  within  the  main  inclosure  of  the  Expo- 
sition. It  was  the  intention  of  Professor  Putnam  to  bring  together 
representatives  of  various  American  tribes,  living  in  their  native 
houses  upon  the  shores  of  the  South  Lagoon,  adjacent  to  the  An- 
thropological Building.  Lack  of  adequate  means  prevented  the 
fulfilment  of  this  plan  in  its  entirety,  but  a  number  of  aboriginal 
American  houses  were  built  here,  comprising  a  iVnobscot  village, 
with  numerous  representatives  of  that  tribe  from  Oldtown,  Maine ; 
a  number  of  Iroquois  houses  of  bark,  including  the  famous  "long 
house,'*  In  which  were  domiciled  members  of  the  Tuscarora,  Seneca, 
and  other  tribes  from  northern  New  York ;  a  Navajo  hogan.  In  which 
dwelt  a  native  ^versmith,  a  blanket -weaver,  and  other  Navajo 
people,  who  lived  in  their  nathre  fashion,  pursuing  their  usual  avoca- 
twDs;  and  a  North  Pacific  coast  village,  consisting  of  native  housea 
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from  British  Columbia,  where  a  colony  of  Kwakiutl  Indians  resided 
during  the  continuance  of  the  Fair.  Huge  totem  pole;  were  erected 
before  these  dwellings,  and  the  c^rcat  canoes  which  they  commonly 
use  floated  near  by  in  the  la;;<)(  n.  These  Indians  were  the  object 
of  constant  study  by  Dr.  Franz  Boas,  the  Chief  Assistant  in  the 
Department  of  Anthropology,  who  will  doubtless  soon  publish  the 
results  of  his  investigations.  Here  also  was  a  thatched  house  of 
Arawak  iDdians  of  British  Guiana.  An  Esldmo  village,  inlmbited 
by  natives  of  Labrador^  was  also  included  witbin  the  main  inclosure. 

The  Midway  Plaisance,  in  which  were  located  the  principal  foreign 
concessions*  was  a  fidd  for  wide  and  important  investigations.  The 
natives  dwelling  in  the  Plaisance  included  Turks,  Arabs,  Syrians, 
Armenians,  Egyptians,  Kabyles»  Soudanese,  Chinese,  Japanese^  Ma- 
lays, Javanese,  Hindoos,  Parsees,  Persians,  Laplanders,  Samoans, 
Fijinns,  Hawaiians,  together  with  representatives  of  several  Ameri- 
can tribes,  —  Sioux,  Fenobscots,  Winnebagoes,  and  Navajos,  as  well 
as  some  Pueblo  Indians  from  Laguna. 

The  houses  and  shops  of  these  people  lined  the  sides  o^  the  Mid- 
way for  the  distance  of  a  mile.  The  Turks,  Arabs,  Syrians,  and 
Eg)  ptians  were  represented  here  by  four  principal  settlements :  A 
Turkish  village,  comprising  a  bazaar,  mosque,  and  theatre;  an  Aiab 
encampment,  in  which  the  ceremonies  of  the  wedding;  mock  com- 
bats, and  the  jereed  play  were  shown ;  a  reproduction  of  a  Damas- 
cus house,  in  which  a  variety  of  domestic  customs  were  illustrated ; 
and  the  street  in  Cairo,  a  lively  representation  of  an  old  thorough- 
fare in  that  city,  with  all  the  accompaniments  of  Oriental  life.  A 
great  variety  of  costumes  were  to  be  observed  in  the  Turkish  vil- 
lage,—  a  Zebek,  with  his  belt  filled  with  weapons,  and  Albnnians  in 
their  picturesque  dress  ;  while  many  of  the  picturesque  uniforms  of 
the  Sultan's  household  were  worn  by  the  attendants  on  gala  occa- 
sions. Mr.  Talcott  Williams  has  kindly  furnished  the  following  par- 
ticulars concerning  the  people  themselves:  "In  Cairo  Street,  aside 
from  the  representatives  from  Egypt,  all  more  or  less  sophisticated 
fay  contact  with  Europeans,  were  two  Soudanese  families^  one  a  fam- 
ily of  the  Bishareen  Soudanese,  living  near  Assouan  on  the  Nile, 
whose  head  was  a  dervish  belonging  to  a  local  order,  who  practised 
soothsaying  with  cowries.  Their  dance  was  a  village  wedding  dance 
of  the  customary  type,  but  less  developed  in  its  music  than  most 
Arab  music.  The  other  family  were  of  strongly  negro  blood,  living 
at  2^nzibar,  speaking  Arabic  easily,  but  using  Kiss-Suaheli.  Their 
dance  consisted  of  a  song  to  Abd-el-Knder  El  Jellaly,  who  for  some 
inscrutable  reason  is  the  familar  patron  saint  of  all  North  Africa, 
thouj^h  buried  at  Bagdad.  The  Arab  Encampment  had  in  it,  with 
an  admixture  of  village  Arabs,  some  Maronite  Christians  from  Leb- 
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anon»  wandering  Arabs  from  the  Rooalla  Aneyza,  and  other  tribes 
who  wander  southeast  of  Damascus  along  the  Haj  route,  moving  up 

towards  Aleppo  in  the  summer.  Their  horses  represented  the  Msp 
neghi  breed  which  is  mentioned  at  length  by  Wilfred  Scaven  Blunt 
Their  principal  dance  is  the  Dckka,  a  marriage  dance.  The  people 
in  the  Damascus  Village  were  city  folk,  with  one  or  two  village 
Arabs  from  near  Horns." 

The  Algerian  and  Tunisian  Villap^e  consisted  of  bazaars,  theatre, 
and  cafd.  Native  dances  were  performed  in  the  theatre,  in  one  of 
which,  the  so-called  "  torture  dance,"  one  of  liie  mcu  duncerj)  ate 
live  se(Mpk>ns  and  iMPoken  glass,  grasped  red-hot  irons,  and  drew 
needles  through  his  flesh,  while  apparently  under  the  influence  of 
some  drug. 

The  so-called  Dahomey  Village  consisted  of  thirty  huts,  inhabited 
by  sixty-nine  men,  women,  and  children  from  the  French  settlement 
el  Benin,  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  opposite  Dahomey.  The 

neatly  thatched  and  plastered  huts  were  arranged  in  an  open  square, 
in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  pavilion  in  which  native  dances  were 
performed,  ihe  whole  being  inclosed  by  a  high  stockade.  The  plas- 
tered walls  of  the  huts  were  scratched  with  rude  ornamental  devices 
of  men  and  animals,  some  of  which  were  of  a  phallic  character.  A 
museum  contained  an  interesting  ethnological  collection  (consisting 
chiefly  of  objects  made  and  used  by  the  Fans),  which  was  said  to 
have  originally  belonged  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  village.  A  native 
gold-worker  was  to  be  seen  here  who  made  finger-rings  ornamented 
with  the  zodiacal  signs,  using  native  gold-dust  mixed  with  powdered 
gum,  applied  grain  by  grain  to  produce  raised  devices,  which  he 
afterwards  consolidated  in  his  forge.  The  contract  between  the 
manager  and  these  people  terminated  during-  the  continuance  of 
the  Fair,  and,  upon  a  new  arrangement  beinu^  made,  they  offered  a 
bullock  as  a  sacrifice,  and  erected  a  kind  of  aitar  of  the  horns  and 
refuse,  upon  which  the  blood  was  poured. 

The  Javanese  Village  was  the  largest  of  the  Oriental  settlements. 
It  was  inhabited  by  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  natives  from  a 
plantation  in  the  interior  near  Batavla.  The  daily  life  of  the  people 
was  to  be  seen  here  in  its  most  minute  details. 

A  marriage  ceremony  with  its  attendant  festivities  enlivened  the 
residence  of  these  gentle  folk,  which  was  saddened,  alas !  by  the 
deaths  of  several  of  their  little  company,  who  were  buried  according 
to  their  native  rites.  A  theatre  was  the  principal  attraction  to  sight- 
seers in  this  village,  but  the  entire  place  was  replete  with  interest. 
Women  were  to  be  seen  engaged  in  dyeing  the  cloth  sarongs,  the 
universal  article  of  native  dress,  drawing  the  intricate  designs  in  wax 
that  were  to  appear  upon  the  finished  garment ;  buy^  practised  at 
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target,  shooting  with  bows  and  blow-guns  ;  occasionally  all  the  vil- 
lage would  take  to  flying  kites ;  good-nature  and  merriment  con- 
stantly prevailed,  and  life  seemed  a  perpetual  holiday. 

Six  Malays  were  to  be  found  in  the  Johorc  bungalow  that  faced 
the  Java  settlement.  Five  of  these  men  were  retainers  of  H.  H. 
the  Sultan,  and  the  sixth  a  sailor  from  Borneo.  They  erected  the 
bungalow,  which  was  origuially  constructed  in  the  province  of  Muar, 
the  Dortbeminost  State  of  Johore,  using  their  native  tools.  The 
main  structure  is  raised  seven  feet  from  the  ground  on  posts  of  hard 
Nebong  palm,  and  the  under  space  kept  dean  and  open,  as  » the 
custom,  as  a  protection  against  tigers,  snakes,  and  the  white  ant 
The  thatch  of  which  the  roof  was  constructed  is  made  from  the  spar- 
like  leaves  of  the  Attap  palm,  which  are  bent  over  and  sewn  with 
rattan  withes.  In  the  upper  room  was  to  be  found  the  bed  and  eat- 
ing throne  of  a  Malay  rajah,  and  a  loom  upon  which  the  women 
weave  the  national  article  of  dress,  the  sarong. 

The  South  Sea  Village  consisted  of  a  group  of  houses  brought 
from  Samoa,  Fiji,  and  Wallis  Islands.  Tiie  largest  of  them  is  said 
to  have  belonged  to  King  Mataafa,  the  deposed  ruler  of  Samoa,  who 
occupied  it  for  years.  It  is  made  of  the  wood  of  the  bread-fruit 
tree,  and  thatched  with  the  leaves  of  the  wild  sugar-cane.  The 
native  inhabitants  consisted  of  one  man  from  Fiji,  twenty-four  men 
from  Samoa  and  Wallis  Island,  five  Samoan  women,  and  one  infant 
Native  dances  of  the  di£Eerent  islands  were  performed  in  the  theatre. 

The  "  Chinese  Theatre  and  Joss  House  "  was  managed  by  Chinese 
merchants  from  San  Francisco  nnd  China,  and  presented  many 
interesting  features  of  the  life  of  the  Chinese  from  the  vicinity  of 
Canton.  The  lower  room  of  the  building  was  used  as  a  bazaar, 
above  which  was  the  so-called  "Joss  House."  A  shrine  to  Kwan 
Ti,  the  God  of  War,  was  erected  here,  with  various  sacrificial  objects 
and  implements  for  divination.  No  actual  religious  ceremonies 
were  performed,  it  being  stated  that  the  picture  of  the  idol  had  not 
been  consecrated ;  the  ceremony  of  hoi  ngan,  or  "  opening  the  eyes," 
not  having  been  performed.  Facing  the  shrine  was  a  kind  of  pan« 
theon,  in  which  were  puppets,  made  of  tinsel  and  papier-mach^, 
representing  the  chief  deities  worshipped  by  the  Chinese,  but  in- 
cluding as  well  representations  of  various  nations  known  to  the 
Chinese,  as  the  Hung  m6  yan,  or  Englishman,  etc.  Around  the 
room  were  groups  of  similar  images,  representing  the  punishments 
of  the  Buddhist  hell,  such  as  are  to  be  seen  in  Chinese  temples,  and 
scenes  from  popular  historicil  dramas.  A  fortune-teller,  who  divined 
by  means  of  the  Kw«L  t'sim,  or  "divining  splints,"  plied  his  vocation 
in  the  lower  hall. 

The  German  Village,  which  was  also  located  upon  the  Midway, 
cuaiained  practically  the  only  general  scientific  collections  of  folk- 
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lore  intcrc!^t  outside  of  the  Anthropological  Building.  It  was  to  the 
efforts  of  Dr.  Ulrich  Jahn,  of  Berlin,  a  pupil  and  friend  of  the  learned 
Dr.  Virchow,  that  this  ideal  German  Village  owed  its  existence  as 
an  accomplished  fact.  The  plans  of  the  buildings  were  designed  by 
Carl  Hoflferckcr,  architect  to  tiie  German  Imperial  Commission  at 
the  Fair,  and  the  buildings  themselves  were  constructed  in  Ga*- 
many  and  set  up  at  Frankfort-onpthe-Main  before  being  sbipped  to 
Chicago.  These  buildings  in  themselves  formed  an  exhibit  of  the 
highest  interest  Entering  from  the  Flaisance,  the  visitor  found 
himself  in  the  midst  of  quaint  structures, — on  his  left,  the  rich 
and  massive  facade  of  a  Hessian  Town  Hall,  with  its  traditional 
"  Bridal  Stairs."  Ascending  this,  several  typically  furnished  peasant 
rooms  were  to  be  seen  w^ith  all  their  home-like  attributes.  Opposite 
the  Town  Hall  was  a  Black  Forest  peasant  home,  and  the  pointed 
roof  of  a  VVestphalian  house  loomed  high  upon  its  low  foundation. 
Diagonally  across  from  the  VVestphalian  stood  the  Upper  Bavarian 
house  of  pronounced  Highland  type.  Across  a  small  stream  of 
water  the  house  of  the  Spreewald  was  disclosed,  with  its  small  deep- 
set  windows,  its  high  thatched  roof  and  gable,  crowned  with  the 
old  Wendic  symbol,  the  wolfs-head.  The  centre  of  the  entire  space 
was  occupied  by  a  castle  of  the  type  of  the  early  sixteenth  century, 
surmounted  by  turrets  and  spires,  and  surrounded  by  a  moat  sixteen 
feet  wide,  with  the  additional  protection  of  high  palisades.  Several 
rooms  of  the  castle  were  devoted  to  a  folk-lore  museum,  in  which 
were  to  be  seen  many  illustrations  of  peasant  industries.  The  col- 
lection of  headdresses  was  particularly  interesting,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  recently  discovered  masks  used  in  the  winter  festivals  of 
South  Germany.  The  striking  feature  of  the  exhibits  in  the  castle 
was  the  collection  of  knives,  forks,  and  spoons,  spurs,  stirrups,  and 
bridles,  and,  most  important  of  all,  the  arms  of  various  periods,  be- 
longing to  Hen  Richard  Zschille,  Town  Councillor  of  Grosscnham, 
Saxony.  The  collection  of  knives  and  forks  is  without  equal  in  the 
world.  The  arms  were  admirably  arranged,  showing  the  evolution 
of  the  various  weapons  and  of  defensive  armor.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  most  important  and  highly  scientific  collection  will  remam 
permanently  in  America. 

There  were  three  other  special  collections  worthy  of  mention  in 
this  connection  :  one  of  the  shoes  and  foot-gear  of  all  nations,  in  the 
Shoe  and  Leather  Building ;  of  models  of  boats,  carts,  and  other 
vehicles,  in  the  Transportation  Building;  and  of  musical  instru- 
ments in  the  exhibit  of  the  United  States  National  Museum  in  the 
Government  Building.  The  foot-gear  was  not  arranged  according 
to  any  particular  system,  so  that  the  scientific  value  of  the  collection 
was  not  readily  apparent.  The  same  criticism  might  be  applied  to 
the  exhibit  iu  the  Transportation  Building.    The  musical  instru- 
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ments  in  tlie  Government  Bnildingf  however,  brought  together  nnder 

the  personal  direction  of  Dr.  G.  Brown  Goode,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  in  charge  of  the  United  States  National 
Museum,  told  a  clear  and  instructive  story,  and  displayed  all  the 
nicety  of  arranj^ement  that  chnracten^es  the  work  of  that  institution. 

Folk-music  received  an  unusual  amount  of  attention  at  the  Fair. 
The  subject  was  profitably  discussed  at  the  Folk-lore  Congress,  when 
a  concert  of  folk-music  was  given.  Opportunities  for  the  study  of 
folk-music  were  very  numerous.  Russian  folk-music,  wiili  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  peasant  marriage  ceremony,  was  admirably  rendered 
by  the  Lineff  Russian  Choir.  The  music  and  songs  of  many  Oriental 
nations  could  also  be  heard  within  the  Exposition.  The  King  of 
Korea  sent  an  orchestra,  which,  however,  only  played  at  the  open- 
ing ceremonies  and  immediately  returned  home.  The  performances 
in  many  of  the  so^alled  theatres  consisted  simply  of  music  and 
dancing ;  but  there  were  two  well-organized  dramatic  companies  in 
the  Plaisance,  —  the  Chinese  and  Javanese  theatres.  The  taste  and 
enterprise  which  characterized  the  management  of  the  latter  theatre 
cannot  be  too  highly  prai'-ed.  The  Javanese  dramas  were  a  revela- 
tion in  themselves,  and  the  stage,  with  scats  for  the  orchestra  rising 
in  tiers  in  the  background,  and  lined  on  either  side  with  the  puppets 
that  are  said  to  have  antedated  the  living  actors,  was  quite  enchant- 
ing. Here,  too,  might  be  seen  the  shadow  figures  that  are  said  to 
have  preceded  the  puppets.  What  a  curious  bit  of  history  these 
actors  might  be  made  to  disclose  I  The  Turkish  Theatre  also  gave 
performances  of  a  dramatic  character,  but  they  consisted  of  repre< 
sentations  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  Syrians  and  Arabs  lather  than 
literary  dramas.  A  company  of  Japanese  dancmg-girls,  under  native 
management,  also  gave  highly  interesting  and  beautiful  perform- 
ances  without  the  Exposition. 

It  is  a  matter  of  the  deepest  regret  that  the  many  opportunities 
at  the  Exposition  for  systematic  study  in  folk-lore  as  v.cH  other 
branches  of  anthropology  has  passed  away  without  more  direct 
and  permanent  contributions  having  been  made  to  science.  Apart 
from  the  work  done  b\  Dr.  Boas  and  the  collection  of  games  made 
for  the  University  o£  Pennsylvania,  liulc  attempt  was  made  towards 
collecting  data  from  the  people  who  had  been  brought  together  from 
so  many  lands.  A  historiographer  should  be  one  of  the  first  and 
most  important  officials  appointed  for  the  next  international  exhibi- 
tion, whose  duty  shall  be  to  record,  not  acres  of  floor  space  nor  mil- 
lions of  francs  or  dollars,  but  to  keep  an  account  of  the  physical 
traitS)  the  customs  and  legends,  of  the  visitors  from  remote  lands, 
than  which  no  more  important  and  lasting  result  could  be  afforded 
to  the  student  of  anthropological  science. 

Stewart  OiUm, 
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A  REMARKABLE  OATH. 

In  a  paper  read  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting,  of  which  an  abstract 
is  given  below,  Mr.  J.  M.  Le  Moine  Trtcntions  a  peculiar  oath  of 
French  Canadian  voyageurs:  "Tors'  uwrn  amc  au  bout  d'un  piquet," 
Twist  my  soul  round  a  fence  rail.  This  singular  attestation  appears 
to  refer  to  a  cruel  punishment  familiar  in  the  Middle  Age.  In  1231, 
the  conquerors  of  Prussia,  the  Knights  oi  the  Teutonic  order,  are 
recorded  to  have  cruelly  put  to  death  a  heathen  who  had  made 
them  trouble;  an  incision  was  made  ahout  the  navd,  which  was 
attached  to  a  tree,  and  the  victim  eviscerated  by  being  led  about  it 
Thus,  says  the  account,  one  who  had  killed  many  Christians  was 
himself  cruelly  destroyed ;  it  is  possible  that  the  captive  suflfer^  the 
same  penalty  which  he  had  himself  often  inflicted.  In  1238,  Pope 
Gregory  IX.  complaiDS  that  the  heathen  Finns  sacrificed  some  Chris- 
tians to  demons,  and  compelled  others  to  circle  a  tree  until  they  had 
lost  their  life  {usque  ad  amissionem  spiritus ;  the  soul  might  thus 
be  said  to  be  twisted  about  a  tree).  The  Pope  who  was  so  much 
shocked  over  the  iniquities  of  the  heathen  does  not  appear  to  have 
considered  the  parallel  proceedings  of  the  "  Knights  of  Christ  "  as 
worthy  of  reprobation.  A  still  more  exact  equivalent  to  the  idea 
implied  in  the  modem  oath  is  indicated  by  a  chronicler,  as  custom- 
ary among  Polish  populations  of  the  twelfth  century ;  these  are  said 
to  have  invented  savage  punishments  for  Christians ;  in  some  cases 
they  eviscerated  their  victims  by  leading  them  round  a  stake  {^is 
viscera  extoneruU  polo  eircumdueentes).  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  French  attestation  represents  a  survival  in  language  of  an 
ancient  custom  ;  it  is  also  interesting  as  exhibiting  the  fundamental 
correspondence  of  old  French  and  German  conceptions.  W.  Mann- 
b:irdt,  from  whom  these  comparisons  arc  borrowed,  and  in  whose 
treatise  will  be  found  the  proper  references  ("  Der  Baumkultus,"  Ber- 
lin, 1S75,  I.  28-31)  considers  that  the  penalty  has  a  superstitious 
root,  being  as  he  thinks  originally  applied  to  injurers  of  trees  ;  on 
the  principle  of  lex  talionis,  he  who  b  u  kcd  a  young  tree,  conceived 
as  animate  and  sacred,  was  made  to  supply  a  covering  out  of  his  own 
life.  At  all  events,  this  particular  applicatioii  of  the  punishment 
was  recognized  in  the  laws  of  German  peasantSi  and  was  promulgated 
as  an  ordinance  as  late  as  \120^ 

W.W.N. 
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FOLK-TALES  OF  ANGOLA. 
•  T 

As  &e  first  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Folk-Lore 
Society  is  now  ready,  it  appears  due  to  members,  who  may  not  think 
it  necessary  to  procure  the  work,  to  give  some  account  of  the  scope 
and  contents  of  a  publication  which  their  assistance  has  rendered 

possible. 

The  collector  and  editor  of  these  talcs  is  not  one  of  the  adven- 
turers who,  for  the  sake  of  curiosity,  love  of  excitement,  or  personal 
ambition,  has  headed  or  accompanied  a  military  expedition  ;  in  his 
volume  we  do  not  have  the  crude  acquisitions  of  a  visitor  if:;norant 
of  the  language,  conceptions,  and  necessities  of  the  people,  on  whom 
he  is  accustomed  lo  look.  at.  a  superior  being,  dc  haul  cn  bas. 

Mr.  Chatelain  represents  that  honorable  type  of  laborers  who, 
without  selfish  objects  of  any  sort,  sacrifice  youth,  health,  and  pains 
to  the  extension  of  civilization  and  morality,  among  a  simple  race 
of  men  with  whom  they  live  as  friends  and  companions. 

To  citizens  of  the  United  States,  the  admission  to  civic  rights 
of  descendants  of  African  barbarians — a  stq)  without  parallel  — 
makes  ethnological  problems  matters  of  the  most  practical  concern. 
It  is  true  that  in  this  social  development,  as  in  all  others,  matters 
must  work  themselves  out  and  experience  is  sccondar}',  solvitur 
ambttlaudo ;  nevertheless  light  from  whatever  source,  on  the  essen- 
tial mental  and  moral  qualities  of  Africans,  is  most  welcome.  Mr. 
Chatelain  justly  remarks  i  — 

Never  have  more  momentous  questions  come  before  the  bar  of  public 
opinion  than  these  between  European  civilization  —  including  the  rum  and 
cannon  power — and  the  inoffensive  native  races,  nations,  tribes,  and  citi- 
2cni  of  Africa.  \  et  the  great  court  has  hitherto  heard  the  voices  of  only 
one  »de ;  yea,  the  principal,  the  offended  side,  has  not  even  been  notified 
of  the  proceedings,  much  less  invited  to  testify  on  its  own  behalf  and  ad- 
vocate its  own  vital  interests. 

In  Africa,  where  there  are  no  facilities  for  intimacy  with  the  natives,  and 
where  there  is  no  written  literature,  the  only  way  to  get  at  the  character, 
the  moral  and  intellectual  make-up,  of  the  races  and  tribes,  is  to  make  a 
thorough  study  of  their  social  and  religious  institutions,  and  of  tlieir  un- 
written, oral  literature,  that  is,  of  their  folk-lore. 

It  has  of  late  been  not  unLommon  to  disparage  the  ethnological 
value  of  folk-tales,  to  regard  tribal  tradiiious  as  of  small  consequence, 
to  maintain  that  in  observation  of  custom  alone  instruction  is  to  be 
sought,  —  a  tendency  expressed  in  the  adage,  **Attend  to  what  they 
do,  not  to  what  they  say."  Without  denying  that  in  certain  respects 
this  highly  unscientific  formula  may  be  suggestive,  it  is  nevertheless 
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in  the  main  false  and  misleading.  With  far  more  intelligent  com- 
prehension of  the  true  relation  of  language  to  action,  our  author 
observes : — 

Books  of  African  travellers  hrive  been  prominent  before  the  public  for 
the  last  two  decades,  but,  as  a  rule,  only  such  accessory  parts  of  folk-lore 
as  strike  the  sense  of  sight  —  native  dress,  amis,  and  strange  customs  — 
have  been  described,  and  seldom  accurately  at  that.  The  essential  con- 
stituents of  folkolore,  those  embodied  in  words,  have  been  ignored,  and  the 
moral  and  intellectual  world  of  Africa  is  to^ay  as  much  a  terrd  imagnila 
>s  geographical  A£rica  was  fifty  years  ago* 

It  is  to  Mr.  Chatclain  himself  that  the  writinir  of  Ki-mbundu  is 
due,  and  llie  present  collection,  being  pruvulcd  wiLh  ongaial  text, 
literal  translation  (one  tale  in  transliterated  form),  and  linguistic 
notes,  possesses  a  considoable  philological  value,  forming  indeed  the 
first  reader  printed  in  the  language.  The  English  version  is  exe- 
cuted with  equal  simplicity  and  skill,  giving  to  the  English  reader 
the  impression  of  the  African  mind. 

The  editor  remarks  that  native  daasification  divides  the  tales  into 
mi^oso^  or  fictions^  and  maka,  or  anecdotes.  How  far  this  divi- 
sion represents  a  really  essential  or  ancient  distinction  we  should 
entertain  doubts ;  in  any  case,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  to  what 
degree  of  abstraction  the  Angolan  native  has  attained.  The  fictions 
include  several  classes  of  tales,  —  miirchcn,  animal  tales,  and  hero 
tales.  The  marchen,  especially,  obviously  contain  European  ele- 
ments, as  is  the  case  with  all  simple  races  which  have  been  even  for 
a  short  time  in  contact  with  Europeans  ;  bui  in  these  cases  the  im- 
ported element,  even  though  sometimes  the  groundwork,  forms  only 
a  skeleton ;  the  story,  undergoing  reconstruction,  becomes  as  illus- 
trative of  native  character  and  conditions  as  if  it  were  in  reality  of 
native  origin.  Other  stories,  howeverj  make  the  impression  of  being 
purely  African. 

An  interesting  example  of  the  latter  dass,  ctosely  bordering  on 

mythology :  — 

The  hero,  disdaining  to  mate  with  women  of  the  earth,  aspires  to 
the  daughter  of  Lord  Sun  and  T.acly  Moon,  but  can  find  no  way  of 
conveying  a  letter  to  heaven,  the  various  animals  consulted  being 
unequal  to  the  task.  In  this  dilemma,  Mainu  the  Frog  offers  his 
services,  and,  though  received  with  ridicule,  sets  seriously  about  the 
undertaking.  The  people  of  the  Sun  are  m  tiie  habit  of  descending 
to  the  earth  to  draw  water  at  a  certain  well,  using  a  cobweb  as  a  lad- 
der. The  Frog,  knowing  this  usage,  plunges  into  the  well,  and,  when 
the  bearers  arrive^  geta  into  a  water-jar,  and  is  carried  to  heaven, 
where,  without  showing  himself  he  contrives  to  lay  before  Lord 
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Sun  the  letter  asking  for  the  hand  of  his  daup:hter.  The  Sun  is 
puzzled  as  to  the  personality  ul  the  suitor ,  but  the  Frog,  who  has 
got  back  to  earth  by  the  medium  of  the  water-jars ;  repeats  his  juur- 
neys,  and  eventually  steah  the  eyes  of  the  girl  A  diviner,  being 
consulted,  declares  that  the  only  salvation  for  the  sufferer  is  to 
marry  the  suitor  who  has  laid  on  her  the  spell.  The  Spider 
weaves  a  particularly  thick  cobweb,  by  which  the  daughter  of  the 
Sun  is  taken  to  earth  and  delivered  to  her  lover. 

The  animal  tales,  full  of  spirit,  wit,  and  energy,  celebrate  as  usual 
the  victory  of  skill  over  strength.  With  regard  to  stories  of  this 
class,  the  writer  remarks  that  the  animal  world,  as  well  as  the  spirit 
world,  is  organized  and  governed  just  like  that  of  men,  In  Angola 
the  elephant  is  kinj^  of  beasts ;  the  lion,  head  of  the  beasts  of  prey, 
being  his  priiici|>al  vassal.  Every  chief  or  king,  like  an  African 
petty  ruler,  lias  ins  court  and  parliament,  and  this  principle  extends 
down  to  the  ants. 

At  the  general  assembly  of  the  whole  animal  creation,  in  its  proceedings 
and  in  the  execution  of  its  resolutions,  every  animal  exercises  the  office  for 
which  it  is  qualified.  Thus,  in  the  fables,  the  elephant  is  equally  supreme 
In  strength  and  wisdom ;  the  lion  is  strong,  but  not  morally  noble,  as  in 
Earopean  loxe^  nor  wise  as  the  elephant.  The  hyena  Is  the  type  of  bnital 
force  united  with  stupidity ;  the  leopard,  that  of  vicious  power  combined 
with  inferior  wits.  The  fox  or  jackal  is  famous  for  astuteness ;  the  monkey, 
for  shrewdness  nnd  nimbleness ;  the  hare  or  rabbit,  for  prudence  and 
agility;  the  turtle  or  terrapin,  for  unsuspected  ability.  The  partridge,  on 
the  contrary,  is  silly  and  vain.  The  mbambi  antelope  is  swift,  harmless, 
unsuspecting ;  the  ngulungu  antelope  (^tragdaphus  gr^ut  ot  uriptus)  is  fool- 
ish and  ill-iated.  The  turtle-dove  Is,  as  with  us,  symbolic  of  purity,  chastity, 
and  wisdom ;  but  the  do&  on  the  oontrary,  personifies  all  that  is  mean,  ser<- 
vile^  and  despicable. 

We  must  be  allowed  to  reprint  the  tale  of  the  "  Elephant  and 
Frog  "  (No.  XXXVIII.),  which  will  be  recognized  as  a  variant  of  a 
well-known  story  of  Unde  Remus:— 

I  often  tell  of  Mr.  Elephant  and  Mr.  Frog,  who  were  courting  at  one 

house. 

One  day  Mr.  Frog  spake  to  the  sweetheart  of  Mr.  Elephant,  saying: 
"  Mr.  Elephant  (is)  my  horse.*'  Mr.  Elephant,  when  he  came  at  nighty 
then  the  girk  tell  him*  saying:  **Tbou  art  the  horse  of  Mr.  Frog  I " 

Mr.  Elephant  then  goes  to  Mr.  Frog's,  saying:  "Didst  thou  tell  my 
sweetheart  that  I  nm  thy  horse?"  Mr.  Frog  says,  saying:  *'No;  I  did 
not  say  so."    They  go  together  to  find  the  sweetheart  of  Mr.  Elephant. 

On  the  way,  Mr.  Frog  told  Mr.  Elephant,  saying :  "  Grandtather,  1  have 
not  strength  to  walk.  Let  me  get  up  on  thy  back  t "  Mr.  Elephant  said : 
"  Get  op,  my  grandson."  Mr.  Frqg  then  goes  up. 
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When  a  while  |N»sed,  be  told  Mr.  El^hant :  Grandiather,  I  am  gding 
to  fall.  Let  me  seek  small  cords  to  bind  thee  in  mouth.*'  Mr.  Elephant 
consents.    Mr.  Frog  then  does  what  he  has  asked. 

When  passed  a  little  while,  he  told  again  Mr.  Elephant,  saying:  "Let 
me  seek  a  green  twig  to  fan  the  mosquitoes  ofi  thee."  Mr.  Elephant  says : 
"Go."    He  then  fetches  the  twig. 

They,  when  they  were  about  to  arrive,  the  girb  saw  them,  and  they  went 
to  meet  them  with  shouting,  saying :  Thou,  Mr.  Elephant  art  the  horse 
indeed  of  Mr.  F^og  I " 

Applicable  in  America  as  well  as  in  Africa  is  the  narrative  of  the 
manner  in  which  ihc  previuusiiebs  oi  tlie  Stj^uiiicl  intciicred  with  ins 
political  aspirations  •. — 

"Squirrel,"  the  people  said,  "directly,  we  (will)  give  him  the  kingship." 
He  said  ;  "It  shall  be  to-day."  ihe  people  said:  "We  are  looking  for 
the  insignia  of  the  kingship."  Squirrel  said :  *'  I,  it  shall  be  today,  at 
once,"  The  people  said :  *'  He^  we  only  told  him,  saj^ng, '  we  are  gcnng 
to  get  the  insignia,'  he  says  'it  shall  be  to-day;'  why,  we  will  give  it  to 
him  no  more.    If  we  gave  him  it,  he  could  not  govern  the  people." 

Squirrel,  they  talked  of  giving  him  the  kingship.  He  said:  "It  must 
be  to-day."  It  remained  among  the  people:  "To-day  at  once  deprived 
Squirrel  of  the  kingship." 

I  have  told  the  little  story.  Finished. 

Not  less  interestins^  are  the  narratives  supposed  to  be  statements 
of  fact.  Several  of  these  throw  a  welcome  light  on  heretofore  unex- 
plained points  of  African  religion. 

In  No.  XH.  "The  Young  Man  and  the  River,"  a  youth,  who, 
after  the  African  fashion,  has  been  given  as  a  slave  by  his  uncle,  in 
order  to  redeem  a  debt,  and  is  cruelly  treated  by  his  masters,  is  be- 
friended by  the  Rrver.  He  sees  in  a  dream  the  River,  which  bids 
him  be  at  the  landing  at  dawn  ;  there  he  is  to  choose  between  the 
objects  he  shall  see  floating  down  the  stream.  As  instructed,  he 
passes  by  treasures  apparently  better  worth  collecting,  and  takes 
an  inconspicuous  medicine-basket  In  dream,  once  more,  he  is  ior 
structed  as  to  its  use,  and  becomes  a  famous  doctor. 

In  No.  XL.,  "  King  Kitamba  kia  Xiba,"  we  have  one  of  those  per- 
sonal visits  to  the  world  of  the  dead  common  among  races  in  a  like 
stage  of  culture.  Kitamba  mourns  so  bitterly  the  loss  of  his  head- 
wife  that  he  forbids  alike  labor  and  pleasure  ; — 

Mbanza  Kitamba  said :  *'  Since  my  head-wife  died,  I  shall  mourn ;  my 
village  too^  no  man  shall  do  anything  therein.  The  young  people  shall  not 
shout  ;  the  women  shall  not  pound ;  no  one  shall  speak  in  the  village." 
The  head-men  said:  "Master,  the  woman  is  dead;  thou  sayest,  'In  vil- 
lage they  shall  not  speak ;  i  wiil  not  eat,  not  drink,  not  speak ;  *  we  never 
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yet  saw  this."  He,  the  Uqg,  said  :  "  If  you  desire  that  I  lattgb,  (that)  I 
talk»  (that)  in  the  village  they  talk,  it  shall  be  (that)  you  bring  me  my  head- 
wife,  Queen  Muhongo."  The  head-men  say:  "King,  the  person  is  now 
dead  ;  how  can  we  fetch  her  ?  "  He  said  :  "  If  ye  cannot  fetch  hcr,  I  am 
in  mourning  \  in  my  village  no  person  shall  talk." 

Here  he  sees  the  lord  of  the  dead,  and  near  the  latter  a  figtire  in 
chains.  This  is  the  sub'terrestrial  (not  in  this  case  the  astral)  body 
of  King  Kitamba  himself,  whose  mourning  is  thus  explained  by  the 
fact  that  his  soul  is  already  in  the  under>world.  But  the  stoiy  Is  too 
weird  not  to  be  cited 

The  head-queen  said :  "Very  weU.  Come  look  at  that  one;  who  is  it 
sitting?"  The  doctor  said:  "I  know  hun  not"  The  head-qneen  said: 
"He  is  Lord  Kalunga-ngombe ;  he  is  always  consuming  us,  us  all."  She 

^d  again :  "  He  yonder,  who  (is  he)  ?  who  is  in  the  chain."  The  doctor 
said  :  "  He  looks  like  King  Kitamba,  whom  I  left  where  I  came  from." 
The  queen  said:  "He  is  King  Kitamba.  He  is  in  the  world  not  any 
longer ;  there  lacks  how  many  years,  the  chief  will  die.  Thou,  doctor, 
who  earnest  to  fetch  me,  we,  here  in  Kalunga,  never  comes  one  heie  to 
retam  again.  Take  my  arm-ring^  that  they  buried  me  with ;  thai;  when 
tikOQ  goest  there,  they  accuse  thee  not  of  lying,  saying,  '  Thou  wentest  not 
there.'  The  chief  himself,  do  not  tell  it  him,  saying,  '  I  found  thee  already 
in  Kalunga.*"  She  paused.  She  said  again:  "Thou  thyself,  doctor,  I 
cannot  give  thee  to  eat  here.  If  thou  eatcst  here,  thou  canst  return  no 
more."    The  doctor  said :  "  Well,"    He  departed. 

An  item  in  the  notes  of  Mr.  Cliatehdn  furnishes  material  for  re- 
flection. No  one  would  have  thought  of  connecting  Napoleon  with 
Africa  ;  yet  the  far  reaching  impulse  which  he  gave  to  the  civilized 
world  extended  even  into  the  regions  of  barbarism.    After  his  fall,  a 

number  of  Italian  soldiers  belonging  to  his  army  were  deported  to 
PortuL^al,  and  thence  came  to  Lonnda,  where  they  enlisted  in  the 
colonial  Portuguese  troops.  Alter  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  ser- 
vice, these  engaged  in  private  business,  and  married  native  woniLn  ; 
hence  a  generation  of  mukilloes,  in  whom,  as  the  writer  remarks, 
the  fire  of  the  old  Napoleonic  soldiery  is  not  quite  extinct ;  and  some 
of  these  stiU  take  pride  in  thdr  indirect  connection  with  Napoleonic 
history. 

On  the  whole.  The  American  Folk-Lore  Society  seems  to  be  for- 
tunate in  beginning  its  Memoirs  with  a  thoroughly  original  work, 
which  contains  much  and  suggests  more.  The  problem  of  African 
religion  and  character  is  not  yet  solved,  and  will  not  be  solved  until 
the  folk-lore  of  Africa  is  better  known  ;  and  no  one  can  read  this 
book  without  desire  to  promote  such  collection. 

W.W.K 

V0L.VIL  —  MO.  24.       5  /xi^Vi^J- 
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Beliefs  or  Soothbrn  N»»on  cxnicsitinNG  HAGfik — The  "Southern 
Workman  "  for  March,  in  a  report  of  a  neetiiig  of  the  Folk-Lore  Society 
at  Hampb»,  Va.,  gives  a  report  of  the  manner  in  whidi  it  is  possible  to 

secure  protection  against  being  hag-ridden  :  — 

"  Take  a  bottle  half  full  of  water  and  hang  it  on  the  outer  post  of  the 
bed,  close  to  the  head-board.  Get  a  new  cork,  stick  into  it  nine  new 
needles,  and  hang  it  over  the  bottle  about  an  inch  above  its  mouth. 
Having  made  these  preparationsy  yon  may  go  to  sleep  prepared  to  wake 
and  do  your  part  when  the  hag  puts  in  an  iqfipearanoe.  When  your  mya^ 
terious  visitor  arrives,  you  must  bear  her  lidiog  patiently,  knowing  that  this 
ride  will  be  her  last.  The  decisive  moment  for  you  is  when  she  at  last 
leaves  her  seat  upon  your  chest  to  make  her  escape  before  the  morning 
dawns.  One  of  the  limitations  placed  upon  this  uncanny  being  is  that 
after  her  night's  fun  is  over  she  must  depart  over  the  headrboard  of  the 
bed,  dose  to  the  outer  post  As  her  semi-fluid  corporeal  substance  glides 
orer,  she  finds  the  cork  hanging,  in  which  the  nine  new  needles  are  set 
Her  fatal  instinct  for  counting  sdses  her;  she  stops.  Now  is  your  time. 
Rouse  yourself,  reach  quickly  up  over  your  head,  and  cork  the  bottle  by  so 
swift  a  movement  that  the  hag  cannot  escape.  She  cannot,  with  all  her 
supernatural  powers,  work  her  way  through  the  glass  or  through  the  new 
oork  defended  by  the  nine  new  needles.  You  wQl  not  be  trooUed  with 
that  hag  again.  But  some  day  soon  some  old  woman,  faint  and  weak  and 
nearly  dead,  will  crawl  into  your  house  and  entreat  you  to  let  bar  sfnrit  out 
of  the  bottle  or  she  must  die.  And  if  you  are  obdurate  and  continue  to 
keep  the  bottle  corked,  the  poor  old  tiling  will  gradually  waste  away  until 
her  life  is  gone. 

"You  may  also  catch  her  at  the  moment  of  her  entrance  through  your 
key-hole,  by  suspending  the  botde  below  and  tiie  cork  above  that  orUice. 
But  tesdmony  as  to  how  she  is  to  be  ^ken  and  fwced  into  the  botde  has 
not  yet  come  in,  and  we  must  wait  awhile  before  explaining  fulty  this 

method  of  cnpture. 

"  There  is  another  way  by  which  suspicions  of  hag-craft  may  be  proved 
or  disproved.  A  neighbor  comes  to  see  you  Vk?hom  you  suspect.  Would 
you  be  certain  in  regard  to  the  matter,  give  your  visitor  a  seat  near  the  fire, 
and  then,  when  she  Is  not  looking,  steal  quietly  up  behind  her  and  stick  a 
fork  into  the  floor  under  her  diair.  "By  Uiis  means  you  have  pinned  her 
hag-spirit  to  the  floor,  and  the  old  woman  cannot  or  will  not  withdraw  her 
bodily  presence  until  the  fork  is  withdrawn. 

"A  btory  is  told  by  one  of  our  graduates  which  illustrates  this  method 
of  identifying  a  hag.  She  remembers  linw,  when  she  was  a  iiitie  giri,  her 
mother  was  greatly  troubled  by  die  nightly  vidtatton  of  one  of  diese  tor- 
mentors. She  finally  fixed  her  suspicion  upon  a  nei^bor,  and  told  her 
children  that  she  I  cUeved  old  Aunt  So4md-So  was  at  the  bottom  of  all 
her  troubles.  Accordingly  the  children,  with  the  tlcsiie  of  verifvin!^  their 
mother's  suspicions^  took  council  together  and  arrived  at  a  conclusion. 
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**The  nert  time  old  aimtf  called,  she  lotmd  a  nice  ocMnfortable  chair 
awaiting  her  close  by  Hhe  fire,  and  an  lugeDt  invitation  to  sit  down  in  it. 

As  soon  as  she  became  absorbed  in  conversition,  one  of  the  chiklren  stole 
up  behind  her  and  stuck  a  steel  fork  into  the  floor  under  the  chair.  Aunty 
bad  only  run  in  for  a  few  minutes,  but  she  spent  the  morning.  The  day 
moved  on,  and  was  near  its  end,  but  still  aunty  sat  in  the  chair  by  the  fire, 
never  offering  to  stir.  She  was  the  hag,  and  her  spirit  was  pinned  down 
to  the  floor  by  that  three-tined  steel  fork.  At  last  the  mother,  who  had 
been  making  signs  to  the  children  that  they  must  take  that  fork  ou^  took 
them  aside  and  told  them  that,  if  the  fork  was  not  removed  at  once,  they 
should  get  a  whipping  that  they  would  long  remember.  Under  this  threat 
the  child  who  bad  stuck  the  fork  into  the  floor  came  up  again  behind  the 
chair  and  drew  it  out,  and  the  old  aunty  rose  and  politely  withdrew,  leaving 
behind  her  a  certainty  where  before  theie  bad  been  suspicion. 

'*  Space  will  not  permit  us  at  present  to  discuss  farther  the  'hag<1ore' 
bfouj^t  in  at  the  meetii^,  but  we  hope  in  a  future  number  to  take  up  some 
of  the  stories  about  hag-ridden  nnimals  that  were  brought  in.  They  would 
form  :i  chapter  in  themselves,  -.md  will  be  taken  up  in  that  way  as  soon  as 
the  subject  has  been  more  studied.  But  before  leaving  the  hags,  it  would 
be  well  to  notice  that  two  distinct  hag  theories  are  developed  as  the  results 
of  the  two  meetings  largely  devoted  to  that  subject.  The  first  shown  in  the 
January  meeting  is  the  theoiy  of  the  skinless  body,  according  to  whidi,  if 
you  can  get  possession  of  the  skin  cast  on  your  doorstep,  you  can  control 
the  body  of  your  tormentor.  The  other  is  the  theory  of  the  hci^  spirit, 
quite  apart  Irom  the  body,  and  capable  of  projection,  at  the  will  of  its 
owner,  to  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  body,  for  a  time,  but  still 
necessary  for  the  body's  life.  This  spirit,  if  caught  or  trapped,  can  be 
used  to  bring  the  bag  to  repentance  because  of  the  body's  dependence 
upon  it" 


4  NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

JuKiAL  Custom  formerly  obsbrved  in  the  Naval  Serticb.'— The 

following  little  anecdote  will  serve  to  illu'^trate  a  superstition  once  universal 
among  our  seafaring  men,  but  which  is  now  become  obsolete  at  least  in  the 
navy,  and  I  dare  say  in  the  merchant  service  as  well ;  and  I  shall  then 
briefly  trace,  or  rather  suggest  for  the  examination  of  others,  a  connection 
between  this  superstitious  practice  and  another,  which,  originating  among 
the  Norsemen,  has  come  down  through  a  thousand  years  perhaps  to  their 
posterity  in  Great  Britain,  which  they  so  laigely  aided  to  colonize.  Indeed, 
it  may  have  left  its  mark  in  a  disgraceful  part  of  the  English  statute-book. 

VVhile  on  duty  some  years  ago  at  the  Naval  Asylum  in  Philadelphia, 
where  superannuated  sailors  of  the  navy  are  maintained,  one  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries told  me  that  in  his  youth  he  hsui  been  on  board  a  ship  during  an 
epidemic  of  cholera.  Many  died,  and  he  himself  was  taken  ill  and  died,  — 

*  Read  before  the  Boston  Branch,  November  17, 1893. 
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at  least  he  was  supposed  by  the  attendants  to  be  dead ;  and  the  first  lieu- 
tenant^ happening  just  then  to  come  into  the  ^  sick  bay,"  or  hospital,  gave 
oidera  that  he  should  be  sewed  up  in  his  hammock  for  instant  burial  at 
sea :  for  on  board  ship^  especially  in  time  o£  epidemic^  little  ceremony  can 

be  observed. 

Herein  he  erred,  it  may  be  remarked;  for,  technically  speaking,  the  cer- 
titicate  of  the  surgeon  is  required  before  the  man  is  legally  deceased.  But 
of  course  there  was  no  delay  in  executing  the  order,  and  the  man  was  sewed 
up  in  his  hammock  acoordmgly.  Luckily  for  him,  the  sailmaker'a  mate,  who 

performed  this  office,  was  well  aware  of  the  necessity  for  taking  the  last 
stitch  through  the  tip  of  the  patient's  nose ;  without  this  precaution  the 
body  would  not  stay  down*'  however  weighted  with  shot,  but  would  shake 
off  the  trammels  of  its  sailor  shroud,  and  reappear  as  a  ghost  to  its  former 
shipmates.  The  last  stitch  was  then  faithfully  taken,  and  the  supposed 
dead  man,  revhwd  and  exasperated  by  this  unreasonable  lib^  with  his 
nose,  expostulated  in  such  terms  as  I  cannot  report  but  which  had  the 
desired  effect  of  reinstating  him  in  the  list  of  the  living.  He  did  not  omit 
to  add  with  a  grim  chuckle  that  the  doctor,  arri\nng  at  this  period  in  high 
wrath,  assailed  the  infrinjjjer  of  his  prerogative,  who  could  hardly  have  been 
in  a  condition  to  make  a  stout  defence,  and  that  they  wrangled  over  the 
event  all  the  rest  of  the  cruise. 

Thb  story  (whidi  I  have  heard  elsewhere  related  as  an  authentic  tradi* 
tion  of  the  service)  illustrates,  as  I  said,  a  belief  and  practice  which  was 
still  in  vogue  some  twenty-five  years  aga  Allusions  to  it  in  print  are  not 
very  frequent,  but  I  may  mention  that  Herman  Melville,  in  his  "White 
Jacket,"  devotes  a  chapter  to  it.  An  analogous  fact  is  stated  by  Trclawney, 
in  his  sin!Tn1ar  mixture  of  autobiography  and  romance,  "The  Younger  Son.** 
namely,  liiai  the  Arab  sailors  oi  the  Indian  Ocean  break  the  joints  o£  tlie 
limbs  of  tfadr  dead,  to  prevent  diem  from  following  the  ship.  These  East- 
em  seamen  do  not  use  hammocks,  sleeping  on  mats  anywhere  about  the 
decks. 

In  one  of  the  principal  Norse  chronicles  which  treat  of  the  discovery  of 
*' Vinland,''  or  America,  abnut  thf^  beginning  of  the  eleventh  centur)'.  the 
following  passage  occurs  .i  sort  of  parenthesis  in  the  story  of  the  disas- 
trous voyage  of  Thorstcin,  one  of  the  sons  of  Eric  the  Red.  It  appears 
that,  while  mtering  on  the  west  coast  of  Greenland,  his  company  was 
attadced  by  a  pestilence,  and  many,  including  the  leader  himself,  poished, 
while  the  survivors  were  much  annoyed  by  their  apparitions  or  spectreSb 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that  these  victims  had  not  been  buried,  but  kept  on 
board  the  ship  for  transportation  to  the  main  settlement  of  Greenland,  for 
both  consecrated  ground  and  the  offices  of  priests  were  lacking,  the  coun- 
try being  then  only  recently  Christianized.  Apparently  in  explanation  of 
these  apparitions*  the  author  observes  (A.  M.  Reeves,  **  The  Finding  of 
Wineland  die  Good,  London,  1S90,  p.  39) ; — 

"It  had  been  the  custom  in  Greenland,  after  Christianity  was  introduced 
there,  to  bury  persons  on  the  farmsteads  where  they  died,  in  unconsecrated 
earth :  a  pole  was  erected  in  the  ground,  touching  the  breast  of  the  dead, 
and  subsequently  when  the  priests  came  thither,  the  pole  was  withdrawn. 
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and  holy  water  poured  in  [the  orifice],  and  the  funeral  service  hdd  there* 
although  it  might  be  long  thereafter."   I  employ  Reyes's  tnnslation,  only 

remarking  that  according  to  the  Latin  text  i^palusque  ex  pfctore  morttn 
ertgeretur)  it  is  not  quite  clear  whether  the  stake  was  merely  in  contact 
with  the  bouy  or  periurated  it :  the  dbtinctioa  is  not,  perhaps,  of  much 
importance.* 

Such  was  the  Norse  practice  nine  hundred  years  ago,  evidently  to  pre< 
-woX  these  unpleasant  consequences ;  and  if  we  consider  the  well-known 
influence  of  the  Norse  element  on  the  language  and  customs  of  England 
and  Scotland  (nearly  all  the  Lowland-Scotch  dialect  especially  being  pure 
Scandinavian^),  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  in  our  sailor  practice  we  have  the 
same  custom  adapted  to  circumstances ;  unless,  indeed,  we  take  the  also 
analogous  practice  of  the  Arab  seamen  to  indicate  a  yet  more  ancient  and 
widespread  common  idea. 

The  last  suggestion  which  I  briefly  premised  is  taken  from  a  law  in 
the  English  statute-book,  where  it  certainly  existed  but  a  few  generations 
ago ;  I  know  not  whether  it  ever  disgraced  our  own.  I  refer  to  the  law 
concerning  suicides.  According  to  this,  the  body  of  the  suicide  was  to  he 
buried  at  the  junction  of  cross-roads  (therefore  in  unconsecrated  ground), 
without  Inneral  ceremony,  and  at  night ;  and  a  stake  was  to  be  thrust 
through  the  body.  While  it  may  be  thought  that  this  latter  horrible  and 
indecent  provision  was  but  the  expression  of  spite,  impotent  to  punidi  the 
living  offender,  I  am  disposed  to  think  otherwise,  and  to  trace  it  to  a  super^ 
Stitious  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  community. 

The  unavoidable  haste  with  which  these  few  remarks  have  been  thrown 
together  has  prevented  ray  ascertaining  with  sufficient  accuracy  the  details 
of  one  or  two  other  similar  instances  which  may  be  familiar  to  many  of  the 
members.  In  particular  I  would  ask  whether  the  peasants  of  some  of  the 
Danube  Provinces  are  not  said  to  resort  to  a  similar  precaution  in  the  case 
of  suspected  vampires  ? 

6r.  P,  £radky»  Surgeon  U.  S.  N, 

Ox  TTIE  Ortctn'  of  SOME  POPULAR  Oaths.  —  At  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  The  .American  Folk-Lore  Society,  Montreal.  September  14,  i8(;3,a  paper 
on  this  sunject  was  read  hv  Mr.  J.  M.  Le  Moine.  The  writer  pointed  out 
the  essential  identity  of  I-  reacii  and  Canadian  oaths,  and  remarked  that  the 
practice  of  using  the  Divine  name  and  attributes  in  expressions  of  aston- 
ishment did  not  ot^jinaUy  Imply  Irreverence^  it  having  andently  been  usual 
to  call  in  Heaven  as  witness  of  occurrences  exciting  surprise  or  Indignsr 
tion.  In  order  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  disrespect,  euphuistic  transfor- 
niitions  were  effected,  by  which  the  original  intent  of  oaths  is  often 
concealed.  Thus,  "  j'  arnie!"  (Je  rente)  I  deny,  1.  e.,  God,  corrupted  to 
"  jamiblcu  1 "  and  "  jarnicoton  !  "  "  Sapristi  I  "  {par  le  sang  du  Chrisf), 
which  he  had  known  a  pious  dame  to  make,  by  way  of  correction,  **  sapristi 
la  rose  I "  the  rose  in  tlUs  case  doing  duty  as  tiie  emblem  of  innocence  and 

^  The  iN  orse  is  a/  dedjsti,  of  which  ex  peOar*  is  correct  translation,  Keeves's 
wrsion  being  arbitrary.  —  £0. 
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purity.  **  Sainbleu ! "  "  par  sambleu  I  *'  {par  U  sang  de  Dieu),  and  similarly 
"  ventre-dieu  !  "  "  ventrebleu  !  "  "  cordieu  !  "  "  corbleu  1  "  "  Sacrt?  nom  !  " 
(/.  e.,  de DieiA,  "nom  d'un  petit  bonhomme  \  "  or  "  bonhomme  de  bois  !  "  in 
allusion  to  p  ipulnr  images  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  "Sac  2l  papier!"  a 
Canadian  as  well  as  French  attestation*  Not  clear  in  signiticance  is  a 
peculiar  oath,  of  a  aononnis  and  diirpy  character,  long  in  favor  among  the 
'^Voyagenn  dea  pays  d*en  hant:  "''Ton'  mon  ftme  an  bout  d'uo  piquet,*' 
Twist  my  soul  loond  a  fence  rail." 

The  Origin  of  Cinderella.  —  In  ♦*  Folk- Lore,"  December,  1893,  Mr. 
Alfred  Nutt  offers,  in  a  friendly  manner,  criticisms  of  opinions  expressed 
by  the  writer  in  the  course  of  a  review  of  the  recent  book  of  Miss  Cox, 
contained  in  No.  sd.  of  this  Journal.  It  seems  worth  while  to  set  forth,  in 
rather  a  more  definite  manner,  the  oooclusions  which  I  should  draw  from 
the  evidence  as  it  now  stands,  after  examining  the  hundreds  of  variants  ab- 
stracted in  the  meritorious  work  named.  From  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth 
centtir)',  a  series  of  romances  (Roman  de  la  Manekine,  Emare,  Gower, 
Chaucer,  etc.,  see  op.  cit.  xlvi.-Ixvi.)  deal  with  a  theme  which,  disregarding 
variations,  may  be  indicated  as  follows :  I.  (a.)  A  widowed  king  becomes 
enamored  of  his  own  daughter,  and  resolves  to  many  her.  (#.)  In  order  to 
escape  this  fate,  she  escapes  in  a  boat,  or  is  set  adiift  II.  (a.)  She  lands 
on  a  coast,  v-hcre  she  is  found  by  the  king  of  the  countr)%  who  marries  her. 
(^.)  During  her  husband's  absence,  her  jealous  stepmother  cnlumniates  her; 
she  is  a  second  time  obliged  to  fly.  III.  She  arrives  in  Rume,  where  in 
process  of  time  she  meets  her  father  and  husband,  as  pilgrims,  and  a  recon- 
ciliation ensues.  Now,  turning  to  the  tale  of  Straparola,  I.  4  (1569),  we 
perceive  that  this  is  the  same  stoiy,  which  has,  however,  undeigone  literary 
variation,  namely :  in  the  second  act  (so  to  speak),  the  father  is  substituted 
for  the  stepmother  as  calumniator  of  the  heroine,  and  the  first  and  second 
portions  of  the  tale  thus  broii{];ht  into  closer  connection.  In  the  section 
marked  II.  (a.)  Straparola  introduces  a  romantic  feature,  not  found  in  the 
older  fwnanoe :  the  heroine  escapes  hidden  in  a  chest  \  this  chest,  being 
carried  by  sea  to  another  country,  is  placed  m  the  chamber  of  the  king ; 
the  maiden  comes  forth  at  intervals  from  her  hiding-place,  indicating  her 
presence  by  leaving  flowers,  and  in  this  manner  is  discovered.  In  spite  of 
this  innovation,  the  tale,  as  a  whole^  resembles  the  medieval  romance  more 
closely  than  our  marchen. 

In  the  Pentamerone  ol  Basile  (1636)  the  marclien  emerges  (second  day, 
sixdi  tale).  The  diaracteristte  <tf  stoiy  is  a  romantic  elaboratkm  of  die 
motive  just  remarieed,  namely :  the  fortfashining  of  concealed  beauty.  Sec- 
tion II.  (a.)  concludes  the  tale,  the  rest  being  omitted :  the  heroine  now 
escapes  in  the  form  of  a  benr,  the  trnnsformation  being  effected  by  means 
of  a  magic  pin,  which  may  at  any  moment  be  taken  from  the  month.  The 
bear  is  found  by  a  hunting  king,  who  carries  the  creature  to  his  own  house ; 
bdiolding  the  girl  in  one  of  her  intervals  of  human  beauty,  the  king  be- 
comes lovesick;  he  is  only  cured  by  the  attentions  of  the  bear,  who,  in  a 
kiss,  drops  the  pin,  and  becomes  a  maiden.  Essentially,  this  is  the  Peau 
d'  Ane  of  Perrault  (1697),  the  Allerleirauh  of  Grimm.   A  little  beforo 
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Stnparola,  the  P^cbman  Des  Periera  (1558)  gives  a  tale  of  a  gfarl  named 

Peau  d'Asne ;  the  story,  however,  has  no  relation  to  that  of  Perrault. 
Whether  the  title  allows  the  conclusion  that  the  roarchen  was  in  popular 
drculation  in  the  time  of  the  earlier  author  appears  to  me  very  doubtful. 

Now  as  to  Cinderella.  The  Engiisli  tale  is  a  literary  translation  from  the 
Cendriiion  of  Perrault;  the  latter,  in  turn,  may  be  his  re-working  of  La 
Gatta  Coenentola  of  ^Uei  The  Aachenputtel  of  Grimm,  also,  may  pos- 
sibly depend  (through  the  meditm  of  oral  circnlatton)  on  the  tale  of  Basile. 
However  the  case  may  be  considered  to  stand,  in  re^[ard  to  the  relation  of 
the  printed  text  of  Cerenentola  and  the  later  variants,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Italian  story  exhibits  the  oldest  type  of  the  marchen.  The 
theme  of  Cinderella  is  the  appearance,  through  a  mean  outside,  of  con- 
cealed loveliness.  I  have  showed  that  the  same  motive  has  been  elabo> 
rated  in  Peau  d'  Ane,  although  oiiginally  foreign  to  the  source  of  that  tale. 
Orenentola  does  not  depend  on  die  histoiy  d  the  unnatural  father,  and  is 
therefore  not  a  branch  of  Peau  d'  Ane,  but  an  entirely  independent  and 
unconnected  narrative.  Judging  by  analogy,  we  might  guess  that  the 
former  tale  arose  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  latter;  that  is  to  say,  that  a 
complicated  history  was  gradually  shorn  of  some  of  its  sections,  while  in 
exchange  a  single  one  of  the  situations  was  romantically  elaborated ;  this 
xetrenchment  on  one  hand,  and  expansion  on  the  other,  may  have  produced 
the  mirchen.  In  confirmation  of  this  guesa,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  in 
Basile  the  narrative  is  more  complicated  than  in  the  later  variants :  at  tiie 
advice  of  a  governess  the  heroine  is  made  to  destroy  her  dod  Stepmother, 
by  shutting  on  her  head  the  lid  of  a  chest ;  the  governess,  marrying  the 
father,  becomes  in  her  turn  the  persecutor.  In  Perrault  and  Grimm,  this 
-obnoxious  feature  is  eliminated.  If  the  development  of  Cerenentola  took 
place  in  the  manner  indicated,  the  person  (or  persons)  who  abridged  and 
ornamented  the  supposititious  earlier  history  produced  the  miirchen.  This 
supposed  author  was  not  Basile,  who  doubtlesa  took  bis  tale  from  redtar 
tioo;  but  the  process  may  have  taken  place  not  very  much  before  his  time, 
since  the  incident*?  of  the  fli^^ht  from  the  ball  and  of  the  dropping  of  the 
shoe  appear  to  me  iiudLrn  ra'Ju  r  than  median  at  in  character.  This  person 
must  have  lived  in  a  country  among  the  most  advanced  in  civilization  and 
literature,  probably  in  Italy  or  France.  The  marchen,  once  formed,  beomi* 
iog  very  popular,  branched  out  into  numerous  subordinate  types,  as  for 
instance  by  the  introduction  of  a  helpfol  animal,  originally  foreign  to  the 
tale.  Its  wide  circulation  caused  the  story  to  affect  the  older  form  of  Peau 
d'  Ane ;  a  great  number  of  the  variants  in  Miss  Cox's  work  are  mixed 
forms,  and  this  admixture  has  helped  to  give  the  erroneous  idea  of  an  origi- 
nal connection  of  Peau  d'  Ane  and  Cinderella.  I  should  regard  the  whole 
dass  of  variants,  called  by  Miss  Cox  "  Cap  o'  Rushes,"  as  a  series  of  such 
modem  variations. 

This  hypothetical  view  of  the  recent  or^n  of  Onderdla  is  strongly  con- 
firmed by  the  comparative  absence  of  noo-European  texts.  Of  the  Asiatic 
and  African  tales  given  by  Mi«;s  Cox,  several,  such  as  the  Hindu  story  of 
Frere,  the  Japanese  and  Kaffir  tales,  are,  in  my  opinion,  entirely  uncon- 
nected ;  the  remainder  are  either  marchen  in  recent  time  introduced  from 
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Europe,  or  else  native  alovies  into  wMch  have  been  inoorporated  particolar 

traits  of  Cinderella. 

As  to  barbarous  incidents,  iike  tiie  cannibalisn:i  aUributed  to  the  daughters 
in  some  of  the  variants,  these  are  easily  explained  on  the  theory  that  the 
gold  of  the  modem  semi-literaiy  marchen,  falling,  in  half-civilized  lands, 
into  an  oidv  atntnm  of  tboii^t,  becomes  an  amalgam. 

Socb,  it  appears  to  me  with  present  knowledge,  is  the  proper  path 
through  this  labyrinth,  though  I  desire  to  be  considered  as  ^peaking  with 
the  utmost  caution.  What  I  insist  on  is  that  there  is  no  j^eneral  formula 
applicable  to  the  origin  of  folk-tales ;  each  has  its  separate  history.  In 
maintaining  that  the  marchen  of  Cinderella  must  be  considered  to  have 
originated  in  modem  Europe,  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  tiiat  other  marchen 
may  poasesa,  and  can  be  proved  to  posaess»  an  antiquity  d  thousands  of 
years. 

i.i  W,W.NewtiL 

Prop(j5ED  Er)!TioN  OF  THE  WoRKS  OF  Rf.iniiold  Kohler.  —  In  the 
last  number  of  tiiis  Journal,  Professor  Gerber  concluded  his  article  on 
*<Unde  Remus  traced  to  the  Old  World"  with  a  nibute  to  the  labors  of 
Reinbold  Kohler,  expressing  regret  that  the  one  man  who  had  especially 
embraced  the  vast  field  of  folk-lore  should  have  passed  away  without  leav* 
in^  a  comprehensive  work.  A  biblio^Taphy  of  this  author's  contributions  to 
periodical  literature  is  contained  in  the  "Zeitschrift  des  Vereins  fiir  Volks- 
kunde,"  1892,  pp.  426-437  ;  but  in  order  to  consult  these  publications,  with 
assurance  of  finding  the  entire  series,  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  the  library 
at  Weunar.  In  a  letter  from  Vienna,  Dr.  Ftiedrich  S.  Kiauss  informs  us 
that  in  a  short  time  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  the  student  who  wishes  to 
use  Kohler's  learning  to  take  this  journey,  inasmuch  as  the  sisters  Kohler 
propose  to  bring  out  an  edition  of  the  works  of  their  brother.  The  task  of 
editorship  is  to  be  confided  to  Dr.  Ludwig  Friinkel  of  Munich,  whose 
ability  is  attested  by  bis  excellent  critical  edinon  of  the  works  of  Uhland, 
emUaining  in  the  appendix  a  mass  of  bibliographical  and  fblk-Ioristic  infoiw 
mation.  A  recent  volume  of  FiSnkel's,  **SiiakMpeaze  und  das  Tageiied*' 
(Hanover,  1893),  may  be  the  subject  of  future  notice  in  thb  Joamal.  To 
the  information  mentioned,  Dr.  Krauss,  speaking  as  an  honorary  member  of 
The  American  Folk-Lore  Society,  adds  the  following  interesting  sugges- 
tions, which  we  are  obliged  to  give  in  a  translated  form  for  which  we  must 
ourselves  take  the  responsibility :  — 

Jkwish  Folk-Livk  in  AiiiitiCA.^1  am  pioad  of  the  riches  and  compass 
of  our  Journal,  as  proving  the  progress  of  our  science.  But  there  is  one 
thing  which  I  miss,  namely :  information  in  regard  to  Jewish  folk*life  in 
America.  European  journals  also  offer  a  similar  deficiency,  but  assuredly 
not  for  the  same  reason.  In  my  own  monthly  publication,  "  Am  Ur-Quell," 
I  have  done  my  best  to  promote  the  study  of  Jewish  folk-lore ;  but  my  suc- 
cess is  far  inferior  to  my  expectations.  Many  of  my  informants,  both  Jews 
and  Cliristians^  will  not  bear  of  tlie  subject ;  a  reluctance  which  does  not 
hinder  me  from  doing  what  I  can  to  foster  research,  and  to  raise  up  oompe* 
tent  specialists.  Even  now,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  it  is  possible  to  note  and 
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Meovd  for  the  puipoaes  of  sctenoe  s  follfrliCe  whidi  is  in  process  of  rapid  de- 
cay—I  mean  that  of  Jeva^etpedaUyGeniiaDjewa.  Five  sixths  of  all  the 

Jews  of  the  world  speak  German ;  but  in  Rnssia  aod  Poland  survives  a  dis- 
tinct Jewish  folk-life.  In  the  main,  this  represents  High-German  Judaism 
from  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  century,  which  has  existed  and  continued 
to  develop  amid  Slavic  and  Lithuanian  ennronment,  almost  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  mtiuences  of  German  culture.  Under  tlie  pressure  of  the 
piesent  tendencies  of  civilisation,  this  folk-life  is  rapidly  disappearing. 
Dining  the  last  fifteen  years,  oooie  than  three  hundred  thousand  Russian 
and  Polish  Jens  have  emigrated  to  the  United  States.  In  North  America 
is  now  in  course  of  accomplishment  a  development  without  precedent  in 
Jewish  history.  During  a  thousand  years,  the  German  Jew,  even  in  re- 
mote lands,  has  retained  tlie  German  ]ann:i3riL;e  and  all  that  goes  with  it, 
and  in  spite  of  the  most  cruel  enslavement  has  faitbiuiiy  guarded  German 
^^^fC^f^C:^  and  Ufe';  and  now,  in  NorA  America  akm^  he  has  cast  it  aitay, 
as  in  the  spring  of  tlie  year  a  crab  cUscards  liis  old  armor,  too  narrow  fxx 
his  growth.  To  this  change  two  causes  have  contributed :  the  Anti-Semitic 
amvement  in  German  countries,  which  has  filled  the  Jews  of  the  world 
with  hate  and  indip;nation  aj^ainst  all  that  is  German,  and  the  confessed 
preference  ot  the  jews  tor  the  congenial,  liberal,  and  truly  exalted  spirit  of 
Anglo-American  world-citizenship.  The  Yankee,  to  a  certain  degree,  incor- 
pecates  the  ideal  of  the  average  Jew.  Two  years  ago,  the  rabbis  and  other 
official  rqvesentstives  of  Judaism  quietly  convened  in  Philadelphia, — or  in 
New  York,  I  do  not  now  remember  which,  —  and  resolved  to  do  away  with 
the  German  language  in  worahip  and  instruction,  introducing  in  its  stead  the 
English.  Only  two  or  three  small  communities  obstinately  held  out  for  the 
German  tongue.  Although  myself  a  German,  body  and  soul,  my  feeling 
of  German  nationality  is  so  far  below  zero  that  I  am  greatly  pleased  by 
tiie  resolution  of  tiiis  Congress.  I  now  mention  the  occurrence  ouly  with 
the  intent  of  callii^f  the  attention  of  my  co^nembers  of  The  American  Folk* 
Lore  Society  to  this  investigation  before  it  is  too  late.  The  next  genera- 
tion of  Jews  will  have  become  merged  in  Anglo-American  folk4ife,  now  in 
continual  evolution.  "  Merged  "  is  perhaps  too  strong  an  expression ;  it 
will  have  become  assimilated  to  the  Yankee,  anr!  cease  to  be  more  than  a 
variant  Americanism.  An  enviable  opportunity  is  offered  to  the  student  of 
fdk-kMre — the  observation  of  the  development  of  chara^r  from  its  cradle^ 
This,  to  use  the  jaigon  of  patriotism,  is  even  a  national  duty;"  for  the 
growth  cannot  but  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  English  speech  and  race. 
Who  can  tell  how  many  valuable  personalities  the  Jewish  folk,  embodied  in 
the  English,  may  yet  contribute  to  the  history  of  civilization  ? 

Up  to  the  present  time,  only  a  few  investigators  have  concerned  tbem- 
selves  with  Jewish  folk-lore.  In  this  connection  may  be  named  the  de- 
parted Isidwe  Loebi  Dr.  Grfinhaum  of  Monidi,  and  especially  Ignaa 
Bernstein  in  Warsaw.  To  these  names,  if  indications  do  not  mislead, 
others  will  be  added.  Above  all,  the  palm  belongs  to  Ignas  Bernstein,  who, 
in  i88S,  published  in  Warsaw  two  important  volumes  containing  Jewish 
proverbs,  *•  liidisrhe  Sprichworter,  t.  e.  E\Teyskija  narodnyja  poslovicy." 

In  the  beginning  of  this  very  year,  Mr.  Bernstein,  while  in  Vienna,  did 
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me  the  honor  of  a  visit,  which  offered  die  opportunity  for  extended  conver- 
Mtion.  While  his  fint  publication  contained  only  9,05$  proverbs,  he  oonld 

ron'  show  me  i\  new  collection  of  more  than  5,000.  It  is  to  be  obsen'ed 
that  he  contines  himself  to  the  gathering  of  such  Jewish-German  proverbs 
and  fashions  of  speecii  as  present  a  characteristic  stamp,  distinguishing 
them  from  other  German  linguistic  material.  His  collection  therefore  con- 
sists, so  to  speak,  of  peculiarities  espedally  belonging  to  Rnsso-German 
Judaism* 

Mr.  Bernstein  is  a  banker  and  milliondre,  who  occupies  himself  with 
folk-lore.  He  is,  however,  no  dilettante,  but  a  laborious  stndent  of  the 
literature  of  his  subject.  After  the  manner  of  investigators  in  folk-lore,  I 
made  inquiries,  in  order  to  satisfy  m/  curiosity.  He  told  me:  "In  the 
autumn  of  i860, 1  visited  my  wife  In  Borlin,  whither  I  liad  taken  her  to 
receive  medical  advic^;-  the  train  by  which  I  was  to  return  left  at  ten 
o'clock.  My  wife  entreated  me  to  accompany  her  to  the  lecture  of  an 
author,  Jiirgen  Bona  Meyer,  the  subject  being  '  I'he  Child  in  Proverbs.' 
I  replied  thnt  for  business  reasons  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  returning 
the  same  evening,  and  that  I  had  not  the  smallest  intere?»i  in  the  subject. 
My  wife  presented  me  with  two  cards  of  admission,  assuring  me  that  liie 
kcture  would  tie  ovor  at  half  past  nine,  and  that  I  should  find  a  carriage  in 
readiness  to  take  me  to  the  station.  I  yielded,  at  the  risk  of  being  bored 
for  two  hours.  Bona  Meyer,  however,  by  the  charm  of  her  method  of  pre- 
sentation, and  also  by  the  interest  I  could  not  help  feeling  in  her  account, 
contrived  to  make  so  attractive  a  subject  foreign  to  my  knowledge  that  the 
time  passed  without  my  being  aware.  Once  in  the  carriage,  in  the  company 
of  two  gentlemen  who  devoted  themselves  to  slumber,  I  composed  myself 
in  a  comer  and  thongbt  over  what  I  had  listened  to.  It  occurred  to  me : 
*I  have  heard  this  or  that  proverb;  surely  it  went  differently,  but  how?' 
When  I  called  it  to  mind,  I  wrote  the  variant  in  my  note-book.  By  the 
time  I  had  arrived  in  Warsaw  my  book  contained  twenty  proverbs.  I  asked 
ray  friends  if  I  had  put  them  down  rightly,  and  they  gave  me  other  exam- 
ples, which  I  also  recorded.  I  now  felt  the  necessity  of  consulting  the 
literature  of  proverbs,  to  discover  how  my  predecessors  had  gone  to  work. 
When  I  had  ranged  on  the  shelf  beside  my  bed  a  dozen  collections,  I  began 
to  be  proud  of  my  library.  Before  very  long,  I  found  myself  compelled  to 
set  up  a  little  book-case,  and  later  on  obtained  so  many  works  that  they 
could  hardly  be  accommodated  in  a  much  larger  one.  To  this  I  was  forced 
to  add  two  others,  and  when  these  also  overflowed,  I  fitted  up  a  chamber 
expressly  for  my  books,  which  in  the  end  came  to  occupy  two  large  rooms. 
At  present,  my  library  otmtains  more  dian  3,500  collections  of  proverbs, 
bdonging  to  almost  all  peoples  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Nearly  all 
European  collectors  are  my  personal  acquaintances ;  but  I  am  vexed  to  say 
that  the  bibliography  which  T  show  to  you  does  not  include  a  single  Amcri 
can  book.  Unfortunately,  I  have  no  means  of  filling  the  p^np,  nnd  thus  am 
unable  at  present  to  publish  the  work,  which  without  doubt  will  be  service- 
able to  many  collectors  of  folk-lore." 

In  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  substantial  and  ddicately  written 
manuscript,  my  pleasure  was  raised  to  transport  hy  the  ocodlence  of  an 
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Qodeitaking  which  would  have  done  honor  to  our  American  confrere,  Mr. 
Pilling  himself.  Here,  as  in  PUling's  bibliographies,  I  found  all  necessary 
InUiogcaphical  indications,  and  often  a  well-founded  opinion  as  to  the 

merit  or  demerit  of  the  collection.  I  promised  Mr.  Bernstein  to  request 
friends  of  folk-lore  in  America  that  they  would  lend  their  assistance,  as 
soon  and  as  thoroughly  as  might  be,  in  the  completion  of  the  bibliography. 
Herewith  I  make  my  appeal  to  all  £ellow-students,  and  beg  that  reports  or 
woifcs  any  be  sent  to  me,  togetbtf  with  duugesi  to  Vienna,  in  order  to  be 
loKwaided  to  Mr.  Bernstein.  Whoever  wlU  lend  his  aid  in  promoting  this 
work  may  reckon  on  my  friendly  recognition,  as  well  as  that  of  Mr.  Bern- 
stein. 3s  he  will  also  make  himself  of  service  by  his  contributions  to  an 
miport.nt  undertaking.  The  solidarity  of  students  of  the  folk  should  be 
of  a\'ail  in  this  case,  if  at  all. 

When  the  work  of  Mr.  Bernstein  appears,  I  trust  that  it  may  be  of  value 
in  forwarding  and  deepening  our  science^  His  labors  can  aireacfy  show  a 
success  unusual  even  in  the  domain  of  folk-lore^  a  territory  abundant  in 
surprises.  Twelve  years  ago  a  poor  lad  of  eleven  years  came  to  Mr.  Bern- 
stein in  his  ofTice,  and  said  :  "  Sir,  I  have  heard  that  you  are  collecting  pro- 
verbs. I  collect  them  too,  but  only  Polish  ones."  The  boy  showed  his 
material.  He  had  written  down  about  400  proverbs,  many  already  printed, 
but  in  considerable  measure  new.  Mr.  Bernstein,  pleased  with  the  youth, 
gave  him  direcdons  in  regard  to  further  activity.  At  a  later  time  he  found 
him  a  place  in  a  countii^room,  where  the  young  man  had  sufficient  leisure 
to  continue  his  studieSi  to  find  correspondents  in  Polish  districts,  and  to 
investigate  the  literature  of  the  subject  from  the  earliest  times.  Dr.  Jean 
Karlowicz  of  Warsaw,  editor  of  the  folk-lore  juinnal  "Wisla,"my  esteemed 
friend  and  an  honorary  member  of  Tlie  American  Folk-Lore  Society,  who 
combines  sound  sagacity  with  thorough  learning,  expressed  himself  with 
satisfaction  and  astonishment  in  regard  to  the  performance  of  this  young 
man.  At  tiie  present  moment,  the  collection  of  Samuel  Adalbeig,  consisting 
of  50,000  proverbs,  illustrated  with  all  necessary  folk-loristic,  ethnological, 
and  philological  notes,  is  on  the  point  of  beinp;  published  by  the  house  of 
Mimnvrskt  in  Warsaw.  It  will  form  a  volume  in  style  answering  to  the 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology.  Through  the  agenc)'  of  Dr. 
Karlowicz,  in  combination  with  other  Polish  folk-lorists,  Mr.  Adalbert  has 
been  enabled  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  at  German  universities ;  the  last 
year  he  spent  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  is  now  at  that  of  Leipsic. 
This  gigantic  work  is  the  first  ripened  fruit  of  tfae  collection  of  Bernstein, 
bat  assuredly  will  not  be  the  lasL 

fritdcrkh  S,  Krauss, 

Vienna,  vii,  2,  Neustiftgasse  12,  February,  1894. 
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MovTREAL  Branch.  — yanuary  8,  1894.  The  second  annual  meeting 
,  took  place  on  Monday  evening,  at  the  house  o£  Mrs.  Robert  Reid,  57 
Union  Avenue,  the  President,  Professor  D.  P.  Penhallow,  occupying  the 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year.  On  the  motion  of 
Mr.  White,  a  clause  sanctioning  the  appointment  of  comsponding  mem- 
bers was  inserted  in  the  constitution.  The  chairman  then  called  upon 
Mr.  Henry  Mott  to  read  his  paper  on  "The  Mistletoe:  Its  Significance 
in  Folk- Lore."  After  alluding  to  Shakespeare's  single  reference  to  the 
plant  as  "the  baleful  mistletoe,"  Mr.  Mott  went  fully  into  its  botany, 
showing  that  it  was  the  best  known  example  of  a  vegetable  parasite,  and 
comparing  it  with  those  "leafless  groundlings,**  the  red  dodder,  the  ugly 
brown  broom-rapes,  and  that  famous  witcb-weed,  tlie  Aesh-colored  tooth- 
wort.  Having  traced  its  evolution  from  a  climbing  ancestor,  he  described 
the  mistletoe's  appearance,  habits,  and  means  of  propaq^a^ion,  and  gave 
some  interesting  details  regarding  its  growth  and  chosen  ijosis,  based  on 
his  own  observation  in  England.  He  pointed  out  that,  although  it  is 
almost  universally  associated  in  tiie  popular  mind  with  the  oak-tree,  it  is 
most  frequently  found  on  crabs  and  apple  trees,  occasionally  on  willows, 
thorns,  limes,  and  elms,  but  very  seldom  on  oaks.  This  rarity  of  the  oak 
mistletoe  doubtless  gave  it  its  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  Druids.  Dr.  Dnn- 
berry's  theory  was,  that  mistletoe-bearing  oaks  were  exterminated  by  the 
early  Christians  in  order  to  repress  paganism.  Dr.  Darey,  of  McGill 
University,  bore  emphatic  testimony  to  the  scarceness  of  oak  mistletoe  in 
his  native  home  (Haute-Sadne).  The  connection  of  the  mistletoe  with 
Druidic  rites  rested  mainly,  in  Mr.  Mott*s  judgment,  on  the  authority  of 
Pliny,  from  whose  Natural  History  he  gave  some  extracts  dealing  with 
Gallic  ceremonies  and  confirming  the  view  of  the  plant's  extreme  rarity. 
Mr.  Mott  cited  various  continental  as  well  as  British  authors  as  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  mistletoe's  generation,  and  reached  the  conclusion 
tiiat  it  is  always  found  on  a  standard  tree,  always  on  a  lofty  branch,  and 
on  the  under  side  of  the  bougli,  hanging  not  unlike  a  bird-cage.  After 
mention  of  the  species  of  mistletoe  found  in  the  Levant,  in  Japan,  and  in 
America,  Mr.  Mott  gave  valuable  dnta  touching  customs  and  supr^rstitions 
connected  with  it,  both  in  and  out  of  England,  in  ancient  and  in  modem 
times.  He  cited  Valiancy  and  other  writers  as  to  its  significance  in  Celtic 
mythology  and  among  the  Goths  and  Scandinavians,  and  gave  an  outline 
of  the  patihetic  saga  of  Balder's  death.  After  some  account  of  Christmas 
observances  in  the  British  Isles  and  among  the  English«speaking  commu- 
nities of  the  New  World,  and  the  mistletoe's  share  in  them,  Mr.  Mott  closed 
his  learned  and  interesting  paper  by  repeating  some  poems  relative  to  the 
plant.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  specimens  of  British  and  American 
mistletoe,  and  by  an  engraving  showing  the  woods  in  which  Mr.  Mott  had 
frequently  gathered  It  in  his  younger  days.  The  chairman,  after  thanking 
the  essayist  on  behalf  of  the  meetuig,  gave  an  account  of  the  mistletoe 
(fk^adaidrm)  of  the  Southern  States,  and  of  the  strange  effects  on  the 
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oak-tree  of  a  kindred  paiasite  in  Japan.  The  remainder  of  the  mning 
was  pleasantly  spent  in  conversation. 

Boston  Branch.  —  December  15,  The  Branch  met  at  the  house  of 

Mrs.  David  H.  Coolidge,  114  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Dr.  J.  W. 
F'jwkes  presiding.  After  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  last  meet- 
ing had  been  read  and  approved,  the  regular  paper  of  the  evenmg  was 
presented  bj  Mr.  Heli  Cliatdain  of  New  Yorlci  formerly  of  St.  Paul  do 
Loando,  on  **  African  Superstition  as  the  Causes  of  the  Retardation  of  Afri- 
can Civilization."  The  various  secondaxy  causes  of  this  retardation  were 
also  briefly  alluded  to,  but  the  former,  especially  the  belief  in  witchcraft, 
were  shown  to  be  the  primary  and  more  powerful.  At  the  close  of  a  very 
interesting  and  able  discourse,  many  questions  on  particular  points  were 
addressed  to  the  speaker  by  various  members,  tending  to  elucidate  the 
sabject.  Remarks  ivere  made  by  Dr.  Fewkes  and  others  eoiioemin|r 
analogous  cases  among  Indians,  American  Indians,  and  other  primitiTO 
rues. 

yanuary  19,  1894.  The  Branch  met  at  the  rooms  of  the  Camera  Club, 
No.  50  Bromfield  Street,  nt  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Wnlter  G.  Chase.  Pro- 
fessor Putnam,  the  President,  presided.  The  President  made  a  brief 
address  of  welcome  to  the  society  after  his  long  absence  on  duties  con- 
nected with  the  Exposition,  after  wliicb  the  subject  of  the  evening,  **The 
Street  Venders  and  Criers  of  London,"  was  treated  of  in  a  discourse  by 
Mr.  Walter  G.  Chase,  illustrated  by  a  very  daborate  series  of  lantern 
slides,  interesting  and  unique  in  character.  The  various  classes  of  itinerant 
venders  were  described,  with  ocrnsional  quotations  from  their  "cries"  and 
rhymes,  some  of  them  of  consider^il-ic  antiquity,  and  forming  an  interesting 
history  of  the  ancient  type  of  popular  trattici^ers,  hardly  represented,  if 
represented  at  all,  in  thu  country. 

February  16.  The  Branch  met  at  the  house  of  Miss  Norcross,  9  Com- 
monwealth Avenue,  the  President  in  the  chair.  After  the  records  of  the 
last  meeting  had  been  read  and  approved,  the  regular  subject  of  the  even- 
ing fa  description  of  the  Quichua  and  Aymark  Indians  of  ancient  Peru) 
was  entered  upon  in  a  very  able  and  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  George  A. 
Dorsey.  A  considerable  collection  of  specimens  illustrating  the  subject 
was  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  members  before  and  after  the 
discussion,  and  the  different  articles  eihibited  and  described  one  by  one^ 
The  ancient  pottery  of  the  Peruvians^  domestic  implements  and  fabrics, 
were  placed  in  comparison  with  modern  specimens  now  in  use.  After  the 
readinn;  of  the  regular  paper  remarks  were  made  still  further  elucidating 
the  subject  bv  I'lofessor  I'utnam,  who  specially  discussed  the  potter\-, 
describing  the  mode  of  manulacluie,  chieiiy  by  moulding,  and  noted  the 
originality  of  designs,  etc.  Dr.  Fewkes  also  ^ke  of  some  of  the  articles 
presented,  and  particularly  discussed  a  stone  vessel  wliich  had  been  vari- 
ously supposed  to  be  a  sacrifidal  vessel  and  a  mortar  for  grinding  com. 

March  16.  The  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  W.  &  Kehew^ 
317  Beacon  Street,  the  President  in  the  chair. 

Professor  Putnam,  in  a  brief  address,  referred  to  the  death  of  Mrs. 
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Hemenwi^,  •  leading  member     the  fimicb,  and  Dr.  Fewkes  offered  Ae 

following  resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted  •  — 

Whereas,  in  the  death  of  Mrs.  Mary  Hemenv.  ay,  the  study  of  Amenran 
archaeology  has  lost  one  whose  constant  enthusiasm  and  princely  couLribu- 
tions  merit  the  gratitude  of  all  students  of  the  science :  Resolved,  that  the 
Boston  Brancb  of  The  Amencan  Folk-Lore  Society,  oC  which  she  was  a 
member,  recognizing  the  value  of  her  work  for  science  and  desiring  to 
record  an  expression  o£  the  appredatioii  of  the  fact,  has  resolved  that  in 
the  denth  of  Mrs.  Herrtenway  the  science  of  folk-lore  has  lost  a  most  active 
and  generous  patron,  and  The  American  Folk-Lore  Society  has  suffered 
a  loss  m  the  death  of  one  of  its  most  distinguished  members^  whose  con- 
tinued interest  and  generosity  merit  the  gratitude  of  alL" 

It  was  voled  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  present  tiiese  resolutions 
at  tiie  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Society. 

The  stated  subject  ctf  the  meeting  was  ^en  taken  up,  namely,  the 
Shinto  religion  of  Japan,  on  which  a  paper  was  presented  by  Mr.  Kishi- 
moto  of  Harvard  University,  himself  educated  in  that  faith.  The  topic 
proving  of  great  general  interest,  and  many  questions  being  asked,  it  was 
decided  that  the  discussion  be  continued  at  tlie  next  meeting. 

Cambridgk  Branch,  —ymuary  la  The  Branch  met  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  W.  W.  Newell,  175  Brattle  Street  Professor  G.  L.  Kittredge^  of  Har- 
vard University,  reb.fed  some  New  England  witch  stories,  and  requested 
that  anything  reiaimg  to  this  subject  be  carefully  preserved,  especially 
stories  of  the  staking  of  witches'  bodies  that  they  may  not  become  vampires. 

Mr.  Newell  called  attention  to  a  map  showing  the  distribution  of  the 
different  Indian  languages. 

EAruagy  6.  The  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  Professor 
N.  S.  Shaler,  35  Quincy  Street.  Professor  C.  R.  Lanman,  of  Harvard 
University,  spoVe  on  Buddhist  Birth  Tnles,  showing  thrit  the  tales,  preva- 
lent in  India  during  the  sixth  century,  have  been  carried  over  E  irnpe, 
Asia,  and  North  Africa,  and  have  appeared  in  many  modem  tongues  with 
only  the  external  features  changed. 

Nkw  York  BKANCB.-*<AiAfwary  z6.  The  meetu^  was  held  at  the  house 

of  Mr,  E.  Francb  Hyde,  522  Fifth  Avenue,  about  one  hundred  mcn^bers 

being  present.  Miss  Isabel  F.  Hapgood  read  a  paper  on  Russian  Folk- 
Songs,  this  subject  bemg  especially  appropriate  in  view  of  the  December 
meeting,  at  which  such  songs  were  presented  by  native  singers.  The  man- 
ner of  the  collection  of  these  compositions,  their  character  and  varietieSi 
and  their  stories,  were  explained  and  illustrated  by  translations.  Frof. 
A.  S.  Isaacs  read  a  Jewish  f61k4ale,  translated  from  the  Talmud.  The 
Permanent  Secretary  of  The  American  Folk-Lore  Society,  being  present^ 
took  occa<^ion  to  speak  of  the  intended  memoirs  of  the  Society,  nnd  of  the 
opportunity  for  collection  in  which  many  persons  mic^ht  take  part.  He 
alluded  in  particular  to  the  songs  of  Southern  negroes,  holding  that  present 
knowledge  indicated  that  their  source  might  probably  be  found  in  native 
African  muald  Mr.  Krehbid  ooocnrred  with  this  opinion,  pointing  out 
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tlie  insoffieleiit  support  of  the  opinton  that  Americiin  negro  melodies  were 
locally  developed  solely  on  the  basis  of  songs  of  the  whites.  After  the 
ifiscussioii  the  retDainder  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  a  social  manner. 

FoLK-LoRE  SociETV'  AT  Hampton,  Va.  —  Wc  havc  already  had  occasion 
to  print  a  circular  letter,  in  which  the  attention  of  the  graduates  of  Hamp- 
ton has  been  called  to  the  opportunity  for  the  collection  of  negro  folk-lore. 
The  result  of  this  impulse  has  been  the  establishment  of  a  society,  which 
holds  regular  meeting ;  the  folklore  so  collected  appears  monthly  in  the 
**  Southern  Workman."  In  the  next  number  of  this  Journal  we  shall 
endeavor  to  give  some  analysis  of  the  material  gathered. 

FoLK-LoRE  Society  in  Italy.  —  The  "  Societkdelle  Tradizioni  Popolari " 
has  been  singularly  successhil  in  obtaining  popular  support.  The  first 
namber  of  the  monthly  journal  published  by  the  Society  contains  a  list  of 
members  numbering  almost  a  thousand  names.   The  Sodety  proposes  to 

publish  a  "  Biblioteca  Nazionale of  this  library  two  volumes  have  already 
appeared,  namely:  "  Le  tmdizioni  popolnri  di  S.  Stafano  di  Calcinaia" 
(price,  five  lire),  by  A.  (Jubt  rnatis,  founder  and  director  of  the  Society, 
and  "  Le  vecchic  danze  popolari  Italiane  ancora  in  uso  nel  Xk>lognese,"  by 
6.  UngsreUi  (five  lire).  Members  obtain  these  publications  at  half  price. 

The  International  Congress  of  Amthropology.  —  The  publicatioa 
of  the  Memoirs  read  before  this  Congress,  held  at  Chicago,  in  August 
1893,  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Sculte  Publishing  Company,  334  Dear- 
born Street,  Chicago.  The  volume,  which  will  be  illustrated,  will  contain 
about  forty  papers  on  Physical  Anthropology,  Archaeolc^,  Ethnology,  Folk- 
Lore,  Religions,  and  Linguistics.  Among  the  American  contributors  are 
Dr.  Daniel  G.  Brinton,  President  of  the  Congress ;  Dr.  Frana  Boas,  Pro! 
Otis  T.  Mason,  Mr.  Stewart  Culin,  Mr.  F.  H.  Cushing,  Miss  Alice  C. 
Fletcher,  Prof.  J.  Comfort  Fillmore,  Prof.  W.  H.  Holmes,  Dr.  Cyrus  Adler, 
Dr.  Washington  Matthews,  Mr.  Horatio  Hale,  Prof.  M.  Jastrow,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
Sarah  Y.  Stevenson,  Mrs.  Mathilda  C.  Stevenson,  Mr.  H.  C.  Mercer,  Mr. 
G.  H.  Perkins,  and  others.  The  volume  will  be  edited  by  Mr.  C  istani- 
land  Wake*  The  price,  to  advance  subsciibersy  will  be  five  dollars. 

In  Mbhoriam.  Maky  Hem  en  way.  —  What  an  American  woman  may 
accomplish  for  the  community  in  which  she  lives  has  been  splendidly 
illustrated  by  the  cnreer  of  Mrs.  Hemenway.  Other  women,  of  equal  or 
superior  fortune,  might,  if  they  chose,  rival  her  in  the  magnificence  of 
donation;  but  only  a  singularly  wise  and  noble-minded  zeal  could  have 
used  this  beoefioenoe  in  such  a  manner  as  to  promote  philanthrup) ,  educa- 
tion, and  science.  Undertaking  after  vndertaking^  carried  on  by  her  aid, 
and  by  that  of  a  few  like^ninded  benefoctors,  has  been  so  successfully  con- 
ducted, that  what  was  at  first  a  private  experiment  has  made  the  basis  of  a 
new  system  of  municipal  instruction.  Not  content  with  the  expenditure 
of  her  entire  income,  she  left  such  provision  that  after  her  departure  the 
same  supply  should  contmue  to  promote  the  interests  she  had  fostered  j  in 
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consequence,  the  archaeological  enterprise  with  whicb  her  name  is  €0» 
nected  will  not  be  interrupted. 
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The  Point  Barrow  E>'pedition  occupied  a  station  in  Alaska  frotn  Sep- 
tember, 188 1,  to  August,  ibiij  ;  Uic  work  o£  Mr.  Murducli  gives  accounts 
ol  collections  and  observations,  widi  a  view  of  including  all  tiiat  is  known 
concerning  die  ethnography  of  this  people^  phyncal  and  moral  character* 
istics,  culture,  dress,  utensils,  ornament,  methods  of  labor,  etc.  The  die* 
cussion  is  especially  of  archseolog^cal  importance,  and  so  far  outside  of  our 
own  sphere  ;  as  respects  folk-lore,  the  completeness  of  treatment  is  pre- 
vented by  want  of  knowledge  of  the  language,  involving  separation  from 
racial  lite,  and  consequent  absence  of  a  medium  of  communication,  sym- 
pathy, and  illumination.  From  this  point  of  view  the  contribution  fordUj 
shows  the  necessity  of  the  knowledge  of  mythology  and  folk-lore,  when 
intellectual  qualities,  religion,  ethics,  and  social  structure  are  in  question. 
Thus  we  are  offered  most  interesting  illustrations  of  ceremonial  masks  and 
gorgets  (pp.  365-371) ;  the  latter,  especially,  are  obviously  mythological  in 
desi^:^n  ;  beneath  the  waters  appears  a  central  gigantic  figure,  stand  in  on  a 
whale,  and  also  grasping  in  each  hand  a  smaller  whale.  Beyond  a  doubt, 
if  obtained  in  full,  the  myth  represented  would  be  found  to  be  explanatory 
of  the  dance,  a  necessary  key  to  the  meaning  of  the  rite,  and  an  interpre- 
tation of  archaeological  objects  otherwise  incomprehensible.  The  author 
regrets  his  inability  to  obtain  satisfactory  information  regarding  Eskimo 
religion,  but  is  inclined  to  think  that  it  essentially  consists  in  "a  belief  in 
a  multitude  of  supernatural  beings,  who  are  to  be  exorcised  or  propitiated 
by  various  observances,  especially  by  the  performances  of  certain  specially 
gifted  people,  who  arc  something  of  the  nature  of  wizards."  Reouika  of 
thb  nature,  tfiough  very  common  with  explorers,  are  little  else  than  formufae 
which  are  in  effect  euphemisms  for  our  ignorance.  In  saying  this,  we  by 
no  means  wish  to  depredate  the  arcbsological  value  of  this  work,  but  only 
to  insist  on  the  primary  importance  of  linsiiistic  and  mytholo;:icril  material 
as  a  sine  qua  non  in  order  to  the  comprehension  of  "  primitive  "  life  and 
thought. 

The  treatise  ol  Captain  Bourke  is  a  discussion  of  ounparative  ceieoM- 
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niology,  starting  out  from  the  sacred  customs  of  the  Apache,  previously 
undescribed,  and  ia  its  reference  covering  a  vast  field  of  zeligions  usage. 
No  «0(k  oould  be  oSeied  to  «  youthful  student  more  certain  to  interest 

him  in  this  fascinating  branch  of  hierology.   On  every  page  he  makes  dear 

the  mistake  of  students  who  imagine  that  they  are  capable  to  disctjss  ^en- 
eral  questions  o£  the  religious  archaiolo^  and  ritual  of  Greece,  Egypt,  or 
Hindostan  without  some  preliminary  attention  to  recent  researches  in  abo- 
riginal American  custom  and  folk-lore.  As  an  illustration  may  be  cited  the 
writer's  mention  of  die  hemdMilce  procedure  of  Apadie  aspiiaots  to  tlie 
sacred  office* 

It  is  necessary  to  convince  his  friends  that  he  '  has  the  gift,'  as  one  of 

my  informants  expressed  it ;  that  is,  he  must  show  that  he  is  a  dreamer  of 
dreams,  given  to  long  fasts  an  d  vij^ils,  able  to  interpret  omens  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner,  and  do  other  things  of  that  general  nature  to  demonstrate 
the  possession  of  an  intense  spirituality.  Then  he  will  begin  to  withdraw, 
at  least  temporarily,  from  the  society  of  bis  f ellom  and  devote  himself  to 
long  absences^  eqiecially  by  n%ht,  in  ^  *'  high  places  "  vhidi  were  inter- 
dieted  to  the  Israelites.  Such  sacred  fanes,  perched  m  dangerous  and 
hidden  retreats,  can  be,  or  until  lately  could  be,  found  in  many  parts  of  our 
remote  western  territory.  In  my  own  experiences  I  liave  fouiui  them  not 
only  in  the  country  of  the  Apache,  but  two  tiitrds  of  the  way  up  tiie  verii- 
cal  face  of  the  dizzy  precipice  ot  Taaiyalana,  close  to  Zuni,  where  there  is 
a  starine  mudi  lesorted  to  iiy  Uie  young  men  who  seek  to  diviim  the  result 
of  a  contemplated  enterprise  by  shooting  arrows  into  a  long  deft  in  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  sandstone;  I  have  seen  them  in  the  Wolf  Mountains, 
Montana ;  in  the  Big  Horn  range,  Wyoming ;  on  the  lofty  sides  of  Cloud 
Peak,  and  elsewhere.  Major  W.  S.  Stanton,  Corps  of  Enpnncers,  United 
States  Army,  ascendtMl  the  Cloud  Peak  twice,  and  reaching  tlie  sumniii  on 
the  second  attempt,  he  touud  tliat  beyond  the  position  first  attained  and 
seeming  then  to  be  the  limit  (rf  pos^le  ascen^  some  wandaing  Indian 
bad  dkibed  and  made  his  *  medicine '  (pp.  459»  453)/' 

We  must  content  ourselves  witii  brief  indications  as  to  information  con- 
tained in  the  paper.  The  Apache,  like  other  tribes  of  the  plains,  possess 
the  right  of  sanctuary,  any  fugitive  who  takes  shelter  in  the  medicine  lodge 
or  council  lodge  being  secure  from  molestation.  Ciptiiin  liourke  could  jfind 
no  observance  o£  lucky  and  unlucky  days.  When  the  tribe  is  on  the  war- 
path, after  daric,  the  medidne^nen  will  sit  bytiie  fire  and  converse  with  tiie 
sptfita»  predicting  the  results  of  tiw  campaign.  The  name  ol  an  American 
Indian  is  a  sacred  thing,  and  the  exchange  of  names  a  token  of  courtesy  and 
friendship  {'exactly  parallel  to  mediaeval  European  custom).  The  noise 
made  about  the  bed  of  the  sick  is  compared  by  the  author  to  the  primitive 
purpose  of  church-bells,  namely,  to  drive  away  spirits.  All  medicine  men, 
and  many  others,  claim  the  power  of  visiting  at  will  the  house  of  spirits," 
or  home  of  the  departed.  The  making  of  sand  altars  near  the  couch  of 
a  dying  man  is  likened  by  the  Indians  themsdves  to  extreme  unction.  The 
Apadie  *'  buU-roarer/'  or  rhombus  wbirled  round  the  head  to  produce  rain, 
Is  symbolic  in  ornamentation,  the  Wind  and  lightning  being  denoted.  Tim 
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sign  of  the  cross  (an  emblem  connected  %vith  the  cardinal  points)  is  em- 
ployed on  the  moccasins  to  prevent  the  wearer  from  getting  on  a  wrong 
trail.  The  writer  discusses  at  length  the  use  of  "  hoddentin,"  or  com  pol- 
len, eaten  as  a  medidne^  cast  eveiy  morniiig  as  an  offering  to  the  daivn, 
as  also  to  tiie  rising  sun  and  moon,  and  sometunes  to  tiie  Great  Bear,  used 
to  confirm  solemn  compacts,  and  indeed  universal  in  ceremonial.  The 
subject  is  comparntively  considered,  with  the  conclusion  that  such  use  of 
powders  is  an  example  of  the  sacred  survival  o£  prehistoric  foods.  The 
"  izze-cloth  "  or  medicine  cord  is  also  the  subject  of  a  chapter,  with  com- 
parisons of  the  employment  of  knotted  cords  in  the  superstitious  customs  of 
many  ages  and  countries.  The  iroik  is  omanmiCed  with  beautiful  colored 
illustratioas  of  Apache  paraphernalia. 

W,  W,  M 

CoDiCE  Ma¥A  DKNOMiNADO  CoRTESiANO,  quc  se  conserva  en  el  Museo 
Arque^ogioo  Nacional  (lAadrid).  Repioducdon  fotocromditogrftfica 
Mdenada  en  la  mbma  forma  que  el  original,  hecha  j  pubUcada  bajo 
la  direccion  de  D.  Juan  de  Dios  de  la  Rada  y  Delgado  y  D.  Jer6- 
nimo  Ldpes  de  Ayala  y  del  Uierro^  Visoonde  de  Palazuelos.  Madrid, 
1892. 

As  is  well  known  to  Mextcnnists,  the  originals  of  two  of  the  Maj-a 
codices  are  in  the  Museo  Arr'ueoldgico  Nacional  of  Madrid,  and  have  been 
known  since  their  rediscovery  as  the  Codex  Troano  and  Codex  Cortestanus. 
The  former  has  been  reproduced  in  color  in  a  satisfactory  way  by  Brasseur 
de  Bourbourg,  but  up  to  last  year  spedalists  needed  a  good  colored  copf 
of  the  Cortesianus  in  their  studies.  In  commemoration  of  the  Fourth 
Centennial  of  the  discovery  of  America,  and  as  one  of  the  lasting  fruits  of 
the  extraordinary  exposition  in  Madrid,  known  as  the  Historico- Americana 
Exposicion,  the  Codex  Cortesianus  has  been  repubUshed  in  exact  fac- 
simile. 

The  editors  of  the  above  mentioned  work  claim  none  too  much  when 
tbtif  say  tiiat  it  is  now  published  for  the  first  time  in  the  same  colors  and 
with  the  same  form  as  the  ordinal.  In  adopting  the  original  form  the 
editors  have  fnciHtitcH  the  use  of  the  document  by  specialists  and  have 
indicated  the  manner  in  which  the  Maya  codices  should  be  published. 
For  convenience  of  study  if  for  no  other  reason,  the  example  thus  set 
should  be  followed  in  subsequent  editions  of  the  Codex  Dresdensis,  and 
the  Codes  Paresianus.  The  editors  of  tiie  Cortesianus  promise  in  a  leaf- 
let which  accompanies  the  reproduction  a  similar  convenient  fao-simile  of 
the  Codex  Troano. 

The  publication  of  the  Codex  Cortesianus  is  one  of  the  most  important 
contributions  to  the  study  of  Maya  myiholo;^  and  ritual  which  has  ap- 
peared in  the  Columbian  year,  ranking  m  importance  in  the  study  of  abo- 
riginal Americaa  Uteratnre  with  Seler's  "Mexikanisdien  BUderhandscfarift 
Alexander  von  Humboldts,"  and  the  **  Ant^gOedades  Meadcanas  "  published 
bjr  the  Cblumbian  Cdmmission  of  Mexico.  To  my  mind  these  three  works 
are  the  most  important  additions  to  the  study  of  Central  Ammcan  his- 
tory and  mythology  which  have  been  made  for  several  years. 
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It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  pages  in  the  repcodnctioB  are  not  num- 
bered to  asBiat  in  reCerenoe8»  but  this  is  not  a  failure  of  great  importance. 

Wisely,  I  tiiink,  the  editors  limited  the  text  to  a  single  page,  although  a 
short  account  of  the  Httle  which  is  knowu  of  the  history  of  the  original 
would  not  have  been  out  o£  place. 

No  student  of  Maya  mythology  and  ceremonials  can  have  any  excuse 
for  neglecting  this  codex,  now  that  he  can  study  such  a  convenient  and 

.  beantifal  copy.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  find  a  place,  at  least  in  the 
lilmuies  of  those  cities  of  America  where  the  fasdnatii^  study  of  Yucatan 
folk-lore  is  cultivated.  The  reproduction  can  be  obtained  for  the  low  price 
of  twenty  dollars  from  the  Libraria  du  Snnrez,  Prcciados  48,  Afadrid,  Spnin. 

.  Institutions  and  public  libraries  are  offered  a  reduction.  The  edition  is 
limited  to  five  hundred  copies. 

Caxzow I  PoPOLARB  ToscANB,  rscoolte  da  Jawet  Ross,  n.     n,  d.  Pp.  19^ 
4to. 

This  collection  of  ten  popular  songs  of  Ttiscany  is  privately  printed  by 
Mrs.  Janet  Ross,  daughter  of  the  late  Lady  Didf-Gordoo,  and  already 
known  as  the  accomplished  author  of  "The  Land  of  Manfred."  The 
songs  are  all  genuine,  having  been  picked  up  among  the  peasants  in  the 

vineyards  and  in  the  streets  of  Florence  on  summer  nights.  In  noting 
down  the  airs,  Mrs.  Ross  was  aided  by  Mrs.  Tom  Taylor,  and  by  Mr.  Tay- 
lor, who  supplied  the  words  of  two  of  the  songs.  The  music  and  words  are 
dearly  printed  and  form  an  interesting  private  contribution  to  folk-lore. 

Notes  on  *' Publications  Received"  will  be  induded  in  No.  zzv.;  re- 
views of  several  important  works  must  also  be  deferred  to  the  same 
number,  which  will  be  ready  in  May. 
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and  Queries.  Smdling  in  Token  of  Affection.  Folk-Lore  BlUi^raphy. 

12.  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Blblioal  AiohaBology.  (London.)  VoL 
XV.  No.  8, 1893.  The  Book  of  the  Dead.  (Continued  in  Vol.XVI.  No.  i.)  P.  le 
P.  Renouf.  —  The  Gods  Ahar  and  Seb.  P.  le  P.  Renoup. — A  Peculiarly  Sacred 
Posture  avoided  in  Ancestor  Worshif>.  C.  M.  Cobbrn. 

13.  TraaiBOtlonB  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  AroIiSBology.  (London.)  VoL 
IX.  No.  2,  1S93.    The  Myth  of  Osiris  Unnefer.    P.  i  r  P.  Rkkol'F. 

14.  L'Anthropologie.  (Paris.)  VoL  IV.  No.  4,  July*  August,  1893.  Les  Agri 
(Pai-Pi-Bri).   M.  Delafosse. 

15.  lonmial  AalatlqTO  (Paris.)  Vol.  II.  Na  t,  1893.  Rapport  AnnoeL 
J.  Darmestetf.r. 

16.  Revne  Celtique.  (Paris).  Vol.  XIV.  No.  3,  July.  1893.  Two  Tales 
about  Finn.  K.  Meyer.  —  The  Fragment  of  the  Tain  B6  Cucailnge  in  MS. 
Egerton  93.  M.  Nbttlau. — Melanges.  La  vision  de  MacConglinne  et  I*bymne 
de  Cftllimaque  a  Dtetttdr,  No.  4,  October.    Les  Celtes  en  £spagDe»  H.  D*A]t 

17.  Revue  d«  1  Hi«l»ire  dea  Relislona.  (Paris.)  Vol.  XXVIII.  No.  1,  July- 
Angust,  1893.  De  IMtat  actnel  des  ^tndes  sur  la  Mytiiologie  germanique.  (Con- 
tinued in  Nou  a.)  M.  L.  Knappert,  translated  by  J.  RtviUA.'^Une  ffte  idi* 
gicn'^c  nnnnmltr  nn  vi!Trt:rc  f'<:'  P'm-Drini:  (Tonkin).    G.  Dt'MOUTIER. 

15.  Revue  dea  Traditions  Popuiaires.  (Paris.)  Vol.  VIII.  No.  7,  July, 
1893.  Litt<^rature  orale  des  Estoniens.  (Bibliography  in  especial  of  the  works  of 
F.  R.  Rreutzwald,  oontimied  in  No.  la)  A.  Dmo.  Traditions  L^gendes  et 
•aperstitions  du  pays  de  DoL  (Continued  in  No.  12)  S.  DavKEs.  —  Nos.  8-9, 
Au^st-Septcmber.  Folk-lore  annamite.  Le  Mariaf^e.  G.  Dumoutier.  —  Notes 
stu-  la  mythologie  des  Latabiens.  H.  W.  de  Vissukuok.  —  Nchus,  formes  et  gestes 
des  Intfna.  VIII.  F.  M.  LuzsL. —  Na  10^  October.  Jens  et  F^tea  des  Siusoss. 
J.  DK  Laportkrie.  —  Le  feu.  II.  Le  symbolisme  du  soleil  et  da  feu  (in  blazons  of 
old  English  families).  H.  G.  M.  Murray-Aynsley.  No.  II,  Novemlier.  Jevix 
et  F6tes  des  Saisons.  III.  Le  jeudi  vert  en  Alsace-Lorraine  et  en  AUemagne. 
A«iis  Lazakqqb.— Rites  et  usages  fontfraires.  XIV.  COteadn-Noid.  L.  BoK- 
MtaERB. — No.  1 2,  December.  Sur  P^tat  piiaeiit  de  Pexplofation  traditioniate  en 
Fmncc     (With  a  Map.)    P.  SfiBlLLOT, 

19.  MoluRino.  (Paris.)  Vol.  VL  No.  lo,  July-Au^st,  1893.  La  Filie  qui 
fait  ia  morte  pour  son  honneur  garden  Nioka,  Loquin,  and  DONCIEUX.  —  La 
DOMCBUX. — La  Mensoration  dn  leon.  Pbrdiiizbt  and  Gaidoz. — La  Faadnap 
tion.  (Continued.)  J.  Tuchmann.  —  (Continued  in  No.  11.)  Le  Petit  Chaperon 
Rouge.  E.  Holland. —  No.  11,  September-October.  La  Pernettp  G.  DoN- 
OEUX.  —  Les  Objets  dgar^s.   H.  G.  Les  serments  et  les  jurons.   XI V.   H.  Gi 

an.  I«  SMitloa.   (Paris.)   VoL  VIL  Na  5,  May,  1893.   Le  Uvement  det 
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pieds.  J.  Karlowicz.  —  A  propos  du  Petit  Chaperon  Rouge.  S.  Prato. — 
Le  Folklore  de  Coastaatinople.  (Contiaued  in  Nos.  6,  la)  J.  Nicolaioes. — 
Nob.  6-8,  June-AqgnM.  Folklore  des  Anbes  de  rAIg<frie.  II.  (Continued  In 
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NOY.— Nos.  9-40,  September-November.  Literature  populai re  de  Chios.  S.  TsA- 
PBLLAS. —  Elements  de  Traditionisme.  IX.  La  Magie.  T.  Davidson.— 
Priires  populaires,  V.  F.  Ortou. — Lea  dictons  de  l^inn€e.  A.  Haroq. 
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and  oHien.^  enhances  et  Usj^ps.  II.  L'enfuice.  E.  Polain.— Revue  des 
Livrcs.  — Chronlque. 

22.  Wallonia.  (Li6gc.)  Vn!  I.  No.  8,  August,  1893.  Un  livre  de  Magie. 
Fr.  Kekkin.  —  Le  Jour  des  Rois.  IV.  Chanson  de  quete.  (Continued  in  No. 
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Yserentant.  —  I^otiana.  No.  1 1,  November.  Vieux  airs  de  dnnse  H.  Simon. 
—  Contes  fac^tieux.  III.  H.  Simon. — Chansons  avec  les  ajr;>  not^s.  H.  Si- 
mon.— Notes  et  enqn^tes. 

23.  RiviBta  delle  Tradlzlonl  PopoUuA  Unliane.  (Rome.  Organ  of  Sodeti 
Nazionale  per  le  Tradizioni  Popolari  Italiane.  Edited  by  An'GElo  de  Gt'ber- 
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L^gende  classiche  e  superstizloni  dei  castelli  RomanL  R.  Lister.  —  Leggende. 
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Ferraro.  La  Belana  in  Italia.  G.  Pitrs.  —  Leggende  Siciliani  sul  Diavola 
M.  JA  Martino.— La  **Fattura''  in  an  procedfmente  penale  in  Palermo.  Le 
Dodici  Parole  dcllh  Vcrit\.  F.  Valla.  —  Contes  populaires  tonkinois.  G.  Du- 
MOUTiER.  —  Le  Dodici  Parole  de!!a  Veritk.  Sagc^io  critico.  St,  Prato.  —  (Con- 
tinued in  No.  4.)  No.  4y  October-December.  L  .Utaleaa  sarda  ed  il  ballo :  La 
Mooferrina.  G.  Fbrrarow^UsI,  Credenie»  Supenrtisiooi  sarde  dl  Nuoro:  La 
fe.sta  di  S.  Giovanni.  F.  Valla.  —  Usi  e  costumi  della  Vallc  di  Pragelato.  F. 
Seves.— Le  Dodici  Parole  della  Veritk  in  Calabria.  G.  Brinati.  —  Supersti- 
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35.  Das  Ausland.  (Stuttgart)  No.  26,  1893.  Ueber  Mythologie  und  Kultus 
von  Hawaii.  (Continued  in  Nos.  27-34.)  T.  Acmelis.  —  No.  35,  Der  Vtflker* 
geist  in  den  geographischen  Namen.  J.  J.  Egll  —  Ethnologische  Studio  fiber 
Name  und  Nawengeburi^.  (Continued  in  Nos.  36-38.)  K.  Friedrichs.  —  Na 
36.  Afrikanische  Nachrichten.  (Continued  in  Nos.  37-39.)  B.  Forster. — No. 
39.  Etimologisclies  in  der  Edda.  J.  RaBXNSOH.— Etiino^aphisclie  Paiallden. 
(Continued  in  Nos.  40-43.)  H.  Henkenius. —  No.  43.  Forsdiuagen  fiber  das 
deutsche  Wohnhaus.  (Continued  in  Nos.  46^  47.)  G.  Baxcalari.  —  No.  46. 
Die  Bungianen.  F.  Blumkntritt.  —  No.  47.  Aus  dem  Leben  der  Europa^r  in 
Gronland.  (Continued  in  Nos.  48,  49.)  S.  Rink.—- No.  51.  VoUnwirtschaft* 
liche  Zustiinde  in  Biliar.  (Cdntinned  in  No.  5s.)  G.  T.  RitSBSLT. 
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POPULAR  AMERICAN  PLANT-NAMES. 

III. 

In  this  paper  the  writer  ha^,  for  convenience,  discarded  the  sys- 
tematic arrangement  of  names  oi  genera,  under  families,  and  adopted 
the  alphabetical  arrangement.  It  has  also  seemed  best,  in  view  oi 
the  threatened  revolution  ni  nomenclature,  to  give  the  authorities 
for  the  scientific  names  used,  as  far  as  these  could  be  conveniently 
ascertained.  In  a  few  instances  the  Spanish  names  of  species 
(mainly  of  the  Pacific  coast  region)  have  been  given,  but  it  has 
been  the  writer's  intention  to  insert  these  only  when  they  are  coin- 
monly  current  among  English-speaking  people  as  well  as  among  the 

UMBELLIFEHS. 

Angelica,  sp.,  Aunt  Jerichos,  N.  E. 

Vaucus  Caroia,  L.,  Queen  Anne's  lace»  somewhat  general 

bird's  nest,  N.  J. 

lace-flower,'  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Devil  s  plague,^  West  Va. 
Erigenia  Bulbosa^  Nutt.,  turkey-pea,^  near  Cincinnati,  O.,  tiity  years 
ago. 

Pastmaea  saHva,  L,  queen-weed.  West  Va. 

ARALIACEA. 

Aralia  hispidot  Vent,  pigeon-berry,  Buckfic!  !,  Me. 
Aralia  nudicaulisy  L.,  sassafariller,  Banner  Elk,  N.  C. 
Aralia  quinqu^oUa,  Decaisne  &  Planch.,  sang,^  West  Va. 

ginshang,  Vt 
Aralia  racemosa^  L.,  spice-bush,  Hartford,  Conn. 

^  The  former  evidently  a  d^bom  name,  tiie  latter  from  the  poiiit  of  view  of 

the  farmer,  who  finds  the  species  a  pestilent  weed. 

*  Name  given  in  a  former  list,  but  without  locality. 

*  Evidently  aa  abbreviation  for  ginseng. 
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AfoHa  raeenma,  I-.,  life-o'-man,  Fryeburg,  Mc. 

old  man's  root,  Buckfield,  Me. 
spignetj  Banner  liik,  N.  C. 

CORNACBJB. 

Comusflofida,  L.,  nature's  mistake,  Abington,  Mass.,  about  fifty  years 
ago. 

Cmnts  stohniferat  Miduc,  squaw-bush,^  Penobscot  Co.,  Me. 
Nyssa  syhatiea.  Marsh.,  horn-bine,  horn-pine^  Southern  States. 

old  man's  beard,  Lmcolnton,  N.  C. 

LintKBa  borealis,  L.,  deer-vine,  Me. 
Lonicera  Tatarica^  L.,  **  twin  sisters,"  La  Crosse,  Wis. 
SymphoricnrpKs  orcidepitalis,  Hook.,  wolf-berry,  buck-brush,  W,  Neb. 
Symphoricarpus  raccinosus,  Michx.,  waxbcrry,  N.  Y. 
Viburnum  lantanoides,  Michx.,  moose-berry,  triptoe,*  hobble-bush,^ 

Franconia,  N.  H. 
tangle-foot,"  N.  H. 
moose-bush,  Buckfield,  Me. 
Vibunmm  nudum,  L.,  nanny-berry,  West  Va.,  Livingston  Ca»  N.  Y.,- 

Ferrisbuigh,  Vt 
po6sum-beny«  Ocean  Springs,  Miss. 
Vtbumum  itntagOf  L,  wild  raisin,  Penoliscot  Ca,  Me; 

RUB  I  ACE.*:. 

Cephalanthus  occidentalism      pond  buttonwood,  crouper-bush.  Fer- 

risburpch,  Vt. 

Galium  Mollugo^  L.  (and  other  sp.),  mist,  babies'  breath,  E.  Mass. 
HmtUoma  tmmkat  L.,  eye-bright,  W.  Maine,  Cambridge,  Mass^ 

starlights,  Cambridge. 

Venus's  pride,  Stonington,  Conn. 

DIPSACEiE. 

Dipsacus  sylvestris,  Mill.,  Indian  thistle^  Huttonweed,^  English 
thistle^  water-thistle,^  West  Va. 

COMPOSITiE. 

Actitiomeris  squarrosa^  Nutt.,  wing-stem,  stickwecd.  West  Va. 
Ambrosia  Artemisicefolia,  L.,  bitterweed,  N.  Y.,  Neb. 
Am^kalis  mof^garitae^a,  Benth.  &  Hook.,  poverty-weed,  Penobscot 
Co.,  Me. 

1  The  bark  is  said  to  have  been  smoked  by  the  Indians  for  tobacca 

>  From  the  fact  that  the  branches  often  take  root  at  die  ends. 

'  Because  found  on  thp  farm  of  a  man  named  Hutton. 

*  From  the  amouat  oi  water  often  found  in  the  concavity  of  the  leaves  next  the 
stem. 
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Antennaria  plantaginifolia.  Hook.,  pincushions,  Hingham,  Mass. 

dog-toes,  Concord*  Mass. 

splinter-weed,^  Peoria,  10. 
Anthemis  C»fula,  D.  C,  stinking  chamomile^  N.  Y. 
Artemisia  AMtUkium,  L.»  boys'  love,'  Wellfleet,  Mass. 
Artetitifia  Abrotanum,  L.,  sweet  Bcnjamm^  Concoid«  Mass. 
Ariemisia  Ludovkiana,  Nutt,  sage,  Minn. 

Artemisia  tridemUUa,  Nutt.,  sagenbrtish.  Neb.,  Rocky  Mountain 

region. 

Asier  cordifolius,  L.,  var.  Imfigaius,  Blue  Devil,  stick-weed,  bee- 
weed,  Fall  Aster,  West  Va. 

Aster  diffustts,  Ait.,  var.  /lirsuticaulis,  Gray,  white  devil,  wire-weed, 
dcvil-wccd,  Old  Virginia  stick-weed,  old-field-sweet,  farewell-sum- 
mer, nafl-rod.  West  Va. 

Asters  of  any  kind,  Michaelmas  daisies,  N.  Y. 

Asters  of  any  species,  it-brings^the-frost,  Onondaga  Indians,  N.  Y. 

Aster  (a  purple  species),  Good-by  Summer,  Lincolnton,  N.  C 

Baccharis  halimifolia,  L.,  ploughman's  spikenard,  N.  Y. 

Baccharis  vimineay  D.  C,  black  willow,  Santa  Barbara  Ca,  Cal. 

Bidens  frondosa,  L.,  cuckles,^  Concord,  Mass. 

Devil's  pitchfork,  Feriisburgh,  Vt.,  Concord, 
Mass. 

Bidens,  sp.,  stick-tights,  N.  Y. 
Cacalin,  sp  ,  Indian  plantain,  West  Va. 
Centaurea  bencdicta,  L.,  sweet  sultan,  Mattapoisctt,  Mass. 
Centaureat  sp.,  dusty  miller,  Boston  Florists'  catalogue. 
Chondritta  Jumea,  L.,  skeleton  weed,  naked  weed,  hog  bite^  I>e\^*s 
grass.  West  Va. 

Okfysautkemum  iemmUkemmm,  L.,  Kellup  weed,  Rhode  Island  clover, 

Montpelier,  Vt. 
buUseye,  Me.,  Andover,  N.  B., 

West  Va. 
bullscyc  daisy,  Andover,  N.  B. 

shcrift  pink.  West  Va. 
Chrysanthemmn  parthc7iioides^  hort.,  double  feverfew,  double  feather- 
few,  camphor  c;eranium,  bridal  roses,  West.  Mass. 
Ltckurium  Int^bus,  L.,  bachelor  a  buttun,  Mass.,  So.  Cal. 

>  Nane  oed  bj  a  lew  cblldnn,  from  fbe  sppeaianoe  of  the  headti 

*  Has  dib  name  been  given  because  the  plant  naa  confounded  with  Ariemirim 

Abr0(anum  f 

•  A  comiption  of  cockles.  This  may  be  "  the  Cuckold^  a  troublesome  weed 
in  plough-lands,  whose  seeds  have  bonia**  mentioned  in  WiUiamaoo^  HiOfiy  ef 
Mmimy  163a. 
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Cnicus  arvensist  Hoffm.,  Canada  thistle,  E.  Neb. 
Cnictts  lanceolatus,  Hoffm.,  boar  thistle.  West  Va. 
Coreopsis,  sp.,  old  maid's  breastpm,  Plymouth,  O. 

dye-flowers,  Banner  Elk,  N.  C. 
Elepkantus  tomentosus,  L.,  tobacco  weed,  Devil's  grandmother,  W.  Va. 
Eupatorium  ageratoides^  L.,  richweed.  Banner  Elk,  N.  C. 
Eupatonum  calestinum,  L.,  mist-flower,  blue  boneset.  West  Va. 
Et^orium  purpumm,  L.»  quill-wor^  Indian  gravel  root,^  West  Va* 

nigger-weed,  queen-of-die-m^ulow,  Ind 
marsh  milk-weed,  Mass. 
Fransenia  Hookeriana^  Nutt.,  sand -bur,  CaL 
Gm^^kalium polyc^iuUim,  Michx.,  Indian  posy,  Stonington,  Ct 

moonshine,  Dorset,  Vt. 
balsam,  N,  Y. 
rabbit-tobacco,  N.  C. 
Grin  lclia  robusfa,  Nutt.,  gum-plant,  Cal. 
Hcmi2onia  pungeiis,  T.  &  G.,  tar- weed,  Cal. 
Hieraemm  aumnftacum,  L.,  Flora's  point  brush,  Oxford  COb  and 

Penobscot  Ca,  Me. 
Iva  frutesuns,  I«,  Jesuit's  bark,  N.  Y. 
Krigia  ampUximiis,  Nutt,  False  dandelion,  W.  Va. 
Lactuca  Canadensis^  L.,  Horse-weed,  Devil's  iron-weed,  Devil*s  weed, 
West  Va. 

Lactuca  integrifolia^  Bigel.,  Dexnl's  iron  weed,  W.  Va. 

Lcontodon  autuntvali'^,  L.,  arnica  btid,  dog  dandelion,  AUston,  MaSS. 

Liatris  scariosa,  WiUd.,  Devil's  bitc,^  Concord,  Mass. 

IJadut  sativa^  Molina,  tar-weed,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Alatncana  discoidea,  D.  C,  wild  marigold,  Col.  Springs,  Cal. 

Porophyllum  graciUf  Benth.,  poison  flower,  Colorado  River. 

Pnnanthes  aUissimat  Lb,  bird-bell,  N.  Y. 

PartAemum  integrifolium,  L.,  wild  quinine,  W.  Ind. 

RudbHkia  ksria,  L.,  brown  daisy.  Concord,  Mass. 

ox-eye  daisy,  somewhat  general  in  Mass. 

Brown  Betty,  Passaic,  N.  J. 
Rudbeckia  triloba^  L.,  nigger-heads,  Anderson,  Ind. 
Senecio  aureus,  L.,  snake-root,^  Concord,  Mass. 
Solidago,  sp.,  yellow-weed,  Vt. 
SoHdago  bicohr,  L.,  silver-weed,  N.  Y. 
Soiidago,  sp.,  pyramid  golden-rod,  N.  Y. 
Tragopogon  porrifolius^  L.,  nai>at-noon,  Hennepin,  lU. 
TussUago  Faffara,  L.,  ginger-root,  Minn. 

*  Apparently  thought  to  be  a  remedy  for  calculi. 

*  Because  tiie  conn  or  tuber  is  thought  to  look  as  if  Uttea  off. 

*  Fcom  the  aromatic  and  hitterish  flavor  d  the  toots,  like  tiiat  of  Pofygkla 
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LOBBLIACEJB. 

LoMia  tardmaUSt      hog  physic,  Plymouth  Co.,  Mass. 

red  Betty,  Ferrisburgh,  Vt 
Lobelia  Dortmanna,  L.,  water  gladioli  N.  Y. 

Lobelia  injlata,  L.,  low  bclia.* 
Lobelia  syphilitica,  L.»  high  bdia.^ 

BRICACEiB. 

Andromeda  ligustritta^  Muhl.,  seedy  buckbcrry,  West  Va. 

Arhtius  Mengiesii,  Pursh,  madrofto^  CaL 

AfctosU^hylos  glauca,  Lindl*  maozanita,  Cal. 

ArctosU^fyhs  Vwhunit  Spreng.,  hog<cranbeny,  Provincetown,  Mass. 

mountain  cranberry,  Southern  Me. 
Ckinu^kila  vmbeliatOf  Niitt,inntergreen,  Buckfield,  M&,  Penobscot 
Ca»Me. 

CkU^tms  strpyU^oUot  Salisb,»  runninp^  birch,  Vt. 

moxie  berry,  Penobscot  Ca,  Me. 
GaiUtheria procumbens,  I*,  partridge-berry,  N.  H. 

partridge-plant,  N.  Y. 
chickaberry,  Stouington,  Ct. 
M         %       »  (  young  comc-ups,  Ferrisburgh,  Vt 
(young  leaves)  {  Jutte  Johnnies,  Calais,  Me. 
Gtmiiheria  Shallot^  Pursb,  salad,  CaL 
Gaylusaecia  ntsinosa,  Torr.  &  Gr.,  black  snaps,  Wells^  Ma 
Kalmia  angtistifoliay  L.,  ivy,  Va. 
Kalmia  latifolia^  L.,  ivy,  N.  C. 
Ledum  latifoliiwi.  Ait,  Labrador,  Buckfield,  M& 
Leucothoe,  sp.,  hemlock,  N.  C. 
Monotrapa  unijiora,  L.,  Dutchman's  pipe,  N,  J. 

fairy  smoke,  Deering,  Me. 
Pyrola  elliptica,  Nutt.,  wild  lily-o£-the-valley.  Concord,  Mass. 
Rhododendron  maximum^  L.,  cow-plant,  Montpelier,  Vt 

horse-lauiel.  White  Haven,  Pa. 
Rkododtndront  all  species^  laurd,  N.  C. 

Rhododendron  mtdi/lorum,  Torn,  wOd  honeysuckle,  Georgia,  W.  Va. 

Mayflower,  N.  J. 

Rhododendron  viseosum,  Torr.,  swamp  honeysuckle,  Concord,  Mass., 

Boxford,  Mass. 
white  honeysuckle,  Ala, 
Rhododendron  viscosum,  Torr.,  var.  glaucum.  Gray,  cinnamon  hon^- 

suckle.  West  Va. 
Sarcodes  sangnineuy  Torr.,  snow-plant,  CaL 

1  Somewhat  general  among  herb*coUectoca. 
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Vacctmum  kirsutum,  Buckley,  bear-hucklebeny»  N.  C 
Vaecinnim  Pamsylvankum,  Lam.»  stiawbeny-hucklebenies*  Wey- 
mouth, M as& 

DIAPENSUCES. 

Galax  apfyUa^  L.,  coltsfoot^  Banner  £lk»  N.  C 

PRIMULACEF. 

DodeccUheon  Meadia,  L.,  Indian  chief,  Rockford,  IlL 

Johnny  jump,  So.  CaL 
Dodecaiiicon  Meadia^  var.  shooting  stars,  roosters'  heads,  Santa  Bar- 
bara Co.,  CaL 

Lydmaekia  nurnmuleria,  h.,  down-hill-of4ife»  Lincolnton*  N.  C 
LyswtacAta  sirieta  (2)  Ait,  swamp  candles,  N.  £. 
TrimtaHs  Americamh  Pursb,  staiwemone.  Concord,  Mass. 

May-star,  N.  Y. 

Star-of-Bethlebem,  £.  Mass. 

STVRACACnyl!, 

Halcsia  tctraptera,  L.,  shittimwood,  West  Va. 

Sytnp locos  tinctoria,  L'Her.,  dye-leaves,  Banner  Elk,  N.  C 

OLEACBiB. 

Osmantkus  Ameruana,  Benth.  &  Hook.,  devil-wood,  Ala. 

APOCYNACEJE. 

Apotynum  androscemifoliutn,  L.,  rheumatism-weed,  West  Va. 
Maerasiphoma  brnchysiphoHt  Gray,  jessamine^  Arizona. 

ASCLEI'IADACEiE, 

Asclepias  comuti,  Decaisne,  wild  cotton,  West  Va, 
Asclepias  tuberosat  L.,  white  root,  Mass. 

Archangel,  (near)  Providence,  R,  I. 

GENTXAHACEA. 

Erythnea  Muhlenbergii,  Griseb.,  conchalagua,  Cal. 
Eustoma  Russelianum,  Griseb.,  Canada  pest,  Deer  Lx)dge,  Mont 
Gemtutna  Andrewsiit  Griseb.,  bottle-gentian,  barrei-gentian,  Con- 
cord, Mass. 
blind-gentian,  N.  E, 
Sabbatia  angulariSt  Pursh,  pink  bloom,  West  Va. 

RYDROPimXACBiB. 

Efiodktycn  gbiHimtm^  Benth.,  palo  santo,  yerba  aanta,  Cal. 
Nemophila  insigmSt  Dougl.,  baby-blu&eyes,  blue-beUs,  Santa  Barbara 
Co.,  CaL 
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BORRAGINACEA. 

CjmffgUsntm,  sp.,  stick-aeed,  dog-bur,  wool-mat»  West  Va. 
CyMtglossum  cffidnaU^  L.,  dog-bur,  West  Va. 

stick-tights,  Anderson,  Ind. 

tory-bur,»  N.  Y. 

Echinospermum  Laffula,  Lehm.,  "] 
E.  Redkowskii,  Lchm.,  var.  ocddenUUe^  Watson,  >  stick-tight,  Minn. 
E.  Virginiium,  Lehm.,  J 
Echinospermum  V/n^inicum,  stick-tights,  Anderson,  Ind 
Mchium  vulgare,  L.,  blue  thistle,  blue  weed,  blue  stem,  West  Va, 

blue  thistle,  Va.,  N.  Y. 

blue  devils,  blue  weed,  Iowa. 
KtyHitgkia,  sp.,  Fischer  &  Meyer,  white  forget-me>nots,  Santa  Bar* 

bara  Ca,  CaL 
Liikfispermum  eamsctns^  Lehm.,  Indian  paint,  lifinn. 

CONVOLVULACEA. 

Convolvulus  septum,  L.,  woodbine.  N  Y. 

Cuscuta  coitipacta,  Juss.,  love-vine,^  Banner  Elk,  N.  C 

Cuscuia  racemosa.  Mart.,  alfalfa  dodder,  Cal. 

Iponuea  panduratUt  Meyer,  wild  sweet  potato,  West  Va. 

mechoacanna,  N.  Y. 

80LANACE& 

Datum  Simmonwm,  L.,  stinkweed,  West  Via. ;  Jamestown  lily,  Lin- 
colnton,  N.  C 

Datura  Tatula,  L.,  Jamestown  lily,  Lincolnton,  N.  C. 
Lycium  vulgarg,  Dunal,  box-thorn,  bastard  jasmine,  Iowa. 

Nicotiana  Btgdovii^  Watson,  wild  tobacco,  Santa  Barbara  Co.,  CaL 
Nicotiana  glauca,  Graham,  tree  tobacco,  Santa  Barbara  Ca,  CaL 
Nicotiana  rustica^  L.,  Indian  tobacco,  real  tobacco,  N,  Y, 
Physaiis,  sp.,  wild  cherry,  N.  J. 

P hysal is  grand iJlorUt  Hook.,  wild  tomato,  No.  Minn. 
Pkysalis  Virginianat  Mill,  wild  cherry,  No.  Minn. 
SoUmum  CaroHmnstt  L.,  sand-brier,  radical.  West  Va. 

bull-nettle,  Perrysville,  Ind. 
S^hnum  tostnatum,  DunaL,  buffalo-bur,  Sa  Neb. 

SCROPHULARTACEvE. 

Calceolaria  corymbosa,  Ruiz.  &  Par.,  lady's  slipper,  Hopkinton,  Iowa. 
CastiUea  cocdneOt  Spreng.,  bloody  warrior,  Minn. 

nosebleed,  Conn. 

*  Name  perhaps  now  ob.soletc. 

>  Probably  because  used  in  love-divmauons. 
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CastilUa  coccinca,  Spreng.,  Indian  pink,  Peoria,  UL 
Chelone,  sp.,  snake-mouths,  Banner  Elk,  N.  C. 
Collinsia  venm,  Nutt,  blue-eyed  Marys,  Anderson,  Ind. 
Limria  vulgaris^  Mill,  wild  flax,  devil's  flax,  wild  tobacco,  Indian 

hemp,  impudent  lawyer,  West  Va. 
snap-dragon,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Vmmea  Amefkana^  Schweimtz,  blue-bells,^  Fort  Fairfield,  Me. 

wallink.  West  Va. 
Veromea  officinaHs,  I*»  gypsy-weed.  West  Va. 

BIGNONIACE/T!:. 

Caia^  BiguonundeSt  Walt,  catawba.  West  Va. 

PEDALIACK/E. 

Mariynia  proboscidea,  GIox.,  pickled  rats,^  N.  Y. 

VBRBENACEA 

LatUana^  sp.,  tea-plant,  Louisiana. 

Vffh09a  hasiata,  L.,  ixonrweed,  Jones  Co.*  Iowa. 

LABIAT& 

Aftd^ertia  polystachya,  Benth.,  grease-wood,'  Sa  CaL 
BruntUa  vulgaris,  L.,  blue  curls,  somewhat  general. 

draf3^on-head,  Deer  Lodge,  Mont 
Coleus  Blnmei,  l^enth.,  Joseph's  cont,  general. 
Conraditia  cancsccnSy  Gray,  wild  rosemary,  I'^la. 
Isanihns  ccerulats,  Michx.,  flux-weed,  New  Albany,  Ind. 
Lam  I  urn  ampUxicauh;  L.,  hen-bit,  Iowa. 

Melissa  officinalis,  L.,  lemon-balm,  common  balm,  sweet  Mary,  lemon- 

lobdia  (pronounced  lobely),  N.  £. 
goose-tongue.  Concord,  Mass. 
Momardm,  sp;,  sweet  Mary,  N.  H. 
Nefitta  GUchma,  Bentb.,  Gill  run-over>the-ground,  Conn. 
Pycnanthemum  Umw>latumy  Pursh,  pennyroyal,  Minn. 
Salvia  Ballotafioray  Benth.,  majorano,  Texas  and  adjacent  Mexica 
Scutellaria  laterifiora,  L,,  mad-dog-5kull<ap,  West  Va. 

PLANTAGINACE^. 

Plantago  lanceolata,  L.,  buck-plantain,  buck-horn  plantain,  ripple* 

ribwort,  English  plantain.  West  Va 
Plantago  Rugelii,  Decaisne,  silk^plant^  Fla. 

'  The  stigma  is  said  to  form  the  clapper. 

*  Name  apparently  tranifemd  from  iJie  froit,  ai  seen  pickled,  to  tbeentin  plant 

*  One  of  the  ahnibs  ao  called. 
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AMARANTACEjE. 

AmmwUus  saUeifoHm,  hort,  foantain-plant/  Boston  florists'  cata- 
logue. 

CHENOPODIACEiB. 

Ounopodiiim  Botrys,  L.,  ambrosia,  Concord,  Mass. 

ChenopodiufH  Capitatum,  VVatson,  Indian  paint,'**  Colorado,  Tobique 

River,  New  Brunswick. 
Saisola  Kali,  L.,  Russian  thistle.  No.  Neb. 

SaUoitt  Kali,  var.  Tragus,  Moguin,  Russian  thistle,  Russian  cactus, 
Dak. 

Sarcobatus  vermieukOus,  Toir.,  greasewood,  Neb. 

POLYGONACBA. 

PolygoneUa  ariiculata,  Meisn.,  sand-grass,  Wellfleet,  Mass. 
Polygonum  orutUalo,  L.,  gentleman's  cane,^  Mansfield,  O. 
Pofygotmm  Perskaria,  L.,  heartsease,*  Eastport,  Me.,  Mansfield,  O. 

heart  weed,*  Penobscot  Co.,  Me. 
black  heart,*  So.  Vt. 
Polygonum  amphibinum,  L.,  var.  tcrnstrc,  Leers.,  heartsease,^  Neb. 
Runux  acetosella,  L.,  horse-sorrel,  Minn. 

red  sorrel,  red  weed,  West  Va. 
sour  grass,  Hartford,  Conn. 

ARISIOLOCHIACBiB. 

Amntm  arifolium,  Miduc.,  heart4eaves,  Ga. 

Asanm  Vttginieum,  L.,  heart-leaves,  Banner  Elk,  K.  C. 

Asantm  Canadense,  L.,  coltsfoot,  N.  Y. 

colic-root,  West  Va. 

LAURACE.«. 

Persea  Carolinensis,  Nees.,  red  bay,  Ala.,  N.  C. 

while  bay,  N.  C. 

UmbeUuUma  Calif omica,  Nutt,  CaUfomia  olive,  California  laurel, 
cajeput,  CaL 

THyMBLBACEA. 

Direa  paUtsiris,  L.,  wicopy,*  Penobscot  Co.,  Me. 

>  From  drooping  habit  of  foltajje. 

*  Because  of  the  bright  color  of  the  fruit. 

*  The  stems  cut  by  chikbea  into  canes. 

*  From  the  shape  of  the  dark  spots  on  the  leaves. 

'  A  name  also  applied  in  the  same  localities  to  P*  Ptmnsylvmica  and  P,  Ptt* 
sicaria,  —  tised  very  generally  by  bee-keepers. 

*  An  Indian  name. 
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ELEAGNACEJB. 

Skepherdia  ofgmUea,  Nutt,  buffido-beny,  Upper  Missouri. 

EUPHOKniACE/E. 

Croton  moyianthogynust  L.  (?),  prairie  tea,^  common  from  the  Gila  to 

the  Rio  Grande. 

Enmocarpus  setigcrus^  Benth.,  turkey  inulkin,  Sauta  iiaibaia  Co., 
CaL 

Evpkorina  Cjipanssias,  L.,  balsam,  Mooers,  N.  Y. 

graveyard-weed,  West  Va. 
Ei^koMi  La/Jkyris,  "L.,  mde-weed.  West  Va. 

Simmondsia,  sp.,  "  supposed  to  be  the  quinine  plant,"  Sa  Arizona. 
Stitlingia  SylvatUtt,  L.,  queen's  delight  (corrupted  into  '*  queen  of 
tbeligbto"),  Ga. 

URTICACE.f?. 

Broussonctia  papynfcra,  Vent.,  cut  paper,  West  Va. 
Celfis  orciJi-ntalis,  L.,  hoop-ash,  beaver-wood,  N.  Y. 
Madura  aurantiaca^  Nutt,  wild  orange,  N.  J. 

FLATANACBiB. 

PkOanus  aeeidentalis,  L.,  button-ball,  N.  J. 

JUGLANOACBS. 

Ctt9ya  aiba,  Nutt,  Idskytom,  Otsc<;o  Ca,  N,  Y. 

king-nut,  West  Va. 
walnu^  N.  Minn. 

MVKICACE.'E. 

Myrica  GaUt  L.,  meadow-fern,  Dover,  Me. 

CUPUUFEIUB. 

Betula  glandulosa,  Michx.,  scrub  Urch,  Mich. 
Betula  UfUa,  L.,  cherry  birch,  Canada. 
Betula  papyriferctt  Marshall,  spool-wood,  N.  H. 
Betula  populifoUOt  Ait,  pin-birch,'  Penobscot  Ca,  Me. 
Betula  pumila,  L.,  tag  alder,  Minn. 
Cdfpinus  CaroUniana,  Waiter,  iron-wood,^  Ky« 

*  Used  as  tea. 

*  A  name  given  especially  to  the  young  trees,  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  wluch 
u  L  (  ut  into  hoop-poles,  etc. 

*  Ostrya  Virginica,  wliich  in  Gray's  Manual  is  also  called  iron-wood,  is  in 
Kentucky  known  only  as  }iop-hombeam  or  lever-wood.  This  nomenclature  is  also 
Uiat  of  Wood's  /totewy,  and,  I  fancy,  may  be  the  vMial  one. 
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Fagits  sylvatua,  L.,  white  beech,  red  beech,  N.  Y. 
Ostrya  Virginica,  VVilld.,  hardback,  Franconia,  N.  H. 
Quereus  agrifolia,  Nee.,  scrub  oak,  evergreen  oak,  Cal. 

encino  (Mexicans),  Cal. 
QHercus  Cateskfi^  Michx.,  forked-leaved  black  jack,  S.  C. 
Qu^rats  ckrysoUpis,  Liebm.,  Calif ornian  live  oak,  CaL 
Quereus  cinerea,  Michx.,  blue  jack,  S.  C. 
Querats  Mata,  Nee.,  Roble  (Mexicans),  Cal. 
Quereus  oblongifolia,  Terr.,  evergreen  white  oak,  live  oak,  Cal. 
Querctts  stellata,  Wang.,  iron  oak,  West  Va. 

Quereus  WisLizenu  A.  De  C,  var.  JrutescenSt  Engelm.,  desert  oak,  S. 
£.  CaL 

SALICACEiE. 

Populus  trimuioidc'St  Michx.,  quaking  asp,  Mansfield,  0.,N.  E.,  Iowa. 
Salix,  sp.  (any  of  those  with  large  catkins,  when  buds  are  openinj^, 
pussy-willows,  U.  & 
goslings.  Franklin  Centre,  P.  Q. 

EMPBTRACEiB. 

Coretna  CmnuUit  Torr.,  poverty-grass,  Provincctown,  Mass. 
Empttrum  nigrum,  L.,  hog  cranberry.  Islands  of  Penobscot  Say,  Me. 

CONIFERS.  ^ 

Adies  balsamca^  Miller,  blister  pine,  balm  of  Gilead  fir.  West  Va. 
Abies  Douglasii,  Oregon  pine,^  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
ChamcscyparU  LaiAjsomana,  Parlat.,  Oregon  cedar,  white  cedar,  gin- 
ger-pine, Oregon  and  No.  Cal. 
CJiamieyparis  Nutkaensis,  Spach,  Alaska  cedar,  Washington. 

yellow  cedar,  Alaska. 
O^msus  Guadalt^ensiSt  Watson,  blue  cypress,  CaL 
Ct^ressus  maerocarpa,  Hartw.,  Monterey  cypress.  So.  CaL 
yuniperus  tetragma,  Schlecht,  sweet-berried  cedar.  New  Mex. 
Larix  Amerieana,  Miclix,  cypress,  Buckficld,  Me. 

juniper,*  Penobscot  Co.,  Me.,  Grand  Lake 
region  of  Penobscot  River,  Me. 
Libocedrus  decurrens,  Terr.,  white  cedar,  CaL 
Picea  albOf  Link,  cat-pine,  Buck  field.  Me. 

skuniv-sprucc,*  Mt.  Desert,  Me.,  Washington  Co., 
Me.,  Islands  of  Penobscot  Bay,  Me. 

^  Most  of  the  names  of  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  Coniferce  in  the 
present  paper  were  contributed  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen,  of  the  Gray  Herbarium. 

*  Called  spruce  in  some  r^ons,  hemlock  in  others. 

*  Hardly  ever  called  by  any  other  name. 

*  Fiom  sappoacd  unpleasant  smdl  of  foUafe* 
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Picea  nigru^  Link,  cat-spruce,  Penobscot  Co.,  Me. 

yew-pine,  spruce-pine,  West  Va. 
Pinus  Banksiana^  Lambert,  jack-pine,  Mich,  and  Minn. 

shore-pine,  rock-pine,  Grand  LaJte  sec- 
tion of  Penobscot  River, 
the  unlucky  tree,'  Adirondacks. 
Pimts  brachyptera,  Engelm.,  yellow  pine,^  CaL  and  New 
Pmus  edidis,  Engelm.,  pifion  (Mexicans),  nut>pine  of  New  Mex.,  or 

simply  nut-pine  (Americans),  Tex.  to  CaL 
PtHUS  La$t^ertiana,  Dougl.,  sugar-pine,  CaL 
Pimts  pondenfsa,  DougL,  yellow  pine,  Cnl. 

Pinus  ponderosa^  var.  scopuhrum,  Engelm.,  bull-pine,  Black  Hills. 
Pinus  rcsinosa.  Ait.,  Norway  pine,  Washington  Co.,  Me.,  Minn. 
Pseudotsitga  Donglasii,  Carr.,  Oregon  pine,  San  francisco,  CaL 
Taxus  CatuidensiSy  Willd.,  creeping  hemlock.  West  Va, 
Thuya  occidenUUis,  L.,  white  cedar,  Minn. 

cedar,  I'cnobscot  Co.,  Me. 
T&rreya  Califomica^  Torn,  nutmeg-tree,  CaL 

ORCRIDACBiB. 

Aretkusa  bulhasa,      wild  pink,  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

laughing  jackass  (locality  ?). 
Calopogon,  spt,  grass  pink,  Fla. 
Corallorhiza^  sp.,  crawley,  N.  C. 

Corallorhiza  muliiflora,  Nutt.,  dragons*  claws,  N.  Y. 
Cypfipcdiuvi,  any  sp.,  ducks,*  Wyoming  Valley,  T^a. 
Cypripcdimn,  sp.,  whip-poor-will  shoe  (Indians),  N.  Y. 
CypripediumacatdeiK\\,.fV^^T\dSi^  Franconia,  N.  H. 

whip-poor-will's  shoes,  squirrels'  shoes,  Conn. 
Goodyera  pubtsuns,  R.  Br.,  ratsbane,  Banner  Elk,  N.  C. 
Habenaria  orbicuiata^  Torrey,  Solomon's  seal,  Vt 
Habenaria  psyeodes.  Gray,  sddiei's  plume,  N.  Y. 
Orchis  spedabiiiSt  L.,  purple  orchis,  N.  Y. 

Spimtkes,  sp.,  ladies'  tresses,  ladies'  dresses,  ladies'  traces  (the  latter 

two  corruptions)  (locality  }). 
SpifuntJies,  sp.,  spiral  orchid,  N.  H. 

>  It  is  bclicvpd  that  some  calamity  will  befall  whoever  Stands  under  fUs  pine, 
and  that  it  is  especially  unlucky  for  women  to  do  so. 

*  Called  pitch-pine  in  some  regions. 

*  Never  called  by  any  other  name. 

*  When  the  flower  is  partly  filled  with  sand  and  set  afloat  on  water,  it  looks  like 

a  duck. 

*  Probably  on  account  of  its  supposed  efficacy  as  a  cure  for  nervous  disorders. 
The  plant  has  a  wide  reputation  as  a  reoMdy  in  audi  cases. 
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S^mntkes  ctfHua  0,  Ricfaaid,  screw-auger,  Nova  Scotia. 
Spiraatkes  gmeUist  Bigelow,  twisted  stalk,  West  Va. 

IRIDAGE& 

Gladwim,  »p.,  sword  lily,  N.  Y. 

Jacob's  ladder,  Lincolntoii,  N.  C. 

Iris  prismatica,  Pursb,  )     .      -         ^  „ 

r  .  ,    T  \  poison  naff-root,  Concora,  Mass. 

/r?r  versicolor,  L.,  \^  ~&  ' 

Sisynnchium  angustifolium.  Mill.,  blue-grass,  grass-fiower,  star-eyed 
grass.  Concord,  Mass.  (children). 

AMARYLLIDACBA 

Agavct  sp.,  Indian  maguey.  New  Mex. 

Agave  Virginica,  L.,  rattlesnake's  master,  S.  C. 

Narcissus  Poeiicus,  L.,  )  ^       „        ,  , .     .  „ 

N«mssMS  PsauiHmrcusM.  L,  }  Uncoliiton,  N.C 

Namssas  Pseudo-aamssus,  L.,  butter  and  eggs,  Martha's  Vineyard, 
Mass. 

Zepl^ffttnUhn  Ataauueo,  Herb.,  Easter  lily,  Macon,  Ga. 

DIOSCOREACE,^. 

DioseoTMa  villosa,  L.,  colic-root.  West  Va. 

LILIACEiE. 

AUiufttf  sp.,  ramps,  Banner  Elk,  N.  C. 

Aliium  Sckcautfrasum^  L.,  shore  onion,  Andover,  N.  B. 

Aliima  tricoccum.  Ait,  ramps,  West  Va. 

Amianikium  muscattxieum.  Gray,  crow-poison.  Banner  Elk,  N.  C. 
BroduBa  cf^iutta,  Benth.,  hog  onion,'  Spanish  lily,  Santa  Barbara 
Co.,  Cat 

Calochortus  (several  species),  Mariposa  lilies,  Santa  Barbara  Co.,  CaL 
Calochortus  NuttaUii,  T.  &  G.,  Mariposa  lily,  Deer  Lodge,  Mont. 
Clinionia  borealis,  Raf.,  dogbcrry,  Bath,  Me. 

bear-plum,  Franconia,  N.  H. 

Northern  lily,  renobscot  Co.,  Me. 

wild  corn,  Oxford  Co.,  Me. 

wild  lily-of-the-valley.  Concord,  Mass. 
MryikiVMUiH  tt^uhaa,  Nutt.,      }  _     ,  a  j         r  ^ 

£tytkf9m$m  Amerieamm,  Ker.,  j  Anderson,  Ind. 

Efytkromum  aldidtm,  lily,  Peoria,  III 
Mtytkmtu/m  Ammeamm,  trout-flower  0oca]),  N.  Y. 

'  Vnme  niso  applied  to  Ranunculus  and  many  early  spedaof 
'  The  corm  tastes  like  elxn-bark,  and  is  eatea  by  chikbrou 
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Mtytkratdum  Anuricauum,  lambs'  tongues,  Banner  Elk,  N.  C 

yellow  bells,  Shorthills,  N.  J. 
yellow  lily,  Ferrisburgh,  Vt. 

Ilemcrocallis  fulva^  L.,  Eve's  thread,  West  Va. 

Hyacinthus  onentalis^  L.,  Jacob's  ladder,  No.  Ohio. 

Lilium  Cattadtnse,  L.,  meadow  lily,  nodding  lily,  N.  Y. 

Lilhtm  PhikuUlphkum,  L.,  tiger-lily,  N.  J. 

glade-lUy.  West  Va. 

LUium  svperhm,  L.,  nodding  lilies,  Mass. 

wild  tiger-lily,  Minn. 

Maianthemum  Canadtnse,  Desf.,  wild  I ily-of-the-valley,  Penobscot  Co., 

Me. 

bead  ruby,''  N.  Y. 
Afclaftfhiunt  Virginicum,  L.,  bunch-flower.  West  Va. 
Oakesia  sessili/olia,  Watson,  wild  oats, Penobscot  Co.,  Me. 

straw-lilies,  Conn. 
Polygoiiatum  bijlorum,  Ell.,  conquer-John,  Mo. 
Smilacina  racemosa^  Desf.,  Job's  tears,  N.  Y. 

golden  seal.  Banner  Elk,  N.  C 
Smilax  fotu$uii/olia,  L.,  biscuit-plant,'  Cape  Ann,  Mass. 

horse-brier,  Mass. 

Sfrcp^pus  fjeus,  Michx.,         i  l^^er.berry,^  St  Francis,  Me. 
Trillium,  sp.,  moose-flowers,  N.  Y. 

Trillium  ertcium,  L.,  daffv-down-dilly,  omngc-blossom,  Bradford,  Vt 

sqiuLV.  flower,*  Ferrisburgh,  Vt 
birth-root,  nosebleed,  N.  Y. 

Tn/liinn  rrvthrocarpmn,  Michx.,  Sarah,^  Penobscot  Co.,  Me. 

Tniiium  grandijloyum  (?)  Salisb.,  bath-flower,®  Frankim  Centre,  P.  Q. 

Veratrum,  sp.,  branch  eliber,^  ISanner  Elk,  N.  C 

Vmttrum  viridf,  Ait,  poke-root,  Franconia,  N.  H. 

Yueea  aM/o/ia,  h.,  Spanish  daggers,  Ala. 

Yucca  oftgustifolia,  Pursh,  soap-weed,  Iowa. 

Zygadenus  eUgms,  Pursh,  alkali-grass,  Minn. 

>  Probably  from  the  beauty  of  berries. 

*  Quldren  eat  the  tendrils  and  new  leavet. 

*  From  the  supposed  medicinal  value  of  the  cadiirtic  fruit,  whidi  is  fredly  eaten 

by  children  wherever  the  StreptOpUS  grows. 

*  Perhaps  from  the  smell. 

*  TrUHmm  tncium  is  here  caOed  Benjamin,  and  children  every  spring  go  bunt- 
ing Benjamins  and  Saiahs. 

*  Evidently  a  corruption  of  bcth-flower,  which  is  in  its  turn  derived  from  births 
flower,  the  TriUiums  being  quite  generally  known  as  birth-roots. 

*  Equivalent  to  branch  hellebore,  £  the  hellebore  which  grows  along  the 
biooki  or  **  branches." 
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COMMELINACEJB. 

Tradescauiia  emsHfolia  (?)  Cav.,  roother^of-thousandSi  Boston,  Mass, 
Tmdesemitia  Vit^mca,  h.,  spider  lily,  N.  Y.,  New  Orleans^  La. 

JUNCACEA 

yuncus^  sp.,  sour-^ss,  Neb. 

yuncus  Uuuis^  Wilkl.,  poverty-grass,  West  Va. 

wire-grass,  Jones  Co.,  Iowa. 

ARACZA. 

Acorus  Calamus,  L.,  calmus,  N.  J. 

Arisama  ir^f^ttum,  Torn,  wake-robin,  Ferrisbingh,  Vt 

ALISMACES. 

St^gittaria  varuMts,  Engelm.,  arrow-leaf,  N.  Y. 

NAJADACi:.*:. 

Zostera  marina^  L.,  tiresome  weed,^  Little  Egg  Harbor,  N.  J. 

CYPERACEiE. 

Carex,  sp.,  nigger-wool,*  Neb. 

Cladium  ejfusumy  Ton.,  saw-grass,  Fla.,aiui  other  Suuthcrn  States. 
Cyperus  strigostts,  L.,  nut-grass,^  Concord,  Mass. 
EUockaris  tetmis,  Schultes,  poverty-grass,  kill-cow.  West  Va. 
Scirpus  iaauirit,  L.,  tule,  Cal. 

black  nisb,  Minn. 

GRAMINE.fi.* 

Agivfiyrum  gUuiam,  R.  &  S.,  slough-grass,  pond-grass,  Colorado  blue* 

grass,  bhic-grass,  S.  W.  Neb. 
wheat-grass,  Central  Neb. 
Agropymm  rcpcns,  Beauv.,  witch-grass,^  Penobscot  Ca,  Me. 
Andropogon  furcatns,  Muhl.,  blue  joint,®  Minn. 
Andnpogon  Haiitt,  Hackcl,  turkcy-foot,  W.  Neb. 
AfuLropogon  scoparius,  Michx.,  big  blue  stem,  big  blue  joint,'  Central 
Neb. 

^  From  the  obstroctloii  whldi  It  ofien  to  the  oars  of  boote. 
:  *  From  the  Uaddsh  ccrfor  <tf  the  leaves  at  the  base. 

•  The  tubers  are  eaten  by  children. 

*  For  the  names  ol  most  of  the  ^assps  given  in  this  article,  as  well  as  for  many 
notes  npoQ  them,  the  author  is  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Prof.  C.  £.  Bessey. 

*  Never  there  known  by  any  other  name. 

•  In  Maine  Calamagrostis  Canadensis.  Beauv.,  is  blue  joint. 

'  In  the  western  part  of  the  plains  this  is  one  of  the  "  bunchgrasses,"  and  is 
often  so-called. 
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AMdropogm  seoparius,  broom-sedge«  West  Va. 
Andropogon  sorghum,  Bzat,  Johiison«gra88«  So*  Neb. 
Aristida  ftafurea,  Nutt,  muskit  grass,  Tex. 
BouUiotta  kirsuta.  Lag.,  black  grama  grass.  Neb.' 
Boutehua  oHgostaehya,  Torr.»  blue  grama  grass,  NeK^ 
BouUhua  racemosa^  L»,  tall  grama  grass,  Neb.^ 
Bromus  ciliatus,  L.,  swamp  chess.  Neb. 

Bromus  ciliatus,  \3.r.  pttrgaus.  Gray,  swamp  chess,  N.  W.  Neb. 
Bromus  Kalmii,  Gray,  wild  chess,  Cent,  and  N.  W.  Neb. 
Bromus  Kalmii,  var.  Fortcri,  wild  chess,  N.  W.  Neb. 
Bronttis  secaiinus,  L.,  chess  or  cheat,  E.,  Central  and  N.  iSeb. 
Buchloe  dacty hides ^  Engelm.,  buffalo-grass,  W.  Nebb 
Calamagrostis  longifolia.  Hook.,  sand-grass,  Central  Nek 
Cenehrus  trihUoides,  L.,  hedgehog-grass,  West  Va. 

hedgehog-grass  or  bear-grass,  Iowa. 
Dautkoma  ^icatOf  Beauv.,  Jtme-grass,^  Penobscot  Co.,  Me. 
Distichlis  spieaia,  Greene,  var.  strieiOt  Thurber,  salt-grass,  N.  W.  Neb. 
Eatonia  ohtusata^  Gray,  prairie-grass,  Central  Neb. 
Eletisine  Indica,  Gaertn.,  dog's  tail-grass,  wire-grass.  West  Va. 
Elymus  areftarius,  L.,  rancenria  grass,  Cal. 
Eragrostis  majors  Host,  stink-grass,  Neb. 

candy-grass,  Central  Neb. 
Eragrostis  tenuis^  Gray,  blow-out-grass,"'^  Central  Neb. 
Festuca  scabrelta^  Terr.,  bunch-grass,  Cal. 
Gfyceria  CatuuUnsiSt  Trin.,  pearl-grass/  Waverl^,  Mass. 
Hokus  /oMoitu,  I»,  old  white  top,  feather-grass,  vdvet-grass,  West  Va 
Hordium  ytdtaium,  L.,  squirrd-tail-grass,  Neb. 
Katena  eristaia,  Pers.,  June  grass,  N.  W.  Neb.,  Central  Neb. 
Lolium  perenne,  L.,  English  blue-grass,  West  Va, 
Lolium  temulentunty  L.,  cheat,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Munroa  sqnarrosa,  Torr.,  false  buffalo-grass,^  Central  Neb. 
Panicum  capillarc,  L.,  tickle-grass.  West  Va.,  Neb. 
Panicnm  clandesUnumy  L.,  decr-tongue-grass,  West  Va. 
Paiucum  sanguinalc,  L.,  pigeon-grass,  Hopkinton,  Iowa. 
Pamcttm  virgaium,  L.,  switcii-grass,  wild  red-top,  E.  Neb. 
Paspalum  undulatum,  Poir.,  bull-grass,  Ala. 

Fatit^  D,  Bergim* 

1  la  Ndiraska  tiie  Ihree  species  above  given  are  often  oonfonndcd.  The  void 

grama  or  gramma  means  grass,  but  in  spite  of  tautology  the  word  grass  is  usu- 
ally added.  By  many  iuiners  B»  oltgostachya  and  JS.  kirsuta  are  called  bufialo- 
grass. 

*  Fanners  can  the  dead  gnus  in  the  spring,  "old  feg.** 

*  A  •<  blow-out is  a  crater-like  csvity  In  the  aide  of  a  aand-hiD.  K.  J.  Webber. 

*  Namo  civcn  by  a  few  children,  some  years  ago. 

'bo  called  because  it  looks  like  buffalo-grass,  but  is  worthless. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  FOLK-LORR  OF  THE  l^OUNTAIN 
WHITES  OF  TliK  ALLiiGliANlFS. 

The  number  ci  those  people  called  "  mountain  whites  "  has  been 
estimated  at  about  four  millions.  These  notes  upon  their  folk-lore 
were  made  among  scattered  settlements  in  remoter  parts  of  the  AUe- 

ghanies,  between  southwestern  Georgia  and  tlie  Pennsylvania  line. 
This  population  contains  several  race  elements,  but  in  its  entirety  is 
less  mixed  than  that  of  seaboard  regions  within  the  same  latitudes. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  where  alternatives  for  an  occupation  of 
valleys  or  plains  presented  themselves,  mountains  have  never  been 
colonized  voluntarily.  They  do  not  subserve  the  general  require- 
ments of  life  so  well  as  other  situations ;  the  generic  superstitions 
of  mankind  guard  them  against  ingress ;  physical  difficulties  and 
disadvantages  beset  their  fastnesses  and  tend  to  make  them  soUtaiy. 
In  the  political  geography  of  the  world  they  form  the  recognized 
barriers  against  interfusion. 

Throughout  this  portion  of  the  Appalachian  chain  habitation  was 
the  direct  result  of  displacement.  An  influx  of  French  and  Scntch 
refugees  and  exiles,  the  permanent  residence  of  German  prisoners 
of  war,  native  immigration,  and  an  increase  in  the  extent  of  territory 
cultivated  by  slave  labor,  redistributed  the  occupants  of  coast  areas. 
That  class  which  originated  from  white  serviles  deported  to  the  col- 
onies and  from  squatters  upon  the  confines  of  systematically  culti- 
vated tracts,  fell  back  before  men  of  a  higher  grade  with  whom  they 
were  incompetent  to  compete.  They  retreated  beyond  the  limits  of 
tide-water,  abandoned  fruitful  soils  by  which  they  had  failed  to  profit, 
and,  slowly  spreading  over  comparatively  sterile  heights,  lived  by 
fishing  and  hunting,  by  means  of  a  very  rude  and  imperfect  agricul- 
ture, and  through  some  poor  possessions  in  flocks  and  herds. 

This  part  of  the  highland  aggregate  was  predominantly  of  Eng- 
lish extraction.  Distinctly  marked  Teutonic  elements,  now  seen 
chiefly  as  enclaves,  had  a  different  and  later  origin,  and  traces  of 
many  nationalities  exist  at  present,  alone:  with  the  intrusion  of  low- 
land populations  into  mining  and  Liiiiber  regions  which  their  pres- 
ence has  greatly  changed. 

The  mountaineers  proper  could  not  fail  to  have  been  disadvan- 
tageously  influenced  by  isolation,  and  augmented  severity  in  their 
straggle  for  existence.  Under  such  circumstances,  whatever  defects 
they  may  have  inherited  became  irremediable.  In  the  presence  (rf 
those  conditions  by  which  they  were  environed,  the  tendency  of  fac- 
ulty was  towards  stasis  or  deterioration. 

These  people  are  but  little  known  to  the  outside  world,  nor 
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have  they  been  materially  affected  by  its  influences.  Survivals  and 
reversions  present  themselves  here,  together  with  phases  of  culture 
such  as  one  is  accustomed  to  see  only  in  foreign  countries  and  among 
alien  races.  Physically  their  condition  is  widely  diltercnt  from  what 
it  is  supposed  to  be.  There  is  never  any  ground  for  the  common 
opinion  that  residence  m  an  elevated  region  suftices  of  itself  to  in- 
sure bodily  vigor.  Without  going  into  technical  details,  those  forms 
of  disease  due  to  defective  hygiene  are  rife.  The  people  live  in  utter 
disregard  of  the  laws  of  health,  and  suffer  the  consequences.  Die- 
tetic deficiencies  and  irregularities,  with  insufficient  protection  ^^nst 
the  weather — bad  food,  cooking,  clothing,  lodging— spasmodic  over- 
exertion, un cleanliness,  and  indulgence  in  excesses  to  which  they  are 
prompted  by  the  monotony  of  a  life  devoid  of  intellectual  resources 
or  pleasurable  distractions  of  a  harmless  kind,  make  the  disorders 
that  attend  these  conditions  disproportionately  large  when  compared 
with  the  population.  Both  sexes  age  prematurely.  Here,  when  the 
revolt  of  human  nature  against  an  existence  deprived  of  those  inno- 
cent satisfactions  afforded  in  more  favorable  situations  is  controlled 
by  religion,  the  outgush  of  feeling  vents  itself  in  ways  characteristic 
of  mental  and  moral  inchoateness  everywhere.  Belief  expresses  its 
energy  under  the  form  of  bigotry,  fervor  assumes  the  shape  of  intol- 
erance, ignorance  masquerades  in  the  disguise  of  knowledge.  There 
is  more  than  the  usual  discordance  between  conduct  and  creed. 
Many  offences  are  condoned  from  a  want  of  appreciation  rather  than 
on  account  of  the  promptings  of  charity.  Tlieir  state  is  that  of  a 
middle  age  survival  ;  and  it  is  therefore  in  no  wise  surprising  to  find 
the  most  incongruous  ideas  associated  and  cooperative,  or  to  see  the 
ensemble  of  a  practical  and  speculative  media^valism  beneath  the 
surface  ciianges  of  modern  tmies.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  material 
of  faith  in  its  Christian  aspect  stands  side  by  side  with  much  that  is 
derived  from  a  heathen  ancestry.  Magic  and  sorcery,  witchcraft, 
shamanism,  and  fetishism  coexist  with  tenets  irreconcilably  adverse. 
The  fact  of  such  a  juxtaposition  supersedes  any  necessity  for  show* 
ing  that  thought  is  uncritical  and  intelligence  unevolved.  Moreover, 
wherever  in  this  region  skepticism  has  made  a  successful  attack 
upon  precstablishcd  doctrine,  disbelief  is  equally  superstitious  with 
any  conclusions  of  incredulity. 

These  remarks  are,  of  course,  intended  to  be  taken  in  a  general 
sense,  and  as  applicable  only  to  the  class  specified. 

The  subjoined  fragments  of  popular  beliefs  which  arc  now  pass- 
ing away  were  got  at  first  hand,  and  from  people  who  had  no  doubt 
that  the  things  they  related  were  actually  and  obviously  true.  More 
material  might  have  been  accumulated,  but  other  occupations  had 
a  prior  claim  to  attention,  and  difficulties  of  a  peculiar  nature  beset 
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the  inquirer  in  this  direction.  Fear  is  seldom  loquacious ;  men  do 
not  willingly  talk  of  matters  about  which  their  apprehensions  are 
excited.  Here  supematuralism  is  universal,  and  affords  an  explana- 
tion for  eveiything  that  is  not  understood.   Phantoms  in  brute  or 

human  forms  haunt  their  houses,  graves,  ravines,  streams,  and  for- 
ests. Only  the  fairer,  more  graceful,  and  benign  creations  of  primi- 
tive fancy  are  absent.  The  people  live  in  dread  of  spells  and  terrific 
appearances ;  their  horses  are  bn2i;  ridden,  their  cattle  elf-shct,  their 
families  bewitched.  Where  incantations  and  charms  are  capable 
of  doin^  harm,  counter-charms  will  be  resorted  to.  In  these  parts 
the  distinction  between  Black  and  White  Magic  is  well  established. 
The  "  Witch-Doctor  "  represents  the  licensed  necfomaucer  of  former 
times ;  a  witch  is  what  she  ever  was,  but  less  powerful  and  not  now 
exposed  to  persecution.  There  is  no  sorcerer,  properly  so  called,  yet 
the  former  functionary,  who  combines  the  diaracter  of  a  medicine 
and  fetish  man  with  his  ordinary  avocations,  mii^ht,  if  evilly  disposed, 
act  the  wizard's  part.  Any  one  possessed  of  occult  attainments, 
living  differently  from  others,  engaged  in  unprofitable  and  incom- 
prehensible  occupations,  becomes  a  suspect.  These  singularities 
warrant  the  suspicion  thnt  he  may  have  scoured  a  tin  or  pewter  plate 
in  some  secret  place,  and  given  himself  over  to  the  devil  by  saying, 
**I  will  be  as  clear  of  Jesus  Christ  as  this  dish  is  of  dirt." 

In  communities  where  a  stranger  is  distrusted  on  that  account 
alone,  to  pass  one's  time  in  caves  and  dig  up  thehr  floors  without 
searching  for  those  treasures  commonly  known  to  be  concealed 
there,  and  only  in  order  to  acquire  crumbling  skeletons  and  useless 
stones,  naturally  excited  animadversion.  The  ability  to  say  of 
indistinguishable  bits  of  bone,  this  belonged  to  a  wolf,  that  to  an 
opossum,  and  the  other  to  an  Indian,  betrayed  a  familiarity  with 
improper  and  unhallowed  sources  of  information.  It  was  worse  to 
sit  idone  late  at  night  amontj  relics  of  the  dead,  when  everybody 
knew  that  spirits  pursued  those  who  violated  sepulchres. 

Thus  it  happened  that  scientific  researches  proved  unfavorable  to 
the  acquisition  of  folk-lore.  Not  everybody,  by  any  means,  felt 
disposed  to  trust  a  man  who  acted  in  that  manner.  Witch-doctors 
took  fright,  and  witches  who,  to  do  them  justice,  usually  manifested 
much  willingness  to  incur  satanic  contamination  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  became  enraged  at  a  person  that  could  not,  or,  as  they 
supposed,  would  not,  convert  them  into  adepts.  The  consciousness 
of  fraudulent  practices  alone  never  convinces  any  one  of  the  fallacy 
of  those  superstitions  with  which  these  may  connect  themselves. 
Self-distrust  in  a  shaman  does  not  lead  him  to  a  denial  of  those 
powers  he  professes  to  control. 

Beginning  with  innocent  invocations  and  the  interpretation  of 
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signs  and  omens,  if  a  girl  wishes  to  know  whether  her  future  hus- 
band will  be  a  stranger  or  come  from  the  vicinity,  she  can  find  out 
by  going  alone  and  after  night  on  New  Year's  eve,  standing  silently 
by  a  peach'^ree  and  shaking  its  stem.  Should  a  dog  bark,  her  suitor 

comes  from  a  distance,  but  if  a  cock  crows  his  home  is  near.  It  is 
necessary  to  wait  until  spring  in  order  to  ascertain  his  comp1«*xion. 
Then  when  the  first  dove  coos  she  must  take  off  her  shoes,  turn 
round  three  times  against  the  course  of  the  sun,  and  inspect  her 
stockin2:s.  The  color  of  any  hair  found  adhering  to  thcni  will  be 
the  same  as  ius.  How  long  marriage  is  to  be  delayed  the  earliest 
whippoorwill  reveals.  The  number  of  times  this  bird's  notes  are 
repeated  mark  intervening  years.  A  bridegroom's  worldly  posses- 
sions become  evident  in  this  way.  Roast  an  egg,  divide  it  into 
equal  parts  with  the  shell  on,  eat  one  of  them,  and  having  filled  up 
the  empty  section  with  salt,  swallow  that  also.  Then,  placing  tike 
remaining  half-shell  under  the  pillow,  go  to  sleep.  Whoever  comes 
in  thirsty  dreams  to  bring  water  is  the  destined  husband,  and  his 
fortune  is  shown  by  the  way  in  which  it  is  offered.  Presented  in  a 
glass  he  is  rich,  in  a  tin  cup  well  to  do,  in  a  ^ourti  poor,  lie  can 
also  be  made  to  appear.  On  October  30— All-hallow  Eve — wind 
a  ball  of  worsted  and  say  :  "  I  wind  here,  who  winds  there  ^  "  Fasten 
the  loose  end  to  some  object  near  an  open  window,  throw  out  the 
ball,  and  watch.  Many  times  girls  have  seen  the  apparitions  of  their 
lovers  by  this  means ;  but  if  that  fails  there  is  another  way  in  which 
an  eidolon  of  the  kind  can  be  compelled.  When  darkness  has 
begun  to  overspread  the  earth,  go  into  a  vacant  room  and  stick  nine 
pins,  one  above  the  other,  into  a  new  candle ;  light  it,  and  wait 
until,  as  it  burns  down,  the  last  one  falls.  Probably  a  form  will  slowly 
define  itself  in  the  air,  or  the  wished-for  face  look  out  from  a  mirror. 
It  is  as  certain  that  May  dew  washes  away  freckles,  and  a  pin  seen, 
upon  f^ettinj^  out  of  bed,  with  its  point  presented,  betokens  disap- 
pointment during  the  day,  as  it  is  that  tender  hopes  derive  some 
probability  of  fulfilment  from  waiting  in  the  gloaramg  until  the  first 
star  appears,  and  then  saying  :  — 

Star  bright,  star  light, 
First  star  seat  to-niglu, 
I  wish  I  may,  I  wish  I  might. 
Have  the  wish  I  wish  to-night.** 

There  are  charms  that  produce  the  same  fascination  as  love-phil- 
ters. Some  of  these,  as  the  Editor  informs  me,  will  be  published 
in  special  issues  of  the  Society.    Among  the  rest,  however,  it  may 

be  mentioned  that  the  intestine  of  a  civet  cat  worn  on  a  man's  left 
arm  makes  him  irresistibly  attractive  to  the  other  sex,  and  that  the 
heart  of  a  frog  placed  without  her  knowledge  over  that  of  a  woman 
will  compel  her  to  speak  the  exact  truth  on  any  subject. 
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Supernatural  mantfestatious  are  very  common  in  these  highlands. 
Three  blows  struck  by  an  invisible  hand  upon  the  door  signifies  that 
death  is  near  the  hearer,  or  some  incmber  of  his  or  her  family. 
Doors  that  open  of  themselves,  the  howling  of  a  dog,  three  barks 
of  a  red  fox,  also  prognosticate  disaster  and  death.  A  wild  bird  fly- 
ing into  the  house  and  perching  there,  does  the  same,  and  a  sight  of 
the  black  dog  that  haunts  the  vale  of  Chatata,  the  white  stag  who 
roams  the  heights  above  the  great  Sequatchie  Valley,  the  headless 
bull  of  those  forests  in  the  southeastern  angle  of  Tennessee,  or  the 
bleeding  horse  mei  willi  among  the  ravines  of  the  Smoky  Mountains 
in  Georgia,  all  convey  the  same  fatal  augury. 

Some  spectral  appearances  have  no  special  significance.  To  these 
belong  the  gray  wolf  seen  at  midnight  where  the  road  from  West 
Virginia  crosses  Piney  Ridge»  and  that  nondescript  goblm  animal, 
now  one  thing,  then  another,  who  goes  before  the  traveller  though 
Haunted  Hollow,  near  Green  Hill  in  Rockingham  County.  Illumi- 
nations of  houses  that  have  been  deserted  and  become  ruinous 
because  of  ghosts  come  under  the  same  category,  together  with 
those  sights  and  snnrvls  which  mnny  have  seen  and  heard  withm 
them — corpses  laid  out  in  the  empty  rooms,  phantoms  gliding 
through  their  open  doors,  the  sound  of  bodies  falling  on  their  floors, 
and  ilie  rnouiis  and  shrieks  of  miserable  spirits  within. 

The  following  personal  experiences  were  unattended  by  any  evil 
consequences  apart  from  fright. 

Mrs.  S—  was  accustomed  to  visit  her  sister's  farm  by  a  paUi 
that  led  along  Trout  Run.  Here,  at  dusk  one  evening,  she  saw  a 
small  white  dog  trotting  along,  in  advance  but  paid  no  attention  to 
it  until  the  form  suddenly  disappeared  at  a  spot  where  there  was  no 
cover.  This  happened  several  times,  and  she  put  salt  in  her  shoes 
and  said  an  abundance  of  prayers.    Then  the  spectre  followed  her. 

Miss  I-"  ,  who  was  not  born  on  Christmas  week,  and  therefore 

had  no  natural  power  of  seeing  spirits,  related  the  apparition  of  her 
brother's  first  wife.  This  lady  was  devotedly  attached  to  her  hus- 
band, and  when  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption  could  not  die 
until  he  made  oath  to  remain  single  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Not  long  after  he  perjured  himself,  but  the  peace  of  that  household 
was  gone.  Ever  after  there  was  *'  a  sense  of  somethmg  moving  to 
and  fro  "  upon  them  all.  His  sister,  in  common  with  the  rest,  heard 
the  sighs  and  sobs  of  the  disconsolate  ghost,  she  saw  her  dim  figure 
floatmg  through  the  dusk,  and  was  chilled  to  the  heart  by  its  icy 
atmosphere  as  the  spirit  went  by  in  passages  or  upon  the  stairs. 

Mrs,  II  ,  riding  on  a  pillion  behind  her  father  from  camp-meet- 
ing, saw  a  tall  white  form  rise  beside  the  horse.  It  was  not  terri- 
fied, however,  as  often  happens  in  such  cases.    Her  father  did  not 
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see  the  phantom,  and  was  very  deaf.  She  remained  motionless  from 
fear  while  the  spectre  moved  aloni;  beside  them.  Soon  a  running 
stream  was  reached,  and  it  vanished  upon  its  brink. 

Mr.  B  ,  going  home  one  night  by  Crackwhip  Furnace,  then 

abandoned,  beheld  the  likeness  of  a  black  bear  in  front,  but  it 
screamed  horribly  at  him  with  a  human  voice.  His  horse  was  terri- 
fied, and  when  the  thing  came  nearer  and  screamed  again,  he  rode 
for  his  life.  Hull'  a  mile  away  from  the  spot  this  same  dreadful 
cry  sounded  in  his  ears  shriller  and  more  appalling  than  before.  - 

Mr.  C  >  riding  on  the  same  road  one  dark  autumnal  evening, 

suddenly  found  his  mare  attacked  by  an  invisible  adversary.  Blows 
were  struck  at  her  head,  but  the  animal,  though  snorting,  plunging, 
and  rearing  in  terror,  could  not  stir  from  the  place  ;  something  met 
it  at  every  turn.  The  rider  tried  to  pray,  but  in  vain.  He  was  able 
to  think  the  words,  yet  not  to  utter  them.  In  his  extremity  the 
name  of  God  at  last  burst  from  his  Hps.  At  once  the  horse  sprang 
forward,  and  clasping  its  neck  the  pair  dashed  down  hill  into  a 
brook.  Whatever  it  was  that  beset  them  could  not  follow  across 
flowing  water,  but  a  shriek  that  shook  his  heart  swept  by  him  as  he 
fled. 

Where  men  have  been  murdered,  and  such  spots  are  too  often 
come  upon,  they,  and  the  wraiths  of  those  whose  other  wrongs  re- 
main unavenged,  wander  around  their  graves  as  moving  lights.  A 
spirit  similar  to  the  Celtic  Faire<hl<ndh  watches  at  lonely  tombs. 
Another,  resembling  the  Dourdognese  Ztf  Vivrtt  inveigles  wayfarers 
within  reach  of  demons  and  witches,  like  its  counterpart  of  the  C6te 
d'Or.  The  Ignis  fatiins,  or  Jack-a-lantern  of  the  seaboard  States, 
is  here  called  Jack  Polant.  This  is  not  the  "  faithless  phantom  " 
which  lures  travellers  to  their  doom,  but  a  spirit  of  the  waste  whom 
they  are  compelled  to  follow. 

Sometimes  an  apparition  comes  on  a  mission  of  justice  ;  at  others, 
ghosts  revisit  "the  glimpses  of  the  moon,"  inspired  with  the  desire 
for  vengeance.   Before  the  separation  of  West  Virginia  from  the 

mother  State^  Colonel  murdered  one  of  his  negro  women  with 

aggravated  circumstances  of  cruelty.  The  crime  could  not  be  proved 
against  him,  and  his  act  remained  unpunished  by  law.  But  when 
investigation  was  at  an  end,  and  it  became  evident  that  nothing 
would  be  done,  a  white  dog  made  its  appearance  upon  the  estate. 
Numbers  saw  it,  and  knew  it  for  a  spectre  by  its  vanishing  while  in 
full  view.  This  goblin  brute  hunted  the  man  to  death.  It  followed 
and  went  before  him,  came  into  his  room,  haunted  the  guilty  being 
night  and  day,  until  he  pined  away,  and,  having  made  a  confession, 
died. 

A  miser,  whose  ruined  house  still  stands,  disappeared  and  was 
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never  seen  again.   Two  single  womenp  living  in  a  poor  way  in  the 

neighborhood,  suddenly  came  into  possession  of  money,  concerning 
which  they  gave  an  improbable  account  Inquiry  was  made,  but  it 
caroe  to  nauij^ht  The  dead  man's  ghost,  however,  headless  and 
bleeding,  walked  upon  the  hill  where  their  cottage  stood.  It  passed 
along  the  garden  fence  between  sunset  and  dark,  and  the  elder  of 
these  murderesses  was  soon  lilcruUy  iiightcned  to  dcatii.  Her  com- 
panion lived  longer  and  suffered  more.  She  wasted  away,  said  one 
of  the  many  persons  from  whom  I  heard  this  tale,  "  till  nothing  of  her 
was  left  hut  a  little  pile  of  hones."  Then  death  came,  and  it  took  four 
strong  men  to  lift  the  coffin  in  which  her  hody  was  inclosed.  The 
hidden  money  was  there.  A  headless  horseman  rides  upon  the  road 
near  Indian  Fort,  in  the  foothills  of  Cumberland  Mountain.  His 
story  is  unknown,  and  this  phantom's  wanderings  are  apparently 
objectless.  Nevertheless  he  is  ill  to  meet,  for  unlike  the  same  kind 
of  an  apparition  described  by  Crofton  Croker  in  the  south  of  Ireland, 
this  brings  mibfortune,  and  those  who  have  seen  it  had  reason  to 
regret  their  encounter. 

With  legafd  to  the  prevention,  transference,  and  cure  ot  iliscase, 
magic  pharmacy  in  these  parts  is  said  to  he  quite  full,  but  it  hap- 
pened, unfortunately,  that  the  only  **  Witch  Doctor "  with  whom  I 
had  the  honor  to  he  at  all  intimate  soon  suspected  me  of  diabolic 
arts,  and  cut  my  acquaintance.  From  him,  however,  and  from  others, 
including  those  estimable  old  ladies  who  were  inter\'iewed  on  the 
strength  of  their  reputation  for  malignity  and  mischief,  the  sub- 
joined remedies  were  obtained. 

Pain  in  a  felon  or  sprain  may  be  relieved  by  gently  rubbing  the 
part  from  above  downwards,  at  the  same  time  pronouncing  these 
words,  "  Rondc  gcrondc,''  nine  times.    After  a  short  interval  say 

Prostate prophaton  "  once.  This  only  acts  as  an  anodyne.  If  rapid 
cure  is  to  be  effected,  interrupted  pressure  must  be  made  with  a 
hand  in  which  a  mole  has  been  squeezed  to  death. 

Haemorrhage  is  arrested  by  thrice  repeating  the  passage  in  £ze- 
kiel  beginning  "  As  I  passed  by  thee,"  etc.  An  equally  efifective 
haemostatic  is  the  following.   It  needs  to  be  said  three  times. 

Click  aeticlie  wiinde, 

Glick  seliche  stunde, 
Click  seliche  ist  der  Engle, 
Da.s  Jesus  Christus  gcboren  war. 

The  writer  avails  himself  of  the  occasion  furnished  by  this  quota- 
tion to  disclaim  any  responsibility  for  the  orthography  or  wording 
of  this  or  any  other  charm.  They  are  given  as  they  were  written, 
without  attempt  at  reconstruction. 

As  an  adjunct  to  the  above,  three  crosses  are  to  be  made  on  the 
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afflicted  member.  It  was  explained  that  these  stood  for  the  persons 
in  the  Trinity,  and  the  {jrofciisor  complained  that  people  often  pre- 
tended to  think  his  treatment  savored  of  profanity,  which  was  a 
malicious  lie. 

In  that  form  of  blood-flow  called  flooding,  any  red  texture  wrapped 
round  the  waist  will  act  as  a  styptic.  If  this  fail,  the  patient's  fingers 
should  be  enveloped  in  yam  of  as  many  colors  as  possible,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  all  the  cutting  instruments  about  the  place  must  be 
put  under  her  bed. 

Hordeum  is  transferred  by  taking  three  pieces  of  gravel,  rubbing 
them  together,  saying, 

Hi  sty,  go  off  of  my  eye, 

Go  on  the  next  one  who  comes  by, 

and  then  placing  the  stones,  done  up  in  a  wrap,  at  a  place  where 
two  roads  cross. 

No  rifle,  however  good,  will  throw  a  ball  that  can  penetrate,  if  a 
woman,  with  her  apron  upside  down,  pronounces,  while  looking  after 
its  bearer,  the  following  esctraordinary  formula 

ft 

Jacob  wont  whole  gemu^ 

Shees  du  vas  du  wilst, 

Shees  nur  wahre  felteren, 

Nicht  wun  vas  du  den  liebcn  Iciden  gibst 

A  bum  is  cured  by  this  charm  :  "  Bread  hunji^er  not,  water  thirst 
not.    In  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost."    It  loses 
its  power  if  communicated  by  one  woman  to  another,  and  Mrs.  S 
turned  her  daugliters  out  of  the  room  before  telling  it  to  me. 

Beehives  require  to  be  renovated  February  22d.  While  this  is 
being  done,  no  member  of  the  family  can  leave  the  place,  otherwise 
when  the  bees  swarm  they  will  fly  away. 

Cabbage  seed  sowed  March  17th  —  St  PSitrick's  Day — is  sure  to 
prosper.  Shrove  cakes  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  pancakes  on  Ash  Wednes- 
day, cross-buns  at  Easter,  bring  good  luck.  The  first  should  be 
round  and  have  a  hole  in  the  centre.  If  the  grease  used  in  frying 
them  be  preserved  and  applied  to  the  axles  of  wagons  in  which  the 
han,'est  is  hauled  home,  mice  will  not  cat  the  grain.  One  cross-bun 
must  be  kcj)t  during  the  year  if  the  good  influence  is  to  be  continued. 

Rattlesnake  venom  cures  cramp-colic.  A  cancer  is  eradicated  by 
the  ashes  of  a  burnt  toad.  The  bodies  of  these  reptiles  succes- 
sively applied  while  living  will  also  gradually  remove  it.  At  fust  the 
toads  die  very  rapidly,  but  subsequently  mortality  is  lessened  and 
finally  ceases.  Recovery  is  then  complete.  "  Swaney  "  in  a  horse's 
shoulder  yields  at  once  to  the  corresponding  limb  of  a  toad  ampu- 
tated at  the  same  joint,  and  placed  in  a  bag  at  the  seat  of  disease. 
The  mutilated  annual  is  allowed  to  escape. 
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To  cut  an  infant's  nails  causes  an  irresistible  tendency  to  steal. 
They  should  be  bitten  off ;  but  not  on  Friday  or  Sunday,  because 
that  is  dangerous.  If  a  thief's  trail  is  found,  a  nail  from  the  coffin  in 
which  a  corpse  has  decayed,  driven  into  the  track  with  three  blows* 
will  produce  the  same  effect  as  if  it  entered  the  robber's  foot. 
Fasten  a  string  around  the  nail's  head  so  that  it  can  be  drawn  out 
wiicn  requisite  ;  otherwise  the  man  will  die.  The  key  of  a  place 
from  which  something  has  been  stolen,  placed  by  a  competent 
"witch  doctor"  in  the  Bible,  its  covers  tied  together,  and  the 
whole  held  by  the  loser  while  he  guesses  at  the  culprit's  name,  will 
lall  out  when  his  surmise  is  correct 

Some  charms  possess  the  virtties  of  talismans.  The  panacea  now 
given  was  procured  with  considerable  difficulty.  It  was  written  on 
parchment,  in  ink  dim  with  age,  and  was  surmounted  by  an  indis- 
tinct device  that  looked  like  the  well-known  symbol  of  an  equilateral 

triangle  inscribed  in  a  circle.    In  his  letter  of  transmittal  Dr.  

describes  the  various  potencies  of  these  words 

SATOR 
AREPO 
TENET 
ROTAS. 

This  is  the  document  referred  to:  — 

Doctor  Porter  sir. 

here  you  will  find  the  letters  I  spoke  of  and  the 

air  yoused  for  aUmost  everything  to  carry  with  you  to  be  Mfe  any  place  or 

to  keep  in  your  house  to  keep  it  from  l)urning  down  or  stop  fits  or  prevent 
miscarringc.  Picas  draw  it  of?  and  save  this  for  me  make  the  letters  just 
like  this  and  place  them  like  them 

yours  respecfully 

hf.  Ka 

Should  convulsions  occur  in  consequence  of  injuries,  no  benefit 
foUows  the  use  of  this  remedy ;  but  a  copy  of  the  formula  swal- 
lowed,  or  taken  in  the  form  of  an  infusion,  will  certainly  prevent  a 
mad  dog's  bite  from  causing  hydrophobia,  and  the  same  methods  of 
administration  prove  effectual  in  cases  of  continued  fever. 

Pure  witchcraft  is  in  a  degenerate  state  ;  its  spirit  survives,  but 
power  is  wanting.  Witches  are  now  unprofitable  companions,  who 
ask  a  great  deal  and  from  whom  little  can  be  obtained.  They  seem 
to  have  inadvertently  stci:)ped  over  their  broomsticks,  and  to  do  that 
at  once  deprives  them  of  knowledge.  Instead  of  flying  up  the  chim- 
ney, where  their  caldrons  hang,  as  formerly,  they  have  to  get  out 
through  a  knot-hole,  or  a  little  square  aperture  made  beside  the 
door ;  and  if  these  be  stopped  up  and  prayed  over,  egress  becomes 
impossible.   Likewise^  a  frog's  foot  drawn  upon  the  entrance  will 
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prevent  witches  from  conning  into  a  house,  as  also  a  broom  l^d  across 
the  threshold,  or  a  horseshoe  nailed  upon  the  wall. 

They  still  hear  everything  their  enemies  say  against  them  on 
Friday,  but  can  no  longer  raise  tempests,  cause  drought,  or  blast 
crops.  Horses  are  ridden  at  night,  and  their  manes  tangled  to 
serve  the  witches  for  stirrups.  They  kill  cattle  by  shooting  them 
with  balls  of  hair,  stunt  the  growth  of  children,  make  cows  go  dry, 
prevent  tlic  formation  of  butter  and  soap,  and  luiiicl  a  variety  of 
personal  injuries  and  domestic  misfortunes.  As  a  rule,  this  is  all 
the  average  sorceress  is  capable  of  accomplishiug.  Occasionally, 
however,  one  becomes  eminent  for  the  possession  of  powers  arising 
from  an  exceptionally  close  compact  with  Satan,  and,  as  a  "witdi 
doctor"  observed  while  expounding  these  matters,  "Whatever  God 
Almighty  permits,  the  Devil  can  do.  "  Thus  health,  life,  and  the 
laws  of  nature  are  at  the  command  of  these  maleficent  beings. 

With  regard  to  the  first  class,  their  spells  may  be  easily  broken. 
Anointing  with  lard  and  assafoctida  will  protect  any  htjrse  from 
being  hag-ridden,  and  maiden-hair  given  in  their  fodder  makes  dry 
cows  give  milk.  Un  the  other  hand,  if  an  ox  is  so  seriously  wounded 
with  a  hair  ball  that  it  is  certain  to  die,  it  may  be  advisable  to  shoot 
it  at  once  with  one  made  of  silver,  as  in  that  case  the  witch  will  be 
hit  in  the  same  place. 

Silver  worn  in  one's  shoes,  or,  by  preference,  salt,  averts  the  in- 
fluences exerted  by  overlooking."  These  abandoned  old  women  all 
exercise  the  power  of  evil  eye,"  and  salt  is  the  best  preventive  of 
all  its  consequences  known. 

Lycanthropy  is  common  with  the  worst  witches,  and  they  like- 
wise transform  themselves  into  deer  and  cats.  So  far  ns  testimony 
alone  can  be  relied  upon  to  establish  the  truth  of  something  said  to 
have  taken  place,  the  following  cases  rest  upon  a  sure  foundation. 

The  sister-in-law  of  Doctor  M  ,  during  his  absence,  was 

"pressed  to  death"  by  the  witch,  Mrs.  R  ,  sitting  night  after 

night  upon  her  chest  in  the  form  of  a  wild-cat.  This  sorceress  had 
great  celebrity  in  the  section  of  country  where  she  lived,  and  was 
dreaded  by  everybody.  She  declined  to  make  my  acquaintance^  and 
repudiated  and  denounced  my  practices  in  unqusdified  terms.  This 
was  inconvenient,  for  it  speedily  became  settled  that  destruction 
would  overtake  me  in  some  cave  or  other,  and  laborers  grew  very  shy 
of  accompanying  a  person  whom  this  sibyl  had  thus  devoted.  She  was 
the  only  witch  met  with  who  had  been  seen  to  walk  upon  water  and 
rise  into  the  air.  The  unfortunate  girl  whom  she  destroyed  saw 
her  under  her  own  form  when  she  first  came  into  the  room,  and 
then  witnessed  her  transformation  into  a  wild-cat  that  immediately 
leaped  upoii  tiic  bed.    A  witch's  familiar,  when  a  cat,  is  always 
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Uack,  and  all  cats  of  this  color  are  more  or  less  possessed.  Never- 
less,  when  a  witch  transforms  herself  into  a  cat  it  is  not  necessarily 
a  black  one^  as  the  following  relation  will  show. 

Mr.  H  owned  a  mill  among  the  Smoky  Mountains  in  Georgia. 

Three  of  his  millers  died  successively  of  some  obscure  disease  that 
the  doctors  could  not  diagnose.  All  these  men  were  unmarried,  and 
lived  in  the  mill  itself.  Their  illness*"s  were  brief,  and  it  was  ob- 
served that  when  attacked  they  all  vamiy  attempted  to  make  some 
communication  to  their  friends.  This  it  was  supposed  had  reference 
to  the  mysterious  cause  that  hurried  them  to  the  grava  People 
began  at  once  to  feel  a  dread  of  these  premises,  and  particularly  of 
a  long^  low  room  off  the  entrance,  in  which  these  unfortunate  men 
sat  of  an  evening  and  slept  Nobody  could  be  induced  to  take  the 
place  made  vacant,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  establishment  was  to  be 
abandoned,  when  one  of  the  neighbors  who  lived  a  short  distance 
down  the  .stream  volunteered  to  run  the  mill.  Me  ground  his  axe, 
and  came  the  same  evening.  While  kindling  a  fire  on  the  hearth  a 
brindled  cat  glided  out  of  the  chimney,  and  without  e.xciting  any 
special  attention  on  his  part  at  this  time,  ensconced  herself  in  a  dark 
corner  near  the  door.  He  soon  had  a  cheerful  blaze,  and  sat  down 
by  a  table  in  front  of  it  to  read  his  Bible.  But  as  time  passed  a 
feeling  of  uneasiness,  of  which  he  was  conscious  from  the  first, 
grew  upon  him,  and  gradually  deepened  into  a  kind  of  horror.  It 
was  utterly  unconnected  with  any  definite  apprehension,  or  sense  of 
real  danger.  Then  the  cat  got  up  and  wailed  at  the  door,  clawing 
to  be  let  out  She  rubbed  against  his  legs,  and  looked  up  at  him. 
Instantly  an  awful  half-recognition  of  those  eyes  shot  through  his 
brain,  and  leaping  up  he  seized  the  axe  and  struck  at  her,  cutting 
off  one  foot.  With  a  wild  woman's  scream  the  creature  darted  up 
the  chimney  and  disappeared,  while  he,  thoroughly  unnerved,  has- 
tened home,  and  found  his  wife  bleeding  to  death  from  a  severed 
hand. 

Bewitched  milk,  from  which  butter  cannot  be  churned,  must  be 
burned ;  likewise  the  lye  and  grease  that  will  not  form  soap.  When 
a  spell  has  been  cast  upon  a  horse,  press  a  red-hot  iron  ring  upon  his 
forehead.  If  maiden-hair  does  not  make  cows  that  have  gone  dry 
through  magical  practices  give  milk,  cut  the  tips  of  their  ears  and 
tails  off  and  burn  them.  The  only  way  in  which  a  witch  can  now 
escape  burning  herself  is  to  borrow  some  article  from  the  injured 
party.  If  she  is  known,  boil  some  milk  and  stir  it  with  a  fork,  while 
calling  her  name.  This  will  compel  her  to  come  to  the  house.  Any 
effectual  counter  charm  has  the  same  influence,  and  when  one  can 
discover  and  make  use  of  it,  the  sorceress  is  in  a  great  measure  at 
your  mercy    since  whatever  is  done  to  an  animal  she  has  afflicted 
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is  done  to  her,  and,  being  forced  to  reveal  herself,  her  likeness  may 
be  taken,  and  the  portrait  or  effigy  shot  with  a  silver  bullet  9S  before 

described. 

Toads  arc  often  kept  by  witches  instead  of  chickens,  and  their 
eggs  are  known  from  the  fact  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  break  their 
shells.  When  these  creatures  are  dilatory  in  laying,  the  witch 
switches  them,  and  then  for  a  time  the  toads  become  very  prolific. 
Most  frequently  she  keeps  the  reptiles  in  a  hollow  stump. 

Measuring  an  infant,  whose  growth  has  been  arrested,  with  an 
elastic  cord  that  requires  to  be  stretched  in  order  to  equal  the  child's 
length,  will  set  it  right  again.  If  the  spell  be  a  wasting  one,  take 
three  strings  of  similar  or  unlike  colors,  tie  them  to  the  front  door  or 
gate  in  such  a  manner  that  whenever  either  are  opened  there  is  some 
wear  and  tear  of  the  cords.  As  use  begins  to  tell  upon  them,  vigor 
will  recommence. 

Some  spells  operate  through  their  own  energy  —  "/rr  opera  ope- 
rato"  if  the  Tridcntine  definition  may  be  applied.  Thus  it  can  do 
mischief  it  was  not  intended  to  work.  A  witch  who  kept  poultry 
kneaded  up  some  corn  meal  into  dough  for  them,  arid  said  an  incan- 
tation the  while,  which  made  the  food  potent  to  produce  eggs.  Her 
husband  got  hold  of  this  by  accident,  baked  and  ate  it,  whereupon 
he  lost  the  power  of  speech  and  could  only  caclde. 

An  animal  killed  by  witchcraft  should  be  burnt,  partly  because 
that  is  the  best  and  most  effectual  way  of  destroying  things  that  are 
infected,  and  also  for  the  reason  that  in  more  than  one  way  this  may 
be  made  to  affect  the  witch ;  she  can  be  fascinated  or  punished. 
One  of  the  parties  implicated  related  the  effects  of  fire  in  the  case  of 
a  Tcnnesseean  sorceress  who  had  done  much  harm.  An  incredulous 
and  stupid  person,  such  as  exists  in  every  community,  borrowed  a 
boiler  from  her  and  refused  to  return  it.  Then  she  came  every 
night  and  danced  on  him  till  he  nearly  fainted.  There  was  no  doubt 
about  this,  because  she  permitted  herself  to  be  seen.  Each  day, 
also,  one  of  his  sheep  reared  up,  gave  two  or  three  jumps,  and  fell 
dead.  At  length  the  "witch  doctor"  was  called  in,  and  he,  being 
a  pious  man  and  a  member  of  the  church,  advised  his  patient  to  try 
the  effect  of  honesty  and  give  back  the  boiler.  This  he  did,  but  the 
witch  laughed  at  him,  and  things  went  on  as  before.  It  was  now 
evident  that  her  machinations  were  prompted  by  malice,  and  not 
resorted  to  from  a  sense  of  justice,  so  the  doctor  directed  him  to 
eviscerate  the  next  sheep  that  died,  to  do  this  alone,  and  in  perfect 
silence.  Moreover,  on  no  account  to  lend  or  g^ive  av-ay  any  article, 
however  trifling  its  value,  until  the  effect  of  his  charm  had  been 
fully  tried.  Having  taken  out  the  lungs  and  heart,  they  were  to  be 
carried  home,  the  kitchen  cleared,  and  these  organs  laid  upon  a  bed 
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of  live  embers.  While  procuring  them,  the  witch's  granddaughter, 
"  a  right  smart  shoot  of  a  girl,  training  for  a  witch  herself,"  saw 
what  he  was  doing  as  she  passed  through  his  field,  and,  anticipating 
the  result,  ran  home,  saying  that  her  *'  Granny  "  would  shortly  be  ilL 

Such  was  indeed  the  case,  for  no  sooner  had  the  sheep's  vitals  been 
placed  upon  the  coals  than  her  shrieks  alarmccl  the  neighborhood. 
A  crowd  gathered  that  seems  to  have  had  some  mkling  of  what  was 
g-oing  on,  for  a  committee  of  women  insi^cctcd  the  sufferer  by  force, 
aiid  found  her. breast  completely  charred,  iiic  spell  was  broken 
before  fatal  consequences  ensued,  and  from  that  time  the  persecu^ 
tions  and  losses  which  had  persisted  so  long  came  to  an  end. 

%  Hampden  Porter, 
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THREE  EPITAPHS  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

1.  Abe!,  his  offering  accepted  is  ; 

Ills  body  to  tlie  grave,  his  soul  to  bliss 
In  October  twenty,  and  no  more, 
In  the  year  sixteen  hundred  44. 

Submit  submitted  to  her  heavenly  king^ 
Being  a  llcnver  (A  llie  eternal  spring; 
Near  3  years  old  she  died,  in  heaven  to  wait; 
The  year  was  sixteen  hundred  48. 
(Doichestor,  M as9.»  on  two  children  lying  in  one  grave  covered  widi  a 
flat  stone,  the  upper  part  broken  off.) 

2.  Here  lieth  the  body 

Of  Major  Thomas  Franckes 
Who  deaceased  ye  iQtb  Mardi 
Anno  1685  aged  42  years 

Though  now  in  silence  I  am  lowly  laid 
Ha  I 't  is  that  place  for  mortalls  made 

Oh  !  therefore  doe  not  thou  thyselfe  more  grieve 
Moume  yee  noe  more  but  doe  y'rselfe  relieve. 
And  then  in  time  I  hype  you  'II  plainly  see 
Such  future  comforts  as  are  blessing  me. 
For  tho'  grim  death  thought  fitt  to  part  us  here 
Rejoice  and  think  that  wee  shall  once  appear, 
At  that  great  day  when  all  shall  summoned  bee 
None  to  he  exempted  in  this  cternitie. 
Cause  then  its  soe,  grieve  yee  no  more 
In  fear  that  God  should  thee  afflict  most  sore. 
Such  grieves  to  him  offencive  bee. 
(Anne  Arundel  Co.,  Md.) 

3.  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  John  Hall 
aged  75  years  departed  thb  life 
January  aad  1694. 

Here  lyes  our 

Deacon.  Hall.  who.  Studyed. 
Peace,  with,  alL  his.  life.  voyd. 
Of.  malignant,  strife. 
Gone.  to.  his.  rest.  left.  us. 
In.  sorrow,  doubtless. 
Hi«;.  c:ood.  works.  wilL 
Him.  follow. 

(Middletown,  Conn.,  Stone  of  1694.) 

Sarah  A.  P.  Andrews. 

XtoXBUKY,  If  ASS. 
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POPULAR  MEDICINE,  CUSTOMS.  AND  i 

OF  THE  RIO  GRANDE. 


The  followin*:^  material,  collected  by  me  during  the  time  I  was  in 
command  of  the  post  of  Fort  Ringrrold,  Texas,  may  be  of  interest 
from  the  light  it  throws  upon  the  character  of  the  Mexican  popula- 
tion of  our  extreme  southern  border,  but  it  is  not  to  be  accepted 
as  exhausting  the  subject  of  the  folk-lore  of  that  region,  which  is 
simply  interminable.  Other  notes,  equally  extensive,  were  gathered 
at  the  same  time  m  regard  to  the  theatres,  haUads,  games,  and 
traditions  of  the  people^  but  it  is  impossible,  on  account  of  their 
bulk,  to  present  them  here.  As  many  of  these  Mexicans  were  en- 
gaged  in  armed  attacks  upon  the  Mexican  territory,  and  in  armed 
resistance  to  the  American  troops  sent  to  suppress  them,  it  became 
my  duty  to  make  as  earnest  a  study  of  their  character  and  condition 
as  means  would  permit. 

In  making  these  examinations,  care  was  taken  to  preserve  each 
statement  in  tlie  words  of  the  witness,  but  it  is  believed  that  what 
has  been  lost  in  elegance  of  diction  has  been  more  than  counterbal- 
anced by  a  faithful  representation  of  the  mode  of  thought  of  these 
descendants  of  Spaniard  and  Aztec. 

In  very  many  cases  the  full  name  or  the  initials  of  my  informant 
will  be  found  attached  to  the  "cure."  The  first  authority  consulted 
was  a  most  singular  personage.  Maria  Anton ia  Cavazo  dc  Garza, 
born  in  Rio  Grande  City,  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  "bruja,"  or 
witch,  but  she  modestly  laid  claim  to  being  nothing  more  than  a 
"  curandera  "  (healer),  who  knew  a  great  deal  about  "medicinas " 
which  could  effect  wonderful  results  —  "con  el  poder  de  Dios" 
(with  the  power  of  God).  She  was  at  the  date  of  my  first  meeting 
with  her  (1S91)  about  sixty-five  or  seventy  years  old,  had  been  mar- 
ried four  times  and  borne  seventeen  children,  the  youngest  of  whom, 
a  good-looking  boy  of  nine  or  ten,  and  the  last  husband,  always  came 
with  her.  She  had  snappy,  black  eyes,  and  a  varicose,  bottle  nose^ 
which,  in  a  moment  of  unguarded  enthusiasm,  she  had  attempted  to 
embellish  by  an  application  of  tincture  of  iodine. 

Alferecia. -^To  cure  "alferecia,"  or  epilepsy,  in  children,  which 
is  due  to  the  moon's  influence.  Take  a  newly  born  pig  and  rub 
the  naked  baby  with  this  (live)  \)\^  from  head  to  foot.  The  baby 
will  break  out  into  a  copious  perspiration,  and  the  pig  will  die.  But 
the  fact  that  epilepsy  is  a  brain  trouble  seems  to  be  dimly  rccog- 
nized.  Maria  Antonia  says  that  the  child's  skull  breaks  in  four 
pieces  (in  form  of  a  cross  4~)»  ^i^*^  ^he  child  then  dies. 

The  pig  being  an  animal  introduced  from  Europe,  it  would  be 
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well  to  examine  into  the  superstitions  of  the  Old  World  in  regard 
to  this  matter,  and  we  should  then  see  that  they  have  been  trans- 
planted to  this  side  of  the  ocean.  Saint  Anthony  is  the  friend  and 
patron  of  the  pig  in  Italy  as  he  is  in  Mexico,  and  in  the  churches  of 
both  countries  his  statue  may  be  seen  with  his  faithful  porcine  ad- 
junct by  his  side.  Much  interesting  information  on  this  point  is  to  be 
extracted  from  "  The  Golden  Bough  "  of  James  G.  Frazer,  London, 
1890. 

Amuh  ts  ami  Talismans  ( Votive  Offerings).  —  Maria  Anton ia  wcjrc 
at  her  neck,  a  "  miraculous  "  package  which  I  persuaded  her  to  open. 
It  was  made  up  of  a  "miraculous"  prayer,  printed  on  paper,  which 
had  been  broken  up  and  reduced  to  a  pulp  by  the  action  of  time» 
and  of  a  small  piece  of  blessed  wax  from  one  of  the  candles  which 
had  burned  upon  the  altar  while  mass  was  going  on. 

To  cure  Asthma  (**  Orguilla ").  —  Take  a  talcoyote  (badger), 
bake  it  in  the  oven  until  perfectly  dry,  grind  it  up,  mix  on  a 
"metate  "  with  clean  flour,  add  a  stew  made  of  the  Rio  Grande  jack- 
daw, locally  known  as  the  orr:ica,  add  a  trifle  of  sugar,  and  put  a 
little  of  the  above  mixture  in  the  patient's  food.  Give  in  the  moon's 
first  quarter.  When  the  moon  ends,  the  disease  will  end.  All 
diseases  which  have  had  their  beginning  with  a  new  moon  can  be 
made  to  go  out  with  a  waning  moon.    {Maria  Antonia.) 

Asthma,  —  Make  a  drink  of  hot  water  and  the  ripe  (black)  beans 
of  the  ebony  roasted,   (M,  A,) 

Some  people  smoke  "mariguan**  or  Indian  hemp,  in  their 
cigarritos. 

Axolotl. — The  most  curious  and  incomprehensible  superstition 
of  the  Mexican  people,  and  one  which  has  the  widest  dissemination, 
concerns  the  curious  lizard  called  the  axolotl,  a  name  by  which  it 
was  known  to  the  Aztecs,  although  I  do  not  feel  prepared  to  say 
that  they  had  the  superstition  concerning  it. 

The  axolotl  frequents  damp,  slimy  places,  near  pools  or  tanks  of 
water,  and  all  kinds  of  refuse  ("  basura"). 

It  will  enter  the  person  of  a  woman,  at  certain  times,  and  vdU 
remain  just  as  long  as  would  a  human  fcetus. 

Young  girls,  at  tliehr  first  change  of  life,  are  especially  exposed, 
and  will  manifest  all  the  S3nnptoms  of  pregnancy. 

It  is  within  the  limits  of  probability,  although  I  am  not  sufficiently 
posted  in  medical  matters  to  assert  that  such  is  the  case,  that  a 
badly  nourished  girl  would  be  susceptible  to  cold,  rheumatism,  and 
dropsy  at  such  a  critical  moment  in  her  life,  and  that  imagination 
could  supply  any  features  that  might  be  lacking  to  make  the  ro- 
mance complete.  There  are  several  remedies  ;  one  calls  for  a  lib- 
eral fomentation  with  hot  goal's  milk,  and  in  the  other,  a  young 
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man  appears  to  marry  the  girl.  Often  when  women  were  bathing 
in  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande  itself,  or  in  some  of  the  great 
^aoequias»"  mischievous  hoys  would  yell  "Axolotll"  and  cause  a 
scampering  of  all  the  bathers. 

Among  the  Italian  peasantry  notions  of  this  same  kind  obtain : 
"When  a  man  wishes  his  wife  to  be  faithful,  he  should  take  sperma 
illius  mulieris  and  put  it  in  a  bottle^  and  then  catch  a  lizard  with 
the  left  hand  and  put  it  in  the  same  bottle^  and  cork  up  both  very 
tightly  and  say 

Here  I  put  the  fidelity  of 
My  wife,  that  she  may  be 
Ever,  ever  true  to  me. 

Then  be  careful  not  to  lose  the  bottle."  "Roman  Etruscan  Re- 
mains/' Charles  G.  Leland,  New  York»  Scribners,  1891,  page  292. 
He  traces  this  superstition  back  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  poet, 

Marcellus,  from  whom  he  quotes. 

The  following  may  be  included  in  the  same  category,  although  it 
is  expressed  very  obscurely,  and  I  find  it  difficult  to  clearly  under* 
stand :  — 

"11  y  avait  une  fois  une  jeune  hllc  qui,  toutes  ies  nuits,  allait 
Coucher  dans  le  foin.    Chacun  lui  disait : 
**  *  Parie  que  le  faudoux  ira  te  fauder ! ' 

*•  Mais  elle  n'y  faisait  pas  attention  et  elle  retournait  coucher  dans 
le  sends  (grenier  a  foin).  Tourtant  le  faudoux  venait  la  foulci,  el 
elle  disait  d  ses  voisins : 

"  Je  ne  sais  ce  que  j'ai :  je  suis  plus  lasste  au  matin  qu'en  me 
cottchant 

"  Nous  te  Tavtons  bien  dit,  r£pondaient-ils,  c'est  le  fondouz  qui  vient 

te  fauder." 

And  much  more  of  the  same  import.  Paul  S^billot  (Vannes^ 
France)  :  "  Additions  aux  Coutumcs,  etc.,  de  la  Haute  Bretagn^"  in 
**  Revue  des  Traditions  Populaires,"  Paris,  1892. 

When  speaking  of  the  axolotl,  the  coyote,  and  other  animals  to 
which  are  attached  myths  and  superstitions  of  various  kinds,  I  was 
disappointed  in  not  learning  anything  of  the  wild  boar  —  peccary  — 
or  Tabilin  —  which  is  so  readily  domesticated  that  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  it  must  have  been  the  "  guinea  pig,"  which  Garcilasso  de  h 
Vega  says  that  the  ancient  Peruvians  "bred  in  their  houses  called 
C0C02.*'  Book  vi.  (Markham),  quoted  also  in  voL  vi.  "Memoirs 
of  the  National  A^emy  of  Sciences,"  7th  Memoir, ^ — "Human 
Bones  of  the  Hemenway  S.  W.  Archaeobgical  Ei^loration,  in  Army 
Medical  Museum,"  p.  200. 

Stomach  Bitters.  —  Pour  a  quart  of  mescal  over  a  handful  of  the 
white  flowers  and  root  of  the  "amargosa"  bush. 
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Cancer,  — To  cure  cancer  (which  is  quite  common  along  the  Rio 
Grande  on  account  of  poor  food,  filth,  want  of  proper  clothing, 
lack  of  clean  and  sufficient  bedding,  and  disregard  of  every  law  of 
hygiene).  Get  the  roots  of  Verba  Gonzalez,  Verba  Cancer,  and 
another  (name  forgotten,  but  all  three  sent  to  National  Museum), 
make  a  decoction  in  nine  quarts  of  water.  Boil  down  to  one  quart, 
sweeten  with  sugar  or  molasses.  Dose,  from  half  tcaspoonful  to  a 
large  tablespoonful,  according  to  severity  of  disease.  Begin  treat- 
ment with  appearance  of  the  new  moon,  (if, 

Cardiac  Troubles, — Make  a  decoction  of  "Flor  de  Fefta"  and 
drink.  {M.  A,)  (This  seems  to  be  a  mistaken  analogy.  The  rock 
flower,  if  allowed  to  remain  in  water  over  night,  expands ;  hence, 
it  can  cause  an  expansion  of  the  heart,  or  remove  a  feeling  of  oppres* 
sion  from  the  chest.) 

Comets.  — Are  forerunners  of  wars  and  great  sicknesses,  A  white 
comet  means  a  pestilence ;  a  red  comet  means  war. 

When  owls  hoot  at  night,  or  crows  caw  at  midnight,  it  is  a  sign 
that  Indians  are  {)lanning  an  outbreak.    {M.  A.) 

To  aid  Conception.  — There  were  many  names  of  herbs  given  me, 
but  as  none  of  them  grow  in  that  part  of  Mexico,  I  do  not  repeat 
them. 

They  were  all  made  into  a  decoction,  taken  internally,  and  also 
used  as  a  bath  every  eight  days,  the  bath  to' be  followed  by  a  purge. 
Continue  this  treatment  for  forty  days,  observing  continence.  Then 
there  is  to  be  another  day  of  rest  and  bathing.  Intercourse  will 
then  be  followed  by  conception,  but  the  sex  of  offspring  cannot  be 
surmised,  as  that  is  a  matter  which  God  generally  keeps  to  himself, 
said  Maria  Antonia. 

The  Verba  Gonzalez  also  aids  conception,  but  the  expectant 
mother  must  not  fail  to  present  herself  in  a  "  novena  "  before  the 
altar  of  "  Maria  Purissima,"  and  hang  up  a  "  milagro  "  (votive  offer- 
ing) of  silver,  in  form  of  a  boy,  or  a  girl,  according  to  her  desires. 
A  "novena"  can  also  be  made  with  great  advantage  to  the  altar 
of  San  Ramon  Non*nato,  near  San  Luis  Potosi,  the  **  patron  "  or 
*'  abogado  "  of  parturientes."  {M,  This  Not-Bom  Saint  Ramon 
derives  his  title  from  having  been  brought  into  the  world  by  the 
Caesarian  operation,  as  his  mother  was  dying  of  the  Plague. 

To  redttce  Swollen  Breasts.  —  Take  the  tecalote  stone  (il  the 
stone  of  the  metate,  or  com-meal  grinder),  warm  it  in  the  SUn,  and 
with  it  gently  rub  the  inflamed  nipples.    {M.  A) 

restlcs  and  rubbing  stones,  such  as  the  tecalote,  have  had  phallic 
significance  attached  to  them  in  various  parts  of  the  earth,  but  I  do 
not  feel  that  the  evidence  of  such  symbolism  is  very  strong  in  the 
present  case. 
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Diseases  ef  Urinary  Organs,  Bladder,  and  Kidneys  (B/ennerAefgia). 
— Make  a  decoction  of  colazmecate ;  put  it  to  cool  in  the  light  of  the 
moon,  sweeten  with  sngar.  Take  a  cupful,  fasting  daily,  for  nine 
days.    (if.  A.) 

(Colazmecate  is  a  squatty  plant,  with  fine  thorns,  much  like  a  rose- 
bush.) 

To  bring  Milk  to  i/ic  Breasts  of  Women,  or  to  expand  breasts  not 
fully  developed.  —  Drink  twice  daily  an  "atole,"  or  gruel,  made  out 
of  powdered  and  toasted  mulberry  twigs.    (Af.  A.) 

To  cure  Cotisumption.  —  Take  a  black  cat,  kill  it,  and  extract  all 
the  bones ;  rub  the  consumptive  with  the  flesh  from  head  to  foot, 
and  let  him  drink  the  cat's  blood  mixed  with  warm  water.  {M, 

The  analogue  of  this  notion  can  be  traced  in  the  far  East 

It  is  believed  by  Chinamen  that  cat*s  meat  is  a  remedy  for  lung 
diseases.  It  is  served  in  most  of  the  Canton  restaurants  cooked  in 
various  ways. 

Maria  Antonia  had  a  pronounced  dislike  for  Captain  Pilcher,  our 
post  surgeon.  It  was  no  doubt  a  strictly  professional  antipathy 
due  to  loss  of  patronage,  but  it  manifested  itself  on  every  occasion. 
"There  !  Look  !  I  have  told  you  bow  to  cure  consumption.  Can 
that  little  doctor  do  that }    Val^arac  Uios!  '* 

Now  the  term  "  little,"  as  applied  to  my  friend  Tilcher  by  Maria 
Antonia  and  myself,  could  in  no  sense  be  translated  as  small,  Filcher 
being  one  of  the  most  heavily  built  men  in  the  army ;  it  simply  ex« 
pressed  our  contempt  for  his  ignorance  of  witchcraft,  moon<medicine, 
milagros,  love^philters,  and  such  important  matters  in  the  medical 
curriculum,  and  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  confess  that  when  I  saw  that 
the  key  to  Maria  Anton ia's  good  will  lay  in  an  abuse  of  Pilcher,  I 
said  several  thinj^s  not  exactly  compHmcntar}^ 

"  Know  how  to  cure  consumption!  Why,  my  dear  little  friend,  I 
assure  you  that  he  has  never  heard  of  your  remedies !  1  do  not  be- 
lieve he  could  keep  witches  out  of  this  house  if  he  were  to  tr^'  for  a 
week.  That  s  the  reason  why  I  have  sent  for  you.  I  believe  that 
you  know  more  about  witchcraft  than  DeWitt  and  Pilcher  put  to- 
gether. And  as  for  the  best  method  of  using  black  cats,  they  don't 
know  as  much  as  your  little  boy.  Carambal  I  have  no  use  for 
such  people  V* 

Cosmetics. a  young  lady  wants  to  have  a  soft  skin,  and  a  clear 
ruddy  complexion,  she  must  wait  till  the  eve  of  St.  John's  Day,  and 

then  rub  the  face  with  a  piece  of  the  umbilical  cord  of  a  young  male 
child,  and  she  11  have  a  ruddy  complexion,  if  the  moon  be  full  at  the 
time,  and  she  have  previously  washed  her  face  with  a  soap  made  of 
fresh  hog's  lard  and  "  teguezquite,"  a  kind  of  soap  used  in  Monterey. 
(/V/.  A) 
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The  Mexicans  still  have  the  same  faith  in  the  beautifying  prop- 
erties of  a  lotion  of  urine  which  Strabo  relates  as  one  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  their  Celtiberian  grandmothers. 

Younj^  ladies  will  first  rub  their  faces  and  hands  with  fresh  beef 
tallow,  and  then,  just  before  going  to  bed,  apply  a  lotion  of  the  warm 
urine  of  a  little  boy.    (J/.  A.) 

Cosmetics  to  ntnovc  Freckles.  —  Scrape  some  white  potatoes  into 
a  bowl  of  cold  water,  and  there  let  them  remain  ior  eight  days. 
Wash  with  the  water  and  the  freckles  will  disappear.  But  an  infal- 
lible specific  for  imparting  beauty  to  the  complexion  is  some  of  the 
first  urine  of  a  male  child. 

Ctispilla,^\TL  the  week  before  Christmas,  the  Mexican  women 
busy  themselves  in  the  preparation  of  a  cup-sfaaped,  sweetish,  greasy 
fried  cake,  which  is  given  form  by  being  patted  over  the  cook's  knee. 
This  cake  can  be  identified  with  the  **  crispillae "  of  the  Normans, 
described  by  Ducange  in  his  Glossariiim.  Long  before  the  time  of 
the  Normans,  long  before  the  time  of  Christ,  it  was  made  by  the 
shepherd-bandit  comrades  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  in  honor  of  the 
goddess  Fornax.    On  the  Rio  Grande,  it  is  called  "Bui^uelo." 

Cross.  —  When  a  woman  has  consented  to  an  interview  with  an 
old  lover,  but  does  not  wish  to  be  led  into  any  criminality,  she  will 
have  her  good  resolutions  strengthened  if  she  make  the  sign  of  the 
cross  on  tbe  inside  of  the  lower  hem  of  her  dress  skirt  This  should 
be  made  by  placing  four  large  pins  in  the  necessary  positions. 
{M, 

*'  Thorns,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  were  either  laid  in  the  window, 
or  should  be  put  in  a  window,  to  keep  witches  from  entering." 
"  Roman  Etruscan  Remains,"  Charles  G.  Leland,  New  York,  Scrib- 
ncrs,  1891,  page  108. 

"In  a  Tuscan  incantation  to  break  love:*'  .  .  .  "When  you  wish 
to  prevent  a  young  nuui  Ii  ora  visiting  a  girl,  in  any  house,  take  shoe- 
maker's wax  and  four  nails.  Make  of  these  a  cross,  and  put  such 
crosses  under  the  seat  whereon  the  lover  and  maid  sit  And  the 
end  will  be  that  they  will  quarrel,  and  he  will  no  more  come  to  the 
house."'  Idemt  page  2g6b  Such  crosses  are  again  mentioned  when 
you  wish  to  bewitch  a  man.   Page  354. 

An  obstructive  power  is  also  ascribed  by  the  Bretons  to  the  figure 
of  the  cross  :  — 

'*  Unc  petite  piece  placde  sur  une  route  avec  certaines  paroles, 
fait  verser  les  charrettes  ;  il  en  est  de  mcme  des  croix  tracees  sur 
la  poussi6re  du  chemin,  si  clles  ont  aussi  hXk.  accompagnees  de 
conjurations."  "Additions  aux  Cofitumes,  etc.,  de  la  Haute  Bre- 
tagne,"  in  "R6vue  dcs  Traditions  Topulaires,"  Paris,  1892,  Paul 
SibiUot 
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Crass-eyed  —  There  is  implicit  credence  in  the  superstition 
that  it  is  an  unluclcy  thing  to  meet  a  cross^ed  person,  especially 
on  a  trail  or  country-path.  **  Don't  pass  him,"  urged  all  my  infonn> 
ants;  "  better  turn  ok  the  trail  and  go  at  once  to  the  light;  but  if 

you  can't  help  passing  him,  try  not  to  look  at  him,  and  say  your 

prayers."  Then  the  oldest  of  the  party  began  to  recite  a  prayer 
which,  he  said,  was  appropriate  and  efficacious.  It  called  on  our 
Saviour,  the  Blessed  Lady,  and  all  the  Saints,  to  save  from  lightning, 
tempest,  poison,  murder,  drowning,  all  sudden  death,  and  ail  mis- 

J  art  line. 

Dandruff.  —  i.  Make  a  lather  from  any  of  the  saponaceous  roots 
peculiar  to  the  country — lechuguiDa,  amolc,  or  pita,  but  do  not  use 
the  guyacan  (lignum  vitae) ;  it  is  a  good  detergent,  but  bums  the 
skin. 

2.  Make  an  infusion  of  the  bulb  of  the  drago :  apply  locally. 

To  expedite  Delivery.  —  i.  The  woman  should  drink  water  in  which 
has  been  dissolved  earth  from  the  Church  of  our  Lady  of  San  Juan, 
a  pueblo  clo.se  to  San  Luis  Potosi.    {M.  A) 

(I  sent  a  lozenge  or  cake  of  this  calcareous  earth  to  the  U.  S. 
National  Museum.  It  was  stamped  with  the  figure  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  and  other  sacred  symbols.) 

2.  Take  hinojo  (fennel)  leaves,  boil  them  in  hot  water,  with  rose 
of  Castile  and  brown  sugar,  one  quarter  pound.  Boil  until  it  looks 
like  red  wine.  Give  a  teacupful  to  the  woman,  and  the  chiU  will  be 
bom  at  onca  A) 

3.  A  decoction  of  **mariguan,"  made  with  sweetened  water,  given 
in  doses  of  half  a  teacupful,  is  of  benefit 

4.  Give  filings  of  the  lodestone  in  water.  {M. 

Surgeon  H.  S.  Turrell,  United  States  Army,  states  that  during 
his  tour  of  serxnce  on  the  Rio  Grande,  near  I"",l  Paso,  Texas,  some 
years  a.[;o,  he  found  that  a  fomentation  or  smoking  with  the  "hedi- 
ondilla  "  was  used  with  what  was  claimed  to  be  good  results. 

Drago.  —  Bulb  used  by  Mexican  Indians,  in  smoking,  to  induce 
ecstatic  visions  :  the  leaves  also  are  used. 

When  dry,  the  bulb  is  said  to  make  fine  tinder. 

The  bulb  is  also  used  to  eradicate  dandruff. 

Dream  Book,  —  It  is  a  mighty  poor  family  in  the  Rio  Grande 
valley  that  do  not  own  and  keep  for  constant  consultation,  an  orac< 
ula,"  or  dream  book,  in  which  every  possible  combination  of  dream 
thought  has  its  corresponding  prediction. 

To  cure  Dysentery  and  Diarrhcea.  — Take  the  blue  flowers  of  the 
"corihuela"  ^mornin^  glory),  make  a  tea,  sweeten  with  sugar,  and 
take  a  cupful  every  morning.    {M.  A.) 

Sore  Eyes.  —  The  tips  of  mesquite  branches,  rubbed  up  in  water, 
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and  allowed  to  stand  all  night,  and  tben  applied  as  a  lotion,  will  cure 
sore  eyes. 

If  the  excrement  of  a  swallow  fall  in  your  eyes,  you  wiU  surely 
lose  the  sight.   {Federico  R0dngv€8.) 

To  cure  Sore  Eyes  and  Weakness  of  Vision.  —  Bathe  them  with 
water  in  which  has  been  steeped  a  piece  of  the  umbilical  cord  of  a 
first  chUd.   {M.  A.) 

Evil  Eye.  —  The  evil  eye,  or  bli<;ht,  —  mal  ojo,  meaning  bud  eye, 
or  simply  ojo,  is  a  spell  cast  upon  children  by  people  who  look 
at  them  steadily,  and  generally  speak  kindly  to  them.  If  you  can 
find  the  man  who  has  "  cchado  el  ojo"  upon  a  child,  make  him  fill 
his  niuuih  with  water  and  eject  it  into  the  child's  mouth.  The  child 
will  recover  at  once: 

If  you  cannot  find  out  who  has  cast  the  *' ojo*' on  a  child,  take 
the  herb  called  "Verba  de  Cristo^**  boil  it  in  water,  and  wash  the 
infant  from  head  to  foot  with  the  decoction.  Then  take  a  raw  egg, 
and  make  with  it,  while  in  the  shell,  the  sign  of  the  cross  three 
times  on  the  baby's  breast,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost.  Break  the  e^^,  throw  away  the  shell,  put  both  yolk 
and  white  on  a  plate  under  the  child's  cradle.  The  e'.y'j;  will  cook, 
the  child  will  get  well,  and  the  villain  who  cast  the  evil  eye  be 
afllicted  with  bleary  eyes  !    {M.  A) 

United  States  Commissioner  Walter  Downs  told  me  that  he  had 
seen  a  horse  which  the  Mexicans  asserted  had  been  hurt  by  the 
"ojo"  (evil  eye).  The  man  accused  of  casting  the  spell  admitted 
his  guilt,  but  said  that  he  would  cure  the  animal  at  once.  He  filled 
his  mouth  with  water,  spat  upon  the  horse's  neck,  and  rubbed  and 
patted  the  place  until  dry. 

Mr.  Downs  said  that  the  horse  got  well,  which  was,  of  course,  all 
the  better  for  the  reputation  of  the  charlatan. 

Maria  Antonia  confirmed  all  that  I  had  learned  about  the  method 
of  cure  by  havin<;  the  culprit  eject  water  from  his  own  mouth  iato 
that  of  the  child. ^ 

She  said,  too,  that  any  "  Juez"  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  would 
commit  a  man  accused  of  such  a  crime  as  casting;  the  evil  eye  ; 
but  since  so  many  "Americanos"  were  coming  down  to  that  country, 
some  of  the  judges  thought  it  to  be  more  prudent  to  enter  a  charge 
of  being  a  tramp,  disorderly  conduct,  or  something  else  of  that  gen- 
eral character. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  following  expression,  "  Eat  thou  not 
the  bread  of  him  that  hath  an  evil  eye  ? "  Proverbs,  chap.  xxiiL 
verse  6.   The  italics  are  as  given  in  the  Testament. 

^  If  the  man  refuse  to  apply  this  remedy,  upon  request,  he  will  suffer  irom 
violent  headache,  which  wUl  last  while  the  child  is  aide 
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Fevers. —  Make  a  decoction  of  the  bulb  of  the  "peyote,"  Use  as 
a  drink  and  as  a  lotion  for  feet  and  head. 

The  "peyote"  is  a  cactus,  bearing  a  small  white  flower,  and  grow- 
ing dose  to  the  ground.   {M,  A.) 

The  inner  white  membrane  of  the  pomegranate  is  also  good. 

Ckilis  and  Fevers. — Will  be  produced  if  you  indulge  too  freely 
in  the  fruit  of  the  nopal  cactus  (tuna)»  or  in  the  oolonche  or  cider 
made  from  it  (The  Apaches  say  the  same  thing.  The  remedy  is 
to  drink  more  of  the  colonche.) 

Fire  Worship.  —  Unitofl  States  Deputy  Marshal  A.  B.  Ik^tts, 
while  taking  a  cup  of  tcawiUi  nu  one  afternoon,  said  very  aiixintisly: 
"Cap'n,  you  seem  to  know  most  everything  that  ain't  euny  use  to 
ennybody,  'n'  I  reckon  you  kin  tell  me  what 's  the  matter  with  my 
wife.  I  do  believe  she 'd  be  all  right,  if  it  was  n't  for  the  old  wo- 
man '*  (a  term  of  irreverence  applied  to  his  mother-in-law,  a  most 
estimable  lady). 

Last  Saturday/'  continued  Betts,   I  spat  in  the  fire." 

**  Ah !  que  Judio ! "  she  exclaimed.  "  No  mas  que  Judios  escupen 
en  la  lumbrel"  ("Oh!  what  a  Jew  you  arel  Only  Jews  spit  in 
the  fire!") 

Betts  went  on  to  say  that  he  could  get  no  explanation  from  either 
of  the  women,  but  that  his  mother-in-law  took  a  new  axe,  laid  the 
edge  against  a  piece  of  firewood,  with  back  to  the  flame,  and  when 
he  started  to  move  it  "Don't  do  that,  or  your  wife  will  die  before 
mominjr,"  !=^he  said.  But  Dofia  Maria  Antonia  Cavazo  de  Garza 
made  the  whole  matter  clear  as  rnud.  "  You  must  never  spit  in  the 
fire.  Fire  comes  from  *  la  providencia  de  Dios '  (the  Providence  of 
God).  It  is  just  like  the  sun,  and  represents  God,  who  made  it  for 
our  comfort.  He  who  would  spit  in  the  fire  would  spit  in  the  face 
of  God.  The  Jews  spat  in  the  face  of  God  when  they  crucified 
Jesus  Christ,  and  that  is  why  Jews  will  spit  in  the  fire." 

Besides  explaining  to  Betts  what  the  old  "curandera  "  had  said,  I 
showed  him  the  following  from  the  "Journal  of  American  Folk- 
Lore;"— 

The  Sign  of  thb  Cross.  —  I  think  many  customs  maybe  traced  to  a 
belief  in  the  effic.icy  of  this  sign.  Tn  six  months  spent  in  different  towns 
of  Knj;land  and  Wales,  I  noticed  that  when  the  grale-hre  was  dull,  and 
ordinary  means  failed  to  brighten  it,  my  landlady  would  set  a  straight 
poker  upright  against  the  grate,  thus  forming  the  sign.  No  one  would  ever 
explain  this  snraDgementi  hut  she  would  say  with  an  air  of  embanassment, 
"  I  thought  I 'd  tiy  it" 

After  my  return  home  I  mentioned  this  once  to  an  intelligent  English- 
woronn  of  the  lower  class,  and  after  some  hesitation  she  answered,  Oh  I 
it 's  all  non  ci.  1 ,  of  course,  but  at  'ome  they  always  said  it  was  calling  the 
witch  to  make  the  hre  burn." 
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In  New  England,  when  only  open  fireplnccs  were  in  use,  it  was  custom- 
ary to  rake  up  the  fire  at  night,  and,  standing  the  andirons  in  a  straight 
line  in  front,  lay  the  shovel  across  them. 

More  than  once  1  have  been  told  by  an  intelligent  person  that,  to  pre- 
vent any  annoyance  from  a  mosquito-bite,  '*  you  should  score  a  cross  with 
your  thumb-ndl  on  the  bitten  pblce ;  it  wiU  never  smart  again.** 

All  these,  I  think,  are  survivals  of  the  ancient  custom.  {Pamela  Mc' 
Arthur  CoU.     Journal  of  American  Folk>Lore,"  vol.  vi.  (1893)*  p.  146.) 

These  superstitions  about  fire  are  of  course  nothing  but  vestiges 
of  pyrodulia,  but  whether  derived  from  a  Castilian  or  an  aboriginal 

source,  or  both,  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  In  "  The  Snake  Dance  of 
the  Moquis,"  I  gave  a  picture  of  "The  Little  God  of  Fire,"  and  a 
brief  outline  of  the  fire  procession  of  the  Zuftis.  Mr.  James  Ste- 
phenson has  treated  exhaustively  upon  the  fire  dance  of  the  Nava- 
j  OS,  and  Mr.  ¥.  II.  Gushing  is  quoted  as  follows:  "Mr.  Cushing's 
explanation,  derived  from  Zuf^i  folk-lore  and  belief,  is  this:  'The 
matriarchal  grandmother,  or  m  I'ran  of  the  household  deities,  is  the 
fire.  It  is  considered  the  guardian,  as  it  is  also,  being  used  for 
cooking,  the  principal  "  source  of  life  "  of  the  family.* "  Frank  H. 
Gushing,  quoted  by  Dr.  Washington  Matthews,  U.  S*  A.,  voL  vi., 
Seventh  Memoir,  Nat  Acad,  of  Sciences.  "The  Human  Bones  of 
the  Hemenway  Southwestern  Arcbseological  Exploration,  in  U.  S.  A 
Med.  Museum,  Washington,  D.  C,"  p;  149k 

Another  form  of  pyrodulia  to  be  detected  in  the  religious  cere- 
monies of  the  Mexicans,  the  Pueblos,  the  Tarasco  and  the  Opata 
Indians,  is  the  burning  of  copnl  as  an  incense  ;  this  may  be  a  sur- 
vival from  Aztec  nr  nthcr  aboriginal  p}Tomancy ;  the  same  cus- 
tom exists  amon;;  the  peasantry  of  the  rural  portions  of  Italy. 
"Powdered  resin  was  thrown  in  the  flames."  "Roman  Jitniscan 
Remains,"  Leland,  page  318. 

The  same  peasantry  still  recite  invocations  to  the  spirit  of  lire. 
Idem,  page  312. 

—  Mexicans  during  Holy  Week  fish  in  the  Rio  Grande^ 
and  march  to  the  river  bank  to  the  music  of  guitars. 

Fits  and  Swoons. — Maria  Antonia  had  a  little  boy  who  had 
reached  the  age  of  eighteen  months.  Retarded  dentition  made  him 
critically  ill;  he  had  fits  and  was  "dead"  for  twenty-four  hours. 
She  made  a  vow  to  Our  Lady  that,  if  the  child  should  be  "  restored 
to  life,"  she  would  offer  an  appropriate  "milagro,"  in  silver,  and 
hear  mass,  on  bended  knees,  holding  a  lighted  wax  triprr  in  each 
hand.  The  child  recovered  j  the  vow  was  paid ;  the  mass  and  the 
tapers  cost  one  dollar. 

Guinea  Warm.  —  In  the  summer  of  1891,  Surgeon  Theodore  De- 
Witt  had  a  patient  who  stated  that  once,  on  a  very  hot  day,  he 
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stepped  into  a  "charco,"  or  paddle  of  cold  water,  and  was  soon  after 
seized  with  excruciating  pains  in  the  leg^  which  compelled  him  to 
take  to  his  bed  and  remam  there  for  eight  days;  that  little 
"things*"  in  shape  and  size  not  unlike  the  seeds  of  the  Chili  pepper, 
kept  coming  out  of  his  skin,  in  each  case  leaving  a  slight  cicatrix. 
Dr.  DeWitt  thought  that  the  trouble  bore  some  resemblance  to  the 
African  Guinea  worm,  and  was  caused  by  a  parasite. 

To  cure  Hctmorr/ioids.  —  Make  an  ointment  out  of  the  fat  of  a 
"tejon"  (this  word  properly  means  badger,  but  locally,  alont^  the 
Rio  Grande,  it  signifies  a  raccoon)  and  the  plant  called  "orcja  de 
raton  "  (mouse's  ear)  ;  add  five  well-buriied  bottle  corks.  Apply 
kically  on  a  rag.  At  the  same  time  make  a  tea  by  boiling  a  piece  of 
armadillo  shell  in  hot  water.   {Af,  A,) 

Harvest  —  Mr.  George  Lewis  described  a  procession  of  Mexican 
women  in  Rio  Grande  City  during  a  great  drought,  about  i8Sa 

They  marched  around  the  parched  fields  praying  for  rain.  Sure 
enough,  the  rain  came,  but  in  such  torrents  that  it  washed  all  the 
crops  away.  One  of  the  women  explained,  in  all  seriousness,  that 
they  must  have  inadvertently  made  the  rounds  of  the  field  once  too 
often ! 

I  have  personally  marched  in  just  such  a  procession  at  the  pueblo 
of  Taos,  New  Mexico,  in  1881. 

The  Heavens. — The  Mexicans  have  a  folk-lore  of  the  heavens,  as 
well  as  of  the  earth.  The  milky  way  is  the  road  of  Santiago,  guarded 
by  three  sentinels — the  belt  of  Orion. 

If  a  woman  bear  triplets,  they  are  put  under  the  protectton  of  the 
three  stars  known  as  the  Three  Kings ;  if  girls,  under  that  of  the 
three  called  the  Three  Marys. 

There  are  two  stars  close  together,  called  the  Eyes  of  Saint 
Lucy.   {M,  A,) 

Horseshoes.  —  Nailed  over  door  of  a  house,  to  brin;^  f^ood  luck  ; 
over  door  of  a  store,  to  bring  custom.  But  some  j>eoplc  nail  them 
under  their  heels,  and  not  over  tiieir  doors.    (J/.  A.) 

Leland  says  of  the  horseshoe,  among  the  Italian  peasantn,',  that 
to  insure  good  hick  "it  is  to  be  kept  always  in  the  bed."  "  Roman 
Etruscan  Remains,"  page  367. 

Sweating  Mages,  —  In  a  recent  number  of  "  Scribner*s  Maga- 
zine," I  gave  a  brief  description  of  the  sweating  Madonna  of  Agua* 
leguas  ("  La  Virgen  suadanda  '*),  whose  sacred  shrine  I  visited  several 
years  ago.  In  a  little  pamphlet,  "  La  Novena  de  San  Ramon,"  Mex> 
ico^  1889^  there  are  references  to  sacred  images  which  sweated  — 
"  han  sudado  tres  imagenes,  estando  ellos  afligidos  "  (p.  10).  This 
belief  in  sweatin^^  images  must  be  very  ancient  ;  it  exists  in  Asia 
among  the  Buddhists.   A  Chicago  paper,  last  summer,  describing 
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the  seven  wonders  of  Corea,  said :  The  seventh  COrean  wonder  is 
a  sweating  Buddha.  This  is  guarded  in  a  great  temple,  in  whose 
court  for  thirty  yards  on  all  sides  not  a  single  blade  of  grass  grows. 
No  tree,  no  flower  will  flourish  on  the  sacred  spot,  and  even  wild 
creatures  are  careful  not  to  profane  it." 

To  make  Black  Ink.  — Take  half-ripe  pods  of  the  black  cbnnv,  or 
the  huisachi,  and  boil  with  water,  to  which  have  been  added  small 
quantities  of  alum,  powder,  sulphur,  and  iron.  Decant,  strain,  and 
bottle  for  use.    (Mighty  poor  ink.) 

hiseciicide.  —  The  "  rocio,"  which  bears  a  small,  yellow  flower, 
banishes  all  kinds  of  insects,  especially  bedbugs  and  fleas. 

The  leaves  of  the  "canelon  "  (china  berry)  drive  away  moths,  and 
the  berry  itself  will  make  robins  drunk  and  fishes  stupid. 

Saint  yohn*s  Day.  —  Every  Mexican,  big  or  little,  will  take  a  bath 
on  Saint  John's  Day,  and,  if  possible,  in  the  Rio  Grande,  and  then 
new,  or  at  least  clean,  raiment  is  donned  from  head  to  foot  Hair 
and  nails  arc  also  cut  on  this  day.    {Fcderico  Rodriguez.) 

On  Saint  John's  Day,  every  good  Mexican  must  get  on  some  kind 
of  a  plug  and  i)rance  about  in  the  blazing  sun.  On  this  day  is 
played  the  game  of  "  Correr  el  Gallo,"  in  which,  along  the  Upper 
Rio  Grande,  a  live  cock  or  hen  is  torn  to  pieces  by  the  racing  con- 
testants. Having  previously  described  this  game  in  "The  Snake 
Dance  of  the  Moquis,"  I  wish  to  say  here  nothing  further  except 
that  on  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  more  humane  sentiments  prevail,  and 
a  paper  figure  replaces  the  live  chicken.  All  these  Saint  John's 
Day  customs  are  Moorish,  as  may  be  seen  by  consulting  Lockhart's 
"Ancient  Spanish  Ballads."    Kdinburgh,  1823,  pp.  175  eiseq. 

Keening.  —  At  funerals  in  the  Rio  Grande  valley,  one  may  see 
groups  of  women  carelessly  chatting  and  smoking  cigarritos,  but  the 
moment  the  coffin  leaves  the  house,  all  break  out  in  concert  in  a 
sobbing  wail  which  rends  the  air, — a  regular  Irish  keen. 

Liglit)iiiig.  —  It  is  very  dangerous  to  stand  under  a  mesquite, 
ebony,  or  huisachi  tree  during  a  storm.  These  trees  certainly  at- 
tract lightning,  probably  because  they  are  so  full  of  resin.  {FederiC9 
Rodrigueg,) 

LoeUsttme,  —  The  Mexicans  generally  believe  in  the  powers  of 
the  lodestone  ("  Piedra  Iman,"  Loving  Stone)  over  tUb  human  affec- 
tions. But  there  are  two  kinds  of  the  stone,  the  male  or  "  macho  " 
and  the  female  or  "hembra,"the  former  being  "chine,"  or  curly 
and  black,  and  the  latter  "liso,"  or  smooth,  and  reddish  brown. 
Men  should  always  employ  the  male  variety,  and  women  the  other. 

"If  you  want  the  Piedra  Iman  to  act" — said  Maria  Antonia  — 
"you  must  give  it  water  to  dunk  every  Fridav  :  vou  must  nut  it  in  a 
vesbci  of  water  for  halt  an  hour.    Then  feed  it  with  st^cl  (not  iron)  ; 
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filings.  Put  upon  this  a  tress  of  the  girl  you  love  and  the '  Iman* 
will  draw  her  to  you.  You  must  tell  the  name  of  the  man  or  woman 
you  love  to  the  stone  before  it  will  act"  When  you  wish  a  love- 
philter  to  act  efficaciooslyi  be  sure  to  carry  a  piece  of  your  lodestone 

in  pocket.    {M.  A.) 

At  first  glancei  the  ceremonial  observances  of  the  humble  "cu- 
randeras  "  of  our  southwestern  border  would  seem  to  be  mummery, 
pure  and  simple  ;  but  a  more  careful  examination  may  perhaps  dis- 
cover a  distinguished  ancestry  for  all  these  practices  which  at  least 
cannot  have  been  the  invention  of  those  who  are  yet  addicted  to 
them.  No  more  rational  principle  can  be  adopted  in  a  philosophi- 
cal investigation  into  the  origin  of  religions  than  that  which  teaches 
the  importance  of  searching  through  the  lore  and  custom  of  the  folk 
for  vestiges  and  tattered  remnants,  which,  when  patched  together, 
bring  to  light  their  original  purpose  and  design.  It  is  simply  a 
waste  of  time  to  look  for  the  truth  in  the  pages  of  poets  and  com- 
mentators, who,  in  nearly  every  case,  distort,  embellish,  or  conceal, 
instead  of  making  a  candid  exposition  of  facts  within  their  know- 
ledge  ;  not  in  all  cases  are  their  perversions  to  be  characterized  as 
mendacious  ;  only  too  frequently  have  the  ravages  of  time,  the  havoc 
of  war,  or  the  influx  of  foreign  elements  wrought  changes  in  cere 
monial,  destroved  original  records,  or  brought  about  an  indifference 
to  custom  and  ritual  unce  deemed  holy  and  essential,  so  that  no  re- 
course is  left  save  an  appeal  to  the  generally  never  failing  aid  of 
folk-tradition  as  exemplified  in  folk-wont  This  may  possibly  be  the 
case  in  the  lodestone  ceremonial  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley ;  it  may 
conserve  in  a  hazy,  distorted  way,  such  as  was  to  be  expected  from 
the  ignorant  minds  through  which  it  has  been  transmitted,  a  recol- 
lection  of  religious  acts  in  which  the  pagan  priesthood  of  ancient 
Rome  did  not  disdain  to  indulge.  Such,  at  least,  would  seem  to  be 
a  not  especially  violent  interpretation  to  be  attached  to  the  follow- 
ing words  from  the  Latin  poet,  Claudian,  who  wrote  during  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Ilonorius,  and  about  the  year  409,  when  the  Goths 
under  Alaric  sacked  and  pillaged  the  Eternal  City. 

Christianity  had  already  gained  possession  of  the  Empire,  and  it  is 
most  probable  that  the  rites  which  Claudian  attempts  to  describe 
were  already  obsolescent  or  known  only  to  the  chosen  few.  His 
poem  is  entitled  **  The  Magnet.'* 

A  stone  there  is  by  the  name  of  Magnet^ 

O>loirless,  unattractive,  despised ; 

Its  lot  is  not  to  adorn  the  hair  of  the  Oesai% 

Or  the  alabaster  throat  of  the  virgin, 

Nor  does  it  set  off  as  a  clasp  the  warrior's  tunic  ; 

Yet  the  powers  of  this  dark  stone  are  prized  above  the  fiirest  gems. 
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That  stone  —  it  lives  !  but  to  iron  it  owes  its  lif^ 
And  by  the  unbeodiog  bar  it  is  fed ; 
Iron  is  its  nourishment,  its  stimulus,  its  banquet ; 
It  renews  throi^  iron  its  exhausted  str^igtii 
This  rude  aliment  animates  its  memben 
And  long  preserves  a  latent  vigor. 
The  iron  absent,  the  magnet  languishes. 
Sadly  numbed  with  hunger,  it  succumba» 
And  tiiirst  dries  up  its  opened  veins. 

Man^  with  bloodstained  lance  diastising  cities — 

Venus,  who  resohrea  tht  miseries  of  mortals  by  her  tender  gifts* 

Have  in  common  the  sanctuary  of  a  golden  temple. 
The  divinities  have  not  the  same  image ; 
Mais  appears  in  the  glistening  iron. 
The  Loving  Stone  represents  the  Cyprian  goddess. 
The  priest  with  the  accustomed  rites  celebrates  their  union. 
The  torches  liglit  the  dance,  myrtle  crowns  the  temple  gate, 
The  nuptial  purple  veils  the  lover's  couch; 
Then  appears  a  prodigy  unheard  of : 
Venus  of  her  own  force  ravislies  her  spouse. 
'  Recalling  the  bonds  of  which  the  gods  were  witnesses, 
Her  voluptuous  breathing  attracts  the  limbs  of  Mars; 
Around  the  helmet  of  the  god  her  arms  are  dasped, 
And  tdth  live  chains  she  holds  him  captive. 

A  secret  ardor  consumes  the  lode«tone 

Whose  blandishments  the  hardened  sted  cannot  f«dst 

Quoted  in  "Th^Ofe  of  Columbus/'  Aaron  Goodrich,  New  York, 
Appleton  &  Co.,  1874,  pp.  40,  41,  and  42. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the  identity  of  sentiment  be- 
tween the  words  of  the  classic  writer  and  those  expressed  by  the 
nineteenth  century  "curandera"  of  the  Mexican  frontier;  each  be- 
lieved tltnt  the  magnet  was  alive;  that  the  iron  was  its  food,  and 
although  the  ritual  described  by  the  Roman  was  not  to  be  imitated 
by  the  Mexican,  that  was  because  all  ancient  religious  i)ractices  are 
now,  as  they  have  for  centuries  been,  under  the  ban  of  the  Christian 
tian  Ciiuich. 

Leiand  becomes  a  great  help  in  the  consideration  of  the  above. 
He  tdls  us,  first,  that  the  magnet  is  used  in  Italian  incantations. 
"  Roman  Etruscan  Remains,"  Charles  G.  Leiand,  New  York,  Scrib- 
ners,  1891,  page  264.  The  magnet  had  to  be  baptized  on  Friday, 
which  is  the  great  day  of  the  witches* 

Witches  who  are  happy  on  Fridsiy* 
Idenit  page  309^  quotmg  a  Tuscan  incantation. 

Witches  great  and  small. 

Meet  to  consider 

What  they  must  be  doing 

On  Friday  and  Tuesday. 

Idem^  page  203. 
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On  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  they  gather  earth  from  people's  foot- 
prints, and  with  this  can  do  great  harm.   Idem,  page  301. 

This  idea  is  the  same  as  is  held  by  the  Mojave  Indians,  who,  how- 
ever, have  improved  upon  it  to  this  extent.  Whenever  a  witch  or 
several  witches  has  or  have  brought  upon  the  tribe  some  such  poorly 
understood  epidemic  as  the  "  hoop-me-koff "  e.  the  whooping- 
cough),  the  medicine-men  proceed  to  find  the  witch  or  witches  by 
rarrfully  inspecting  all  trails  leadin^^  to  the  infected  hut,  and  by 
taking  up  a  pinch  of  earth  from  any  suspected  footprint  they  be- 
lieve that  they  can  prevent  the  escape  of  the  delinquent,  and  even- 
tually apprehend  her  or  them.  See  my  article,  "  Cosmogony  and 
Theogony  of  the  Mojaves  of  the  Rio  Colorado,"  in  "  Journal  of 
American  Folk-Lore." 

Leiand  also  says  that  the  "  conjuring  stones  "  of  the  negro  Vou- 
doos  *' once  a  week  should  be  dipped  or  touched  with  whbkey."  Idem, 
page  372. 

Love-pkUters,  —  Maria  Antonia  Cavazo  de  Garza  vouched  for  all 

the  following :  — 

1.  "  Take  some  of  the  bulb  of  the  Yerba  Gonzalez  (specimen 
sent  to  the  U.  S.  National  Museum),  dry  it,  reduce  to  powder,  put 
some  inside  the  shoe  of  the  young  woman,  at  time  of  catamenial 
purgation  ;  she  cannot  help  falling  in  love  with  you." 

2.  "  Kill  a  jack-rabbit ;  take  out  its  eyes,  dry  them,  grind  into  a 
powder ;  put  this  in  tobacco,  make  a  cigarette,  and  give  to  the  young 
lady  to  smoke.  The  result  will  be  as  above." 

3.  Or,  take  the  insect  called  cantaria  (it  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  a  kind  of  potato-bug;  allied  to  tiie  cantharis,  although  my  in- 
formant insists  that  she  knows  cantharides  and  buys  them  in  the 
"botica,"  or  drug-store,  for  making  "parchas,"  or  plasters,  — and 
that  this  is  a  different  insect),  dry,  grind  to  powder,  put  a  very 
smill  pinch  into  a  cigarette,  and  let  the  young  woman  smoke  as 
before,  or  let  it  be  put  in  her  food  or  drink. 

A  young  Mexican  in  Rio  Grande  City,  Texas,  whose  name  T  have, 
assured  me  that  he  once  went  to  consult  a  "vieja  "  —  old  woman  — 
in  the  city  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  to  ask  her  help  in  securing  the  attec- 
tiona  of  a  young  woman  who  scorned  him ;  by  her  advice  he  in- 
duced the  young  lady  to  smoke  a  package  of  cigarittos  prepared  by 
himself  of  tobacco  previously  dampened  and  dried  by  methods  fully 
described  in  my  volume  on  "  Scatalogic  Rites."  He  was  successful 
in  his  suil^  and  attributed  his  good  fortune  to  the  suggestions  of  the 
old  woman. 

Lumbago.  —  Take  the  bulb  of  the  "sacasal,"  dry  and  reduce  to 
powder,  mix  with  "  brca  "  (tar).  Apply  as  a  plaster,  the  surface  of 
which  should  be  sprinkled  with  mescal.   Apply  to  the  small  of  the 
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back.  Vouched  for  as  remedial  in  all  cases  of  *'  lame  back,"  sprains, 
contusions,  etc.   {M.  A.) 

The  sacasal  is  a  bulbous  plant,  with  straij;ht,  stiff,  delicate 
branches,  covered  with  tiny  thorns,  and  much  resembles,  except  in 
its  pigmy  size,  the  majestic  "pitaya,"  or  giant  cactus.  It  bears  a 
small  red  flower. 

Bathe  with  a  decoction  of  the  white  flowers  of  the  "amargosa** 
{g.  v.). 

**Manguan  "  is  CatmaHs  Ittdiea,  Indian  Hemp.  It  is  used  to  aid 
in  expulsion  of  the  placenta,  said  to  be  of  great  value  in  making 
love-philters,  and  is  frequently  used  with  the  toloachi,  or  stramo- 
nium. For  that  reason,  it  has  been  called  the  "loco,"  or  crazy 
weed,  but  shares  that  designation  with  several  other  plants.  A  very 
fine  canvas  is  made  from  the  hbre  of  the  stalk.  The  flower  is  small 
and  white. 

Many  of  the  Mexicans  add  powdered  mariguan  to  their  cigarrito 
tobacco,  or  to  their  mescal.  A  bite  of  sugar,  after  taking  marirman 
in  any  form,  intensifies  its  effects.  Indian  hemp  is  the  basis  ol  the 
hasheesh  of  the  East. 

Hasheesh  is  principally  composed  of  the  husks  of  the  innocent 
hempseed,  but  after  its  preparation  loses  its  innocence  and  becomes 
one  of  the  greatest  curses  of  the  East.  One  report  states  that  hash' 
eesh  disturbs  the  functions  of  the  systems  of  digestion  and  circula- 
tion; that  it  injures  the  senses  and  motive  powers;  that  it  disturbs 
the  cerebral  f  unctions.  The  phantoms  seen  by  and  the  tendencies 
manifested  in  those  who  are  intoxicated  with  hasheesh  generally  indi- 
cate the  usual  habits  of  thought  and  moral  character  of  the  intoxi- 
cated person,  or  the  thoughts  and  passions  by  which  the  man  was 
poiisessed  on  the  day  that  he  became  intoxicated  or  at  the  moment 
in  which  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  began  to  make  themselves 
^ndill^c^^.  Persons  given  to  the  use  of  hasheesh  who  become  maniacs 
are  apt  to  commit  all  sorts  of  acts  of  violence  and  murder. 

Sometimes  the  intoxication  of  hasheesh  impels  the  person  under 
its  influence  to  suicide  or  the  commission  of  acts  forbidden  by  mo- 
rality. All  authors  are  unanimous,  basing  their  opinion  on  numerous 
observations  among  Eastern  peoples,  that  the  long  use  of  hasheesh 
weakens  the  body  and  causes  atropy,  dulls  the  mind,  and  creates 
hypochondria,  idiocy,  and  mania.  Those  who  indulge  in  hasheesh 
have  a  fi.xed  look  without  expression  and  an  idiotic  appearance. 
According  to  statistical  information  obtained  from  the  lunatic  asy- 
lums of  Cairo  and  Bengal,  the  majority  of  the  maniacs  and  idiots  be- 
come such  from  the  abuse  of  hasheesh.  In  most  Eastern  countries 
the  importation,  cuUivaiiun,  and  sale  of  hasheesh  is  forbidden,  but 
it  is  used  in  large  quantities,  nevertheless.  —  WaverUy  Magazine. 
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Marriage,  Diwnaiiom  m, — How  to  tell  whether  a  bride  Is  to  bear 
twins*  or  only  one  child   Marriages  are  most  fertile  and  happy  when 

entered  into  on  the  first  of  the  new  moon.  The  morning  after  mar- 
riage, let  the  bride  walk  out  from  her  bed,  first  putting  on  her  cloth- 
ing::, ^nd  stcppinj^  out  with  the  foot.  If  the  left  foot  and  left  leg 
make  two  shadows,  she  is  pregnant  with  two  sons;  if  one  shadow, 
then  with  one  son  only.  The  pregnant  woman  generally  con.^jults  a 
"partera,"  who  is,  usually,  a  "wise  woman,"  and  knows  a  great 
many  secrets  not  known  to  doctors. 

The  "partera"  places  a  basin  full  of  water  In  front  of  the  bride, 
who  should  lay  aside  all  clothing  but  the  "camisa."  The  "par> 
tera  "  not  only  telb  how  many  shadows  there  are,  but  can  frequently 
predict  the  sex  of  the  child,  or  children,  to  be  bom. 

Thus,  if  the  water  in  the  basin  seem  to  become  cloudy,  the  child 
is  to  be  a  girl ;  if  it  remain  crystalline,  a  man :  the  reason  being 
that  a  man's  existence  is  out  in  the  open  air,  clear  to  the  observation 
of  ever^'body,  but  a  woman  leads  a  life  generally  of  seclusion,  and  is 
always  wrapped  up  and  under  the  charge  of  somebody.  The  bride 
must  next  jump  across  the  pan  of  water  ;  if  its  surface  become 
ruffled,  her  labor  is  to  be  protraeted  ;  if  it  remain  smooth,  she  is  to 
have  a  happy  gestation  and  an  easy  delivery.    (J/.  -  /  ) 

**  MedUhs,**  0r  measures,  arc  pieces  of  ribbon  or  tape,  which  repre- 
sent the  exact  size  of  the  head,  arm,  waist,  leg,  hand,  or  foot  of  some 
saint's  statue.  If  a  man  sufiFer  from  headache,  let  him  wear  around 
his  forehead  the  *'medida"  of  the  head  of  some  statue  of  the  Ma- 
donna, or  a  favorite  saint.  These  "medidas  "  are  frequently  inscribed 
with  letters  in  gold  or  silver,  telling  whence  they  came,  etc. 

Their  use  is  not  confined  to  Roman  Catholic  countries.  Protest- 
ants are  fully  as  much  addicted  to  this  supersUtion,  as  shown  in  my 
monograph,  "The  Medicine  Men  of  the  Apache,"  in  volume  ix, 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Washington,  D.  C. 

To  cure  Mtlanclwlia.  — ^  Take  a  small  piece  of  the  bone  of  a  giant 
(fossil  bone),  powder  it,  and  put  it  in  the  patient's  drink.  (J/. 

Menstrtud  Trottbies* —  Make  an  infusion  of  the  matamoreal," 
use  internally  and  locally  as  a  fomentation.   (Jf.  A,) 

Mescal,— The  alcoholic  menstruum  for  the  administration  of  all 
medicines  not  given  in  infusion  or  decoction  is  obtained  by  the  dis* 
tillation  of  the  roasted  and  fermented  heart  of  the  Ann  rican  aloe. 

It  is  very  strong  in  spirit,  and  tastes  like  fiery  Scotch  whiskey. 
A  ^ood  punch  can  be  made  of  it.  Many  Mexicans  like  to  have  it 
"  curado,"  or  flavored  either  with  pineapple,  lemon,  orange,  or 
strawberry  juice.  Others  prefer  to  add  lime  water  and  the  burning 
berries  of  the  chilchipin.  The  latter  mixture  was  positively  prohib- 
ited by  an  edict  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  as  early  as  1528,  as  I 
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have  shown  in  **  The  Lnws  of  Spain  in  their  Application  to  the 
American  Indians."  Salt  is  also  placed  00  the  tongue  before  taking 
a  drink  of  mescal. 

'*  Mi/agws."  —  The  "milagros"  hung  up  in  the  Mexican  churches 
are,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  text  of  this  article,  votive  offer- 
ings. They  are  generally  made  of  silver,  sometimes  of  gold,  and 
occasionally  of  wax,  and  in  the  fonn  of  a  boy,  girl,  head,  hand,  foot, 
leg,  heart,  horse,  cow,  donkey,  ear  of  com,  or  any  other  object  upon 
which  heaven  has  sent  its  blessings  in  response  to  the  prayers  of  the 
suppliant. 

In  no  respect  do  they  differ  from  the  votive  offerings  which  the 
Romans  hung  up  in  their  temples  in  honor  of  iCsculapius. 

Moon-Jorc.  —  Never  cut  timber,  wheat,  com,  or  anythinp;:  else  in 
the  shape  of  a  crop  before  the  full  of  the  moon ;  it  will  wither  and 
die. 

I  found  it  hard  to  get  any  explanation  of  this,  until  an  old  man 
said  that  while  the  moon  was  growing,  sap  was  always  flowing,  and 
that  anything  cut  with  the  sap  still  in  it  could  n't  give  products  that 
would  endure. 

When  the  moon  is  young,  don't  scrape  your  nails,  you  '11  make 
them  grow  thick :  wait  for  the  full  moon. 

At  the  time  of  new  moon,  there  is  no  ceremonial  spitting,  jump- 
ing; or  touching  of  sUver  among  the  Mexican  women  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  but  it  is  considered  a  good  practice  to  recite  the  *'Oracion" 
(Lord's  Prayer).    {M.  A.) 

Maria  Antonia  called  the  halo  around  the  moon,  "casa  de  la 
luna,"  or  moon's  house,  which  is  one  of  the  names  the  Apaches 
have  for  it. 

Mortuary  Ceremonies.  —  At  the  Mexican  funerals  (of  adults)  which 
I  have  attended  in  the  small  villages,  tiny  bows  of  "crespon"  or 
erape  are  distributed,  which  are  to  be  worn  above  left  elbow.  Each 
man  lights  a  candle  and  marches  in  procession  to  the  church,  where 
he  kneels,  still  keeping  the  candle  alight 

The  women  blow  out  their  candles  and  keep  them  till  the  next 
evening,  when  they  are  again  lighted  and  the  merits  of  the  deceased 
rehearsed,  but  no  men  are  present. 

Rockets  are  frequently  used  to  notify  friends  on  neighboring 
ranches  when  the  procession  is  ready  to  start. 

Cutting  Naih  and  Hair.  —  Cut  your  finger-nails  every  Friday,  and 
you  '11  not  have  the  toothache.    {Af.  A.) 

When  you  cut  your  finger-nails  or  hair,  see  that  the  moon  is  fuU. 
Be  careful  to  bum  your  hair ;  do  not  throw  it  in  the  path  of  other 
people,  because  it  might  do  them  harm.  Never,  under  any  circum- 
stances, pick  up  human  hair  lying  in  the  road,  especially  woman'i 
hair. 
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29S,  quoting  Miss  Mary  A.  Owen. 

Don't  cut  the  nails  on  Tuesdays  or  Fridays.  (Read  what  has  been 
said  under  the  paragraph  on  the  lodcstone.)  On  the  other  hand» 
Fedcrico  Rodriguez  says  cut  your  nails  on  I'ritlay. 

If  your  sight  fails,  cut  your  nails  at  the  lull  of  the  next  moon,  and 
you  will  speedily  be  cured. 

Young  girls  must  cut  their  hair  on  Saint  John's  Day,  if  they  wish 
to  have  their  hair  grow  long. 

On  Saint  John's  Day  you  must  cut  your  hair  and  nails,  hathe  from 
head  to  foot,  and  put  on  new  garments.   (JH.  A.) 

New  Water,  —  No  myth  was  more  interesting  to  me  than  the  fact 
upon  which  I  stumbled  at  "Agua  Nueva"  (New  Water),  that  a 
perfectly  rational  explanation  could  be  had  of  the  miracle  by  which 
Moses  made  water  flow  by  striking  the  rock. 

At  "  Agua  Nueva"  there  is  a  rock  surface,  underneath  which  i<;  a 
large  lake  or  scries  of  springs  of  cool,  pure  water  ;  wherever  the 
thin  stratum  of  rock  is  pierced,  water  is  found  for  the  villagers  and 
their  herds.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Moses,  guided  by 
his  Midianite  brother-in-law,  found  in  the  desert  just  such  a  stratum 
of  rock  superimposed  upon  just  such  a  supply  of  water?  Oriental 
imagery  would  make  a  mirade  out  of  a  very  commonplace  business. 

New  Year,  — The  first  day  of  the  year  is  also  a  good  time  for  put- 
ting on  new  coats,  new  hats,  new  shoes,  etc.,  according  to  Federico 
Rodriguez,  but  my  observation  convinces  me  that  it  does  not  compare 
in  importance  to  Saint  John's  Day. 

Nose-bleed. — To  Stop  nose-bleed,  put  a  string  of  coral  beads 
around  the  neck. 

Nouer  r Aiguilette.  —  All  that  the  luiglish,  French,  and  Germans 
formerly  believed  on  this  subject  is  still  believed  by  the  Rio  Grande 
Mexicans. 

The  men  keep  a  lock  of  their  sweetheart's  hair,  not  so  mucii  as  a 
pledge  of  affection,  as  a  preventive  of  aberration. 

Juan  Martinez  showed  me  at  Fort  Ringgold,  in  July,  1891,  a  lock 
of  the  hair,  tied  with  a  ribbon,  of  his  sweetheart,  Silvestra  Rodriguez, 
received  in  exchange  for  a  lock  of  his  own.  "  So  long  as  I  bold  on 
to  this,"  he  said,  "  she  can't  love  anybody  else,  and  even  were  she 
to  be  married  to  another  man,  the  marriage  would  be  in  vain,  if  T 
did  not  consent,  provided  I  tied  three  knots  in  this  tress."  He 
added  —  "I  know  that  this  is  true." 

"  By  locking  a  padlock  when  a  couple  are  married  one  can  stop  all 

intimacy  between  them."    "Roman  Etruscan  Remains,"  Leland, 

page  36s. 
VOL.  vn.— Ko.  25.  10 
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Numbers.  —  If  three  men  light  their  cigarritos  from  the  same 
match,  bad  luck  wiii  surely  overtake  one  of  them  soon.  {Alberto 
Leal.) 

Omens.  —  It  means  good  luck  for  a  f amOy  when  a  she^t  comes 
to  the  house. 

To  have  your  path  crossed  by  a  coyote  is  a  bad  sign.  It  is  a 
sign  of  sudden  death.  My  informant  knew  a  soldier  who  was  en 
rente  to  catch  up  with  his  regiment,  and  who  saw  a  coyote  crossing 

his  pnth.  He  laughingly  told  about  it,  but  had  n't  been  with  the 
colurtm  more  than  an  hour  when  the  rifle  of  a  comrade  went  off 
accidentally  and  killed  him. 

When  a  hen  crows,  look  out  for  a  sudden  death  in  the  family  to 
which  the  hen  belongs. 

Paralysis,  —  There  is  a  singular  berry  growing  in  the  Rio  Grande 
valley,  the  fruit  itself  pleasant  to  the  taste  and  harmless,  but  the 
seed  poisonous  and  bringing  on  paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs.  This 
plant  is  called  the  coyotillo,  because  the  coyote  is  too  cunning  to  be 
deceived  by  it ;  the  coyote  will  eat  the  berry,  but  reject  the  seeds. 
The  infant  (six  year  old)  son  of  Manuel  Guerra  was  treated  for  this 
kind  of  paralysis  by  Surgeon  Theodore  DeWitt,  U.  S.  Anny,  at 
Fort  Ringgold,  in  1 89 1. 

Mr.  MacAllan  informs  me  that  he  has  exj)erimcnted  upon  sheep, 
goats,  dogs,  and  cats,  and  that  the  seeds  do  paralyze  the  hind- 
quarters. A  similar  property  is  possessed  by  the  hydroeyanic  acid 
in  kernels  of  peaches  and  almonds,  and  the  same  effect  might  be 
produced  were  there  enough  of  it. 

Remedy :  Bathe  frequently  in  a  tepid  infusion  of  tepocate  weed. 

Te  cure  Parafysis.  —  T9ke  the  herb  called  "pol^o,"  boil  it,  flower, 
leaf,  root,  and  all,  to  make  a  hot  bath,  into  which  put  the  patient. 
Take  a  separate  jugful  of  the  above,  add  brown  sugar,  and  admin> 
ister  as  a  drink  while  patient  is  in  bath.  He  '11  bre^  out  into  a 
profuse  perspiration.  If  this  be  done  at  time  of  new  moon,  and  at 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  the  patient  will  be  cured  in  eleven  days. 
(M.  A.) 

Pilgri/nages.  —  Pilgrimages  are  resorted  to  for  the  cure  or  alle- 
viation of  various  physical  ailments. 

There  is  the  chapel  of  San  Ramon  Non-nato,  near  San  Luis 
Potosi,  the  chapel  on  the  mountain  outside  of  Monterey  (not  now 
much  used),  and  the  more  famous  "Vigen  Sudanda  of  Agua- 
leguaS)"  and  "Nuestra  Sefiora  del  Chorro/'  south  of  Linares.  This 
last  is  a  stalactitic  statue,  in  a  cave  high  up  the  flank  of  a  mountain, 
from  which  gushes  a  powerful  spring,  or  "chorro,"  whence  the 
name.  It  is  an  Aztec  idol  consecrated  to  new  uses  and  venerated 
to^ay,  as  it  has  been  perhaps  for  thousands  of  years. 
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Excision  of  tkePlaemfa,  — Dr.  Taylor  of  San  Diego,  Texaa,  a 
graduate  ci  Edinburgh,  and  a  scholarly  gentleman,  since  deceased, 
told  me  that  he  had  found  in  his  practice  examples  of  a  deep-rooted 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  a  draught  of  the  urine  of  the  husband. 

He  was  much  surprised  when  I  explained  to  him  that  such  a 
belief  was  once  general  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  France,  and 
Germany,  and,  perhaps,  other  portions  of  Europe. 

The  placenta  must  not  be  burned,  but  buried  where  animals  can- 
not invade,  because  it  would  be  a  great  desecration  to  have  animals 
uproot  and  perhaps  eat  what  had  been  part  of  a  body  that  was  to  be 
baptized.    (J/.  A.) 

First  Sergeant  James  T.  Murphy,  Troop  "C,"  Third  Cavalry,  in- 
forms me  that  the  Mexican  "  parteras  "  (midwives)  administer  a  snuff 
made  of  powdered  mariguan  to  induce  sneezing,  by  which  great 
muscular  effort  thqr  contend  the  effect  desired  is  at  once  produced. 

Rheumatism.  —  I.  To  cure  rheumatism,  stroke  the  head  of  a  little 
girl  three  times  — a  golden-haired  child  preferred. 

2.  Rub  the  legs  with  the  white  inner  pulp  of  the  nopal  cactus. 

3.  Apply  in  form  of  a  plaster  or  embrocation  the  white  flowers  of 
the  "barba  de  chivata"  (goat's  beard).  This  burns  exactly  like 
mustard. 

SfjfhxT.  —  WTicn  your  feet  are  asleep,  spit  on  your  fingers  and 
make  the  sign  ol  tlic  cross  under  the  knee,  or  on  the  instep. 

Skunk. — The  urine  of  a  skunk  blinds  dogs  and  men.  (The 
Aztecs  and  the  Apaches  used  to  believe  the  same.) 

The  urine  of  the  skunk,  when  ejected  during  a  dark  night,  makes 
a  luminous  curve  like  a  comet 

The  bite  of  the  skunk  will  surely  cause  rabies. 

Smoking.  —  The  Mexicans  use,  besides  tobacco^  the  mariguan, 
the  toloachi,  and  the  drago. 

Snuff  is  made  of  tobacco,  mariguan,  and  rocio. 

7o  cure  Smallpox  ("  Viruelas  ").  —  Make  a  brew  of  steeped  barley, 
stewed  in  water,  to  which  add  the  "pezon,"  or  stem,  of  the  "cala- 
baza,"  or  pumpkin  ;  drink.  It  will  drive  out  the  pustules.  Then 
take  fresh  hog's  lard,  wash  it  in  nine  waters,  and  rub  all  over  the 
body,  to  keep  the  pustules  from  spreading  or  marking  the  patient 
(if.  A) 

(This  is  possibly  of  Aztec  derivation.  The  "pezon"  b  a  sacred 
emblem  among  the  Zullis,  as  Mr.  F.  H.  Gushing  has  shown.) 

The  Mexicans  do  not  isolate  smallpox  sufferers,  but  try  to  make 
children  catch  the  disease,  and  "have  it  over  with."  This  will 
account  for  the  numerous  cases  of  blindness  to  be  seen  in  the  lower 
Kio  Grande  valley.) 

Tina  (Scab  on  the  Head).  —  Apply  to  the  head  the  urine  and 
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excrement  iA  a  black  cow.  It  will  cure  promptly,  even  if  the  scab 
have  lasted  seven  years.    {M.  A.) 

To  cure  Snake  Bite.  —  Take  the  FOOt  of  the  huaoo  (which  bears  a 
small  blue  flower),  mash  and  pour  on  it  enough  mescal  to  cover. 
Drink  as  much  as  you  can,  and  also  apply  locally  as  a  lotion. 

(T  am  inclined  to  attribute  a  pre-Columbian  origin  to  this.  The 
huaco  was  very  highly  considered  by  many  of  the  tribes  of  New 
Spain,  and  until  lately  there  was  a  "  Flor  de  Huaco"  gens  in  one 
o£  the  pueblos  of  New  Mexico  near  head  of  the  Rio  Grande.) 

Lieutenant  Joseph  T.  Dickman,  Thiid  Cavalry,  United  States 
Army,  furnishes  me  with  the  cure  by  the  huaco  more  in  detail.  He 
tells  me  that  the  belief  is  that  half  a  dozen  bulbs  of  the  plant  put 
in  a  flask  of  whiskey  or  mescal  will,  with  one  drink  daily,  afford  im- 
munity from  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake.  The  bruised  bulb  should 
be  applied  to  the  wound,  after  the  usual  steps  of  cutting  and  suck- 
ing have  been  completed;  but,  in  this  case,  none  of  the  medicine  is 
to  be  taken  internally. 

To  cure  ail  Insect  ISitcs.  —  Apply  a  lotion  of  the  leaves  and  flowers 
of  the  "Escobilla  de  Castilla"  (a  low,  stunted  bush,  with  yellow 
flowers). 

Kill  a  chicken  and  apply  the  hot  entrmla  as  a  poultice  to  the 
wound.   {Major  Lams  Morris,  Tkird  U.  S.  Cavalry.) 

To  relievo  a  Stiff  Neck,  — Mexican  women,  of  the  more  ignorant 
sort,  are  accustomed  to  tie  around  theu:  necks  the  drawers  of  a  man 
named  Juan,  and,  conversely,  for  the  same  ailment,  men  make  use 
of  the  petticoat  of  a  woman  named  Juana.  {Sellor  Affiles,  Nuevo 
Laredo,  Mexico.) 

Leland  describes  an  Italian  charm  :  "  When  a  woman  has  a  sore 
throat  she  must  take  her  own  apron  and  measure  or  fold  it  in  a  cross 
thrice  for  three  mornings  in  succession."  (After  which  it  is  to  be 
presumed  she  wears  it.)    "Roman  Etruscan  Remains,"  page  367. 

To  cure  ike  Sting  of  a  Bee.  —  Apply  a  plaster  of  mud  or  cow-dung. 

Toloaeki  is  stramonium,  or  Jamestown  weed.  Has  been  used 
by  medicine-men  of  the  Hualpais  to  produce  visions  and  induce 
prophecy. 

The  Mexican  women  put  it  in  potions  to  be  drunk  by  recreant 
lovers.  It  is  said  to  produce  dementia  las^g  for  twelve  months. 
(See  "  Mariguan.") 

Italian  witches  still  administer  "certain  poisons,  such  as  stramo- 
nium, which  causes  strange  delusions."  Charles  G.  Leland,  "Ro- 
man Etruscan  Remains,  page  208. 

The  superstition  —  half  fear,  half  veneration  —  surrounding  such 
plants  as  the  mariguan,  the  toloachi,  the  drago,  and  the  coyotillo  is 
the  residuum  of  a  much  larger  plant-worship,  which  made  the  Aztecs 
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adore  the  maguey,  and  the  Opatas  bow  down  before  the  giant  cac^ 

tus — "  Adoraban  la  pitalla,  fmta  deliciosa  de  que  tambien  hadanun 
licor  fuerte."  {Father  Alegrf,  "Historia  de  la  Cia.  de  Jesus  en 
Nueva  Espafia."   Mexico :  1841.   Vol  i  p.  307.   Speaking  of  a.  d. 

1595) 

An  anonymous  writer  in  the  "Evening  Star,"  Washinf^on,  D.  C, 
January  13,  1894,  has  an  interesting  article  upon  tlic  use  of  Indian 
hemp  and  Jamestown  weed  by  our  southwestern  tribes,  and  further 
remarks  may  be  found  in  "  On  the  Border  with  Crook,"  and  in  "  1  he 
Ifedicine  Moi  of  the  Apache/'  speaking  of  the  medicine-«en  of  the 
Htta]pai& 

74M^M<ifil^.— Makeatea  of  the  little  lemon  perfumed  berries  of 

the  "  colima." 

Cures  by  Transference.  —  The  Mexicans  speak  of  cert^un  diseases 
which  they  call  enfermedadcs  trasbolicas/'  that  is,  diseases  which 
can  fly  away  from  one  patient  to  another.  It  is  hard  to  tell  what 
diseases  come  under  this  category,  but  slow  fevers  are  f;encrally  in- 
cluded. The  means  taken  to  effect  cures  and  the  ideas  underlying 
this  system  of  necromantic  therapeutics,  are  exactly  what  are  to 
be  found  in  Ihe  musty  pages  of  I'lan^c  i'auluni,  Ettmuller,  Beck- 
berius,  Fleroming,  Porta,  Rosinus  Lentilius,  Schurig,  and  others  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  which  I  cited  in  gxtemo 
in  my  work  on  "  The  Scatalogic  Rites  of  all  Nations."  One  example 
only  will  be  given,  from  Starr  County,  Texas,  tn  1891. 

When  the  patient  is  very  low,  take  a  black  hen  ^  and  half  a  pound 
of  mustard ;  make  a  plaster  of  the  mustard  by  using  hot  water;  with 
this,  smear  the  hen  from  head  to  foot,  and  then  bum  her  alive  in  a 
bnkc-oven.  (Mustard  is  probably  only  of  recent  use  in  this  connec- 
tion.) Meantime,  a  man  who  was  baptized  Juan  for  a  first  name 
furnishes  the  material  for  a  plaster  which  must  envelop  the  invalid's 
bod V  for  a  chancre  of  the  moon  (eight  days).  At  the  expiration  of 
that  lime,  deposit  the  plaster  in  a  hole  dug  at  the  intersection  of 
two  roads  or  streets  (an  old  Roman  idea).  The  plaster  was  to  be 
covered  with  mud,  and,  if  possible,  a  lock  of  the  patient's  hair 
should  be  added  If  any  stranger  dig  up  this  baleful  package,  the 
disease  will  leave  the  original  sufferer  and  fly  to  ("trasvolar")  the 
new  victhn.  (J/.  A,) 

1  (Nodoe  tiie  black  hen  of  mediaeval  anpentlllfHi.  Of  coone,  tiie  hem  aopei^ 

stitions  roust  all  be  importations  from  Europe.)  Consult  the  works  of  James 
Mooney.  and  an  article  rnll**(1  "  Folk  Lore  from  Ireland,"  by  Ellen  Powell  Thomp- 
son, in  Journal  0/  Amtt uan  Folk-Lore^  October-December,  1893,  vol.  vi.  p.  262. 

Ldand  states  that  spells  with  Mack  hens  are  still  employed  bjr  the  Tuscan 
witches,  and  that  the  same  methods  as  are  in  use  to^lay  were  employed  l^y  the 
bke-dwcllers  of  Switzerland,  as  is  proved  by  some  of  their  relics.  Roman 
Etruscan  Remains^  page  354« 
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Diseases  of  Urhtafy  Organs^  Bladder^  and  Kidneys.  Take  some 
of  the  Monterey  soap  (made  of  hog's  lard  and  native  soda),  make  it 
into  a  thin  lather ;  leave  it  out  all  night  in  the  moonlight ;  in  the 
morning,  add  sugar  to  sweeten,  and  give  to  patient.  After  that,  let 
him  take  a  tablcspoonful  of  synip  made  from  Yerba  Gonzalez— one 
before  each  meal.    {M.  A.) 

Warts.  — To  cure  a  wart  {"  mezquino  wait  till  you  see  a  rain- 
bow in  the  sky  ;  then  tie  a  hair  arcjumi  the  wart,  and  as  the  rainbow 
disappears,  so  will  the  wart.    {Federico  Rodriguez) 

Weather  Signs*  —  When  an  ox  licks  his  forefoot,  kicks  out  vio- 
lently and  repeatedly  with  his  hind  feet,  or  runs  about  uneasily,  it  is 
ft  sure  sign  that  a  storm  is  coming. 

When  the  winged  ants  come  out  of  the  ant-hills,  look  out  for 
heavy  showers.  They  come  out  to  escape ;  the  win^ess  ants  which 
remain  in  the  hill  are  drowned. 

Whenever  a  sand-storm  or  a  cyclone  occurs  in  the  valley  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  the  people  out  in  the  fields  or  travelling  along  the  roads 
stop  and  pick  up  a  handful  of  dust,  which  they  throw  up  in  the  air. 
First  Sers:eant  James  T.  Murphy,  Troop  "  C,"  Third  Cavalry,  United 
States  Aiiiiy.    This  practice  is  of  Indian  derivation. 

Witchcraft.  —  Maria  Antonia  was  emphatic  in  her  expression  of 
belief  that  there  were  lots  of  "  brujas  "  (witches)  around,  who  took 
delight  in  doing  harm  to  you  personally,  or  in  spreading  sickness 
among  your  cattle,  blighting  your  crops,  or  ruining  your  fruit-trees. 

Everybody  believed  in  witches ;  there  might  be  some  fool  "Ameri- 
canos "  who  would  say  they  did  no^  but  she  was  sure  that  they  were 
only  talking  for  talk's  sake.  However,  what  the  "Americanos" 
did  concerned  her  but  little.  She  had  been  told  that  many  "  Ameri- 
canos" were  not  "  Christianos."  She  wouldn't  talk  to  a  man  who 
was  so  wickedly  stupid  that  he  refused  to  believe  what  every  one 
of  good  sense  knew  to  lu  so."  "Don't  you  believe  in  'brujas,'  mi 
capitan?  "Why,  surely,  comadrecita,  —  do  you  not  sec  that  I  am 
different  Irom  those  fool  Gringos  who  come  down  here  pretending 
to  know  more  than  their  grandparents  did?  What  I  am  anxious 
to  leam  is,  what  is  the  cure,  or  the  best  preventive^  so  that  I  may 
run  no  danger  of  being  *  maleficiado  *  myself." 

The  best  remedy,  Maria  Antonia  said,  was  to  offer  to  San  Antonio, 
or  other  powerful  patron  who  works  miracles  in  that  particular  line, 
a  "milagro  "  of  silver  made  in  the  form  of  the  limb  of  the  live  stock 
or  the  fruit-tree  which  had  been  bewitched.  She  had  never  known 
that  to  fail,  but  then  there  were  other  remedies,  too,  which  I  might 
as  well  leam. 

"Saint  Anthony  protects  his  friends  from  many  troubles,  but  spe- 
cially from  witchcraft."  Charles  G.  Leland,  "  Roman  Etruscan  Re- 
n>*>n8/*  page  24a 
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There  are  not  only  witches  in  the  world,  but  a  class  of  people 
whom  she  styles  "  gente  do  chusma,"  who  seem  to  be  allied  to  our 
fairies.  They  fly  about  from  place  to  place  on  the  winds.  They 
have  sold  their  souls  to  the  Devil  and  must  never  think  of  God  when 
they  die.  Their  souls  fly  about  from  place  to  place.  They  will  not 
enter  a  house  where  there  is  mustard.  You  must  take  mustard — 
that  in  a  bottle  will  do  —  and  make  with  it  a  cross  upon  the  wall, 
alongside  of  the  bed  upon  which  you  are  to  sleep.   {M,  A) 

To  keep  away  witches,  the  Italian  peasantry  "  sprinkle  mustard* 
seed  on  the  door-sill."   Charles  G.  Leland,   Roman  Etruscan 
mains,"  page  203. 

Once  there  was  a  man  down  here  (Rio  Grande  City,  Texas),  who 
owed  a  washerwoman  five  dollars  and  refused  to  pay  her.  Now  this 
washerwoman  was  a  witch,  and  she  filled  this  man  full  of  worms,  but 
Maria  Antonia  was  called  in  just  in  time  and  gave  him  a  strong 
emetic  and  a  sirong  purge,  and  then  dosed  him  with  a  decoction  of 
Yerbade  Cancer,  Yerba  Gonzalez,  and  Guayuli,  and  expelled  thirteen 
worms  ("  gusanos  ")  with  green  heads  and  white  bodies. 

To  keep  away  witches:  Smoke^  drink,  or  chew  powdered  *'mari- 
guan'*  eveiy  morning.  Thb  herb  is  also  given  secretly  in  the  food 
of  admirers  who  have  grown  insensible  to  the  charms  of  cast-off  and 
despairing  sweethearts.    {M.  A.) 

To  cure  a  man  who  has  been  rendered  impotent  by  witchcraft: 
Take  out  from  the  hmp  hanging  in  front  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  • 
a  few  drops  of  oil,  put  upon  a  clean  rag,  and  anoint  the  genitalia. 
Drop  a  little  more  of  the  oil  upon  a  pan  of  live  coals,  saying:  '*  I  do 
this  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost."  Then  seek 
the  woman  who  is  belo\  ed,  and  ail  obstacles  will  disappear,  but  the 
witch  who  has  caused  all  the  trouble  will  die  at  once.    {M.  A.) 

"There  is  another  method  of  using  oil,  not  for  divination  or  war- 
ring on  witches,  but  to  bewitch,  that  is^  to  fascinate  men.  It  con- 
sists in  stealing  from  a  church  some  of  the  oil  of  baptism,  if  you 
can  get  it ;  if  not,  that  which  is  blessed  and  put  into  the  lamps  be- 
fore the  Virgin  and  saints  will  do  quite  as  welL  And  if  a  girl 
anoints  her  lips  with  it,  the  man  who  kisses  her 

Will  be  seized  with  a  strange,  wild  love  ; 
He  11  heed  not  the  dark  world  beneath  him. 
Hell  heed  not  the  heavens  above.** 

Charles  G.  Lcland,  "Roman  Etruscan  Remains,"  pages  314,  315. 

To  cure  a  man  who  has  fallen  violently  in  love,  through  witch- 
craft :  Take  a  shilling's  worth  of  sweet  oil,  and  another  of  brandy 
made  in  Parras  (State  of  Coahuila) ;  mix,  and  give  in  doses  of  a  large 
spoonful  until  the  patient  has  vomited  freely ;  then  give  him  some 
beef  tea,  made  hot,  but  without  salt,  fat,  or  tallow.   The  patient  will 
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break  out  into  a  profuse  sweat,  and  will  vomit  again— but  he  roust 
now  be  careful  of  himself,  lest  he  take  cold.  Let  him  now  eat  what 
he  pleases,  and  go  to  sleep.  When  he  wakes  up  in  the  morning,  be 
will  be  completely  cured  of  his  infatuation.    {M.  A.) 

To  keep  witches  away  from  you  at  night :  When  about  to  retire, 
kucei  down  and  say  the  following  prayer,  in  a  low  voice  ;  — 

Ciiatro  csquinas  ticne  mi  casa. 
(My  house  ha^  four  corners.) 
Ciiatro  angeles  que  U  adoran. 
(Four  angels  adore  it.) 
Lucas,  M.ircos.  Juan,  y  Mateo. 
(Luke,  Mark,  John,  and  Matthew.) 
Ni  brajaa,  ni  h«cbiceraB< 
(Neither  witches,  nor  cbarmen.) 
Ni  hombre  malhechor, 
^Nor  evil-doing  maji.) 
<Must  harm  me,  onderstood.) 

£q  el  Nombre  del  Padre. 

(In  the  Name  of  the  Father.) 

Y  del  Hi  jo,  y  del  Espiritu  Santo, 

(And  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Gboit) 

Recite  tbe  above  three  time^  and  witches  can  neither  harm  you 
nor  enter  your  house.   {M»  A.) 

I  have  two  sets  of  prayers  to  counteract  witchcraft :  One  to  "  San 
Cipriano,"  printed  in  Saltillo,  in  l888,  in  the  press  of  Ignacio  C.  dc 
la  Pefta.  It  is  too  \on^  to  be  copied  entire,  but  includes  an  invoca- 
tion for  preservation  from  sudden  death,  lightning,  earthquake,  fire, 
calumny,  evil  tongues,  b  id  thoughts,  all  enemies,  visible  and  invisi- 
ble, and  for  all  who  are  bewitched  ("  malcficiados  "),  or  likely  to  be. 
The  second,  entitled  "Novcna  dc  San  Ramon  Non-nato,"  Mexico, 
1889,  docs  not  specify  witchcraft  in  direct  terms. 

The  last  punishment  inflicted  for  witchcraft  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States  was  that  imposed  by  Judge  Sam  Stewart  of  Rio 
Grande  City  (Fort  Ringgold),  Texas,  in  1876. 

As  nearly  as  I  can  arrange  the  stoiy  £n>m  my  notes  and  my  recoU 
lection  of  the  judge's  account,  it  was  about  like  this :  A  young  man  of 
good  Mexican  family  was  slowly  wasting  away  under  the  attack  of  a 
disease,  the  exact  nature  of  which  quite  baffled  the  local  medical  tal- 
ent. All  the  medicines  on  sale  in  the  "Botica  del  Aguila"  (Eagle 
Drug  Store)  had  been  sampled  to  no  purpose,  and  the  sick  man's 
condition  had  become  deplorable.  The  physicians,  who  disagreed  in 
everything  else,  concurred  upon  the  one  ponit  that  he  had  but  a  few 
days  longer  to  live.  At  this  juncture,  a  friend  suggested  to  the 
mother  that  she  call  in  one  of  the  numerous  old  hags,  who,  under 
the  name  of  "curandenis,"  combine  in  equal  portions  a  knowledge 
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oC  kitchen  botany,  the  black  art,  humbtxggeiy  pure  and  simple,  and  a 

familiarity  with  just  enough  prayers  and  litanies  to  give  a  specious 
varnish  to  the  more  objectioiable  features  of  their  profession.  The 
"curandcra"  responded  promptly,  and  made  her  diagnosis  almost 
with  a  glance  of  the  eye. 

**  Your  son,"  she  said  to  the  grief-stricken  mother, "  has  neither 
consumption  nor  paralysis.  The  doctors  can't  tell  what  ails  him, 
but  I  can  see  it  all,  and  with  the  power  of  God  can  soon  make  him 
well  again." 

*<What  is  the  matter  with  him,  then,  my  dear  little  friend?" 
"  Black  Thomas  cats.  When  I  came  into  the  room,  the  floor  was  a 
foot  deep  with  Thomas  cats  which  had  jumped  out  of  your  son's 
throat,  but  they  became  frightened  when  they  saw  me  and  scam- 
pered back  again.    I  '11  soon  get  rid  of  them  all." 

Her  intentions  may  have  been  f^oor],  but  she  got  rid  of  nothing. 
Her  "remedios"  produced  no  effect,  and  the  patient  kept  on  sink* 
ing. 

Just  tlicn  a  rival  "curandera"  came  up  to  the  mother  and  said: 
"That  woman  is  deceiving  you.  She  don't  know  what  she's  talking 
about.  Why  your  son  never  lias  been  troubled  by  Thomas  cats  — 
but  I  can  tell  you  at  once  what  ails  him." 

*'Te]l  me,  then,  in  the  name  of  God." 

*'It  is  buiUrogs.  I  can  see  them  jumping  over  each  other  and 
running  into  and  out  from  bis  mouth." 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  the  first  "curandera  "  would  not  give 
up  the  case,  but  insisted  on  holding  on  to  what,  in  the  language  of 

to-day,  would  be  called  a  decidedly  soft  snap,  and  the  town,  as  is 
usual  in  such  cases,  taking  up  a  quarrel  in  which  it  did  n't  have  the 
slightest  interest,  became  divided  into  the  two  bitterly  hostile  fac- 
tions of  the  "  bull-froggcrs  "  and  the  "  Thomas-catters."  The  street 
became  blocked  with  a  crowd  of  partisans  and  excitement  ran  high. 
Judge  Stewart  surrounded  the  whole  gang  and  had  them  run  down 
to  court,  where  he  dismissed  all  but  the  ten  "curanderas"  (for  there 
were  ten  altogether),  who  were  loudly  proclaiming  their  influence 
with  witches.  1 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  any  witches } "  he  asked  of  the  first. 

"  Oh  yes,  indeed,  many  times.  Why  only  last  Wednesday,  the 
witches  picked  me  up  at  mi 'night  and  took  me  out  on  the  Corpus 
Christi  road,  and  up  above  the  clouds,  where  they  played  pelota  (foot- 
ball) with  me,  and  wlu-n  they  got  tired  of  that,  they  dropped  me  into 
a  mesquite  thicket,  and  here  you  see  my  clothes  all  torn  to  rags  to 
prove  that  I  am  telling  the  truth." 

The  next  one  said  she  could  get  into  any  house,  no  matter  whether 
the  doors  were  open  or  shut. 
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The  thiid  could  tdl  where  to  find  hidden  money,  and  so  on  through 
the  list. 

The  judge  wasted  no  time  on  the  culprits,  but  fined  them  all 

ten  dollars  apiece,  and  sentenced  them  to  a  month  each  in  the 
county  jail,  and  when  they  begged  for  clemency  and  told  him  that 
they  were  poor  humble  women,  he  brusquely  replied  :  "  That 's  no- 
thing. You  can  all  get  out  through  the  keyholes,  and  you  all  know 
where  to  find  buried  money  to  pay  your  fines.  That  is  all  there  is 
about  it." 

This  article  has  become  so  much  longer  than  I  at  first  intended 
that  it  must  now  close  without  a  description  of  the  remedies  and 
treatment  employed  in  a  very  extended  practice  by  the  old  charlatan 
"  San  F^blo,"  of  Los  Olmos,  or,  to  a  much  more  limited  extent,  by 
the  hermit  who  lives  in  the  cave  near  Penefto.  However,  these  men 
are  exponential  rather  of  the  superstition  which  would  credit  them 
with  therapeutic  power,  mundane  or  supernatural,  than  of  the  more 
generally  disseminated  practices  and  ideas  which  constitute  the 
foUcplore  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

yohn  G,  Bourk4, 
Foar  RmsY,  Kaksas,  January  5,  * 
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PLANTATION  COURTSHIP.^ 

The  American  slave's  life  was  a  desert  of  suffering  certainly,  but 
in  it  there  were  oases  whose  shades  and  springs  yidded  comforts 
whose  delights  were  all  the  keener  for  their  infrequency. 

He  had  his  holidays  and  his  social  seasons,  and  there  were  hours 
when,  his  day's  task  done,  he  poured  his  story  of  admiration  and  love 

into  the  ears  of  some  dusky  maiden  whose  presence  brought  to  him 
a  joy  as  sweet,  perhaps  sweeter,  than  that  which  his  smart  young 
master  felt  in  the  society  of  the  free  woman  whom  he  loved  and  hon- 
ored. 

The  slave  girl  had  to  be  won  as  surely  as  did  her  fair  young  mis- 
tress, and  her  black  fellow  in  slavery  who  aspired  to  her  hand  had  to 
prove  his  worthiness  to  receive  it. 

Instances  were  not  a  few  where  the  black  knight  laid  down  his 
life  in  defence  of  the  honor  of  bis  lady4ove»  but  of  course  milder 
proofs  of  worthiness  were  the  rule. 

Among  the  slaves  there  were  regular  forms  of  "courtsfilp,"  and 
almost  every  laige  plantation  bad  an  experienced  old  slave  who  in- 
structed young  gallants  in  the  way  in  which  they  should  go  in  the 
delicate  matter  of  winning  the  girls  of  their  choice. 

I  have  distinct  recollection  of  Uncle  Gilbert,"  a  bald,  little,  dark 
man,  who  carried  his  spectacles  on  his  forehead  the  most  of  the 
time. 

"Uncle  Gilbert "  was  the  shoemaker  on  a  plantation  where  there 
were  a  hundred  slaves^  whose  good  young  master,  *'Pete,"  allowed 
them  to  recdve  company  Sundays  and  some  evenings  in  the  week 
from  all  the  surrounding  neighborhood. 

What  gay  times  there  were  on  that  plantation  in  the  days  bef 0'  de 
wah ! 

"Uncle  Gilbert"  was  very  learned  in  the  art  of  "courtship,"  and 
it  was  to  his  shop  the  slave  lads  went  for  instruction  in  "courtship's 

words  and  wavs." 

-J 

The  old  man  had  ser\''ed  a  half  dozen  masters,  had  won  and  buried 
as  many  wives,  and  had  travelled  much.  It  was  therefore  conceded 
by  the  people  of  all  the  neighborhood  that  nobody  thereabouts  was  a 
greater  authority  on  wooing  than  he. 

"Uncle  Gilbert"  held  the  very  generally  accepted  opinion  that 
"courtin*  is  a  mighty  ticklish  bizness,"  and  that  he  who  would  "git 
a  gal  wuth  bavin'  mus'  know  how  to  talk  fur  her/' 

I  never  had  the  honor  of  being  one  of  "the  old  man's"  pupila» 
being  too  young  when  I  knew  him  to  make  inquiry  along  the  court- 
*  Paper  read  before  the  HamplOD  (Va.)  FoOc-Lore  Sodetjr,  Apfil  30^  1894. 
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ship  line,  but  I  tracked  many  young  meb  to  Unde  Gilbert's  shop  in 

the  interest  of  general  gossip. 

The  courtship  idea,  of  course,  be1nn<i^s  to  people  of  every  clime  and 
race.    People  only  differ  in  expressing  it. 

The  American  slave's  courtship  words  and  forms  arc  the  result  of 
bis  attempt  at  imitating  the  gushingly  elegant  manners  and  speech 
of  his  master. 

Uncle  Gilbert's  rule  of  courtship  was  that  a  "young  man  mus'  tes' 
an'  prove  a  gal  befo'  offerin'  her  his  han*.  £f  ec  gal  gives  a  man  as 
good  anser  as  he  gives  her  questoii,  den  she  is  all  right  in  min*.  Ef 
she  can  look  him  squar  in  de  face  when  she  talks  to  him,  den  she  kin 
be  trusted;  and  ef  her  patches  is  on  straight,  an'  her  close  clean,  den 
she  is  gwine  ter  keep  house  straight  and  yer  britches  mended. 
Sich  er  ooman  is  wuth  haviuV 

SAMPLE  OF  A  "COURTSHIP*'  CONVERSATIOW. 

He.  My  dear  kin'  miss,  has  you  any  objections  to  rae  drawing  my 
cher  to  yer  side,  and  revolvin'  de  wheel  of  my  conversation  around  de 
aade  of  your  understandin' } 

SAe»  I  has  no  objection  to  a  gentleman  addressin'  me  in  a  proper 
manner,  kin'  sir. 

He.  My  dear  miss,  de  worl*  is  a  howlin*  wilderness  full  of  de- 
vourin'  animals,  and  you  has  got  to  walk  through  hit  Has  you 
made  up  yer  min'  to  walk  through  hit  by  yersef,  or  wid  some  bol' 

wahycr  ? 

SAe.  Yer  'tcrrij^ation,  kin'  sir,  shall  be  answered  in  a  ladylike 
manner,  ef  you  will  prove  to  me  dat  it  is  not  for  er  form  and  er  fash- 
ion dat  you  puts  de  question. 

JA:  Dear  miss,  I  would  not  so  impose  on  a  lady  like  you  as  to  as' 
her  a  question  for  a  form  an'  a  fashion.  B'lieve  me,  kin'  miss,  dat 
I  has  a  pertickler  objick  in  ingagin'  yer  in  conversation  dis  after- 
noon. 

SAe.   Dear  kin'  sir,  I  has  knowed  many  a  gentleman  to  talk  wid 

wise  words  and  flatterin'  looks,  and  at  de  same  time  he  may  have  a 
deceivin'  heart  May  I  as'  yer,  kin'  gentleman,  ef  you  has  de  full 
right  to  address  a  lady  in  a  pertickler  manner  ? 

He.  I  has,  kin'  miss  T  has  seen  many  sweet  ladies,  but  I  has 
never  up  to  dis  day  an'  time  lef  de  highway  of  a  single  gentleman  to 
foller  dese  beacon  li<;hts.  But  now,  kin'  miss,  as  I  looks  in  yer  dark 
eyes,  and  sees  yer  hones'  face,  and  hears  yer  kind  \  oice,  I  mus'  con- 
fess, dear  lady,  dat  I  would  be  joyous  to  come  to  yer  beck  and  call 
in  any  time  oif  danger. 

SAe.  Den,  kin'  sir,  I  will  reply  in  anser  to  your  'tenrigation  in  de 
fus  place,  sence  I  think  you  is  a  hones*  gentleman,  dat  I  feels  dat  a 
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lady  needs  de  pertection  of  a  bol'  wahyer  in  dis  worl'  where  dere's 
many  wil'  animals  and  plenty  of  danger. 

H€.  Den,  kin'  honored  miss,  will  you  condescen'  to  encourage  me 
to  hope  dat  I  mighti  some  glorious  day  in  de  future,  walk  by  yer  side 
as  a  perteckter } 

She.  Kin'  sir,  cf  you  thinks  you  is  a  bol*  warrior  I  will  condescend 
to  let  you  pass  under  my  observation  from  dis  day  on,  an'  ef  you 
proves  wuthy  of  a  confidin'  ladies'  trus',  some  lady  might  be  glad  to 
axccpt  yer  pertection  — and  dat  lady  might  be  me. 

This  brings  us  to  the  point  where  the  two  agree  to  become  lovers^ 
and  as  love's  language  is  not  reducible  to  writing  and  repetition  we 
will  leave  them,  hoping  that  when  all  has  been  arranged  that  we  shall 
be  among  the  many  white  and  black  guests  who  will  assemble  to  give 
congratulations  and  to  partake  of  the  big  supper  which  "ole  mistis" 
and  "ole  marster"  will  surely  give  in  celebration  of  the  event  here 
foreshadowed. 

Frank  D,  Banks, 


« 
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WASTE-BASKET  OF  WORDS. 

Manavellinos.  —  This  word,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  in  the  dictiona- 
ries, 13  in  this  town  applied  to  remnants  of  a  meal,  ilie  "Ieavinp;s  ;"  an 
expression  somewhat  akin  to  the  sailors'  phrase  of  the  "dog's  dish."  — 
T,  F,  Hunt^  SaEem^  Mass, 

Resent.  —  In  the  first  number  of  this  Journal,  p.  79,  attention  was  drawn 
to  two  instances  of  the  use  of  the  word  resent^  in  a  good  sense,  so  late  as  the 
years  1772-73,  to  be  found  in  the  *'  Records  of  the  Old  Colony  Club,"  then 
recently  published  in  "  Trocecdings  Mass.  Ilist.  Soc.'' (2d  ser.),  vol.  iii.  p. 
428.  In  a  note,  Dr.  Charles  Deane,  the  editor,  remarks  that  '*  these  survi- 
vals in  common  use  in  a  community  of  ancient  forms  of  speech  and  mean- 
ing sometimes  imply  a  healthy  conservatism,  but  often  an  isolation  from 
the  centre  of  literary  influence^  whidi  silendy  moulds  the  language  as  well 
as  the  manners  of  society." 

In  a  late  volume  of  the  Collections  of  the  same  society  (6th  ser.),  vol.  vi., 
*' Belcher  Papers,"  Pt.  I.  p.  204,  in  a  letter  from  Gov.  Jonathan  Belcher  to 
his  son  in  London,  written  from  Boston,  October  20,  1732, 1  find  the  follow- 
ing passage :  "  You  must  lorgive  my  correction  of  a  Master  of  Arts  of 
Harvard  College  in  his  diction.  You  say  his  Lordship  resents  such  a  stngu* 
lar  favor.  You  must  observe  the  word  resent  is  a  N.  England  phrase  hardly 
known  in  the  polite  world  where  you  are,  and  is  by  all  modem  authors  used 
in  an  ill  sense,  as  when  a  man  is  anjjry  or  provoked." 

This  is  interesiinj;  as  showing  how  speedily  tliis  word,  which  French  says 
was  first  introduced  into  the  language  in  the  seventeenth  century,  ceased  to 
be  employed  except  in  a  bad  sense,  and  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  two 
old  colony  dergymen,  who  forty  years  later  gave  it  a  good  signification, 
were  living  in  "  isolation  from  the  centre  of  literary  influence."  —  Heisry  W, 
Havms, 


^  FOLK-LORE  SCRAP-BOOK. 

The  Settlement  and  Early  Scxtial  Condition  of  Kentttckv  (1775- 
1792).  From  "The  Centenary  of  Kentucky"  (June  i,  1892,  celebrated  by 
the  Filson  Club;  see  "Notes  on  Publications  Received,"  below,  containing 
the  address  of  Cot  Reuben  T.  Durrett,  President  of  the  Club),  we  extract 
tiie  following  paragraphs 

Kentucky,  as  the  author  remarks,  is  derived  from  the  Iroquois  word 
"  kentake,"  prairie,  and  the  epithet  of  "dark  and  bloody  ground  **  may  have 
originated  from  an  expression  of  an  Indian  cliief,  the  Dragging  Canoe,  at 
the  treaty  of  Wataga,  he  having  applied  a  similar  expression  to  lands  south 
of  the  Kentucky  Kiver  with  the  idea  of  deterring  the  whites  from  claiming 
that  region  (p.  38). 

The  first  inhabitants  of  Kentucky,  on  account  of  the  hostility  of  the 
Indians,  lived  in  what  were  called  forts.  These  stmctures  had  little  in  com- 
mon with  those  massive  piles  of  stone  and  earth  from  which  thunder  mis^ 
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siles  of  destruction  in  modern  times.  They  were  simply  rows  of  the  conven- 
tional log  cabins  of  the  day,  built  on  four  sides  of  a  square  or  parallelogram, 
which  remained  as  an  oi)en  space  between  them.  This  open  space  served 
as  a  playground,  a  muster-field,  a  corral  for  domestic  animals,  and  a  store- 
liouse  for  implements.  The  cabins  which  fonned  the  fort's  walls  were 
dwellii^liouses  for  the  people,  and  contamed  the  rudest  conveniences  of 
life.  The  bedstead  consisted  of  forks  driven  in  the  dirt  floor,  through  the 
pronj^^s  of  which  poles  extended  to  cracks  in  the  wall,  and  over  which  buf- 
falo skins  were  spread  for  a  mattress  and  bear  skins  for  a  covering.  The 
dining-table  was  a  broad  puncheon  hewn  smooth  with  an  adze,  and  set  on 
fonr  1^  made  of  sticks  inserted  at  auger  holes  in  the  oomen*  The  diairs 
were  three-legged  stools  made  in  Ae  same  way,  and  the  table  furniture  con- 
sisted of  wooden  plates,  trays,  noggins,  bowls,  and  trenchers,  usually  turned 
out  of  buckeye.  A  few  tin  cups  and  pewter  plates,  and  delf  cups  and  sau- 
cers, and  two-pronged  iron  forks  and  pewter  spoons,  were  luxuries  brought 
from  the  old  country,  and  only  found  upon  the  tables  of  the  few  who  could 
allord  them.  The  fireplace  occupied  nearly  one  whole  side  of  the  house  j 
the  window  was  a  hole  covered  with  paper  saturated  with  bear's  grease, 
and  the  door  an  opening  over  which  hung  a  buifalo  skin.  Near  the  door 
hung  the  long-barreled  flint-lock  rifle  on  the  prongs  of  a  buck's  horns  pinned 
to  the  wall,  and  from  wliich  place  it  v.ns  never  absent  cxxcpt  when  in  use. 

"In  these  confined  cabins  wiiole  families  occupied  a  single  room.  Here 
the  women  hackled  the  wild  nettle,  carded  the  butialo  wool,  spun  the  thread, 
wove  the  cloth,  and  made  the  clothes.  The  men  wore  buckskin  hunting- 
shirts,  trousers,  and  moccasins,  and  the  women  linsey  gowns  in  winter  and 
linen  in  summer.  If  diere  was  a  broadcloth  coat  or  a  calico  dress»  it  came 
from  the  old  settlements,  and  was  only  worn  on  rare  occasions. 

"  Such  a  life  had  its  pains,  but  it  also  had  its  pleasures.  Of  evenings  and 
rainy  days  the  fiddle  was  heard,  and  the  merry  old  Virginia  reel  danced  by 
old  and  young.  A  marriage  that  sometimes  united  a  boy  of  sixteen  to  a 
girl  of  fourteen  was  an  occasion  of  great  merriment^  and  brought  out  the 
whole  fort  When  an  itinerant  preacher  came  along,  and  favored  them  with 
a  sermon  two  or  three  hours  in  length,  it  was  also  a  great  occa»on.  A 
young  man  had  some  difficulty  in  making  his  sweetheart  understand  all  he 
had  to  say  in  a  small  room  filled  by  her  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters, 
but  on  essential  points  it  was  easy  to  remove  the  discussion  to  the  open 
space.  The  shooting-match,  the  foot-race,  wrestling,  jumping,  boxing,  and, 
it  may  be  added,  fighting,  afforded  amusement  in  the  open  space,  and  blind- 
fold, and  hido'and'seek,  and  qutttings,  knittings,  and  candy-pullings  made 
the  cabins  merry  on  many  occasions.  The  corn-field  and  the  vegetable  gar* 
den  were  cultivated  within  range  of  the  fort,  and  sentinels  were  on  guard 
while  the  work  was  being  done  "  (pp.  42-45 >. 

The  great  obstacles  to  the  rapid  population  of  the  country  were  the 
Inffians.  They  lurked  in  the  woods,  and  omifined  the  settlers  to  the  forts. 
They  did  not  occupy  the  soil,  but  lived  to  the  north  and  the  south  and 
the  west,  and  kept  Kentucky  for  a  hunting-ground.  They  crossed  the 
Ohio  in  small  parties,  and,  like  thieves  in  the  night,  crept  stealthily  upon 
their  victims,  and  shot  them  down  or  tookahawked  them  unawares.  More 
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people  were  killed  in  tfiis  desultory  way  than  in  r^ular  battles.  In  1790, 
Judge  Inness  wrote  to  the  Secretar}'  of  War  that  during  the  seven  years  he 

had  lived  in  Kentucky  the  Indians  had  killed  one  tliousand  five  hundred 
souls,  stolen  twenty  thousand  horses,  and  carried  off  property  to  the  value 
of  fifteen  thousand  pounds  sterling.  If  to  this  fearful  number  we  add  all 
the  deaths  previous  to  1783  and  subsequent  to  1790,  the  time  covered  by 
Judge  Inness'  estimate,  in  battle  and  by  murder  we  shall  have  a  terrible 
snmtnafy.  Not  less  than  tiiiee  thousand  six  hundred  men,  women,  and 
children  fell  at  the  hands  of  the  savages  in  Kentucky  before  the  final  vic- 
tory over  them  by  General  Wayne  in  1794"  (pp.  45,  46). 

"John  Filson,  in  his  history  o£  Kentucky,  published  in  1784,  estimated 
the  population  of  Kentucky  at  thirty  thousand,  and  the  map  which  accom- 
panied his  history  showed  this  population  to  be  living  in  fifty-two  stations 
and  eighteen  houses  outside"  (p.  50). 

"  Even  as  late  as  March  10,  1795,  a  number  of  citizens  of  Louisville  and 
Jefferson  County  bound  themselves  by  written  contract  to  pay  the  sum  set 
opposite  their  names  for  Indian  scalps  taken  within  their  vicinity  "  (p.  77). 

"  On  the  farms  that  had  been  opened  near  the  forts  the  rudest  kind  of 
agriculture  prevailed.  The  farmer  broke  up  his  ground  with  the  wooden 
mould-board  plough,  and  planted  his  corn  and  sowed  his  wheat  with  his  hand. 
The  grain  was  cut  with  a  reap-hook,  or  cradle^  and  beat  out  by  the  flail,  or 
by  the  feet  of  horses  ridden  over  the  straw  with  the  heads  on  laid  in  a  circle 
for  this  purpose.  His  flour  was  sifted  through  a  coarse  linen  cloth,  and 
his  grain  ground  in  the  hand  mill  or  beaten  in  the  mortar.  A  few  horse 
mills  and  water  mills  were  in  the  country,  but  they  were  not  generally  used 
or  accessible.  His  crop  >vas  cultivated  with  the  hoe,  and  his  carpenter's 
work  done  with  the  axe,  the  adze,  and  the  auger«  His  flax  was  spun  on  the 
small  wheel,  his  wool  on  the  large  wheel,  and  both  woven  on  the  hand 
loom  "  (pp.  77,  78). 

"But  little  money  was  in  circulation,  and  barter  was  the  almost  universal 
medium  of  exchanfje.  The  Spanish  dollar  was  about  the  only  silver  known, 
and  this  was  cut  with  a  hammer  and  chisel  into  halfs,  and  quarters,  and  bits, 
and  picayunes  for  the  convenience  of  change.  Some  old  trappers,  who 
wanted  silver  for  their  beaver  skins,  complained  that  the  dollar  was  some* 
times  cut  into  five  or  «x  quarters  "  ^.  84). 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

Folk-Talks  of  Angola.  — The  Bishop  Taylor  Mission  has  ordered  for 
its  use  one  hundred  copies  of  this  work,  the  first  volume  of  the  Memoirs 
of  The  American  Folk>Lore  Socie^.  Such  subscription  is  proof  of  the 
value  of  the  publication  for  other  purposes  than  those  <rf  folk-lore  research. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  desured  that  American  libraries  and  collectors  would 
show,  as  they  otij^ht  to  do,  a  similar  appreciation,  and  by  their  SUppwt 
render  possible  the  immediate  continuation  of  the  series. 
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Itauah  MAMOMEiTBg  tM  BOSTON. — As  we  vrite^  learn  Aat  the  pup- 
pets of  this  interesting  show,  so  purely  Soudi  Italian  in  character,  have 

been  injured  by  fire.  The  story  of  Charlemagne  and  his  Paladins  has 
been  continued,  as  usual,  during  the  entire  season;  but  in  Holy  Week  it 
has  been  the  custom  to  give  a  Passion  Play.  Under  the  patronage  of  Miss 
•  Alger,  this  play,  in  the  spring,  was  performed  for  purpose  of  charity,  before 
an  intelligent  andience.  The  libretto,  foltowing  the  Goapel  history,  cannot 
be  called  traditional  or  very  ancient ;  yet  some  parts  of  the  drama  retain 
the  stamp  of  old  usage.  The  representations  by  which  the  religious  feel- 
ine:s  of  a  simple  peasantry  are  stirred  do  not  have  the  same  effect  on 
all  niotlcrn  obsorvcrs  :  hence  the  reproach  of  imjiieiy,  mistakenly  applied 
to  such  exhibiuons.  it  is  to  be  hoped  tliat  when  the  theatre  reopens,  the 
effective  and  even  artistic  scenery,  painted,  we  believe,  by  the  director  hioh 
self,  may  not  be  found  oodeniised. 

i 

Folk-Beltkf  IV  THE  ViRGTNrA  LowLANDS.  —  Thcsc  people  retain  many 
of  the  aistonis  and  forms  of  speech  which  were  used  in  England  during 
the  early  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  their  language  has  the  sound  of  a 
bygone  period.  The  counterpart  of  their  speech  can  be  found  only  in 
books  printed  in  England  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  In  the  old 
family  burying  grounds  scattered  along  the  James  River  from  Jamestown 
s<mthward  to  Hampton  Roads  are  old  tombstones  which  bear  inscriptions 
dating  back  to  1700  a.  d.   One  has  the  following : — 

Here  Lies  John  Roscoe,  Gentlonan* 

Boren  in  Chorlie  England,  16S4 
Died  at  filunt  Foint  Va.  1734. 

These  stones  were  of  ootirse  brought  across  the  water  from  England,  as 
were  also  the  bricks  for  the  houses,  the  foundations  of  which  are  still  visi- 
Ue,  The  old  plantations  have  been  divided  up  among  the  children  from 
one  pjeneration  to  another,  until  now  each  f-imily  has  not  more  than  twen^ 
or  thirty  acres  and  a  little  house  of  two  or  three  rooms. 

They  have  many  quaint  signs.  When  a  rooster  crows  after  five  o'clodc 
in  the  evening,  the  women  and  children  all  turn  out  to  run  him  down,  that 
they  may  feel  of  his  feet  if  they  are  cold.  The  crow  foretells  a  death  in 
the  family,  but  if  his  feet  are  warm  an  early  wedding  b  expected. 

The  girls  bum  small  pine  knots  until  they  fall  to  pieces,  then  extinguish 
the  fire,  and  from  the  centre  of  the  knot  they  take  what  seems  just  like  a 
hair  from  some  one's  head  ;  the  color  of  this  hair  tells  them  the  color  of 
the  hair  ot  their  future  husband. 

I  did  not  believe  they  really  found  any  such  thing  in  a  i^ne  knot^  until 
they  burned  some  in  my  room  to  prove  it  to  me :  there  really  was  in  eadi 
knot  what  looked  like  a  hair— sometimes  black,  sometimes  light 

On  certain  days  of  the  3'ear,  the  girls  look  in  pools  of  water,  exporting  to 
see  the  face  of  tiu'ir  future  husband;  and  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the  first 
night  of  May  all  the  girls  go  in  groups  of  three  or  four  and  pick  sage : 
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the  first  beau  of  their  acquaintance  whom  they  meet  after  this  is  to  be 
their  future  husband. 

When  there  is  a  death  in  the  family  the  dock  is  always  stopped,  and 
never  started  until  after  the  burial ;  this  custom  is  universal. 

After  death  the  medicine  is  religiously  saved,  the  cork  being  removed 
from  the  bottle,  which  is  left  standing  several  weeks  on  the  mantel;  If  the 
quantity  remains  good,  ever)thing  is  a!!  right,  but  if,  by  evaporation,  the 
quantity  should  <;ro\v  less,  then  the  medicine  is  understood  to  have  been 
tricked^  and  thus  to  have  caused  Uic  death. 

Any  suspicious  little  bundle  of  twigs  or  sticks  found  under  a  house  or 
doorstep  are  supposed  to  have  been  placed  there  by  some  old,  evil-minded 
negressp  such  persons  being  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  working  charms 
and  "tricks."  It  would  take  quite  a  sum  of  money  to  hire  one  of  these 
poor  people  to  take  up  tlie  ashes  from  their  fireplaces  after  twelve  o'clock 
at  midday,  so  strong  is  their  belief  that  it  would  bring  trouble  upon  the 
house. 

They  have  strong  religious  feelings,  and  the  children  are  taught  when 
they  rise  from  the  table  after  meals  to  say,  "  Thank  and  btess  the  Lord 
P&r."   They  often  keep  up  this  custom  until  they  are  full-grown  men. 

The  remedy  for  haemorrhage  is  a  common  grass  sack  placed  on  the  floor 
under  the  bed,  and  a  few  years  ago  the  remedy  for  rheumatism  was  to  have 
the  patient  stand  nude  one  hour  in  a  barrel  of  very  cold  water. 

ihey  call  their  aunts  and  uncles  "Sis"  and  "Brer"  instead  of  uncle 
and  aunt  \  thus  it  is  *'  Sis  Fannie  "  and  "  i&er  Billy."  And  they  have  a 
way  of  speaking  it  as  if  it  was  all  one  won)  \  so  at  first  I  thought  for  a 
long  time  that  a  lady's  name  was  Sbanna,  but  found  later  it  was  "Sis 
Anna."  Another  name  I  thought  was  Bertoody,  until  it  proved  to  be 
"  Brer  Tootty." 

"Come  day,  go  day,  Gnd  send  Sunday,"  is  a  phrase  used  to  describe  a 
family  who  live  well  to-day  wuiiuut  saving  for  the  future. 

They  are  finn  believers  in  "  haunts  "  and  tokens^  and  the  sight  of  a 
haunt  is  thought  a  sure  token  of  a  death.  The  Lord  is  always  called  by 
the  name  uf  Old  Master,"  and  the  Devil  is  known  as  the  "Old  Boy,"  or 
"Old  Harry." 

In  speaking  of  anything  at  a  distance  they  call  it  "yonder,"  as,  for 
example,  "  Yon  is  Brer  Willie's  boat ;  "  and  they  sing  many  old  songs  in 
which  the  word  "  yonder  "  is  often  used. 

They  have  one  beautiful  custom :  when  a  death  occurs  in  the  neighbor* 
hood,  all  out-of>door  work  is  suspended  until  after  the  burial ;  if  these  poor, 
ignorant  men  arc  ploughing  when  they  hear  the  tidings,  they  do  not  wait  to 
go  to  the  end  of  the  furrow,  but  the  horses  are  stopped  instantly,  and  all 
their  time  and  sympathy  arc  given  to  the  afQicted;  often  fifty  persons  will 
watch  with  the  dead  in  a  house  of  two  rooms.  #  •  #  ♦  • 


Spikituals  and  "Shouts'*  op  SotrrHSRN  Negroes. — (From  a  paper 
read  at  Chicago,  August  16, 1893.)  These  "  sperrichels  "  were  most  often 
sung  at  night  on  the  plantations  when  they  held  what  they  called  the 
"shout,"  a  kind  of  religious  dance.  The  people,  young  and  old,  would 
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gattor  in  die  praise  house,  or,  if  diere  was  none,  in  one  of  the  laiger  cabins, 
where  the  ceiemonies  wore  usually  prolonged  till  after  midnight;  some* 
times  till**  day  clean." 

These  shouts  were  such  peculiar  affairs  that  an  adequate  description  of 
them  is  hardly  possible.  The  scene  in  the  midst  of  thr  forest  of  the  lofty 
Southern  pines,  the  air  so  hushed  and  still  until  broken  by  the  voices  of 
men,  the  strong  radiance  of  the  Southern  moonlight,  inside  the  building 
the  flickering  bloom  of  the  pitch-pine  knots,  the  dusky  faces  that  seemed 
to  absorb  the  light,  all  mdce  a  picture  so  weird  that  it  can  hardly  be 
imagined. 

The  shouts  were  no  doubt  survivals  of  African  dances  used  in  fetish  or 
idol  worship,  and  linL;t:r  stiil  in  country  places  remote  from  towns. 

The  centre  of  the  room  is  kept  clear  for  the  dancers,  who  take  their 
place  in  a  ring,  small  at  first,  but  constantly  increasing  as  one  after  another 
of  the  lookers-on  who  crowd  around  the  sides  of  the  room  step  into  the 
diarmed  circle.  The  singing  is  generally  begun  by  the  best  singers  and 
kept  up  by  the  crowd  inside  the  ring,  the  leaders,  the  clappers,  and  all  the 
rest  growing  more  earnest  as  the  enthusiasm  increases.  The  dancers 
sometimes  join  in  the  singin^f,  but  usually  have  enough  to  do  to  keep  iheir 
places  in  the  circle.  The  ring  of  dances  begins  by  moving  slowly  around, 
not  by  lifting  the  feet  at  all,  but  sliding  them  over  the  floor,  and  as  tiie  in- 
fluence of  the  music  tak»  hold  of  them,  and  they  rotise  to  the  occasion, 
fittle  by  little  tiie  whole  body  gradually  falls  into  the  motion,  until  it  seems 
as  if  every  muscle  moves  in  perfect  time  with  the  music.  The  dancers 
move  fnster  and  faster  till  the  ring  fairly  seems  to  whirl  around  the  room, 
\vh<_-n,  without  warning,  by  a  sudden  turn  the  leader  seems  to  call  a  hall, 
and,  without  a  second's  pause,  starts  again  in  the  opposite  direction,  very 
slowly  at  firs^  but  gradually  accelerating  as  before. 

Now  and  then  some  drop  exhausted  from  the  ring,  and  edge  their  way 
out  of  doors  to  rest,  while  others  quickly  take  their  places,  but,  as  most  of 
those  who  pause  thus  return  to  participate  once  more,  the  size  of  the  ring 
does  not  diminish  for  some  hours,  until,  one  after  another,  nearly  all  are 
forced  to  admit  that  they  are  '*  clean  beat  out,"  and  retire  for  good,  leaving 
the  faithful  and  perspiring  few  to  see  who  will  hold  out  tiie  longest. 

Those  who  have  witnessed  these  shouts  can  never  forget  them.  The 
fascination  of  the  music  and  the  swaying  motion  of  the  dance  is  so  great 
that  one  can  hardly  refrain  from  joining  the  magic  circle  in  response  to  the 
invitation  of  the  enthusiastic  clappers,  *'  Now,  brudder  !  "  "  Shout,  sister  !  " 
*•  Come,  belieber !  "  "  Mauma  Rosa  kin  shout  I  "  "  Uncle  Danyel  1 " 
**  Join,  shouters  I " 

But  times  are  changing.  Only  during  Christmas  week  can  be  heard  the 
sound  of  gliding  circles  on  the  cabin  floors.  The  rhythm  of  the  dance 
and  the  voices  of  the  shouters  die  away  in  the  disUnce,  and  the  old  plan- 
tation shout  is  soon  to  be  a  memory  of  the  past,  more  dim  and  indistinct 
than  the  stories  of  "  de  bestises." 

Mrs.  Abigail  M.  Holmes  Christensen, 
Brookum^  Mass.  * 
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Demon-Worship  in  Southern  {ndia.  — In  the  extreme  south  of  the 
pemnsula  of  India  there  dwell  the  Shanars  and  other  primiiivc  non-Aryan 

tribes.  They  believe  that  everything  that  goes  amiss  is  the  work  of  the 
devil  deities,  whom  it  is  their  duly  to  pacify  by  ofTering  prayers  and  sacri- 
fices and  by  other  means.  Failures  in  trade  or  in  crops  are  auributed 
to  the  devUs. 

In  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  goblins  have  been  observed  in  a  burial  or 
burning  ground,  assuming  various  sliapes;  and  these  have  often  been 

known  at  night  to  ride  across  the  countr}-  on  invisible  horses,  or  glide 
over  marshy  lands  in  the  form  of  a  quickly  moving,  flickering  light. 

People  hearing  a  strange  noise  or  low  cry,  at  night,  inmiediately  see  a 
devil  making  his  escape  in  the  shape  of  a  dog  large  as  a  hyena,  or  a 
cat  with  eyes  like  two  lamps. 

Sometimes  a  village  has  been  deserted,  and  its  inhatntants  have  been 
afraid  even  to  remove  their  goods  and  chattels,  in  consequence  of  the  terror 
caused  by  stones  being  thrown  on  their  roofs  at  night  by  invisible  hands. 

Demons  more  malicious  still  have  been  known  to  insert,  in  the  dark, 
combustible  materials  under  the  eaves  of  thatched  roofs. 

Even  in  the  daytime,  about  the  close  of  the  hot  season,  when  there  is 
no  wind  at  all,  devils  may  often  be  seen  careering  along  in  the  shape  of  a 
whirlwind,  tossing  about  in  their  fierce  play  every  dry  stick  and  leaf  that 
happens  to  be  in  their  way. 

The  demons,  according  to  the  notions  ot  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  south- 
ern India,  do  much  evil  but  no  good.  Their  main  object  is  to  cause  terror, 
but  they  never  bestow  benefits,  or  evince  any  affection  for  men ;  hence  they 
must  be  appeased  by  sacrifices  and  offerings. 

Gratitude  for  good  received,  or  resignation  to  tiie  will  of  a  presiding 
deity,  is  no  part  of  the  devil-worship,  which  is  resorted  to  by  the  Shauars 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  averting  from  themselves  the  evils  which  the 
demons  could  inflict. 

TTie  devil-temples  are  small,  mean,  tomb-like  buildings,  with  an  image  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  cloister.  The  majority  of  them  are  a  pyramid-shaped 
heap  of  earth,  adorned  with  streaks  of  whitewash,  sometimes  alternating 
with  red  ochre,  which  constitutes  both  the  image  and  tfie  temple ;  and  a 
nmilar  heap  in  front  of  it,  ^th  a  fiat  surface,  forms  the  altar. 

A  large  tamarind-tree,  or  a  palmyra,  the  leaves  of  which  have  never  been 
cut  or  trimmed,  will  be  observed  in  close  proximity  to  the  devil-temple. 

The  devil  is  supf>osed  to  reside  in  this  tree,  wherefrom  he  snutTs  up  the 
odor  of  the  sacrUiciai  blood,  and  descends  unseen  to  join  in  the  feast. 

Rams,  goats,  or  cocks  are  the  delight  of  the  demons. 

The  sacrifice  of  goats  is  almost  continuous;  sometimes  as  many  as 
twenty  goats  are  killed  at  one  time. 

The  presiding  priest,  after  muttering  some  incantations,  severs  the  head 
of  the  goat  from  the  body  by  one  blow  of  a  large,  sickle-shaped  weapon. 
The  head  falls  to  the  share  of  the  priest,  and  the  body,  slung  on  a  pole 
and  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  two  men  amid  the  beating  of  tom-toms,  is 
taken  home  to  furnish  the  evening  feast ;  sometimes  tiie  flesh  of  the  sacri- 
ficed goat  or  ram  is  cut  up^  cooked,  and  eaten  on  the  ^t. 
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Ronnd  Ae  devOrshrines  may  oftra  be  seen  a  number  of  small  earthen 
ovens. 

Bells  and  chains  are  always  used  in  devil-worship  and  exorcism,  the  mo- 
tive being,  not  that  of  scaring  the  devil,  but  ih:it  of  charming  biro. 

Near  the  temples  of  the  popular  devils  there  are  massive  iron  chains 
hanging  from  the  trees,  with  bells  ;ind  knives  attached  to  them.  These 
chains  and  bells  are  all  set  jangling  and  clanging  during  the  worship  of  the 
demons  and  the  slaying  of  the  animals. 

The  devil-wcr  l  ip  of  the  Rodiyas  in  Ceylon  is  performed  In  the  jun- 
gle, where  a  kind  of  altar  is  erected,  and  covered  with  the  skin  of  the 
plantain-tree.  It  is  then  scented  with  a  kind  of  resin,  and  cooked  vegeta- 
bles placed  on  a  plantain  leaf  are  put  on  it,  to  which  are  added  rice  and 
flowers  and  the  blood  of  a  red  cock.  The  devil-dancer  then  recites  a 
charm,  when  the  cure  is  supposed  to  be  completei  the  offering  being  left 
to  be  eaten  by  birds  or  aninuils. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  strangers  to  realize  the  dread  in  which  the 
aboriginal  tribes  and  some  of  the  low  caste  Hindoos  of  southern  India 
Stand  of  devils.    They  haunt  tlieir  paths  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

A  Tamil  proverb  says^  "  The  devil  who  seizes  you  in  the  cradle  goes 
with  you  to  the  funeral.*' 

The  Tamil  fatho*  takes  great  care  to  see  that,  when  his  diild  is  about  to 
be  brought  into  tiie  world,  the  leaves  of  the  metrgosa  tree  are  fixed  over  the 
threshold,  to  prevent  the  devils  from  entering  and  seizing  upon  the  child 
at  the  moment  of  birth. 

If  he  has  formerly  lost  two  children  and  this  be  a  son,  a  bracelet  is 
placed  upon  the  child's  arm,  and  a  gold  ring  is  ilxed  in  its  nose,  as  safe- 
guards, and  then  the  child  is  solemnly  dedicated  to  some  particular  demon, 
who  is  intnisted  to  protect  it 

The  child  b  then  named  perhaps  Payen,— the  Devil's  Own,— a  name 
of  freqtient  occurrence  in  southern  India. 

The  naming  is  follnwed  by  a  great  feast  given  by  the  parents,  and 
sacrifices  of  sheep  or  cocks  offered  at  the  fane  of  the  tutelary  demon. 

Devils  are  said  to  be  especially  malignant  at  the  period  of  marriage, 
when  ceremonies  are  performed  to  avert  the  influences  of  the  evil  eye, 
ill  omens,  etc 

Even  at  the  time  of  the  boring  of  a  child's  ears  for  earrings  the  evil 

deities  have  to  be  propitiated  with  the  sacrifice  of  a  goat  or  cock. 

There  is  one  demon  who  is  supposed  to  be,  when  propitiated,  very 
liberal  in  the  bestowal  of  benefits,  and  is,  in  consequence,  a  great  favor- 
ite among  certain  tribes.  The  priest  of  this  devil  will  adc  the  looker-on 
to  make  a  sacrifice  of  a  goat  or  two^  which  he  guarantees  would  obtain  for 
the  offerer  a  lucrative  appointment  under  government. 

The  process  of  demonification  is  said  to  be  still  going  on  amongst  the 
Shanars  ;  and  in  every  case  the  characteristics  of  the  devil  and  his  work 
are  derived  from  the  character  and  exploits  of  his  human  prototype. 

Dr,  BtUmer* 

Salt  Lain  City,  Utah. 
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LOCAL  MEETINGS  AND  OTHER  NOTICES. 

New  Orlbans  Branch. — May  7,  1894.  The  Brandi  met  at  Tulane 
Hall.   Professor  Fortier  presiding.  The  Secretary  read  a  paper  by  Mr.  J. 

A.  Walkins  of  New  Orleans,  which  proved  of  great  local  intere^  Mr.  Wat- 
kins  having  been  brought  up,  in  the  early  part  of  the  centuf}',  in  contact 
with  this  tribe,  whose  name  is  now  almost  a  tradition  in  this  part  of  the 
country. 

The  esteem  of  the  Choctaw  for  the  white  man,  who  has  robbed  them  of 
their  lands,  is  embodied  in  the  expression  *'  OklanahuUo,'* —  beloved  peuple. 
They  were  a  moral  people  mitil  they  came  in  contact  with  the  white  man, 
and  when  he  first  knew  them  they  were  honest  and  truthful,  holding  in  con- 

tempt  the  man  who  spoke  with  a  "forked  tongue."  Their  laws  were  few, 
but  rigidly  enforced,  especially  those  a;;.iinst  homicide,  whilst  minor  of- 
fences were  sometimes  punished  with  stripes.  Mr.  Watkins  illustrated  the 
rigid  way  in  which  homicide  was  punished  by  the  law  of  the  tribe,  which 
was  "blood  for  blood,"  by  a  couple  of  anecdotes  which  were  very  inter-* 

estin;;. 

The  wife  was  a  slave,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  to  her  husband,  but 
the  woman  simply  performed  a  duty  imposed  by  custom  so  hallowed  by 
antujuity  that  its  pnrformance  was  one  of  her  highest  pleasures. 

Mr.  Watkins  here  introduced  a  letter  from  the  daughter  of  Israel  Fol- 
som,  who  for  forty  in  c  years  was  a  m^onary  amongst  the  Choctaws,  and 
which  went  to  prove  his  contention  that  they  were  a  moral  peoj^,  and  had 
a  reh'gious  code.  Their  funeral  customs  were  described,  and  their  belief 
that  tlie  spirit  of  the  dead  lingered  around  the  home  for  three  days  received 
ample  treatment. 

In  early  times  traders  were  permitted  to  marry  into  the  nation,  and  from 
these  alliances  were  descended  some  of  the  first  families,  but  he  never 
knew  a  case  of  amalgamation  with  the  negro,  and  this  received  proof  from 
the  testimoi^  of  Mr.  Halbert,  superintendent  of  Indian  schools  in  Missis* 
sippi,  who  also  furnished  Mr.  Watkins  with  an  extremely  interesting  account 
of  a  marriage  at  which  he  had  been  a  guest,  and  which  was  performed 
according  to  the  ancient  custom. 

When  Bienville  visited  Louisiana  he  found  a  colony  of  Indians  of  various 
tribes,  which  were  neither  traders  nor  agriculturists,  except  to  a  limited 
extent.  Among  some  of  these  tribes  war  was  a  pastime,  whilst  others  were 
more  peaceable,  cultivating  in  a  rude  fashion  a  few  acres  of  corn  and  to- 
bacco. This  colony  spoke  different  languages,  but  had  united  for  mutual 
protection  against  the  Comanches  and  other  tribes,  whose  depredations  some- 
times extended  to  Mississi[-)pi.  Of  this  colony  of  tribes  the  Choctaws  alone 
exist  as  a  nation  to-day,  although  fragments  of  otiicr  tribes  may  still  be 
met  with  in  Rapides  and  other  parishes.  On  the  arrival  of  the  French  this 
colony  was  broken  up,  although  a  majority  accompanied  the  Choctaws  of 
Mississippi  and  became  so  amalgamated  that  tliey  lost  their  identity.  A 
few  Choctaws  may  still  be  found  at  Bay  St.  Louis,  where  the  women  engage 
in  making  baskets,  while  the  men  hunt  and  play  the  loafer. 
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The  little  conumraitjr  which  was  settled  here  gave  a  name  to  their  little 
village,  now  the  site  of  New  Orleans,  quite  as  appropriate  to-day  as  when 
adopted  by  the  early  inhabitants.  The  name  is  '*  Balbaneha,"  which  liter- 
ally  means  "the  place  where  there  is  intelligible  talk."  The  Choctaw  lan- 
guage has  given  names  to  many  of  the  creeks  which  empty  into  the  gulf, 
also  to  towns,  counties,  and  rivers  in  other  parts  of  Mississippi,  but  these 
have  mostly  become  so  corrupted  that  none  but  an  educated  Choctaw 
could  give  their  correct  interpretation.  In  conclusion  of  his  most  interest* 
ing  paper  Mr.  Watkins  gave  a  description  of  an  early  form  of  mortuary  cus- 
toms of  the  tribe  which  had  been  extracted  from  a  manuscript  of  Nathaniel 
Folsom,  and  had  been  sent  to  him  by  a  grandchild  of  the  writer.  The  cus- 
tom was  very  curious.  A  scailold  was  erected  near  tlie  home,  just  high 
enough  to  be  safe  from  the  dogs,  upon  which  the  body  was  placed  on  its 
side  and  covered  irith  a  blanket  It  there  remained  until  decayed  Then 
tte  *'  bone-picker,"  after  taking  off  the  flesh,  placed  the  bones  in  a  box. 
The  head  was  adorned  and  was  also  put  in  the  box,  which  was  placed  in 
the  "bone-house," —  a  house  set  apart  near  the  edi:;e  of  the  town.  In  the 
fall  and  spring  the  people  gathered  to  weep  over  ?!if*  bones  of  the  dead. 
The  two  families,  relatives  of  the  dead,  would  meet,  and  on  one  day  one 
fiunily  would  weep  and  mourn  and  the  other  would  dance ;  on  the  second 
day  die  proceedings  were  reversed,  so  that  all  mourned.  The  bones  were 
tiien  brought  out  and  wept  over  and  were  then  replaced  in  the  bone- 
house,"  and  the  '*  bone-pickers  "  received  presents.  Mr.  Watkins  said  that 
he  had  witnessed  only  one  Indian  burial,  and  that  was  of  a  child.  For 
several  days  afterward  the  women  came  and  seated  themselves  round  the 
grave,  drew  their  blankets  over  their  heads  and  chanted  in  low  notes.  That 
cliant  bad  lived  long  in  hb  memory,  but  the  words  were  so  obscure  that 
they  have  left  cmly  a  faint  trace. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  a  most  interesting  discussion  took  place 
amongst  the  members,  in  which  Colonel  Preston  Johnston,  Mr,  Rogers, 
Miss  Ogden,  and  \fr.  Beer  took  part. 

In  answer  to  Colonel  Preston  Johnston,  Mr.  Watkins  said  that  he  was 
bom  in  1808,  and  came  in  contact  with  the  tribe  in  1S13.  Colonel  John- 
ston then  referred  to  the  &ct  diat  the  founder  of  the  I'ulane  University 
was  a  trader  with  the  Choctaws,  and  it  was  through  this  trade  that  he  made 
the  greater  part  of  his  money.  The  Choctaws,  he  said,  stood  high  in  point 
of  intellect,  ranking  next  to  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico.  After  them  came  the 
Natchez,  who  were  exterminated  as  a  tribe  in  1731.  Mr,  Watkins  said 
that  the  government,  on  account  of  the  perpetual  feuds  between  the  two 
tribes,  placed  the  Creeks  as  far  apart  as  possible  from  the  Choctaws  in  the 
reservation.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Beer,  he  stated  that  there  were  two  towns  in 
the  Creek  reservation  where  the  Natchez  lan-mge  was  still  spoken. 

Colonel  Tohnston  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Watkins  for  his 
most  admirable  paper,  which  the  members  cordially  indorsed.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  meeting  the  president  gave  out  that  the  next  meeting,  and 
the  last  of  the  session,  would  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  June. 

(A  paper  of  Mr.  Watkins^  on  **The  Choctaws  in  Mississippi,"  containing 
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the  letter  of  Mr.  H albert  alluded  tx>y  will  be  found  ia  the  March  Dttmber  of 
"The  Araerican  Andquarian.") 

Montreal  Branch.  — /rArwrtry  12,  1894.  The  Branch  met  at  the 
house  of  Dr.  W.  Grieve  Nicliol,  Professor  Fenhallow  in  the  chair.  Dr.  H. 
M.  Patton  read  a  paper  on  some  interesting  phases  of  Irish  folk-lore.  Dr. 
Ntdiol  gave  an  entertaining  account  of  the  usages  assodated  «ith  the 

keeping  of  Guy  Fawke8*s  day  in  Marblehcad,  Mass.  Miss  Blanche  L. 
Macdotiell  contributed  an  outline  of  a  tale  of  the  soil,  comprising  a  Cana- 
dian legend,  based  on  the  essential  features  of  the  popular  life  of  French 
Canada,  dealing  with  the  vicissitudes  and  hardships  encountered  by  the 
voyageurs  and  hunters  in  that  life  of  the  woods  which  belonged  to  pioneers 
of  the  old  r^me. 

The  following  officers  for  1894  were  elected  at  the  January  meeting : 
President,  Mr.  John  Reade ;  First  Vice-President,  Mr.  VV.  J.  White  ;  Second 
Vice-President,  Mr.  K.  Bois-ievTin  ;  Sccretar>',  Mr.  F.  E.  Came ;  Treasurer, 
Dr.  11.  M  Patton  \  Ladies'  Committee,  Mrs.  Robert  Reid,  Mrs.  Beaugrand, 
Mrs.  i-oruer,  Mrs.  Boissevain,  Miss  Blanche  Macdoiieli. 

Mar^  js.  The  meeting  took  place  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Saxe  on  Luke 
Street  Mr.  Boissevain  in  the  chair  at  first,  and  afterwards  Mr.  White. 
The  Secretary  notified  the  meeting  that  the  following  have  been  elected 
Corresponding  Members  of  this  branch,  by  the  Managing  Committee  :  Mr. 
Faucher  St.  Maurice,  Quebec  ;  J.  M.  Lemoine,  Quebec  ;  J.  E.  Roy,  Levis; 
L.  P.  Lemay,  Quebec ;  Benjamin  Suite,  Ottawa ;  Dr.  George  Stewart,  Que- 
bec; Dr.  Kingsford,  Ottawa;  James  Bain,  Toronto  Public  Library;  Dr. 
Geoige  Bryce^  Winnipeg ;  Charles  Mair,  Edmunton ;  John  McLean,  Fort 
M<^od,  Calgary ;  Dr.  Charles  G.  D.  KobertSk  Windsor,  N.  S. ;  Dr.  George 
Patterson,  Pictou,  N.  S. ;  Rev.  Moses  Harvey,  St  John's,  N.  F. ;  Heniy 
Mott,  Montreal. 

A  motion  was  carried  as  follows :  Resolved,  that  By-Law  No.  5  be 
amended  by  adding  the  following  clause :  When  three  members  agree  to 
join  the  Society  at  the  same  time  and  are  proposed  and  seconded  by  the 
same  members,  they  may  elect  to  receive  only  one  copy  oC  the  Journal,  and 
their  subscription  shall  be  the  same  as  those  for  members  of  one  family. 
This  amendment  came  from  the  Board  of  Managgnent  through  the  sub- 
committee. 

After  some  discussion  a  motion  was  made  and  carried  to  lay  the  amend- 
ment on  the  table.  The  meeting  then  listened  to  a  paper  read  by  Profes- 
sor Fenhallow,  in  the  absence  of  the  author,  Dr.  Robert  Bell  of  Ottawa. 
The  paper  was  entitled  "Some  Objibwe  Legends,"  and  was  of  great  inter- 
est In  the  middle  and  at  the  end  of  the  paper  the  meeting  was  favored 
by  Miss  Hall  with  some  Indian  music  rendered  on  the  piano.  This  music 
was  thought  to  resemble  much  of  the  Japanese  music,  and  consisted  of  the 
following  pieces ;  a  dance  song,  a  love  song,  Wawan  choral,  solemn  pro- 
cession of  peace  pipes  around  the  lodge  after  the  pipes  are  raised,  dance 
son  of  a  diief  s  socieQr,  song  of  dismissal,  and  final  song  when  raismg  the 
pipes.   The  rest  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  a  social  way. 

4^  13.  Mr.  Henry  Mott  was  called  on  to  read  a  paper  on  "  All 
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Fools'  Day."  The  pracdoe  of  playing  practical  jokes,  belonging  to  this 

day,  was  illustrated  by  examples  of  the  various  jests  in  use.  The  custom 
had  prevailed,  not  only  in  Great  Britain,  but  also  in  France,  Sweden,  and 
Portugal,  and  had  also  been  r^arded  as  belonging  to  the  ancient  Romans 
and  to  India.  In  ^Scotland  April  fooling  was  generally  the  result  of  a  de- 
liberate or  impromptu  conspiracy,  the  object  of  which  is  conveyed  in  the 
old  rhyme 

This  is  the  first  day  of  April, 
Hunt  the  gowk  another  mile. 

"Gowk,"  in  this  rhyme,  is  equivalent  to  "gawk,"  a  cuckoo  or  simpleton. 
Mr.  Mott  remarked  that  in  Canada  the  old  pronunciaiion  of  *'  April  "  as 
rhyming  with  "nule  "  had  not  quite  gone  by  among  old-fashioned  people. 
A  French  story  related  that  Francis,  Duke  Lorraine,  and  his  mfe,  being 
in  captivity  at  Nantes^  effected  their  escape  disguised  as  peasants,  simply 
because  the  guards  received  the  report  that  they  had  been  recognized  on 
the  streets  as  an  attempt  to  befool  them.  The  speaker  explained  the  vari- 
ous hypotheses  which  had  been  indulged  in  as  to  the  origin  of  the  custom, 
and  gave  references  to  the  usage  in  English  writers  from  i^lizabethan  days 
to  the  present  lime. 

Boston  Branch.— 4^30.  The  Branch  met  at  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Thomas  Mack,  269  Commonwealth  Ave.    As  the  portion  of  the  annual 

programme  relating  to  the  discussion  of  the  Shinto  religion  of  Japan  could 
not  be  carried  out,  owing  to  the  illness  of  the  intended  speaker,  it  was  post- 
poned. Mr.  W.  W.  Newell  read  a  paper  prepared  by  Prof.  F.  J.  Child  of 
Harvard  University,  relating  to  the  character,  origin,  and  date  of  old  Eng- 
lish ballads.  The  information  communicated,  of  an  unpublished  character, 
representing  the  mature  study  of  the  writer,  will  be  contained  in  an  intro- 
duction to  the  writer's  work  on  "English  and  Scottish  Ballads,"  now  ap> 
proaching  completion.  Miss  Decrow  sanf^  several  songs  and  ballads,  Eng- 
lish and  .'Vmerican,  which  had  been  preser\  ed  for  a  centur}'  or  more  in 
family  tradition.  Mr.  Chatschumian  of  Armenia,  who  was  present  as  a 
visitor,  made  remarks  on  the  folk4ore  of  that  country.  The  Society  elected 
officeis  for  the  ensuing  year  as  follows:  President,  Prof.  F.  W.  Putnam; 
Vice-Presidents,  Mr.  Dana  Estes,  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes ;  Secretary,  George 
P.  Bradley,  M.  D.,  U.  S.  N. ;  Treasurer,  Mr,  Arthur  G.  Everett ;  Committee, 
Mrs.  D.  H.  Coolidgc,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Everett,  Mrs.  W.  V>.  Kehcw,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Mack,  Mr.  W.  W.  Newell,  Mr.  Montague  Chamberlain  \  Auditor,  Mr.  W. 
H.  Ladd. 

May  i3.  The  Branch  met  at  the  house  of  Miss  Crocker,  3 19  Common- 
wealth Ave.  The  Treasurer  read  a  report  and  the  Secretary  presented  a 
general  statement,  showing  the  condition  of  the  Branch.  The  regular  sub- 
ject of  the  evening  was  the  address  on  the  Shinto  religion  of  Japan,  by 
Mr.  N-  Kishimoto  of  Harvard  University,  the  speaker  having  himself  been 
educated  in  that  faith ;  the  account  dwelt  more  particularly  on  the  present 
folk-lore  of  Shinto,  while  the  previous  paper  had  dealt  espedally  with  the 
literature.  Addresses  were  subsequently  made  by  Mr.  £.  Fennollosa,  and 
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Mr*  Perdva]  Lowell,  the  latter  dwelling  particularly  on  the  radical  mental 
differences  existing  in  the  Oriental  and  Western  imagination. 

Wisconsin  Branch.  —  In  regard  to  the  organization  of  this  Branch  the 
foHowino^  circular  lias  been  issued  :  — 

The  American  Foik-Lore  Society,  organized  in  1888,  and  incorporated 
onder  Massachusetts  law  in  1893,  b  at  present  but  feebly  represented  in 
Wisconsin,  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  Wisconsin  membership  may 
soon  be  increased  to  a  number  sufficient  to  warrant  the  fonnation  of  a 
branch  society. 

We  hope  for  working  members  ;  but  we  shall  be  f;lad  to  receive  the 
support  of  any  interested  person.  All  members  o£  the  Wisconsin  branch 
will  be  members  of  The  American  FoIk^Lore  Society,  and  as  such  will  re- 
ceive The  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  published  quarterly  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  Society. 

The  dues  are  $3.00,  payable  January  ist.  After  the  Branch  is  fully 
organized,  additional  dues  of  perhaps  fifty  cents  a  year  may  be  deemed 
advisable. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  scope  of  work  in  the  branch  organization 
be  broadened  to  include  local  history.  If  this  subjef^  interests  you,  fur- 
ther information  and  the  explanatOTy  pamphlet  of  the  Society  may  be  ob- 
taining by  addressing,  Gardner  P.  Stickncy,  124  Grand  Avenue,  Milwaukee, 
Chairman  Organising  Committee,  Wisconsin  Branch. 

The  Chicago  Iulk-Lore  Society.  — This  Society  held  its  annual  meet- 
ing on  Friday,  May  11,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Franklin  H.  Head,  2  Banks 
Street.  The  programme  consbted  of  a  Symposium  on  Zmigrodzki's  '*  Swas* 
tika  Tablet,"  in  which  Dr.  J.  N.  Hyde,  Dr.  Selim  H.  Peabody,  Mr.  Lorado 
Tafl^  and  Prof.  Frederick  Starr  participated.  Officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year.  The  officers  for  1S94-5  will  he  as  follows:  President,  Mr. 
Fred.  W.  Gookin  ;  \'ice-l'residents,  Capt.  E.  L.  Huggins,  U.  S.  A.,  Folk- 
Lore  of  the  Sioux  and  cognate  tribes;  Rabbi  E.  G.  Hirsch,  Semitic  Folk- 
Lore ;  Dr.  Washington  Mathews,  U.  S.  A.,  Ceremonies  and  Symbols ;  George 
W.  Cable,  Creole  Folk-Song ;  Secretary  pro  fern.,  Ernest  W.  Clement,  5539 
Monroe  Ave. ;  Treasurer,  Miss  Elizabeth  Head,  2  Banks  Street;  Directors, 
Mrs.  Fletcher  S.  Bassett,  Mrs.  Dr.  Sarah  U.  Stevenson,  Mrs.  M.  F.  Wil- 
marth ;  Curator,  Henry  £.  O.  Heinemann. 

The  C0LU.MBIAN  Museum  of  Chicago.  —  Dr.  Franz  Boas,  after  having 
arranged  the  collection  which  is  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  the  Columbian 
Museum  of  Chicago,  has  closed  his  connection  with  that  Institution.   It  is 

most  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  this  museum  should  lose  the  services  of  a 
scholar  and  anihropoloi^ist  of  world-wide  fame,  whose  competency  shines 
out  tJie  more  in  virtue  of  the  almost  total  lack  in  America  of  such  acquire- 
ments, the  sad  deficiency  of  investigators  of  primitive  tradition  who  bring 
to  the  problems  of  that  study  an  adequate  equipment,  and  in  considn^ion 
of  die  prevalent  tendency,  consequent  on  the  absence  of  a  definite  under- 
stuiding  of  the  nature  of  the  work,  to  accept  mediocrity  and  second-hand 
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knowledge  as  competent  to  perfonn  the  task.  In  Ur.  W.  H.  Holmes,  the 
Museum  will  have  an  excellent  archaeologist  capable  of  advancing  its  in- 
terests; but  the  special  fidd  of  Dr.  Boas  b  one  which  perhaps  no  other 
American  anthropologiftt  can  cover* 

Hampton,  Va.,  Folk-Loke  Society.  — The  movement  respecting  wiiich 
a  circular  letter  has  been  printed  in  this  Journal  (vol.  vi.,  1893,  pp.  305- 
309),  has  xesalted  in  the  formation  of  a  Society  which  promises  to  be  of 
the  utmost  usefulness  in  forwarding  research  work.  This  Society,  although 
independent  of  The  American  Folk-Lore  Society,  will  probably  be  aflili- 
ated  with  that  Society  as  a  correspondent  and  contributor  to  its  jnibli- 
cations.  On  the  day  after  the  commencement  at  Hampton  Normal  and 
Agricultural  Institute,  Friday  eveniiig,  May  26,  the  first  public  meeting  of 
this  Society  was  held  in  Academy  Hall,  and  was  attended  by  a  large  audi- 
ence of  the  graduates,  pupils,  and  teachers  of  the  School.  Mr.  W.  W. 
Newell,  as  Permanent  Secretary  of  The  American  Folk-Lore  Society,  made 
the  principal  address,  pointing  out  the  importance  to  the  negro  race  of  a 
thorough  undcrstaii'iing  botli  of  its  original  African  conditions  and  of  the 
American  niodiiication  of  tliose  conditions,  not  merely  as  a  matter  of  curi- 
osity,  but  as  a  treasure  of  perpetual  memory.  The  character  of  negro 
musi^  the  results  which  might  flow  from  its  study,  and  the  tendency  to 
the  degradation  of  that  music  under  the  influences  of  the  concert  room  and 
song-book  was  particularly  dwelt  on.  Reference  was  maile  to  the  tales, 
and  old  customs  of  the  race,  and  to  the  service  to  science  which  might  be 
SCCOmplished  by  their  invcstig^ation.  After  the  address,  illustrations  were 
p;iven.  members  of  the  Snt-ipiy  reciting  stories,  giving  iUustrations  of  pecui- 
lar  type^  ot  speech  and  dialect. 
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Thx  Ljmbvds  op  the  Michacs.  By  the  Rev.  Silas  Tbrtius  Rand,  D.  D., 
D.  C  Lh,  LI*  D.  Wellesley  College  Publications.  New  York  and  Lon* 
don :  Longmans^  Green  &  Co.,  1S94.   Pp.  xlvi,  452, 8vo. 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  late  Prof.  E.  N.  Horsford,  the  Library  of 

American  Linguistics  in  Wellesley  ColIcL^e  came  into  possession  of  many 
valuable  manuscripts,  purchased  from  the  estate  of  Dr.  Rand,  who,  after 
beingf  for  forty  years  a  missionary  among  the  Micmac  Indians  of  Nova 
Scotia,  died  in  the  year  1889.  To  the  same  benevolent  patron  are  due  the 
means  which  have  enabled  tfie  Department  of  Comparative  Philology, 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Helen  L.  Webster,  who  furnishes  the  interest- 
ing introduction,  to  issue  this  volume  as  one  of  the  "  Wellesley  Philological 
Publications."  The  introducti(jn  tleals  with  the  "manners,  customs,  lan- 
guage, and  literature  of  the  Micmac  Indians,"  and  liie  body  of  the  vohime 
consists  of  eighty-seven  legends  and  tales,  varying  from  one  to  twenty  pages 
in  length  and  covering  a  wide  range  of  subjects.   Glooscap,  the  culture- 
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hero  of  the  Micmacs,  figures  con$piciiouflly;  we  hear  of  Glooscap  and  the 
fairies  (how  Glooscap  turns  a  young  man  into  a  fairy,  lends  him  his  Rute^ 

tenches  him  how  to  sing,  furnishes  him  his  "  canoe,"  —  really  an  island,  — 
and  sees  that  he  gets  married  and  comes  off  victorious  in  his  contests  v/ith 
the  evil  power) ;  Glooscap's  departure  (how  he  rides  on  the  back  of  a  wiiale 
to  a  distant  land  in  the  west) ;  Glooscap,  Kuhkw,  and  CoolpQjot  (tells  of  the 
achievements  of  the  culture-hero  and  his  two  sutx>niinates) ;  Glooscap  and 
his  four  visitors  (a  tale  of  the  Indians  who  search  for  Glooscap,  the  sue* 
cess  of  their  errands,  and  the  presents  they  receive) ;  Glooscap  deserted 
by  his  comrades;  how  the  wizard  carries  ofT  Glooscap's  housekeeper;  and 
Glooiscap's  origin  (tlie  birlh-legend  of  the  good  and  bad  twins). 

Another  interesting  character  in  Micmac  story  is  the  child-hero  of  whom 
we  read  :  "  Children  exposed  or  lost  hjr  their  parents  are  miraculously 
preserved.  They  grow  up  suddenly  to  manhood,  and  are  endowed  with 
superhuman  powers  ;  they  become  the  avengers  of  the  guilty,  and  the  pro- 
tectors of  the  good  TJk  y  drive  up  the  moose  and  the  caribou  to  their 
camps,  and  slaughter  tiiem  at  their  leisure.  The  elements  are  under  their 
control :  they  can  raise  the  wind,  conjure  up  storms  or  disperse  them, 
make  it  hot  or  cold,  wet  or  dry,  as  they  please.  They  can  multiply  the 
smallest  amount  of  food  indefinitely,  evade  the  subtlety  and  lage  of  their 
enemies,  kill  them  miraculously,  and  raise  their  slaughtered  friends  to  life." 
Fairies,  wizards,  magicians,  medicine-men,  and  giants  are  prominent  also, 
and  the  intimate  relationship,  which  Leland  in  his  "  Algonquin  Legends 
of  New  England  overlookfrl,  of  the  great  majority  of  these  tales  to  the 
corresponding  mythology  cuicl  ioik-lore  of  the  Algonkian  tribes  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  especially  the  Chippeway,  is  most  evident  though  several  are  suspi- 
ciously European  in  their  preset  dress ;  such,  for  example,  as  "The  Prince 
and  the  Peasant  Girl,"  "The  King's  Daughter  and  the  Man-servant," 
"The  Magical  Coat,  Shoes,  and  Sword,"  *'The  Three  Kings,"  "The  Or- 
chard Keeper,"  having  probably  drifted  into  the  author's  sources  of  informa- 
tion without  being  subjected  to  strict  critical  treatment.  Among  the  most 
interesting  tales  are :  "  The  Magical  Dancing-Doll,"  "  The  History  of  Usitfi- 
baiSjoo,"  "The  Small  Baby  and  the  Big  Bird,"  "The  Invisible  Boy,"  "The 
Two  Weasels,"  "  The  Badger  and  his  Little  Brother,"  "The  Adventures  of 
Ableegfimooch  (the  Rabbit),"  "The  Badger  and  the  Star-Wives,"  "The 
Ix>on  Magician."  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  Indian  text  of  each 
legend  was  not  printed  beside  the  English  version,  the  nature  of  many  of 
tile  stories  being  such  as  to  require  a  careful  study  of  the  native  language 
to  determine  their  age  and  dieir  genuineness  as  products  of  Indlao  tiioi^t 

The  volume  contains,  however,  a  mass  of  most  valuable  information, 
which,  in  the  hands  of  those  familiar  with  the  wider  field  of  Algonkian 
folk-lore  and  legend,  may  be  put  to  useful  service,  but  the  discriminating 
faculty  must  be  present  to  separate  the  later  Old-World  additions  from 
the  original  Micmac  data. 

The  zeal  of  the  authorities  of  Wellesley  Goll^e  and  the  generosity  of 
the  late  Professor  Horsford  are  deserving  of  the  highest  praise,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  they  will  find  imttatois  elsewhere. 
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Primititb  Music  :  An  Zoquiiy  into  the  Origin  and  Devdopment  of  Muuc^ 

Songs,  Dances,  and  Pantomimes  of  Savage  Races.  By  RicHAXD  Waz^ 
LASCHECK.  London  and  New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
The  object  of  the  book  now  under  consideration,  is  to  give  a  general 
survey  of  the  whole  field  of  primitive  music  as  it  now  appears,  to  sum  up 
the  results  already  gained  as  r^rds  tfw  accumulatkm  of  material,  and  to 
genmlize  the  laws  which  govern  the  production  of  folk^mnsici  a  process 
which  the  author  evidently  thinks  justifiable  from  the  amount  of  material 
already  available. 

The  tone  and  spirit  of  the  book  are  admirable.  The  author  has  con- 
sulted an  enormous  number  of  authorities,  of  varying  degrees  of  value, 
and  gives,  together  with  a  full  bibliography,  an  admirable  summary  of  the 
results  achieved,  so  far  as  they  were  known  to  him  at  the  time  bis  book 
was  written  (his  preface  is  dated  April,  189^).  Since  that  time,  how> 
ever,  valuable  material,  gathered  within  the  past  few  years,  has  been  pub* 
lished  in  this  countn,',  and  has  hern  the  subject  of  serious  discussion. 

The  subjects  considered  by  Mr.  W'allascheck  are  as  follows:  "General 
Character  of  the  Music  of  Primitive  Peoples;"  "  Singers  and  Composers  in 
Primitive  Times ;  "  "  Instruments  ;  "  "  The  Basis  of  our  Musical  System ; " 
''Physical  and  Psychical  Influence  of  Music;"  **Text  and  Music;" 
"Dance  and  Music;"  ** Primitive  Drama  and  Pantomime;"  "Origin of 
Music;**  "Heredity  and  Development."  All  of  them  are  treated  with 
great  ability  and  thoroughness,  and  the  whole  book  is  extremely  interestii:^ 
and  instructive. 

The  most  important  of  Mr.  Wallascheck's  conclusions,  at  least  from  the 
musician's  point  of  view,  are  those  relating  to  the  origin  and  function  of 
music  and  the  relations  of  key,  harmony,  and  scale.  On  the  first  of  these 
points,  he  says  (Summary,  p.  294) :  *'  Frmn  the  character  of  primitive 

music,  as  exhibited  in  the  musical  practice  of  savages,  I  venture  to  con- 
clude that  the  origin  of  music  is  to  be  sought  in  a  general  desire  for  rhyth- 
mical exercise,  and  that  the  'time-sense*  is  the  psychical  source  from 
which  it  arises.  The  rhythm  through  itself  leads  us  to  ceriaiu  tones  (and 
consequently  tunes)  by  which  rhythmical  periods  are  better  marked,  and 
the  whole  movement  becomes  more  distinct"  He  dissents  from  the  the- 
ories of  Darwin  and  Spencer ;  holding  that  the  ear  has  little  or  nothing  to 
do  %\'ith  the  beginnings  of  music,  rhythm  being  the  all-important  factor  As 
regards  the  question  of  the  origin  of  our  discriminative  pleasure  in  musi- 
cal intervals,  he  says  (p.  232) :  "  Rhythm  and  sonant  rhythm  coincide. 
Try  to  play  first  on  a  stretched  and  then  on  an  unstretched  drum  or  kettle- 
drum, such  as  savages  use,  and  you  will  see  diat  rhythm  brings  us  in  and 
by  itself  to  sound  and  certain  tone8»  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  rhythmical 
movement  becomes  much  more  distinct  and  better  marked  on  the  former 
than  on  the  latter  Instrument."  Thus,  he  thinks,  "a  rhythmical  design, 
in  and  by  itself,  brings  us  to  musical  tones,  and,  by  way  of  these,  to  the 
appreciation  of  intervals  and  melody."  He  says,  further  (p.  233)  :  "  Rhythm 
teadies  us  the  appredatioii  of  intervals,  both  as  to  their  order  and  group- 
ing. An  interval,  as  such,  has  no  musical  value  for  us  without  rhythmical 
Older  in  time."  And  on  page  S35  he  says:  "  Men  do  not  come  to  music 
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by  way  of  tones,  but  they  come  to  tones  and  tunes  by  way  of  the  rhytb> 
mical  impulse."  Rhythm,  he  holds,  is  very  essence  of  music,  and  he  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  (p.  230)  :  "  We  do  not  meet  with  a  single  instance 
among  savages  of  melody,  fixed  according  to  musical  principles."  What 
he  can  possibly  mean  by  this  last  assertion  I  do  not  know.  The  state- 
ment as  it  stands  b  certainly  a  gross  exaggeration.  It  is  within  my  own 
personal  knowledge  that  there  are  hundreds  of  such  melodies. 

That  rhythm  is  the  first  aesthetic  element  of  music  to  be  developed,  I 
think  no  thoughtful  observer  will  doubt ;  but  Mr.  Wallascheck  is  the  first, 
I  believe,  to  attribute  to  rhythm  exculsively  the  determination  of  musical 
intervals.  His  idea  i'^  new,  and  suggests  important  que-iions  whicii  must 
be  decided  before  il  caa  be  accepted  without  quuliiicalion.  How  does  it 
happen  that  certain  intervals  prove  to  be  favorable  to  the  accentuation  of 
rhythm,  while  others  are  less  favorable,  or  perhaps  wholly  unfavorable  ? 
On  his  theory,  this  must  be  so;  and  it  would  seem  that  there  must  be 
something  in  the  natural  constitution  of  the  ear,  or  of  the  vocal  organs,  or 
of  both  as  correlated  with  each  other  and  with  the  physical  laws  of  acous- 
tics, which  dLtermines  the  choice  of  certain  intervals  and  makes  them  pre- 
ponderant in  all  primitive  rhythmical  music-making. 

That  certsdn  intervals  are  preponderant  in  all  folk^mudc  is  a  fact  whidi 
I  believe  to  be  unquestionable,  a  fact  which  I  was,  so  far  as  I  know,  the 
first  to  discover.  How  I  came  to  discover  it  need  not  take  up  any  space 
here  ;  it  is  fully  set  forth  in  **  A  Study  of  Omaha  Indian  >Tusic/'  the  joint 
production  of  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  Mr.  Francis  La  Fiesche,  and  myself, 
puljlishcd  by  ihe  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology 
of  Harvard  University,  late  in  tlie  summer  of  1893,  too  late  for  Mr.  Walla- 
scheck to  make  use  tA  the  rich  and  valuable  collection  of  folk^music  em- 
bodied in  it  by  the  se]f*sacrificing  labors  of  Miss  Fletcher.  The  important 
fact,  to  the  discovery  of  which  I  came  through  a  pregnant  suggestion  of 
Miss  Fletcher's,  is,  that  all  fo^k-wimic  rtin<;  em  thi'  line  of  a  tonic  chords  cither 
maj:>r  or  rivnor,  or  else  on  the  line  of  the  ionic  and  some  of  its  nearest  related 
(hords.  This  conclusion,  announced  in  the  brochure  referred  to,  has  been 
80  strongly  confirmed  by  my  studies  during  the  past  year,  that  it  has  become 
a  settled  conviction  in  my  mind.  When  the  collection  of  Kwakiutl  songs 
recorded  on  phonographic  cylinders  by  Dr.  Franz  Boas  and  that  of  Navajo 
son^s  recorded  by  Dr.  Washington  Matthews  (both  of  which  are  now  in 
my  hands  for  study)  shall  have  been  transcribed  and  published,  all  per- 
sons interested  will  have  opportunity  to  jud^c  for  themselves  liow  far  my 
conclusions  are  justiiied.  Not  only  the  published  version,  but  also  the 
original  records^  will,  I  trust,  be  accessible  to  students.  I  cannot  but  think 
that  such  students  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  large  a  percentage  of  these 
songs  runs  directly  along  the  line  of  a  single  major  or  minor  chord,  and 
how,  almost  invariably,  such  tones  as  do  not  belong  to  the  tonic  chord 
belonsf  to  the  dominant,  tlie  subdominant  or  the  relative  minor  chord. 

Admittin;:;,  therefore,  all  th.at  Mr.  Wallascheck  says  about  the  preference 
for  sonant  rhythm  on  ilie  part  of  primitive  men,  it  would  still  be  necessary, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  to  account  for  the  fact  that,  when  rhythm  becomes 
sonant,  it  always  fellows  a  distinctly  harmonic  linew  What  is  there  in  the 
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tones  of  a  chord,  more  than  tones  not  harmonically  related,  to  deter- 
mine  rhythmic  emphasis  along  a  harmonic  line  ?  The  line  actually  fol- 
lowed must  be,  of  course,  the  line  of  least  resistance,  where  the  musical 
activity  is  sjjonianeous,  as  it  is  in  primitive  imisic-inaking.  And  since  this 
line  is  plainly  a  harmonic  line,  does  it  not  seem  clear  that  the  correlations 
of  the  ear  and  of  the  v<uce  jvith  the  natural  laws  di  acoustics,  what  we 
sometimes  call  the  harmonic  sense,  must  play  the  primary  part  in  the  forms 
assumed  by  primitive  melody  ?  Change  from  a  monotone  may,  indeed,  be 
induced  by  the  rhythmical  impulse ;  but  that  impulse  must  necessarily  be 
guided  and  its  direction  must  be  determined  by  the  natural  laws  on  which 
hufniuuy  is  b  i-cd  in  order  to  produce  any  such  results  as  are  actually  to  be 
found  in  the  numerous  folk-songs  which  have  come  under  my  observation. 
I  cannot  believe  that  the  enormous  preponderance  of  harmonic  tones 
which  I  find  in  all  the  folk-music  I  have  ever  studied  (and  I  have  studied 
a  good  deal  of  it)  is  due  to  mere  accident ;  nor  can  I  think  it  a  merely 
accidental  circumstance  without  significance  that  the  Indies  whom  I  iuive 
known  insist  that  natural  harmonies  be  added  to  their  own  songs  (which 
they  tijemi>elves  always  sing  in  unison  ),  before  they  will  accept  any  piano 
version  of  them  as  satisfactory.  I  liese  facts  seem  to  me  to  point  clearly 
to  faarmoi^  perception ;  undeveloped,  to  be  sure,  and  never  brought  clearly 
forward  into  consciousness ;  but  nevertheless  unmistakably  present  in  the 
Indian  mind.  Miss  Fletcher  once  remarked  to  me  that  she  bad  observed 
a  change  in  the  overtones  when  the  Indians  changed  vowels  on  a  single 
tone ;  she  thouijht  that  the  Indians  themselves  perceived  a  marked  change 
in  tone-(|iMlity  due  to  the  change  in  tlie  preponderance  of  certain  overtones 
when  the  vowels  were  c  hanged,  and  that  iheymade  use  of  diUercnt  unmean- 
ing syllables  employing  different  vowels  for  the  sake  of  the  variety  of  har- 
monic effect  Tlie  avowed  object  of  the  change  was  euphony ;  but  the  very 
essence  of  the  euphonic  changes  consisted  in  alterations  of  tone-quality, 
which  ever)'  acoustician  knows  to  be  due  to  a  shifting  of  the  relative  pre- 
ponderance of  the  overtones. 

Mr.  VVallascheck's  theory  then  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  the  one  1 
have  suggested.  The  rhythmic  impulse  may  lead  to  tme^  but  not  to  tune; 
tune  is  always  harmonic;  and  the  harmonic  sense  is,  consequently,  the 
gmding  force  which  determines  the  direction  taken  by  Ae  voice  when  it 
b  set  going  by  the  rhythmic  impulse. 

But  there  is  another  reason  for  thin]<ing  it  an  exaggeration  to  say,  as 
Mr.  Wallascheck  does  (p.  235"):  "Men  do  not  come  to  music  b\'  way  of 
tones;  but  they  come  to  tones  and  tunes  by  way  of  the  rhyiluuici!  im- 
pulse." Our  author  insists  as  strongly  as  anybody  (see  p.  250  tt  so/.)  that 
music  is  the  expression  of  emotion.  Now,  emotional  excitement  does,  in- 
deed, beget  rhythmic  movement  and  is  increased  and  intensified  by  it ;  but 
it  also  finds  expression  in  articulate  vocal  sounds,  not  always  rhythmic. 
An  infant  suffering  pain,  or  pleasurably  excited,  utters  inarticulate  sounds 
which  express  and  convey  unmistakably  the  condition  of  its  sensibility,  even 
to  those  who  are  where  they  cannot  see  it.  Adults  do  the  same.  These 
vocal  expressions  of  feeling  do  not  become  music  until  they  assume  definite 
rhythmic  and  melodic  shape.  I  have  now  in  my  possession  some  Navajo 
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son^  which  very  instructively  iUnstrate  the  transition  from  exmted  shouting 
to  excited  singing.  One  of  tiiem  has  this  phiase^  many  times  repeated:— 


The  record  of  it  is  one  furnished  by  Dr.  Washington  Matthews.  The 

Indian  is  shoutins:  and  howlinsc  in  the  most  excitecl  w.iv  .-it^-I  w]'h  n  mr^^t 
vigorous  rhythm;  but  he  is  doing  it  unmistakably  <7/(;/z^ ///^ //«^  i?////.'  >n,iji>r 
chord.  How  does  this  happen,  if  the  rhythmic  element  alone  is  to  be  taken 
into  the  account  ? 

The  truth  is»  I  beltev^  that  men  come  to  music  Mh  by  way  of  tones  and 
of  the  rhythmic  senses   We  owe  thanks  to  Mr.  Wallascheck  for  calling  our 

attention  to  the  fact  that  sonant  rhythm  is  more  effective  tiian  rhythm  with- 
out resonance  and  thus  pointing  out  to  us  how  rhythm  mny  possibly  beget 
tone.  But  it  is  surely  going  much  too  far  to  affirm  that  tone,  and  especially 
musical  tone,  is  begotten  in  no  other  way.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful,  to  say  the 
least,  whether  the  harmonic  and  the  rhythmic  sense  must  not  always  work 
t<^ther  to  produce  any  result  which  can  properly  be  called  musical. 

Tlie  only  retnaining  point  for  which  I  have  time  or  space  in  this  review 
is  Mr,  Wallascheck's  treatment  of  the  subjects  of  Harmony  and  Scale 
(chap.  iv.).  He  cites  some  examples  of  part-singing  among  savages  which 
were  previously  unknown  to  me.  They  go  to  emphasi;?e  still  more  strongly 
the  opinion  I  had  previously  formed,  that  the  harmonic  sense  is  univetsai 
and  is  the  same  for  all  races  of  men. 

Hisoondusions  on  this  subject  are,  I  believe,  sound.  He  says  (pp.  143, 
143):  "Thus  neither  harmony  nor  the  germs  (rf  counterpoint  are  entirely 
unknown  in  primitive  nations,  and  it  would  seem  from  all  the  examples  T 
was  able  to  collect  that  the  principle  of  tonality  is  in  most  cases  unmis- 
takable." The  American  collections  to  which  i  have  referred  afford  over- 
whelming evidence  in  corroboration  of  this  position ;  although  there  is  no 
part-singing  among  our  Indians.  Again  he  says  (p.  145):  "The  most 
primitive  germ  of  harmony  and  counterpoint  is  the  continuation  of  the 
key-note  throughcHit  the  piece;  the  same  method,  but  intended  only  instead 
of  actually  sung,  gives  the  principle  of  tonality :  the  essence  of  melody." 
This  is  sound  ;  but  the  surprising  fact  to  me  is,  that  the  predominance  not 
only  of  the  key-note,  but  of  the  chord  of  the  key-note  in  primitive  melody 
should  have  been  so  long  overlooked.  Not  sah^  but  ^  tank  and  its  Aerd 
constitute  the  fundamental  fact  In  tonality ;  and  tiiis  fundamental  fact  is 
so  striking  in  primitive  music  tiiat  I  am  continually  astonished  when  I  think 
that  I  was  the  first  observer  to  discover  and  point  it  out. 

Mr.  Wallascheck  successfully  combats  the  opinion  of  Helmholtz  that  our 
diatonic  scale,  whether  pentatonic  or  heptatonic,  major  or  minor,  is  an  arti- 
ficial and  not  a  natural  product.  But  he  continues  to  treat  the  scale  in  the 
traditional  ^hionf  as  a  fundamental  fac^  and  not  as  a  mere  incident  as  it 
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really  is.  The  fundamental  fact  in  tonality,  i  repeati  is  the  tonic  (or  key- 
note) aod  its  chord.  The  tones  of  the  tonic  chord  stand  in  the  nearest  re- 
lation to  the  key-note;  then  come  those  of  the  dominant  and  subdominant 
chords;  and  these  tones,  when  arrange  in  consecutive  order,  make  the 

major  scale.  The  xtry  same  set  of  tones  produces  minor  tonality  when  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  shifted  to  the  relative  minor  chord  of  the  oripjinal 
major  tonic.  The  relative  minors  of  the  dominant  and  sub(loniin;iiU  re- 
spectively furnish  a  new  minor  dominant  and  subdominant  for  tlie  new 
minor  tonic   Let  me  illustrate  by  the  following  scheme  (rf  chords 

*  •   Subdom.    Tonic.  Domiaant. 

Key  ot  A  minor :   ,«o-*v     ^  x—- *>s 

D-F-A-OE-G-  B-D 

Key  of  C  major :    „  — ^  , 

When  the  tones  of  which  these  chords  are  composed  arc  arranjjed  in  the 
diatonic  order  C  D  K-F-ti  A  l^C,  they  produce  the  scale  of  ('  major;  when 
they  are  so  arranged  as  to  make  A  the  key-note  and  the  chord  of  A  minor 
the  tonic  chord,  they  produce  the  scale  of  A  minor,  thus :  A-B-C-D-E-F-G-A. 
This  form  of  minor,  without  the  leading-tone  (G  sharp)  is  very  old,  and  its 
natural  close  is  with  the  subdominant  chord  immediately  ]^eoeding  the 
tonic  (what  is  technically  known  as  a  "  plagal  "  cadence).  But  I  have 
also  found  the  upward  leading-tone,  implying  a  major  dominant  chord, 
many  times  in  primiti\e  music.  In  many  son^s,  both  the  CI  and  G  sharp 
occur.  Both  the  major  and  the  minor  scales,  the  latter  in  both  forms,  with 
and  without  the  upward  leading-tone,  are  inevitable  results  of  the  natural 
harmonic  relations  which  govern  primitive  music-making  and  are  thereftm 
natural,  not  artifidaL 

Ccm/oti  Jullmare, 

A  Study  op  Okaha  Iitdiah  Music  "Bf  Alice  C  FLctcher,  aided  by 
Francis  La  Flkschb.  With  a  Report  on  the  Structural  Peculiarities  of 
the  Music  by  Jomx  Comfort  Fillmore.  Archjeolo;;ical  and  Ethnologi- 
cal Papers  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Harvard  Universi^.  VoL  !.» 
No.  5.   Cambridge,  Mass.   June,  1893.    Pp.  vi,  152. 

The  present  collection  of  songs  and  tunes  of  the  Omaha  Indians  is  a 
most  valuable  contril^ution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  music  and  poetry  of 
primitive  people.  Miss  Fletcher  happily  combines  a  tliorough  knowledge 
of  the  Indian  with  a  fine  appreciation  of  poetry  and  music.  Any  one  who 
has  attempted  to  investigate  the  melodies  which  are  hidden  behind  the 
apparently  barbarous  noise  of  Indian  chorus-singing  will  appreciate  the 
difficulties  of  her  work,  and  the  value  of  the  results  which  she  has  ob* 
tained. 

Miss  Fletcher  says:  '*  Amoncj  the  Indians,  music  envelopes  like  an 
atmosphere  every  religious,  tribal,  and  social  ceremony,  as  well  as  every 
personal  experience.  There  is  not  a  phase  of  life  that  does  not  find  ex- 
pression in  song.  Religious  rituals  are  embodied  in  it ;  the  reverend  rec9g> 
nition  of  the  creation  of  the  com,  of  the  food-giving  animals,  of  the  powers 
of  the  air,  of  the  fructifying  sun,  Is  passed  from  one  generation  to  another 
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in  melodious  measures ;  song  nerves  the  warrior  to  deeds  of  heroism  and 
robs  death  of  its  terrors;  it  speeds  the  spirit  to  the  land  of  tlie  hereafter, 
and  solaces  those  who  live  to  mourn  ;  chiUlren  compose  ciiuics  for  their 
games,  and  young  men  by  music  give  zest  to  their  spt>rts  ,  U>vcr  sings 
his  way  to  (he  maiden's  heart,  and  tlie  old  man  tunefully  invokes  those 
agencies  which  can  avert  death.  Mu»c  is  also  the  medium  throu{(h  which 
man  holds  communion  with  his  soul,  and  with  the  unseen  powers  which 
control  his  destiny/' 

These  fact^  may  appear  startling  when  compared  to  the  oficn  repeated 
statement  that  tlie  Indian  has  no  sense  for  inusic,  and  ihat  paiticularly  as 
compared  to  the  negro,  he  is  entirely  lacking  in  musical  genius. 

Miss  Fletcher's  statement,  that  every  phase  of  the  Indian's  life  is  made 
a  subject  of  song  and  poetry,  is  borne  out  by  the  evidence  accumulated 
from  all  parts  of  our  continent.  She  also  emphasizes  the  frequency  of  tra- 
ditional songs  which  have  been  handed  down  from  unknown  generations. 

The  author  classifies  the  songs  of  the  people  in  three  groups.  Class 
songs,  or  sucfi  songs  as  are  cither  religious  or  ritualistic,  and  are  sung  only 
by  the  initiated,  or  by  the  member  of  certain  subgenles  having  charge  of 
sacred  or  of  tribal  ceremonies.  The  second  group  is  called  social  songs. 
They  embrace  the  songs  of  secular  or  secret  societies,  dance  and  game 
songs,  and  others.  They  are  always  sung  in  chorus.  The  last  group  is 
called  the  individual  songs.  Their  contents  pertain  to  individual  hopes^ 
desires,  or  experiences,  and  are  generally  sung  as  solos. 

The  author  discusses  the  characteristics  of  Indian  songs  at  some  length. 
One  of  their  fundamental  peculiarities  is  die  fact  that  the  few  words  which 
enter  into  the  texts  are  not  pronounced  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are 
in  ordinary  speech.  The  author  says :  **  The  words  are  frequently  taken 
apart  or  modified  so  as  to  make  them  more  melodious.  The  selection  of 
the  words  and  their  arrangement  do  not  always  correspond  to  that  which 
appears  in  ordinary  speech."  We  arc  not  aware  of  liow  far  the  peculiar 
modification  of  the  words  is  due  to  the  form  of  Indian  languages,  and  if 
it  be  found  in  other  langua^e^  as  well.  Untrained  singers  in  our  own 
language  have  certainly  a  similar  tendency  of  lengthening  or  of  changing 
the  vowels  by  diaeresis.  Distortions  of  words,  particularly  by  duplication 
of  syllables,  are  frequent  in  folk-songs ;  but  the  modification  of  the  words 
does  not  reach  such  an  extent  as  in  Indian  songs.  The  author's  remark 
that  the  selection  of  the  burdens  of  tiie  songs,  which  consist  of  meaningless 
syllables,  is  dictated  by  the  emotions  expressed  by  the  song,  is  also  of  great 
importance.  Miss  Fletcher  ezplaiiM  the  curious  transformations  <^  words 
and  the  introduction  of  numerous  meaningless  syllables  as  a  effort  towards 
po^ic  eipression  in  measured  language,  and  this  explanation  is  certainly 
correct. 

Her  views  on  the  briefness  of  Indian  songs  are  also  worthy  of  attention, 
rhe  Indian  does  not  actually  express  his  emotions  in  the  song,  but  merely 
intimates  them.  In  regard  to  tliis  matter  Miss  Fletcher  says :  "  It  is  diffi> 
cnlt  for  any  one  bom  and  bred  in  our  complicated  social  relations  and  cus- 
toms to  ap^eciate  tiie  openness  and  simplicity  of  the  Indian  lif^  and  to 
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understand  how  all  are  under  iike  conduions.  There  are  no  secrets,  no 
bidden  tragedies,  no  private  sorrows  in  the  tribe;  everything  is  known  and 
seen  by  everybody.  The  directness,  die  briefoess,  the  lade  of  preparatory 
words  and  chords,  and  the  absence  of  the  subsequent  unfolding  of  the 
ideas  or  feelings  which  are  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  these  songs,  do 
not  take  the  Indian  by  surprise  or  leave  him  unsatisfied." 

To  this  niirijht  be  added  that  the  traditional  snn«i[s  refer  to  beliefs  and 
theories  which  are  known  to  every  member  oi  tiie  inue,  or  are  not  intended 
to  be  understood  by  the  uninitiated. 

Mr.  Elmore's  report  on  the  structural  peculiarities  of  the  Indian  music  is 
also  of  high  importance  for  an  understanding  of  primitive  music.  The  fun- 
damental point  which  he  makes  is  that  the  sense  of  key-relationsliip  and  erf 
harmonic  relations  as  determining  the  key-relationship  of  melodic  tones  is 
at  least  sub-consciously  present  in  the  Indian  mind.  For  when  the  melodies 
are  given  in  correct  pitch  and  with  natural  harmonies,  the  Indians  soon 
come  to  recc^ize  and  enjoy  them.  According  to  this  view,  with  which  we 
agree  in  all  its  main  points,  the  numerous  scales  which  have  been  ascribed 
to  Indian  music  are  based  on  faulty  interpretation  of  the  observed  materiaL 
Mr.  Fillmore's  conclusion  is  based  mainly  on  the  fact  that  Indians  have  a 
deficient  intonation  and  do  not  sing  the  intervals  which  they  7vant,  but 
that  when  the  songs  are  repeated  to  them  correctly,  and  particularly  if  they 
are  accompanied  by  aatund  harmonies,  they  enjoy  them  and  express  them- 
selves satisfied  with  the  reproduction. 

The  reviewer  had  the  pleasure  of  repeating  these  experiments  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  I  illmore,  and  he  is  perfectly  satisfied  that  Mr.  Fillmore's  in- 
terpretation is  correct.  It  is  true  that,  in  recording  Indian  sonc^s,  intervals 
are  found  frequently  which  are  habitually  sung  as  greater  or  smaller  than 
the  corresponding  intervals  of  our  scales.  liut  in  every  case  that  has  been 
investigated  closi^  and  accurately,  it  has  been  found  due  to  secondary 
causes :  either  a  by*ttote  was  intended  which  became  merged  with  the  fol- 
lowing note ;  or  the  tone  was  too  high  or  too  low  for  the  register  of  the 
singer,  or  there  was  some  other  cause,  wliich  does  not  affect  the  fact  that 
the  underlying  sense  of  harmony  is  the  same  as  ours.  Mr.  Fillmore  dwells 
in  detail  on  the  curious  development  of  the  rhythms  of  the  Indian  songs, 
which  are  exceedingly  complex,  and  on  the  highly  developed  phrasing  and 
motivization. 

Tlie  problem  which  has  been  treated  so  successfully  by  the  authors  is 

one  of  great  interest  and  great  importance  to  the  student  of  primitive 
people.  The  w  ork  is  in  many  respects  fundamental,  and  will  serve  as  a 
basis  of  important  further  studies  on  this  subject. 

Franz  Boas. 

LouistAKA  Studies.   Literature,  Customs  and  Dialects,  History  and  Edu- 
cation.  By  AtctB  FoRTiBJL    New  Orleans.   F.  F.  Hansell  fi  Bro. 

1894.    Pp.  vi,  307. 

In  brinc:^ir^^  toc!;ether  the«^o  papers,  for  the  most  part  originally  con- 
tributed to  scientihc  and  literary  periodicals,  Professor  Forder  hopes  to 
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assist  the  future  historian  tk  Louisiana,  and  to  exhiHt  a  true  picture  of  its 

life.  The  papers  on  Customs  and  Dialect  have  already  appeared  in  this 
Journal,  or  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Modern  Language  Society,  and 
therefore  need  not  here  be  reviewed ;  it  will  be  enough  to  point  out  thai  m 
this  volume  tliese  papers  may  be  found  collected.  But  since  folk-Ioce  is 
idated  to  folk-life,  it  may  be  allowed  to  glance  at  the  French  literature  of 
Loubiana»  as  here  described  and  illustrated.  The  examples  given  make 
the  reader  feel  that  French  literature  has  suffered  a  great  loss,  in  that  the 
language  has  not  been  able,  like  the  English,  to  establish  across  the  sea  a 
province  politicallv  independent ;  the  supretrncy  of  one  great  cit)',  of  Paris, 
which  narrows  modern  French  tiiought,  and  gives  to  I'Vench  poetry  a  some- 
what urban  and  artificial  character,  might  then  be  counterpoised  by  the 
purity,  simplicity,  melancholy,  and  mysticism  which  are  the  natural  pro- 
duct of  contact  with  a  wild  nature.  Judge  by  the  lines  of  the  Louisianiaa 
Merder,  expressive  of  homesickness;  — 

D*o&  vient  done  cette  voix  qui  me  traverse  l*Ame, 

Comme  passe  Ic  soir  la  brise  sur  la  !ame; 
Vague  comme  le  son  que  soupire  ^  longs  traits, 
La  harpe  ^oUenne  au  milfeu  des  forSts  ? 

The  good  father  Adrian  Roquette,  in  sincere  if  rude  verse,  mourned 

over  the  fall  of  tlie  tree  of  the  Chactas  :  — 

C  '(^'ait  iin  arhre  immense  ;  arhrc  nt^r  ramcaux  sans  OOmbre, 
(^ui  sur  tout  un  desert  projetait  sa  graude  umbre. 

Eh  bien !  cet  arbre-roi,  ce  g^ant  des  forots, 

Cette  arche,  cctte  dchelle  aux  infinis  degr(53, 

Un  homme  aux  muscles  forts,  ua  homme  k  rude  tdche, 

Suant  des  mois  entiers,  I'abattit  de  sa  haehe  I 

ItTabattit  enfin;  et  puis,  s'assit  content; 

Car,  dans  Tarbre,  il  voyait  quelques  pitees  d'ai|;ent  t 

But  there  is  one  tree,  he  adds»  which  the  impious  man  cannot  destroy;  it 
is  the  tree  of  Golgotha. 

How  much  reason  have  all  Americans  to  join  in  the  sigh  and  shame  o£ 
the  priest  over  the  destruction  of  the  forests^  as  well  as  the  aboriginal  aa> 
tiquities  of  tlicir  country  I 

Nagitausm.   a  Study  in  Native  American  Folk-lore  and  History.  By 
Dakisl  G.  fiBiMTON.   Philadelphia.   1894.  Pp.  63. 

By  Nagualism  is  meant  the  belief,  religious  custom,  and  sorcery  of  In- 
dians in  New  Spain,  as  described  by  Spanbb  writers  from  the  sucteenth  to 
the  eighteenth  centur\',  and  still  survi\nng  in  modified  forms.  The  word 
Nngual  was  applied  indifferently  to  the  sorcerer  himself,  or  to  the  familiar 
spirit  from  whom  he  was  supposed  derive  his  power,  and  with  whose  life 
he  was  so  identified  that  the  death  of  one  involved  the  death  of  the  other ; 
in  a  general  sense,  Nagualism  was  used  to  include  all  magic  or  necromancy, 
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just  as  the  inml "  fuedidne  "  is  employed  sraong  our  In^aii  tribes.  Her> 
lersi  in  1530,  affirms  that  die  inhabitants  of  his  province,  Cerqnin  in  Hon- 
doras,  obtained  their  nagiials  tliroagh  the  medium  of  revelation  in  dreams^ 

procured  after  proper  rites  and  sacrifices.  Dr.  IJrinton,  however,  shows  that, 
according  to  the  Spanish  ncroTints,  the  character  of  the  j^iiardian  f^enius 
was  determined,  in  general,  sulely  by  the  calendar  ;  thus,  according  to  Juan 
de  Cordova  (1678)  in  Oaxaca,  among  the  Zapolecs,  each  day  had  its  number 
and  was  named  after  some  animal,  as  eagle,  snake,  etc. ;  every  child  then 
received  as  a  surname  the  name  and  also  tlie  number  of  the  day,  and  tlie 
particular  animal  identified  with  that  day  would  be  his  own  personal  guar- 
dian spirit.  Dr.  Brinton  considers  the  word  as  probably  originally  derived 
from  the  Zapotec  tongue,  the  root  element  being  **  na,"  to  know,  and  the  terra 
thus  similar  in  force  to  the  word  Gnostic.  By  the  aid  of  his  nagual  tlie 
initiated  person  believed  himself  capable  of  foretelling  the  future,  curing 
disease,  discovering  bidden  treasure,  and  in  general  of  enrcising  all  tlie 
powers  attributed  to  magicians.  By  the  Spaniards,  the  initiatory  cere> 
monies,  which  are  very  imperfectly  described,  were  rr  garded  as  forming  a 
pact  with  the  devil.  It  nppears  that  a  certain  degree,  at  least,  of  organiza- 
tion existed  among  the  followers  of  this  cult :  and  Dr.  Brinton  shows  it  to 
have  been  in  a  considerable  measure  pre-Columbian,  and  a  survival  of  the 
ancient  faith.  He  is  also  of  opinion  diat  it  must  be  r^arded  as  a  potent 
factor  in  the  history  of  Spanish  America.  Thus,  in  1715,  the  Tzentab  of . 
Chiapas  revolted  under  the  direction  of  an  Indian  girl  —  a  sort  of  aborigi- 
nal Joan  of  Arc  —  known  to  Spaniards  as  Maria  Candelaria,  who  is  said  to 
have  had  under  her  orders  seventy  thousand  natives  in  Chiapas  alone  A 
part  of  her  purpose  was  the  destruction,  in  every  possible  way,  of  Chris- 
tianity, its  rites  and  its  followers. 

Dr.  Brinton  regards  Nagualism  as  an  organized  cult  with  r^ular  rites 
and  a  system  of  theology.  The  ceremony  of  baptism  by  fire  is  mentioned, 
and  in  connection  with  this  rite  the  custom  of  speaking  of  fire  as  the 
father  and  mother  of  all  things.  It  is  probable  that  collection  of  existing 
folk-lore  would  throw  light,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  among  the  Indians 
of  Central  America  the  old  usages  continue  to  exist.  Such  information  as 
is  accessible  is  contained  in  the  treatise  of  Dr.  Brinton,  who  gives  from  a 
MS.  the  hitherto  unprioted  prayer  of  a  shaman  of  Guatemala,  used  but 
half  a  century  ago.  The  woric  of  J.  de  la  Serna  gives  invocations  and 
symboIiMn  (seventeenth  century ;  reprinted  in  Madrid,  189a,  under  the 
editorship  of  Fuensanta  del  Valle).  Dr.  Brinton's  valuable  examination  of 
a  superstition  hitherto  imperfectly  examined  is  provided  with  a  good  index, 
and  embraces  the  whole  literature  of  the  subject. 

W.W.N. 

Amnounckkbnt  of  a  Nbw  Rrvikw.  —  Prof.  Frederick  Starr,  University 
of  Chicago,  III.,  announces  a  "new  eclectic  journal  devoted  to  Folk-lore.** 
It  will  contain  eighty  pages  in  each  number,  published  quarterly.  Each 
number  is  to  contain  :  (i  )  "  A  portrait  of  some  prominent  worker  in  folk- 
lore," accompanied  by  a  bibliographic  sketch ;  (2)  "  a  careful  selection 
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of  articles  from  the  best  foTeign  journals ; "  (3)  reviews ;  (4)  notes ;  (5) 

bibliographic  material.  The  announcement  remarks  :  *'  The  Review  ol 
Folk-Lore  "  will  not  bid  ioT  original  articles,  as  it  does  not  wish  10  interfere 
at  all  with  other  journals  in  the  field.  Still,  in  case  serviceable  material 
should  be  presented  to  it,  it  may  from  lime  to  lime  print  original  contribu- 
tions. The  aim  of  the  new  journal,  however,  is  to  help  —  not  to  hinder- 
magazines  already  published.  It  is  hoped  that  It  may  in  reality  be  a  means 
of  bringing  about  greater  nnity  of  purpose  and  greater  helpfulness,  to  work- 
ers now  scattered  and  unacquainted.'*  The  price  is  two  dollars ;  if  paid 
bv  private  ch eck,  twenty^five  cents  to  be  added.  The  name  is  to  be  Review 
of  Folk-Lore." 


NOTES  ON  PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

The  modem  Jewish  synagogue  has  preserved  in  its  cemnonial  the  use  of 

the  horn  called  the  shofar  ('*  comet  "  in  the  Enj;lish  version  of  the  Bible\ 
an  instrument  which  forms  the  characteristic  feature  for  the  New  Year's 
service. 

The  liturgical  practice  is  examined  by  Mr.  C.  Adler,  who  also  discusses 
the  andent  history  of  the  horn.  Among  his  conclusions  are,  that  the  natu< 
ral  horn  of  an  animal  was  the  oldest  wind  instrument  of  inland  peoples, 
that  these  horns  were  orginally  used  as  signals  in  time  of  danger,  and  that 

the  antiqi:itv  of  this  use  caused  its  employment  for  sacred  purposes.  In 
India  the  n»eta!lic  descendant  of  the  bulTalo  horn  is  enij)loyed  in  relif^ious 
processions,  and  blown  at  night  by  watchmen.    The  article  is  illustrated. 

In  a  discussion  of  the  Roman  practice  of  '*  manus  conseitio,"  and  of  a 
doubtful  Homeric  passage,  Prof.  P.  D.  Allen  of  Harvard  Univer^^  is  led 
to  exhilnt  the  history  of  the  "  tug  of  war  "  in  ancient  jurisprudence*  He 
observes:  "  '  Faustrecht '  is  the  oldest  law,  and  the  earliest  administration 
of  justice  consisted  simply  in  seein|3:  fair  play  between  combatants.  The 
free  fight  way  (with  great  saving  of  life  and  limb)  to  a  rcg\ilated  pull- 
ing; the  disputed  object  belonged  to  him  who  could  pull  it  away  from  the 
Other  man.  The  pulling  was  then  extended  to  contests  about  immovables 
and  abstract  questions,  the  victory  being  his  who  could  pull  his  of^xment 
over  a  scratch."  After  law  had  advanced,  it  was  still  considered  necessary 
to  go  throujjh  the  appearance  of  piilUn;:^,  and  this  was  embodied  in  the 
Roman  usage  of  joining  hands  over  the  object  in  dispute,  which  eventually 
came  to  lose  its  significance  of  a  real  struggle,  and  passed  into  a  legal 
form.  The  Greeks  of  the  Homeric  age,  so  Professor  Allen  suspects,  used 
a  rope  when  a  movable  object  was  not  in  dispute,  and  this  custom,  if  the 
explanation  is  correct,  is  referred  to  by  Homer,  who  says  of  two  antsgo* 
nists,  disputing  over  the  payment  of  a  blood^ne,  which  the  injure  kins- 
man professes  never  to  have  received :  "  Both  were  anxious  to  seize  the 
rope  in  the  presence  of  the  umpire,"  as  the  poet  appears  to  say,  if  we  un- 
derstand the  rendering  indicated  in  Professor  Allen's  article,  ihe  writer 
gives  illustrations  from  modem  folk-lore,  among  these  the  Pali  story  of 
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Solomon's  judgment  in  which  the  future  Buddha  caused  a  line  to  be  drawn 
on  the  ground,  the  child  to  be  the  property  of  her  who  could  drag  hi  in  over 
this  line.  He  refers  also  to  the  Passamaquoddy  election  mentioned  in  this 
Journal,  vol.  v.  p.  57.  The  Ainu  usage,  described  by  Mr.  Batcheldcr  in  the 
last  number  (p.  42  of  tins  volume),  might  also  be  cited  as  illustrating  the 
employment  of  a  rope  in  determining  a  dispute. 

In  a  wry  beautiful  address  in  the  interest  of  a  proper  monument  for 
Massasoit,  the  Indian  chief  of  Sowams,  in  Pokanoket,  now  Warren,  R.  I., 
to  whose  kindness  the  Pilgrims  were  so  much  indebted,  Mr.  Hezekiah 
Butterworth  of  Boston  deals  with  the  touching  and  wonderful  history  and 
legends  connected  with  that  region,  and  linked  with  the  names  of  Wiiislow 
and  Roger  Williams,  of  Massasoit,  Aicxantier,  i'hilip,  and  Wetamoo.  Mr. 
Butterworth  contributes  a  legend  of  bis  own  collection.  l*he  writer  Is 
moved  by  a  deep  sympathy  inclining  to  the  side  of  the  savage;  for  the 
modem  New  Englander,  while  recognizing  the  inevitableness  of  the  dispos* 
session  which  fell  on  the  original  dwellers  of  the  soil,  cannot  believe  that  a 
reasonable  kindness  and  justice  would  not  have  averted  the  necessity  of 
massacre  and  cruelty,  to  say  nothing  of  disregard  of  treaty  obligations. 
As  Mr.  Butterworth  suggests,  if  there  is  to  be  a  monument  to  Massasoit,  it 
should  be  a  worthy  one ;  but  there  are  other  forms  of  moouments  than 
statues. 

The  Kimbundu  Grammar  of  Mr.  Chatelain  is  now  out  of  print;  and  difr 

cult  to  procure.  This  grammar  contains  declensions,  exercises,  etymologi- 
cal observations,  a  few  proverbs  and  riddles,  and  a  vocabulary.  The 
language  is  susceptible  of  literary  use,  and  highly  euphonic,  as  shown  by 
the  recently  printed  "  Folk-Tales  of  Angola."  As  much  for  scientific  as 
pbtlantbropic  reasons,  it  is  to  be  desired  that  this  eminently  worthy  and 
self-sacrificing  linguist  and  collector  may  eventually  be  able  to  pursue  his 
diosen  task  and  continue  his  labors  in  Africa. 

The  warm  and  generous  i>nerf";t  taken  by  American  communities  in 
their  early  history  —  early  to  them,  though  but  of  yesterday,  according  to 
£uro|)ean  ideas  —  is  illustrated  by  the  two  magnificent  volumes  printed  by 
the  Filson  Club»  containing  an  account  of  the  centenaries  of  Louisville 
(May  I,  1880)  and  of  Kentucky  (June  i,  1892).  Hie  most  important  part 
of  the  volume  con^sts  in  the  address  of  the  president  of  the  club,  Col. 
Reuben  T.  Durrett,  who  traces  out  the  beginnings  of  the  settlement,  and 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  population.  The  permanent  occupntinn  was  not 
effected  until  1774  ;  ten  years  later,  John  Filson,  the  historian,  from  whom 
the  club  obtains  its  name,  estimated  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Ken- 
tucky at  thirty  thousand,  living  in  fif^two  stations  and  eighteen  houses, 
the  necessities  of  defence  having  forced  the  whites  to  establbh  themselves 
in  "  forts."  The  greater  part  of  the  accounts  of  Colonel  Durrett  belong  to 
American  history  ;  but  descriptions  of  the  early  manners  and  character  of 
the  population  are  connected  with  folk-lore,  and  from  these  extracts  are 
elsewhere  printed.  The  works  are  illustrated  by  portraits  of  La  Salle,  who 
was  at  Louisville  about  1670,  of  the  president  of  the  club,  and  others. 

The  article  of  J.  Walter  Fewke8»  on  **Ttoayan  Kinship,"  is  a  brief 
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but  admirable  addition  to  knowledge  on  the  organization  of  the  vil- 
la^^cs  of  this  race.  It  appears  that  in  Hanoki,  or  Tano,  out  of  sixty-two 
children,  there  are  but  six  wiiose  parents  claim  to  be  of  pure  Tanoan  blood. 
In  the  next  generattion  the  stock  will  be  so  mixed  that  it  will  no  longer  be 
possible  to  regard  it  as  Tanoan  in  descent.  There  could  hardly  be  a  more 
striking  illustration  of  the  want  of  necessaiy  connection  between  language 
and  racial  affinity.  It  is  believed  that  in  some  cases,  as  a  result  of  the 
rigid  adherence  to  the  matriarchal  law,  lanf^ua^t:  may  survive  after  racial 
kinship  has  changed.  The  bearings  of  this  possibility  on  kinship  of  the 
HoiM  (Moki)  the  writer  proposes  subsequently  to  consider. 

The  desirable  and  probable  acceptance  of  maize  as  the  national  plant 
of  the  United  States  gives  something  of  a  sentimental  interest  to  the  sub- 
ject. Dr.  J.  W.  Harschberger  devotes  one  chapter  of  his  treatise  to  an  ex- 
amination of  origin,  including  remarks  on  archEoloj:^,'.  ethnolog}',  history, 
and  mythology.  The  mythol(j<;ical  part  is  rather  liiniicd  in  compass.  It 
is  melancholy  to  reflect  on  the  supineiiess  and  narrowness,  not  to  use  a 
harsher  term,  American  scholarship,  which  has  ddiberately  allowed  the 
most  priceless  memorials  of  antiquity  to  perish  without  collection,  and 
which  still  takes  only  a  languid  interest  in  the  subject  Out  of  the  multi« 
tude  of  beliefs,  legends,  and  ceremonii-s  wliich  must  have  existed  among 
Indian  tribes,  in  only  a  few  cases  is  anything  like  an  accurate  report  at  the 
disposal  of  the  student.  As  to  origin.  Dr.  Harschberger  is  of  opinion  that 
the  plant  came  from  the  north  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  and  that  it 
was  at  first  cultivated  by  the  Mayas ;  the  name  was  adopted  by  Columbus 
from  the  Caribs,  but  seems  to  have  come  to  these  from  the  Arawaks  of 
South  America.  Carried  at  once  to  Spain,  it  rapidly  spread  through  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  and  in  the  Punjaub  is  now  the  favorite  crop.  While  in 
many  cases  the  names  given  to  maize  indicate  foreign  origin,  amoni;  the 
Malays  its  title  declares  it  to  be  indigenous.  In  this  fact  there  is  a  lesson 
for  ethnologists  also. 

Mr.  E.  Sidney  Hartland,  writing  cm  amort,  points  out  the  importance  of 
making  a  careful  collection  of  the  folk-lore  of  Wales,  in  terms  that  have  a 
general  application.  The  results  of  comparative  study  he  interestingly 
illustrates  by  examples.  There  is  a  tale  involving  the  element  of  the  con- 
cealment of  the  fairy  bride,  whom  the  suitor  is  obli'jed  to  discover  nmong 
sisters  resembling  her  in  external  appearance;  this  trait  Mr.  Harliand  con- 
siders to  result  from  a  primitive  marriage  custom,  in  which  tiw  hride  was 
actually  so  disiguiaed.  Similariy,  the  objection  of  fairies  to  iron,  as  well  as 
the  reluctance  to  employ  iron  in  sacred  rites,  he  concludes  to  be  derived 
from  the  ri-ri:msTance  that  these  supernatural  beings,  and  observances 
connected  wiih  them,  have  descended  from  the  stone  age,  a  pi  riod  in  which 
iron  was  unknown ;  in  the  tales,  therefore,  as  well  as  in  the  ceremonies,  we 
have  an  example  of  the  intense  conservatism  of  religious  feeling.  The 
strange  custom  of  the  Sin-Eater,  and  its  analoga,  also  receive  attention. 
In  another  paper,  on  Old  Welsh  Folk-Medicine,  Mr.  Hartland  discusses 
charms  and  remedies  contained  in  the  book  called  Meddygon  Myddfai, 
a  manuscript  of  about  1400.   In  connection  with  the  directions,  he  makes 
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observations  on  the  psychological  assodation  of  ideas  from  whtdi  the 
"  Di  ciriiie  of  Signatures,"  and  other  features  of  popular  medicine  owe 

their  acceptance. 

Among  investigators  of  popular  tales,  no  name  is  belter  known  than  that 
of  Kaarle  Krohn  of  Finland.  His  writings  present  illustrations  of  tlie  only 
proper  mode  of  dealing  with  folk^tale^  the  scientific  method  of  taking 
each  separate  tale  for  itself  pursuing  it  in  all  its  variations,  deducing  by 
comparison  tlie  original  form,  and  separating  the  accretions.  Theabscnoe 
of  such  a  method,  the  want  of  patience  or  means  to  apply  it,  has  seriously 
interfered  with  the  value  of  generalizations  of  writers  on  the  theory  of  the 
folk-tale.  In  the  time  of  Grimm  materials  did  not  exist ;  Benfey,  exam- 
ining with  great  learning  the  literary  aspects  of  the  tales  with  which  he 
concerned  himself,  did  not  sufficiently  consider  the  unwritten  popular  tra- 
dition, and  was  led  to  generalize  a  theoiyof  literary  origins  applicable 
only  in  certain  special  cases.  The  "solar  myth*'  theory  of  Max  Miiller 
was  a  speculation  never  worked  out  with  any  proper  attention  to  scientific 
re-M-rve,  and  presenting  a  strange  example  of  an  inverted  pyramid,  in 
which  a  vast  structure  was  balanced  on  a  narrow  base  of  fancy,  conjecture, 
and  rhetoric.  The  discussion  of  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  useful  as  a  balance 
to  the  popularity  of  the  latter  hypothesis*  was  seriously  injured  by  lack  of 
pains,  and  particularity  in  detailed  examination  of  particular  cases.  Main- 
taining, with  a  certain  degree  of  reason,  that  the  origin  of  popular  tales 
was  to  be  souj^ht  in  "savage  "  custom  and  "  primitive"  habit,  the  value  of 
the  hypothesis  was  seriously  impaired  by  the  unsupported  width  of  the 
application  of  this  principle,  as  well  as  by  the  absurd  title  of  "  anthropo- 
logical method  applied  to  the  doctrine  in  question.  Within  a  few  years 
has  found  favor  the  reasonable  and  natural  way  of  dealing  with  popular 
trr.difion  in  the  same  manner  as  would  be  employed  in  other  departments 
of  science,  —  of  hcr^innin^  with  special  cases,  of  observing  scientific  modesty 
in  regard  to  deductions,  and  appealini:;  primarily  to  experts,  rather  than  to 
the  judgment  of  a  public  not  specially  edvicated.  This  proper  reserve,  and 
the  recognition  of  the  obvious  fact  so  repeatedly  insisted  on  in  the  pages  of 
this  Journal,  that  there  is  not  and  cannot  be  any  such  thing  as  a  general 
tfieory  of  folk-tales  expressible  in  a  formula,  belongs  to  the  work  of  Krohn. 
According  to  his  results,  his  own  country,  Finland,  possesses  the  peculiar 
advantage  of  being  the  mceting-j)lace  of  currents  of  tradition,  in  whicli  the 
same  tales  have  arrived  from  the  West  and  the  East,  —  from  Scandinax  ia  and 
from  Russia,  —  have  been  blended,  and  received  independent  development 
tending  to  cyclical  epic  expression.  The  details  of  this  world-diHusion,  as 
applied  to  tales  which  are  also  popular  among  American  negroes,  having 
In  the  main  been  imported  from  Africa,  will  no  doubt  form  a  feature  of 
the  proposed  discussion  of  Professor  Gerber,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
The  American  Folk-Lore  Society  will  one  day  be  able  to  publish. 

In  examining  the  mcanin;;  of  the  old  Irish  word  "  si'dh  "  l  a  fairy  dwelling ; 
sidhe.  fairies),  Mr.  MacRitcliie,  while  cornmiiiing  hinjself  to  no  etymologi- 
cal theory,  contends  that  by  this  word  are  designated  the  green  mounds 
in  whidi  this  people  were  supposed  to  live,  being  in  fact  beerhouses  of  a 
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primitive  tjrp^  having  eartfi  beaped  over  them.  He  observes  that  whether 
the  word,  as  a  place-name,  is  applied  to  localities  associated  with  moond 
dwellings,  ought  to  be  determined. 

To  the  liiUe  book  of  Mad.  Martinengo-Cesaresco  is  given  the  name  of 
"  La  po^sie  populaire."  This  title  is  too  general,  the  volume  containing 
two  essays,  of  which  the  chief  b  a  light  but  pleasantly  written  discnssion 
of  the  conception  of  Fate  in  the  folk-lore  of  Southern  Europe  ("  L'td^  du 
Destin  dans  les  traditions  meridionales  " ).  She  remarks  that  the  connection 
of  the  moon  with  the  fortune  of  the  individual,  a  representation  found  as 
well  in  Roman  mythology  as  in  modern  folk-lore,  no  doubt  originally 
depended  on  the  varying  phases  of  the  orb. 

In  the  "American  Antiquarian,"  Rev.  S.  D.  Peet  continues  a  series  of 
articles  on  religious  symbolism  and  belief.  In  an  article  on  "Culture 
Heroes  and  Deified  Kings"  he  concludes  that  the  statues  in  the  palaces 
of  Uxmal  and  Palenque  were  portraits  of  such  kings,  the  statues  of  which 
he  thinks  entirely  dilierent  from  that  of  the  culture-heroes.  Beside  these 
two  orders  of  adored  beings,  the  Mayas  worshipped  personified  powers  of 
Batoiei  The  shrines,  he  considers,  belonged  to  the  gods,  the  pyramids  to 
tiie  culture-heroes,  and  palaces  to  the  kings. 

A  proper  notice  of  the  wonderful  bibliography  of  Dr«  Pitrfc  must  be  dA> 
ferred  until  tlie  following  number. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Pleyte,  in  "  Globus,"  devotes  an  article  to  the  position  of  the 
serpent  in  the  popular  belief  of  the  Indonesians,  collecting  the  material 
out  of  a  great  variety  of  written  sources,  and  gi\  ing  useful  references.  He 
eicamines  superstitions  and  legends  regarding  the  snake  in  cosmology  and 
cosmography,  as  incarnation  of  gods,  souls,  and  spirits,  evil  and  good,  as 
totem,  ornament,  etc.  He  observes  that  the  Malay  kriss  or  dagger  is  often 
incrus'cd  with  ornamental  golden  snakes,  and  suggests  that  the  kriss  re- 
ceived a  serpent-furm  in  order  to  secure  the  protection  of  tiie  divine  ani- 
mal, just  as  is  done  with  regard  to  the  crocodile  by  certain  insular  races 
who  make  their  shields  in  that  form.  A  page  of  illustrations  is  added ; 
among  these  is  especially  noticeable  the  image  of  a  soul,  with  serpentine 
supports,  belonf^'ng  to  the  Ethnographical  Museum  at  Amsterdam. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Schofieid,  a  graduate  student  of  Harvard  University,  dis- 
cusses the  Seventh  Novel  of  the  Seventh  Day  of  the  Decameron.  The 
Study,  carried  out  with  much  industry  and  learning,  has  a  bearing  on  gen- 
eral questions  of  the  origin  of  mediaeval  tales.  This  novel  has  hitherto 
been  supposed  derived  from  a  fabliau ;  but  the  writer  shows  that  It  la 
more  reasonable  to  conclude  that  both  narratives  had  a  common  source  in 
a  floating  popular  tale.  Considering  the  antecedents  of  this  tale,  he  is 
inclined  to  hnd  the  earliest  form  in  a  scandalous  anecdote  about  the 
emperor  Heniy  IV,  a  bit  of  eleventh^oentury  scandal  recorded  by  a  con- 
temporary. Gradually  losing  its  quasi-hbtorical  character  and  personal 
reference,  and  enlarged  by  romantic  additions,  the  anecdote  branched  oat 
into  the  novel.  Mr.  Schofieid  traces  the  subsequent  appearance  of  the 
novel  in  the  various  European  languages. 

Under  the  head  of  *' Folk-Lore  Topics,"  Mr.  Frederick  Sessions  of 
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doaoester,  England,  has  an  interesting  series  of  article,  printed  in  a  local 
joonal.    In  a  discussion  of  the  "  Dowsing/^  or  Divining-Rod,  he  observes 

that  originally  the  roH  would  not  work  unless  consecrated  with  proper  cere- 
monies :  as,  for  example,  using  only  a  twig  of  an  asii-trce  in  w  hicii  a  live 
shrew  mouse  had  been  wedged  and  left  to  die.  He  coniiidcrs  tliat  the 
professors  of  this  art  are  usually  in  error,  and  no  more  successful  than 
woald  be  a  dever  guesser.  The  old  English  custom  of  **  Beating  the 
Bounds**  is  still  kept  np  in  many  English  communities:  the  origin  the 
writer  reasonably  seeks  in  the  time  when  not  the  individual,  but  the  clan, 
was  the  unit  of  society ;  each  kindred  marked  out  its  limits  as  against 
other  kindreds,  just  as  now  individuals  protect  themselves  against  others. 
In  noticing  the  tales  which  make  the  younger  son  a  hero,  iMr.  Sessions 
brin^  this  feature  in  connecdon  imth  the  superior  right  of  the  younger 
son,  still  maintained  in  the  case  of  intestate  estates  in  Gloucester. 

To  the  very  learned  paper  of  Professor  Sheldon  on  the  names  of  the 
letters  are  added  "  Further  Notes/'  Possibly  some  readers  of  this  Journal 
may  recollect  that  in  their  childish  recitation  the  letter  A  was  called  n-bis- 
self-a  (for  A  by  itself  A1,  nnH  hnw  the  sign  *'&  "  stonri  at  the  end  r  f  ilie 
alaphabet  as  ampersand  (el  pcr-se-and).  i  iie  grcaicr  part  oi  the  uiscus- 
sion  is  out  of  our  sphere. 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 
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SONGS  OF  SEQUENCE  OF  THE  NAVAJOS. 
» 

J  TiiP.  great  majority  of  the  multitudinous  songs  of  the  Navajo  rites 
arc  divided  into  groups  or  sets.  During  the  progress  of  the  rites 
these  groups  follow  one  another  in  an  established  order,  and  in  each 
group  the  separate  songs  must  also  follow  one  another  in  a  certain 
oider.j  For  this  reason  I  have»  in  previous  essays,  called  songs  of 
tius  character  "  songs  of  sequence." 

In  my  paper  on  "The  Mountain  Chant/*  published  in  the  Fifth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnok^,  I  have  mentioned  some 
of  the  more  important  rules  concerning  songs  of  sequence,  and  shall 
not  now  repeat  them.  \  My  principal  object  at  present  is  to  show  how 
the  order  of  sequence  is  rcmeni])ered. 

The  accomplished  Navajo  shaman  must  be  a  man  of  superior 
memory  and  of  great  intellectual  industry.  For  oue  Kiing,  he  must 
commit  to  memory  many  hundreds  of  songs,  and  some  of  these 
tongs  are  so  sacred  that  not  the  slightest  mistake  can  be  made  in 
repeating  them  without  rendering  void  an  elaborate  and  costly  cere- 
monial. 

One  song  I  may  mention  in  illustration  of  this  statement  is  that 
of  the  Atsa'IeT,  or  first  dancers,  which  is  sung  at  the  beginning  of 
the  work  on  the  last  night  of  the  great  ceremony  of  the  night-chant. 
The  rite  is  one  that  may  cost  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  to  the 
patron.  It  has  lasted  eight  days  before  the  four  singers,  after  long 
and  tcdioub  instruction  by  the  shaman,  come  out  to  sing  this  song. 
Five  hundred  people  are,  perhaps,  assembled  to  witness  the  public 
ceremonies  of  the  night;  some  have  come  from  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  wide  Navajo  territory ;  all  are  prepared  to  hold  their 
vigil  until  dawn.  A  score  or  more  of  critics  are  in  the  audience 
who  know  the  song  by  heart  and  are  alert  to  discover  errors.  It 
is  a  long  song,  and  consists  almost  exclusively  of  meaningless  or 
archaic  vocables  which  coiv.  cy  no  idea  to  the  mind  of  the  singer. 
Yet  not  one  syllable  may  be  forgotten  or  misplaced.    If  the  slight- 
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est  error  is  made*  it  Is  at  once  prodaimed  by  the  assembled  critics^ 
the  fruitless  ceremony  comes  to  an  end,  and  the  five  hundred  disap* 
pointed  spectators  disperse?  But  fortunately  they  are  not  as  partic* 
ular  with  all  their  songs  as  they  arc  with  this. 

To  the  careless  listener  these  songs  may  seem  to  have  little  mu- 
sical variety  ;  but  the  more  critical  will  discover  that  rarely  are  two 
repeated  to  the  same  tune.  All  these  rude  musical  compositions, 
then,  the  shaman  must  also  preserve  in  his  memory. 

As  for  the  words,  if  the  shaman  had  only  significant  ones  to  remem- 
ber, his  task  might  not  be  so  hard ;  but  the  songs  consist  largely 
of  vocables  that  are  archaic  or  absolutely  meaninglessj  like  the  fol- 
d&iol  of  the  sailor's  ditty.  But  the  minstrel  of  the  forecastle  has 
an  advantage  over  his  compeer  of  the  medicine  lodge ;  the  former 
may  change  his  fol-de-rol  to  suit  his  fancy,  the  latter  must  not 
Meaningless  vocables  may  appear  in  any  part  of  a  Navajo  son^,  hut 
they  are  most  common  in  the  prelude  which  begins  each  stanza  and 
the  refrain  which  commonly  follows  each  verse,  ^he  preludes  and 
the  refrains  are  the  most  characteristic  parts  of  the  songs.  The 
former  are,  I  believe,  never  quite  alike  in  any  two  songs.  J  I  have 
observed  that  the  shamans  caU  to  mind  any  particular  song  more 
by  the  meaningless  syllables  with  which  it  begins  than  by  any  sig- 
nificant words  it  may  contain,  just  as  we  often  remember  poems  by 
means  of  first  lines.  Preludes  and  refrains  are  sometimes  in  part 
significant,  but  rarely  or  never  sig^nificant  in  toto. 

But  how  does  the  shaman  remember  the  order  of  these  songs  of 
sequence?  Does  he  possess  any  mnemonic  key  ?  He  does.  There 
is  a  myth  for  each  set  of  songs,  and  this  myth  is  the  key.  The 
song  myths  ot  the  tribe  are  very  numerous,  and  few  songs,  except 
extemporaneous  compositions,  exist  independently  of  a  myth.  ^In 
some  instances  the  myth  is  the  more  important  part  of  the  work, 
and  we  are  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  myth-maker  composed 
his  story  first,  and  introduced  his  songs  afterwards  as  embellish- 
ments ;  but  in  more  cases  the  myth  is  a  trifling  element,  and  seems 
devised  merely  as  an  aid  to  memoiy,  or  as  a  means  of  explaining  or 
giving  interest  to  the  songs. 

When  songs  of  sequence  were  being  sung  in  the  medicine  lodge  I 
have  often  heard  a  listener  ask,  "What  happened  now.?"  "What 
took  place  when  this  song  was  sung } "  or  some  question  of  similar 
character,  which  showed  that  he  wished  to  have  myth  and  song  asso- 
ciated together  in  the  memory. 

[.The  songs  I  have  especially  selected  on  this  occasion  to  itlustiate 
my  remarks  are  those  known  as  Qastceqogan-^aike-gisin,^  or  songs 

>  In  spelling  the  Indisii  woidi  the  alphabet  of  the  Bureau  el  Ethnology  is 
used* 
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in  the  larm  or  garden  of  the  House  God.  They  are  part  of  a  set 
called  Qastceqogan-bigin,  or  songs  of  the  House  God,  which  num- 
ber forty  in  all  The  first  ten  are  explained  by  one  myth,  the  last 
thirty  by  another  myth.   These  thirty,  the  farm  songs*  are  the  set 

to  which  I  shall  now  particularly  call  attention."^  They  are  sung  in 
different  connection':,  but  principally  as  a  part  of  the  regular  cere- 
monial of  the  night-chant. 

r  Qastccqogan  signifies  the  god  of  the  house  or  liome.  He  seems 
to  /lave  special  care  ot  the  corniields^  He  is  a  home-god  and  farm- 
god,  but  he  is  not  the  only  one  of  his  kind  in  the  Navajo  Olympus. 
There  are  several  groups  of  local  divinities^  each  of  which  has  its 
own  qastceqogan. 

The  home-god  of  whom  the  accompanying  myth  is  told  dwelt  at 
TseYntyel,  or  Broad  Rock,  in  the  Cafion  de  Chelly,  Arizona. 

^  He  went  out  one  springtime  as  usual  to  prepare  his  farmj  accom- 
panied by  several  of  his  people,  and  proceeded  towards  a  place  where 
the  sand  washed  out  from  a  crevice  in  the  cliffs  and  made  a  smooth 
slope  favorable  for  planting.  This  place  was  called  Agojo0.  ^  As  he 
approached  he  sang  his  first  song,  the  refrain  of  which  is  yobqania, 
which  signifies  "to  approach.'^) 

When  he  reached  the  selected  spot  he  cut  a  stick  of  a  shrub  called 
by  the  Navajos  tsuitlizi  {f^endleria  rt^teoU),  and  trimmed  it  to  make 
a  planting*8ticlL  [While  engaged  in  this  work,  he  sang  the  second 
song,  or  song  of  the  planting-stick.  '  The  refrain  of  this  is  kisai,  a 
poetic  modification  of  the  Navajo  name  for  the  planting-stick,  kic. 
The  others  who  accompanied  him  performed  similar  labors. 

|Then  they  took  their  planting-sticks,  or  dibbles,  broke  ground, 
and  planted  corn,  and  as  they  did  so  the  Home  God  sang  the  third 
song,  or  planting  song.  This  is  a  very  musical  composition  for  an 
Indian  song,  and  the  refrain  by  which  It  is  distinguished  is  kediclej, 
which  signifies  "I  am  pktnting."  The  miraculous  com  planted  by 
these  gods  was  of  such  a  nature  that  it  grew  to  maturity  in  one 
night  and  ripened  in  one  day,  as  the  song  tells  us.  The  following 
is  offered  as  a  free  translation  of  the  song :  — 

The  sacred  blue  coriMeed  I  am  planting, 
In  one  night  It  will  prow  and  flourub. 
In  one  night  the  com  increases, 
In  tiie  garden  of  the  Home  God. 

The  sacred  white  corn-seed  I  am  planting. 
In  one  day  It  will  grow  and  ripen, 
In  one  day  the  corn  increases. 
Id  its  beauty  it  increases.  4 

The  fourth  song,  which  they  sang  when  the  planting  was  done,  is 
much  like  the  third. 
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Before  they  left  the  field  the  com  had  already  b^gun  to  grow,  and 

th^  sang  the  growingr  son^,  which  is  much  the  same  as  the  plant- 
ing song,  with  added  words  which  signify:  "It  c^rows  with  me  in 
beauty  ;  it  matures  with  me  m  beauty  ;  it  ripens  with  me  in  beauty." 
When  this  was  sung  they  returned  to  their  homes. 

Then  Qastceqogan,  the  House  God,  sent  Gaaski^i,  the  Harvest 
God,  over  to  look  at  the  crop,  and  while  the  Harvest  God  was  in  the 
field  the  Home  God  sang  the  sixth  song,  the  refrain  of  whidi  is 
ka;  0eya  bi^aca,  "now  I  come  to  the  com.'* 

When  the  Harvest  God  returned  he  said,  '*The  com  is  already 
ripe,"  and  the  House  God  sang  the  seventh  song.  The  significant 
words  in  this  are  for  the  most  part  like  those  of  the  third  song,  but 
the  prelude  and  refrain  are  different  The  latter*  qojo  nes^a  aie> sig- 
nifies "it  is  ripe  in  beaut v" 

Then  the  Home  God,  Ins  father,  his  wife,  his  son,  and  his  daugh- 
ter, went  into  the  field,  and  (2astceyal9i,  the  Talkmg  God,  followed 
them.  There  they  found  the  corn  ripe,  the  tassels  in  bloom,  the 
blackbirds,  the  bluebirds,  and  all  kinds  of  beautiful  birds  perched 
among  the  com.  Qastceqogan's  son  asked,  **Wby  has  the  com 
grown  and  matured  so  rajadly  ?  and  the  &ther  replied,  "  It  is  the 
water  of  the  dark  cloud  that  makes  it  grow."  The  girl  asked  her 
mother,  "  Why  has  the  corn  ^rown  and  matured  so  rapidly  ?  "  and 
the  mother  answered,  "  It  is  the  water  of  the  dark  mist  that  makes 
it  grow."  Then  the  father  sang  the  eighth  song,  the  refrain  of 
which  is  bena^akala,  "  with  or  by  means  of  this  it  grows."  A  literal 
translation  of  the  song  runs  thus  :  — 

M^th  this  it  grows,  with  this  it  groii% 
The  dark  cloud,  with  this  it  grows. 
The  dew  thereof,  with  this  it  grows, 
The  tdue  com,  vrith  dils  It  giows. 

With  this  it  grows,  with  this  it  grows, 
The  dark  mist,  with  this  it  grows. 
The  dew  thereoi^  with  this  it  grows, 
The  white  corn,  with  this  it  grows. 

The  boy  then  said:  "Father  the  land  looks  beautiful  with  the 
com,  and  why  does  it  look  so  beautiful  ?"  The  god  replied  by  sing- 
ing the  ninth  song.  This  is  the  same  as  the  eighth,  except  that  the 
tune  is  different,  and  that  the  refrain,  beqoj6nigo,  *'with  this  it  is 

beautiful,"  is  substituted  for  bena^akali,  "with  this  it  grows." 

The  boy  again  spoke  to  his  father,  and  said,  "  What  does  the  corn 
eat  that  makes  it  grow  ?"  and  the  god  replied,  "It  eats  the  dew  of 
the  dark  cloud,  and  the  pollen  of  the  tassel."  The  girl  asked  her 
mother,  "  What  does  the  corn  cat  that  makes  it  grow  ? "  and  the 
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goddess  answered,  *'  It  eats  the  dew  of  the  dark  mist"  Thus  it  is 
with  children ;  they  ask  many  questions,  and  when  they  have  been 
answered  they  ask  again.^  Then  the  paternal  god  sang  the  tenth 
song,  which  may  be  thus  rendered : — 

This  it  eats,  dils  It  esta. 
The  dark  clottd. 

Its  dew 

The  blue  corn  eats. 
This  it  eats. 

This  it  eats,  this  it  eats, 
The  dark  mist. 
Its  dew 

The  white  com  eati» 
This  it  eats. 

"  So  this  is  what  the  com  eats,"  said  the  boy,  **  the  water  and  the 
poUen "   The  god  then  sang  the  eleventh  song.    This  only  differs' 
from  the  tenth  song  in  substituting  the  word  {O^yiani,  "it  eats 
writer,"  for  ^i'yinni,  "  it  eats  this." 

As  they  wandered  through  the  field,  talking  and  singing,  they 
came  in  time  to  where  some  beans  were  growing.  These  were  al- 
ready covered  with  beautitui  blossoms,  and  some  small  pods  had 
begun  to  form.  The  boy  looked  at  them  and  said :  "  What  is  this, 
my  father,  that  waves  so  beautifully  in  the  breeze  ?  '*  The  paternal 
god  replied:  "This  is  what  we  call  natfle"  (the  bean) ;  and  then  he 
sang  the  twelfth  song,  the  refrain  of  which  is  bena5le^  "with  the 
bean."  The  first  verse  may  be  rendered  thus 

The  great  odm-plaiit  n  with  die  beaiif 
Its  rootlets  now  are  with  the  bean. 

Its  leaf-tips  now  art»  with  the  bean, 
Its  dewdrops  now  are  with  the  bean. 
Its  tassel  now  is  with  the  bean, 
its  pollen  now  is  with  the  bean. 
And  now  its  silk  is  with  the  bean, 
And  now  its  grain  is  with  the  bean. 

The  second  verse  is  like  the  first,  except  that  the  C<mi  is  called 
tsifA  nanise,  "  the  true  plant,"  and  its  various  parts  are  referred  to 
in  an  order  the  reverse  of  that  which  I  have  just  given. 

After  this  song  they  wandered  farther  in  the  field,  and  came  to  a 
place  where  squashes  were  in  bloom.  The  children  asked  what 
these  were,  and  the  god  replied,  "  They  are  epeckani "  (squashes) ; 
and  he  sang  the  thirteenth  song,  the  reirain  of  which  is  benatsoi, 
which  means  "with  the  horizontal  yellow,"  and  refers  to  the  mass  of 
yellow  blossoms  lying  on  a  level  with  the  ground.  The  thirteenth 
1  Sud  was  die  remaik  of  die  Indian  who  tdU  me  thb  atory. 
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wo%  IS  much  Uke  the  twelfth,  except  in  the  te&ain  and  in  the  tune. 
As  in  the  twelfth,  the  second  stanza  repeats  in  an  inverse  order  the 

expressions  of  the  first  stanza. 

But  even  as  they  gazed  the  squash  blossoms  matured  and  changed 
from  yellow  to  white  and  began  to  wither.  The  children  asked, 
"Why  do  the  blossoms  change  tlius?"  The  god,  in  answer,  sang 
the  fourteenth  song.  This  is  the  same  m  wording  as  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth,  except  that  the  refrain  is  benakai,  meaning  "with 
the  horizontal  white.'* 

Soon  the  children  strayed  away  from  their  parents  in  the  fidd, 
and  they  came  to  a  place  where  they  found  some  beans  already  ma> 
tured.  They  picked  each  a  double  handful*  and  tied  it  with  a  string 
of  white  lightning.  In  the  mean  time  the  parents  had  pulled  each 
a  double  handful  of  corn  and  tied  it  with  a  string  of  rainbow.  Just 
then  a  shower  was  seen  approaching,  and  the  children  ran  back  to 
their  parents.  Then  the  god  sang  the  fifteenth  song,  which  is  nearly 
the  same  as  the  twelfth,  but  is  accompanied  by  a  different  tune,  and 
begins  with  the  word  naole,  "  bean,"  instead  of  benaole,  "  with  the 
bean/' 

Then  the  god  saidi  *'The  storm  is  near  us.  Let  us  start  for 
home."  The  parents  put  their  bundles  on  their  backs ;  the  children 

carried  theirs  in  their  hands.  *'Go  ahead,  children,  and  we  will  fol- 
low," said  the  god,  and  he  sang  the  sixteenth  song^  the  refrain  of 
which  is  nadle>lakai,  "  the  white  bean."   The  song  runs  thus : — 

Truly  in  the  East 

The  white  bean 

And  the  great  coro-plant 

Are  tied  with  the  white  lightntng . 

Listen  \    It  approaches  t  (/.  e.  the  rain  ^JfMHOldies)^ 
The  voice  of  the  bluebird  is  heard. 

Truly  in  the  East 
The  white  bean 
And  the  great  aqqash 
Are  tied  with  the  rainbow. 

Listen  !    It  approaches  ! 

The  Voice  oi  the  bluebird  is  heard. 

But  the  rain  caught  them  before  they  left  the  field,  and  the  water 
lay  in  pools  under  the  corn,  for  it  rained  very  heavily.  The  sight  of 
this  inspired  Qastceqogan  to  sing  the  seventeenth  song.  This  song 
begins  with  a  number  of  meaningless  or  archaic  syllables,  and  has 
for  its  refrain  yistsa,  "  I  hear  it"  The  whole  song  may  be  rendered 
in  these  words : — 

From  the  top  of  the  great  com-^lant  the  water  gui^tea,  I  hear  it  \ 

Around  the  roots  the  water  foams,  I  hear  it ; 
Around  the  roots  of  the  plants  it  fo  ims,  I  hear  it; 
From  their  tops  the  water  foams,  i  hear  it. 
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The  woman,  or  goddess,  said  to  the  god:  "You  have  a  beautiftd 
farm  ;  the  dark  cloud  has  descended  to  the  ground ;  the  water  is  at 
the  feet  of  your  corn."    Here  he  sang  the  eighteenth  song.  This 

begins  with  the  meaningless  expression,  qonia",  oft  repeated,  and  has 
for  its  refrain  benasa«!e,  "  on  a  level  with ; "  it  may  be  thus  trans- 
lated:— 

On  your  farm  the  dood  te  levd  with  the  corn. 

On  your  farm  the  water  is  level  with  the  com, 

On  vour  farm  the  mist  is  level  with  the  plants. 
On  your  farm  the  mist  is  level  with  the  pollen. 

Soon  they  reached  home,  and  began  to  talk  of  their  day's  adven- 
tures, *•  Our  father  has  a  fine  farm,"  said  the  children ;  everything 
grows  there."  Whereat  he  sang  the  nineteenth  song.  This  is  much 
like  the  eighteenth,  except  that  the  tune  and  the  meaningless  sylla- 
bles are  different. 

"Who  makes  the  corn  grow,  and  who  attends  to  your  corn  for 
you  ? "  the  children  now  inquired,  "  It  is  the  dark  cloud  and  the 
dark  fog  that  makes  my  corn  grow,"  the  god  replied ;  and  he  sang 
the  twentieth  song;  which  again  is  like  the  eighteenth  in  all  but  the 
tune  and  the  meaningless  syllables. 

The  children  spoke  again  to  their  father  (and  my  readers  will 
recognize  that  a  very  patient  and  indulgent  father  is  depicted  in  this 
myth),  saying :  "  We  would  like  to  see  the  rain  again,  and  we  want 
to  see  where  it  comes  from.  It  is  pleasant  to  behold  it  falling." 
So  the  god  led  them  out  toward  a  point  from  which  they  could  see 
the  farm,  and  where,  he  told  them,  they  could  see  the  rain  also. 
When  he  guL  to  the  place  designated  he  began  to  sing  again.  Tlie 
twenty-first  song,  which  he  sang  on  this  occasion,  conteiins  two  words 
which  are  the  burden  of  hundreds  of  sacred  songs  among  the  Na^ 
vajoa.  These  are  now  archaic  They  are  not  used  in  ordinary 
Navajo  speech ;  but  the  shamans  give  a  traditionary  meaning  for 
ihem.  Qa'hutjini»  they  say,  means  "the  corn  grows  up,"  and  cihi- 
w4ni,  "the  rain  pours  down."  Mr.  A.  M.  Stephen,  who  has  spent 
many  years  among  the  Moquis,  and  has  studied  their  ceremonies  as 
no  other  man  has  studied  them,  tells  me  that  these  archaic  words 
occur  in  the  ritual  songs  of  the  Moquis,  The  refrain  of  this  song 
is  ol,  ol,  an  onomatopcfor  "  drop,  drop."  The  song  may  be  rendered 
thus  into  English  :  — 

The  com  grows  up.  The  waters  of  the  dark  clouds  drop,  drop. 

The  tain  descends.  The  waters  fnm  the  com  leaves  drop,  drop. 

The  rain  descends.  The  waters  from  the  plants  drop,  drop. 

The  corn  grows  up.  The  waters  of  the  dark  mists  drop*  drop. 

The  children  enjoyed  looking  at  the  rain.  But  soon  the  clouds 
began  to  break  and  the  rain  to  subside,  and  thunder  was  heard. 
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"What  makes  that  noise?"  the  boy  asked ;  "is  some  one  beating 
the  sky  ?  "  In  reply,  his  father  sang  the  twenty-second  song.  This 
song  again  contains  the  words  qa'huijdni  and  cihiwani,  but  in  addi- 
tion the  words  yail^o'  naga,  which  means  *'  he  beats  the  sky  travel' 
ling,"  i.  e,  some  one  moves  around  beating  the  sky. 

When  the  shower  was  over  the  boy  said :  "  Hui  i' !  [I  rejoice,  I  am 
glad]  The  sun  shines  on  the  farm ;  the  bluebirds  sing  m  the  corn ; 
all  is  beautiful  to  look  at,  and  I  rejoice."  At  this  the  parent  sang 
the  twenty-third  song,  which  is  mtich  the  same  as  the  twenty-fourth 
song,  following. 

Then  the  boy  remarked  :  "  You  must  have  laid  down  [/.  e,  planted] 
a  long  time."  "  Yt  s,"  said  his  father,  "  I  have  planted  ever  since  the 
ancient  days,  —  ever  since  we  emerged  from  the  lower  world."  And 
he  sang  the  twenty-fourth  song.  This  song  is  longer  than  those 
wdiich  have  preceded  it.  Its  refrain  is  nit^a  sila,  which  means  "  I 
laid  down  side  by  side,"  or  in  a  row,  and  is  a  figurative  expression 
for  "  I  have  planted."  I  offer  the  following  translation  of  the  whole 
song 

First  Stanza. 

Since  the  ancient  dciys,  I  have  plnrtcd, 

Since  the  time  of  emergence,  I  have  planted. 

The  great  C(mi>plant  I  have  planted. 

Its  roots,  I  have  planted, 

The  tips  of  its  leaves,  I  have  plaotedt 

Its  dew,  I  have  planted. 

Its  tassel,  I  have  planted, 

Its  pollen,  I  have  planted. 

Its  silk,  I  have  planted, 

Its  seed,  I  have  planted. 

Since  the  ancient  days,  I  have  planted. 

Since  the  time  of  cmt  rpr^  nro,  I  have  planted, 

The  great  squash  vine  1  iiavc  planted, 

Its  seed,  I  have  (danted. 

Its  silk,  I  have  planted. 

Its  pollen,  I  have  planted. 

Its  ta&sd,  I  have  planted. 

Its  dew,  I  have  planted. 

The  tips  of  its  leaves,  I  havepfamted, 

Its  roots,  I  have  planted* 

In  the  first  stanza,  corn  is  mentioned ;  in  the  second  stanza,  sqttash. 
The  different  parts  of  the  plant  are  spoken  of  in  the  same  terms  in 
each,  but  in  inverse  order.  While  the  squash  has  neither  silk  nor 
tassel,  although  it  has  analogous  organs,  the  Navajo  poet  (according 
to  a  peculiar  requirement  of  Navajo  poetry)  feels  constrained  to  use 
the  words  for  "silk"  and  "tassel"  in  his  inverse  list  of  the  parts  of 
the  squash. 
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Qastqeqogan  then  sent  Gaaski^,  the  Harvest  God,  and  ^onenili, 
the  Water  God,  over  to  the  fidd  to  look  at  the  crop*  and  he  sang  the 
twenty-fifth  song.  This  is  much  the  same  as  the  twenty-fourth,  hav- 
ing even  the  same  refrain,  niga  sili,  but  it  differs  in  its  music  and 

in  the  prelude. 

The  Water  God,  ^onenili,  called  aloud  from  the  field,  "  All  is 
ripe,"  on  hearing  which  the  Home  God  sang  the  twenty-sixth  song. 
This  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  twenty-fourth,  but  is  sung  to  a  dif- 
ferent tune,  and  begins  with  different,  meanmgless  sounds. 

The  animal  sacred  to  Gaaski^i,  the  Harvest  God,  was  the  Rocky 
Mountain  sheep  {Ovis  monUuta),  and  one  or  more  of  these  animals 
always  accompanied  him.  While  he  was  in  the  field  one  of  the 
sheep  got  into  the  com.  Gaaski^i  tried  to  chase  it  out  It  began 
to  bleat ;  on  hearing  its  cry,  Qastceqogan  sang  the  twenty-seventh 
song,  a  sheep  song.  This  is  again  like  the  twenty-fourth,  except 
that  it  has  a  different  tune,  and  each  stanza  begins  and  ends  with  a 
musical  jingle  of  Mcheyoo,  Meheyoo,  Mebe  being  intended  to  imi- 
tate the  voice  of  the  mountain  sheep. 

It  is  a  common  thing,  in  these  songs  of  sequence,  lo  have  several 
songs  in  succession  repeat  the  same  ideas,  and  differ  from  one  an- 
other only  in  the  music,  or  in  the  refrain  or  the  prelude. 

Then  the  gods  of  Tseintyel  got  together  and  they  said :  *'  Let  us 
all  hdp  Qastceqogan  to  gather  his  harvest  The  com  is  ripe,  and 
the  ears  are  ready  to  drop  out  of  the  husks.  The  squashes  are 
great,  and  are  of  all  the  colors  that  squashes  ever  wear.  The  boy 
and  the  girl  first  approached  the  field,  and  near  its  edge  they  saw  a 
large  ear  of  corn  sticking  out  of  the  husk.  "Which  of  us  shall  pull 
this  ear  ?  "  said  the  boy  ;  "  shall  I  ?"  "  No,"  said  the  girl,  "  I  shall 
•  pull  it."  "No,"  said  the  boy,  "  I  shall  pull  it."  While  they  were 
argumg,  their  lather  approached  and  said,  "  Wait  until  I  have  sung  a 
song  and  then  you  may  pull  it,"  and  he  sang  the  twenty-eighth  song. 
It  may  be  rendered  in  these  words :  — 

Shall  I  cull  thia  fruit 
Of  tiie  great  corn-plant? 

Shall  you  break  it  ?  Shall  I  break  it  ? 
Shall  I  break  it  ?   Shall  vou  break  it  f 
Shall  I?    Shall  you? 

ShaU  I  cull  this  fruit 
Of  the  great  squash  vine  ? 
Shall  you  pick  it  up?   Shall  I  pick  it  up  ? 
StaaU  I  pick  It  tq>  ?  Shall  you  pick  it  up  ? 
ShaU  I?  ShaUjnm? 

As  soon  as  he  sang  this  song  they  began  to  pull  the  ears  from  the 
com  and  pile  them  up  in  a  heap^  and  while  they  were  so  doing  he  sang 
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another  song,  the  twenty-ninth.    This  has  a  prelude  something  like 

that  of  the  twenty-eighth  song,  the  words  being  cifflaielAo  and  WO(a 
wo^a  ci.    It  expresses  much  the  same  idea,  too. 

They  put  into  the  pile  only  the  ripest  and  fullest  ears  They 
allowed  the  immature  to  remain  on  the  stalk.  When  aii  were  ready 
to  load  the  corn  and  take  it  home,  the  ilonic  God  sang  the  thirtieth 
and  last  song  of  the  series.  It  baa  little  significance,  and  seems  to 
refer  to  the  appearance  of  the  stalks  which  have  been  robbed  of 
their  grain.   It  may  be  rendered  in  these  words :  — 

I  ptdled  it  with  my  hand. 
The  great  corn-plants  are  scattered  around. 

I  pulled  it  with  my  hand. 
The  standing  jihints  are  staltered  around. 

The  House  God  said  :  '*  Load  all  this  corn  on  your  backs  at  once 
and  start  to  my  house,  and  as  you  go  sing  another  song."  He  bade 
his  children  begin  the  song,  but  they  could  not  do  it ;  so  his  wife 
began,  and  the  children  and  the  others  followed.  The  song  means 
this :  —  . 

'  From  the  East, 
Through  the  middle  of  your  field. 
Your  corn  moves.   It  walks. 

From  the  West, 
Through  the  middle  of  your  field* 
Your  plants  move.   They  walk. 

This  last  song  belongs  to  the  myth,  but  does  not  belong  to  the 
series,  and  is  not  sung  with  it ;  for  it  was  not  origmally  sung  by  the 
House  God,  but  by  his  wife  and  people. 

Such  is  a  Navajo  song  myth.  It  reminds  one  of  certain  plays 
which  have  recently  come  into  vogue,  in  which  the  plot,  if  plot  can  be 
foundp  serves  no  hi|^er  purpose  than  to  hold  together  a  few  songs 
and  dances.  1 

^  WaskingtM  MaUhtws, 
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A   KOOTENAY   LEGEND :  THE    COYOTE    AND  THE 
^  MOUNTAIN-SPIRIT, 

This  legend  of  the  Lower  Kootcnay  Indians  was  obtained  by  the 
present  writer  from  David  MacLaughlin,  whose  wife  lA  a  Kootenay» 
in  northern  Idaho,  on  September  i,  1^91. 

COYOTE  AND  MOUNTAIN-SPIRIT. 

Once  the  hidians  {agkiiisKmdi-inil')  wcic  all  starving  in  the  coun- 
try on  account  of  a  spifit  {nipik'd)  living  in  the  mountains  that 
waged  war  against  them.  Any  hunter  who  went  up  into  the  moun- 
tains was  sure  to  be  killed  by  a  stone  rolling,  a  tzee  falling,  or  a 
ravine  closing  in  upon  him.  The  Indians  were  in  great  distress; 
so  one  day  they  assembled  to  "make  medicine,"  —  to  consult  the 
spirits.  No  one^  however,  could  succeed  in  quieting  the  mountain- 
spirit. 

But  one  day  there  appeared  on  the  river-bank  opposite  the  camp 
the  Coyote  {skinkiits),  who  called  out  for  them  to  come  and  take 
him  o\ei  m  a  canoe  {yaktsd'tnetl),  which  they  did.  The  Coyote 
then  asked  them  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  noise  and  lamenta- 
tion that  were  going  on.  Surely,"  said  the  chief  {nO^oAi,  "the 
good  [strong]  one"),  "a  great  spirit  (ftipWii)  like  you  knows  all  that 
without  being  told."  The  Coyote,  bowevor,  said  he  did  n't  know. 
Then  the  chief  told  him  how  the  mountain-spirit  had  tormented 
them,  how  many  men  and  women  had  been  kOled  trying  to  hunt; 
how  the  Indians,  unable  to  get  any  deer,  bear,  or  other  animals, 
were  dying  of  hunger,  "  Ha !  ha  ! "  said  the  Coyote,  "  I  '11  make 
medicine  (consult  the  spirits),  and  find  out  who  is  this  bad  {sdne) 
spirit." 

So  he  told  them  to  make  a  fire.  The  old  women  {titlndinn)  and 
young  men  {nitstahatlt  unmarried  youths)  thereupon  set  out  to  gather 
wood  {tWk)  to  make  a  good  fire.  The  Coyote  told  the  chief  to  say 
to  the  women  {jMtki^  that  they  were  not  to  bring  any  "  gum  wood  " 
{^qkitsildqtimlitl),  which  was  bod,  but  only  dry  wood. 

The  women  made  quite  a  long  fire,  and  the  Coyote  began  to  dance 
and  jump  over  it,  going  from  end  to  end.  As  he  was  jumping  the 
third  time,  a  young  man,  who,  out  of  mischief,  had  ^i^nthcred  a  lot  of 
"gum-wood,"  and  hidden  it  under  his  blanket  (jAv),  threw  some  into 
the  fire  just  as  the  Coyote  was  about  to  jump.  The  Coyote  was  so 
busy  with  his  incantations  that  he  tlid  not  notice  what  had  been 
done,  and,  when  he  jumped,  was  singed  by  the  flames  on  the  belly, 
as  can  be  seen  to  this  day.  When  the  fire  ^nged  him,  the  Coyote 
said :  '*  It  just  pricked  me,  and  did  n't  bum  at  all.   It*s  a  good  sign. 
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The  fire  tells  me  we  shall  be  successful."  He  then  told  them  to 
bring  a  stick  of  wood  about  three  feet  long,  which  he  had  them 
lash  cross-wise  on  his  back.  After  telling  them  to  keep  in  their 
lodges  {aqkitldndm)  and  continue  their  dances  {kdMuwiUndm)  and 
incantations,  the  Coyote  set  out. 

The  mountain-spirit  saw  him  coming  and  shouted  out :  "Oh  1 
Coyote,  wliat  brings  you  here  ?  '*  The  Coyote  went  up  a  ravine, 
and,  when  he  was  about  half  way,  the  mountain  began  to  shake  and 
tremble.  "  Oh  1  *'  said  the  Coyote,  **  I 'm  not  afraid  of  you  I "  Then 
the  ravine  began  gradually  to  dose  in ;  but  the  piece  of  wood  that 
the  Coyote  had  on  his  back  kept  the  sides  from  coming  too  close 
together,  and  the  Coyote  was  not  crushed  to  death,  as  others  had 
been.  Finally  the  mountain-spirit  said  to  the  Cnyote  :  "  You  are 
stronger  than  I  am.  Go  back ;  tell  the  people  to  hunt  as  they  like. 
You  are  better  than  I  am." 

But  when  the  Coyote  wished  to  return,  he  could  not  ;  for  the  stick 
was  held  fast  by  the  sides  of  the  caAon,  and  so  lashed  to  him  that 
he  could  not  turn  round  to  get  free  of  it  He  therefore  shouted 
to  the  Indians  to  come  and  release  him.  He  had  to  call  out  a  long 
time  before  any  one  heard  htm ;  but  at  last  his  cries  were  heard, 
and  some  of  the  braves  ventured  to  take  off  the  stick. 

The  Coyote  then  returned  to  the  camp^  where  he  was  well  received. 
He  was  given  a  young  squaw  to  wif^  and  from  that  day  to  this  the 
Indians  have  hunted  in  peace. 

A.  K  Chamberiain^ 
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A  PAWNEE  STAR  MYTH. 
1 

TkiB  Otoe  Star  tale  given  by  G.  T.  Kercheval  in  the  July^Septem- 
ber  (1893)  Journal  reminds  me  of  a  Pawnee  story  which  I  took  down 
several  years  ago  from  the  lips  of  a  member  of  that  tribe.  In 
many  respects  the  incidents  of  the  two  stories  are  very  similar, 
but  the  Pawnee  tale  is  carried  along  much  farther  than  the  other.  * 
I  have  called  it 

THE  STAR  BOT. 

One  hot  night  in  summer  two  girls  climbed  up  on  an  arbor  in  front 
of  a  lodge  to  sleep  there^  where  it  was  oooL  As  they  lay  there  be< 
lore  thqr  went  to  sleeps  they  talked  about  the  different  stars  that 
they  saw  in  the  sky,  saying  how  pretty  they  were.    One  of  the  girls 

saw  a  bright  star,  and  pointed  to  it  and  said,  "  I  like  tliat  one  best 
of  all"    After  a  little  while  the  girls  went  to  sleep. 

When  this  ^\r\  that  had  chosen  the  star  awoke,  she  was  in  a  coun- 
try that  she  did  not  know,  and  saw  strange  people  about  her  Siie 
cried,  and  wanted  to  go  back  to  the  place  she  had  come  from.  l>ut 
the  man  in  whose  lodge  slic  w  as  toid  her  that  he  was  the  unc  she 
had  said  she  liked,  and  that,  as  she  had  chosen  him,  he  had  taken 
her  for  his  wife.  Finally  she  got  over  feeling  badly,  and  was  con- 
tented to  stay  with  him. 

Every  day,  when  the  night  came,  he  would  get  ready  for  his  jour* 
ney.  He  would  comb  his  hair,  paint  his  face  red,  and  then  start 
out  to  travel.    When  morning  came  he  would  be  back  again. 

About  three  years  after  this  the  girl  had  a  baby  boy.  One  day 
after  this  she  went  out  to  dig  turnips.  Her  husband  had  told  her 
not  to  dig  too  deej^  in  the  irround  when  she  was  digging  roots,  and 
for  some  time  she  was  careiul ,  but  one  day  she  dug  deep  and  dug 
through  that  ground.  There  was  a  hole  through  which  she  could 
look  down  and  see  this  world.  She  could  see  a  camp,  and  near  it  a 
party  of  men  playing  the  stick  game.  They  were  very  small  and 
looked  like  ants.  When  she  saw  this,  she  felt  all  of  a  sudden  that 
she  would  like  to  go  back  to  where  she  had  come  from,  and  would 
like  to  see  her  people  again. 

After  she  had  thought  about  this  for  a  long  time,  she  went  home 
and  asked  her  husband  to  fetch  a  lot  of  sinews  for  her.  He  brought 
them  to  her,  and  she  began  to  make  a  rope  out  of  tlie  sinews.  She 
worked  at  it  only  at  night  when  iier  husband  was  away.  It  took 
ha  a  long  time  to  make  the  rope.^  After  she  had  finished  it, 
she  waited  until  her  man  had  gone  out,  and  then  put  her  child  on 

>  In  a  variant  of  this  tak^  tiie  rope  was  spunbgrakindly  oUiroaiaa  wbo  wasa 
sptdcT' 
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ber  back,  and  went  to  tbe  boIe»  cairying  tbe  rope  of  sinew.  Sb« 

took  with  her  a  long  stake,  anti  drove  it  into  the  ground  near  the 
hole.    To  this  stake  she  tied  the  rope,  and  let  it  down  through 

the  holi:  It  seemed  to  her  that  it  was  not  long  enouj^h,  that  it 
did  not  quite  reach  the  ground  ;  but  she  thought  that  perhaps  it 
reached  down  nearly  to  it,  and  stie  made  up  her  mind  to  take  the 
chance. 

She  dug  the  earth  away  all  around  the  hole,  so  as  to  make  it  large 
enougb  for  her  body  to  pass  through.  Then  she  put  the  diild  on 
her  backp  and  let  herself  down  by  the  rope.  She  went  down  for  a 
long  way,  and  pretty  soon  she  came  to  the  end  of  the  rope,  but  did 
not  reach  the  ground  ;  it  was  far  below  her.  She  clung  to  the  rope^ 
crying ;  for  she  was  afraid  to  let  go^  and  there  was  no  one  about  to 
help  her.    It  was  a  long  way  to  the  camp. 

After  a  while  the  woman's  husband  came  back  to  the  lodge.  He 
looked  for  her  everywhere,  but  could  see  nothing  of  her.  At  last 
he  found  the  hole  that  she  had  dug,  and  when  he  iookrfl  down 
througli  It,  he  saw  her  hanging  to  the  rope.  Then  he  was  angry. 
He  looked  for  a  stone  just  about  the  size  of  the  hole,  and  dropped 
it  through,  and  it  fell  on  the  woman's  head  and  killed  her ;  but  by 
his  power  the  Star  Man  took  care  of  the  child,  so  that  it  was  not 
hurt  when  it  fell  to  the  ground. 

When  the  woman  fell,  the  boy  crawled  out  from  under  her.  He 
stayed  there  by  his  mother  three  days.  Every  now  and  then  he 
would  start  to  go  off  somewhere,  and  would  go  a  little  ^^'ay  and  then 
would  come  back  to  his  mother  and  try  to  nurse  ;  but  she  was  dead. 
The  fourth  day  he  started  to  go  off  a  long  way,  and,  as  he  was  going, 
he  came  to  a  patch  of  corn  and  squashes,  and  he  walked  among  the 
cornstalks  and  pulled  some  ears  and  ate  them. 

Near  by  this  field  was  a  poor  little  lodge,  in  which  lived  an  old 
woman  and  her  little  grandson.  One  day  the  little  boy  went  into 
the  com  patch,  and  saw  there  the  footprints  of  a  little  child.  He 
went  back  home  and  told  his  grandmother  about  it.  They  did  not 
know  whether  the  tracks  had  been  made  by  a  girl  or  a  boy.  Th^ 
looked  for  the  child  evcr^^-here,  but  could  not  find  it. 

At  last  the  old  woman  told  her  grandson  to  take  out  a  flesher  and 
a  hoe  and  leave  them  in  the  field.  "  If  it  is  a  girl,"  the  old  woman 
said,  "she  will  take  them."  The  little  boy  did  as  she  had  said,  and 
left  the  things  there  ;  but  when  the  strange  child  came,  he  did  not 
take  them.  They  could  see  his  tracks  where  he  had  walked  straight 
by  them. 

Then  the  old  woman  said :  "  My  son,  take  your  bow  and  arrows 
and  put  them  there.  If  it  is  boy  he  will  take  them."  He  did  sa 
When  the  little  boy  next  went  back  to  the  corn-patch,  after  leav- 
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ing  the  bow  and  arrows,  they  were  gone.  Then  he  hid  himself  and 
waited  until  the  little  Above  boy  came  back.  Then  he  walked  up 
to  him,  and  said  :  "  Let  as  go  where  my  grandmother  lives.  We 

can  play  there  together  with  our  bows  and  arrows."  The  boys  went 
to  the  lodge,  and  went  in  and  ate  together.  Then  they  would  go  out 
and  play  with  their  bows  and  arrows.  When  they  got  big  enough, 
so  they  could  go  a  long  way  from  home,  they  would  sometimes  stay 
away  too  long,  and  the  old  woman  would  get  frightened  about  them, 
and  when  they  came  back  would  scold  them. 

One  day  she  said  to  the  boys :  My  sons,  you  must  never  go  over 
there  to  that  place  where  the  timber  grows  thick.  Never  go  there. 
That  is  where  your  fathers,  mothers,  uncles,  aunts,  and  brothers 
were  killed  by  a  grizzly  bear.    It  is  dangerous  to  go  there." 

Not  long  after  that  the  Above  boy  said  :  "  Let  us  go  out  and  kill 
little  birds."  They  went  out,  and  when  they  had  got  some  distance 
from  the  lodge,  he  said  :  **  Brother,  let  us  go  o\'er  to  that  place  where 
grandmother  told  us  not  to  go."  The  other  bo^-  said  :  "  It  is  good. 
We  will  go."  They  went  over  there,  and  when  they  had  gone  into 
the  thick  timber,  suddenly  they  saw  a  bear.  It  seemed  very  mad, 
and  roared  and  growled.  The  Above  boy  laughed  at  it,  and  walked 
up  to  it  and  tapped  it  on  the  head  with  his  bow.  His  father  had 
used  his  power  so  that  the  bear  could  not  hurt  him.  The  boy  took 
the  bear  home  with  him  to  the  lodge,  and  called  his  grandmother 
out  and  said  :  "  Grandmother,  here  is  a  bear  ;  you  can  have  him  to 
pack  wood  and  water  for  you."  The  old  woman  was  scared*  The 
boy  killed  the  bear  with  his  little  arrows. 

After  that,  one  day  the  old  woman  said  to  the  boys  :  "  Now,  hovs, 
don't  go  to  that  other  thick-timbered  place  over  there.  I  hat  is 
where  some  of  your  brothers  and  relations  disappeared.  Do  not  go 
there."  Soon  after  this,  one  day  when  they  were  out  hunting  little 
birds  and  had  got  away  from  the  lodge,  the  Above  boy  said: 
"Brother,  let  us  go  over  to  that  place  where  grandmother  told  us 
not  to  go.  Let  us  see  what  is  there."  They  went,  and  as  they 
were  going  along  through  the  timlier,  they  saw  a  panther.  The 
panther  growled  and  looked  very  fierce,  but  the  boy  walked  up  to  it 
and  shot  his  little  arrow  at  it  and  killed  it.  His  father  was  helping 
hirn.  The  boys  skinned  the  panther  and  took  it  home  and  stuffed 
it  with  grass  and  stood  it  up  in  the  lodge.  Their  grandmother  was 
away.  When  she  came  back,  they  told  her  to  go  into  the  lodge. 
They  said :  "  We  have  something  nice  for  you  in  there"  She  went 
into  the  lodge,  and  when  she  saw  the  panther,  she  was  scared  al- 
most to  death,  and  the  boys  laughed.  The  boys  said  to  the  old  . 
woman  :  "Grandmother,  we  have  done  this  so  that  we  could  put 
this  skin  outside  the  lodge  to  scare  away  other  animals,  so  that  they 
will  not  come  near  us." 
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The  grandmother  said :  "  Boys,  you  must  not  do  as  you  have  been 
doing.  You  must  not  go  so  far  away,  and  you  must  not  go  into 
danger.  Right  up  there  on  that  hill  is  a  den  of  snakes.  1  do  not 
want  you  to  go  there.  You  must  not  go  near  that  place."  Soon 
after  this  the  Above  boy  saitl  to  his  playmate  :  "  Brother,  let  us  go 
over  to  that  hill  where  the  snakes  live.  Let  us  each  take  a  piece  of 
rock,  and  we  will  kill  them."  They  went,  and  when  they  got  to  the 
place,  he  said :  "  Sit  down.  Put  your  rock  on  the  ground  and  sit 
down  on  it  I  know  what  the  snakes  are  going  to  do,  but  our  father 
will  take  care  of  us." 

The  snakes  came  out  of  the  den,  great  lots  of  them,  and  came 
toward  the  boys.  All  at  once  the  boys  saw  a  cloud  rising  and  com- 
ing toward  them,  and  pretty  soon  it  began  to  rain  where  the  snakes 
were,  and  the  water  got  so  deep  that  the  snakes  were  swimming  ; 
but  it  did  not  rain  where  the  boys  were.  On  them  tlie  sun  was 
shining  warm  ami  bright.  Then  the  sua  got  hotter  and  hotter,  and 
at  last  it  was  so  hot  that  it  made  the  water  boil  and  killed  all  the 
snakes. 

The  hoys  went  home,  and  the  old  woman's  grandson  told  her  what 
had  happened,  just  how  it  all  was.  Then  she  said  to  him :  "  Grand- 
son,  I  believe  there  is  power  in  this  little  boy.    Now  we  will  go 

back  to  our  people."  They  had  left  their  people  because  they  were 
poor  and  had  no  horses,  and  the  others  in  the  camp  did  not  take 
care  of  them.  She  said  :  "  We  will  go  back  and  try  to  find  out 
where  this  boy  came  from,  and  if  he  is  a  relative  of  any  of  our  peo- 
ple there."  Before  they  started,  the  grandson  asked  the  Above  boy 
where  he  came  from.  He  told  him  that  he  did  not  know,  that  he 
came  from  up  above ;  but  he  remembered  his  mother  telling  him 
that  they  did  not  belong  up  there,  but  down  below,  and  that  she 
had  been  taken  up  by  a  star ;  that  she  had  come  back  with  him  on 
her  back,  but  had  been  killed  by  a  stone  dropped  from  abovc^  which 
had  hit  her  on  tbe  head,  but  it  did  not  kill  him. 

Then  the  old  woman  renv-mbered  that  a  girl  had  disappeared  one 
night  from  the  camp  when  she  was  sleeping  on  an  arbor,  and  that 
this  girl  was  the  daughter  of  a  chief. 

They  left  their  lodge  and  went  back  to  their  people.  When  they 
reached  the  camp,  they  had  a  lodge  of  their  own  and  all  lived  to- 
gether. His  relations,  when  they  found  out  who  the  Above  boy  was, 
wanted  him  to  come  and  live  wltii  them,  but  for  a  long  time  he  would 
not  do  BO.  When  he  did  go,  he  took  the  old  woman  and  her  grand- 
son with  him. 

When  he  grew  up  he  began  to  go  on  the  war-path,  and  he  had 
good  luck  and  struck  many  of  his  enemies.  At  length  he  married 
the  daughter  of  a  chief,  and  the  grandson  married  another  daughter. 

Geor^rg  Bird  Grinnell, 
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TWO  ALGONQUIN  LEGENDS. 

^  THE  LOON  AND  THS  KA-KASk 

In  August  last  the  writer  visited  St  Peter's  Reserve,  which  is  on 
the  Red  River  of  the  North,  midway  between  the  city  of  Winnipeg 
and  the  lake  that  name.  This  is  the  chief  Cree  settlement  in 
Manitoba.  Mrs.  Muckle,  wife  of  Major  Muckle,  government  agent, 
conducted  oar  party  a  mile  or  more  by  boat  upon  the  beautiful 
creek  that  runs  through  the  reserve^  until,  landing  on  the  bank,  we 
passed  up  through  a  vegetable  garden  to  the  comfortable  little  house 
of  Connsellor  John  Prince,  whose  Indinn  name  is  I-and-ivay-nay,  or 
Thunderbolt  He  was  not  at  home,  but  his  excellent  wife,  an  old 
squaw  of  good  features  and  finely  formed  hands  and  feet,  received 
us.  The  next  day  the  old  pair  paddied  up  in  a  birch  bark  to  the 
agent's  house.  The  counsellor  was  the  ideid  of  a  handsome  native, 
as  he  stood  smiling  before  us  in  his  official  bluc-cloth  coat  with  brass 
buttons  and  silver  medal.  He  was  fully  six  feet  in  his  moccasins, 
with  features  remarkably  like  those  of  the  late  Canadian  premier. 
Sir  John  Macdonald.  His  hair  fell  loose  and  curling  to  his  shoul- 
ders. He  was  affable  and  polite,  —  a  fine  representative  of  the  Cree 
nation  after  contact  for  two  generations  with  Christian  civilization. 
He  could  speak  little  English,  but  Mrs.  Muckle  was  an  excellent  in- 
terpreter. He  was  grandson  of  Pegwis,  —  a  renowned  warrior  in  his 
youth,  who  became  a  Christian  in  the  days  when  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  was  in  possession,  and  he  bad  proved  ever  a  steadfast  friend 
of  the  white  settlers.  We  had  heard  of  the  important  influence  that 
chief  had  used  in  shielding  the  land,  now  forming  the  province  of 
Manitoba,  from  attacks  of  the  Sioux,  and  asked  our  visitor  to  tell  us 
what  he  could  of  the  relations  between  Pegwis  and  the  Sioux.  As 
this  relates  to  matters  of  common  interest  to  dwellers  on  both  sides 
of  the  national  boundary  line,  we  give  his  tale  in  brief,  and  these 
two  legends  he  related,  which  wc  obtained  with  the  aid  of  our  kind 
hostess  as  interpreter.  He  said:  "I  was  never  on  the  war-path 
myself,  but  heard  of  the  Sioux  massacres  in  Minnesota,  and  of  the 
many  fights  between  my  people  and  that  nation  in  early  days,  before 
peace  was  made.  I  always  thought  the  Sioux  were  foolish  for  fight- 
ing the  whites.  Some  of  them  came  here  from  Minnesota  and  Dar 
kota,  and  called  on  Pegwis,  my  grandfather.  He  was  displeased  with 
them,  though  they  came  to  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace.  The  Sioux 
are  sly  foxes  and  cruel  as  wolves.  Pegwis  felt  this  from  the  first. 
Wah-ni-tii  smoked  with  him  before  the  Scotch  settlers  came.  Wah- 
ni-tii  was  good  to  the  whites,  and  had  English  medals  ;  but  soon 

after  he  killed  all  the  Saulteaux  on  the  plains  he  could  catcli.  The 
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next  generation  of  Sioux  were  worse  ;  ten  of  them  came  from  the 
States  to  see  Pegwis  at  St.  Peter's,  and  pretended  to  regret  having 
killed  Lhe  Americans.  One  of  them  was  the  bad  chief  called  Little 
Crow,  who  had  gathered  up  the  bands  and  made  the  attacks  in  Min- 
nesota. My  graadiaLher  was  annoyed  and  angry  at  them,  and  died 
during  a  visit  of  these  Skmx.  He  had  heart-trouUe.  Little  Crow 
was  soon  after  shot  and  killed  by  a  Mr.  Lam]ison.  The  last  advice 
Pegwis  gave  me  was  to  be  always  friendly  with  the  whites."  Being 
asked  to  tell  us  some  folk>tales  of  the  Crees,  I-and-way-nay  lit  his 
pipe,  smoked  for  a  while,  and  with  much  gesticulation  and  smiling 
animation  related  the  ioUowing : — 

T/u  Loon. 

IVcsa-Kaich-ack,  or,  as  the  Plain  Crees  call  him,  Nctii-boo-su}  gave 
a  feast,  inviting  all  the  birds.  He  told  them  he  wuuld  sing  them  a 
song,  and  they  were  to  shut  their  eyes  and  dance  round  him,  each 
also  to  turn  round  as  he  moved.  As  they  did  so^  Wtsa-Katck^k 
caught  each  bird,  one  by  on^  twisted  his  neck  and  threw  it  behind 
him.  The  Loon  noticed  that  the  cirde  was  getting  smaller,  and 
kept  his  eyes  open.  As  he  got  to  the  tent  door,  he  cried  out :  "  My 
brothers,  run  ;  he  is  killing  you  all !  "  Wesa-Katc^Htckt  hearing  this, 
ran  and  kicked  him  behind,  and  thus  injured  him  and  spoiled  the 
graceful  shape  of  his  legs,  so  he  still  as  he  moves  drags  them  behind 
him. 

The  Ka-Kaki. 

There  was  once  a  great  chief  who  lived  beside  Kischegumee, 
the  great  water.  He  and  his  wife  abode  peacefully,  with  an  only 
son  and  two  daughters,  who  were  just  growing  up  into  beautifid 
women.  These  girls  attracted  so  much  attention  and  admiration 
that  their  parents  were  afrakl  that  some  day  lovers  would  carry  them 
off.  To  prevent  this,  the  mother  took  them  in  her  canoe,  with  pro- 
visions to  last  a  long  time,  and  left  them  on  an  island  so  far  away 
she  thouj^ht  no  one  could  find  them.  Ka-kak^,  the  fish-hawk,  in  one 
of  his  excursions,  saw  these  maidens  on  the  lonely  island;  for  he 
could  fly  faster  and  farther  than  any  of  his  mates.  He  visited  them, 
and,  falling  in  love  with  one  of  them,  began  to  coniiider  how  iic 
should  release  them  from  their  imprisonment.  He  could  not  take 
one  away  and  leave  the  other  alone ;  but  he  told  them  of  a  friend  of 
his,  who  wore  magic  moccasins  and  had  a  wonderful  sword  which 
never  failed  him,  whatever  he  tried  to  do  with  it  The  girls  said 
that  if  KaJcak^  would  bring  his  friend,  they  would  get  married  and 

^  The  name  given  to  this  mythical  demigod  fnMn  Lake  Winnipeg  to  Httdsmi*t 
Bay  is  IVtsa-Katck-tuk,  while  along  the  Red  River,  and  from  it  to  the  Roclqr  Moun* 
twis,  the  Plain  Crees  caM  htm  Atni-ioihsu* 
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go  with  Kft>kak6  and  his  friend  to  their  wigwams.  Away  flew  Ka- 
kak^  and  told  his  friend,  who  was  only  too  glad,  for  he  had  heard 
of  these  charming  maidens,  of  their  beauty  and  sweet  disposition. 
Ka-kakc  undertook  to  guide  his  friend  to  the  island,  and  they  started 
together.  His  friend  was  wise  and  powerful,  and  his  magic  mocca- 
sins took  hiin  as  quick  as  thought.  He  must  take  his  magic  sword  ; 
£or  when  his  father  had  left  it  to  him,  he  told  him  never  to  part  with 
it  nor  let  any  one  use  it  or  touch  it,  or  the  charm  would  be  broken. 

About  half  way  the  friend  flew  quickly,  like  a  partridge,  rising 
sometimes  far  ahead  of  Karkak^  who^  when  he  became  weary, 
would  think  of  his  love  on  the  island,  and  that  would  give  him  fresh 
strength. 

*'  Are  you  tired  ? "  Ka  kak^'s  friend  would  ask  him,  and  he  would 
answer:  "Yes,  but  I  wiil  not  give  up."  As  they  ncared  the  island, 
Ka-kak^  caught  up  to  his  friend,  but  so  dead  tired  that  his  friend 
landed  first. 

He  found  that  Ka-kake  had  not  told  him  half  how  beautiful  and 
charming  the  maidens  were,  and  he  determined  to  have  one  of  them 
for  his  wife.  He  had  a  sister,  of  whom  he  was  very  fond,  and 
who  loved  him  dearly,  and  he  said :    I  will  go  and  tell  my  sister 

that  we  are  coming  with  our  brides."  While  he  went  to  see  his  si^ 
ter,  the  chief's  wife,  the  mother  ol  the  girls  heard  of  their  marriagei, 
and  forgiving  her  daughters,  she  set  about  to  prepare  a  great  mar- 
riage-feast. Ka-kak^'s  friend  found  his  sister,  and  told  her  of  his 
marriage,  asking  her  for  the  sake  of  her  love  of  him  to  receive  his 
bride  kindly  and  treat  her  like  a  sister.  When  he  returned  to  the 
island,  the  four  made  preparations  for  starting  on  their  journey. 
They  toU  their  brides  to  step  in  thdr  footsteps,  planting  each  foot 
in  the  print  of  her  husband's  moccasin  till  they  reached  the  shores 
and  then  to  hold  on  to  what  he  gave  her,  and  she  would  fly  through 
the  air  with  him.  They  soon  arrived  in  their  own  country.  Coo- 
Coo-hoo,  the  owl,  saw  them  and  envied  Ka-kak^r  and  his  lovely 
bride.  The  owl  and  the  raven  stood  apart  and  would  not  join  in 
the  welcome.  To  provide  abundance  of  meat,  Ka-kak6's  friend  pro- 
posed that  they  should  have  a  hunt,  and  the  crow  called  out  to  an- 
nounce the  gathering.  Ka-kak^'s  friend  said  to  him  :  "  You  go  to 
tiie  west  and  I  will  go  the  east,  and  then  we  will  meet  and  drive 
the  moose  before  us."  In  a  short  time  they  had  the  moose  in  a 
circle,  and  the  friend  took  his  sword  and  struck  off  the  heads  of  the 
moose  and  partridges.  No  wonder  he  loved  his  sword,  for  it  gave 
him  food  for  all  his  tribe. 

Mudjekewis,  the  west-wind,  was  asked  to  call  the  young  men  of 
the  tribe  to  gather  in  the  meat  from  the  woods,  but  the  raven  was 
not  asked  to  come.   Mudjekewis  was  calling,  "  0-hoH)-o-ho-o,  come^ 
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for  the  chief's  son-in-law  has  plenty  of  food,"  and  all  the  young  men 
went  to  bring  it  in  for  the  marriage-feast.  Ka-kak^  went  to  show 
where  the  moose  lay,  for  his  friend  went  so  fast  on  his  magic  moc- 
casins that  the  young  men  could  not  keep  up  wuh  him.  When  they 
arrived  at  the  spot  they  saw  that  the  moose  were  not  shot,  but  all 
their  heads  were  cut  off,  and  there  was  enough  of  meat  to  fill  every 
tent  The  owl  and  the  raven  were  ashamed  that  they  had  not  gone 
to  help  m  the  hunt  The  chiefs  wife  talked  with  her  daughters, 
asking  how  so  many  had  been  killed.  Through  politeness  she  did 
not  speak  to  her  son-in-law.  Ka-kak6's  friend  told  his  wife  never  to 
touch  his  sword,  and,  being  a  good  wife,  she  kept  her  word.  The 
sister  of  Ka-kak6's  friend  wns  lonely  and  felt  deserted  ;  she  sat  in 
her  tepee  far  away  and  wept  till  she  could  not  see  ;  so  her  brother 
said  :  "  We  will  go  and  sec  my  poor  sister."  He  left  Ka-kake  with 
iiisiructions  to  take  care  of  those  left  behind,  and  started  with  his 
bride  and  her  brother.  He  told  her  to  plant  her  feet  in  his  foot- 
prints, and  they  went  very  fast. 

When  near  his  sister's  wigwam  be  left  his  wife  and  hurried  for- 
ward to  see  his  sister.  Her  eyes  were  blind  and  her  beauty  was 
spoiled  with  weeping.  Coming  to  the  wigwam,  he  stooped  to  look 
in,  and  said  :  "  My  sister,  I  have  come  ! "  Now  the  birds  had  been 
mocking  her,  telling  her  many  times  that  her  brother  had  come, 
and  she  did  not  believe  that  it  was  really  her  brother's  voice.  So 
she  answered  :  "  Muclu^  animoos  !  bad  dog,  is  this  the  way  you  cheat 
me.'"  He  said,  softly  :  "It  is  true,  my  sister;  I  am  here."  She 
lifted  her  eyes,  saw  him,  and  was  glad.  He  took  medicinal  earth 
and  rubbed  her  eyes  and  face  with  it,  when  her  sight  and  beauty 
returned.  He  said:  ** Arise,  my  sister,  and  set  your  wigwam  in 
order,  for  my  wife  is  coming."  As  she  dkl  so,  he  went  and  brought 
his  wife  and  her  brother.  The  brother  was  so  pleased  that  he  fell  in 
love  with  the  lovely  girl,  and  she  became  his  wife. 

They  returned  to  the  chiefs  tent,  and  all  lived  happily. 

The  raven  is  worth  nothing  at  all,  either  for  f<  od  or  anvthing  else; 
yet  he  was  very  envious,  and  followed  them,  ciyi:ig,  "Caw!  caw! 
caw!"  and  he  is  still  complaining  and  crying  wherever  he  goes. 
The  owl  loved  Ka-kake  s  bride  and  still  cries  for  her.  He  is  such  a 
talc-bearer  that  he  never  ceases  to  tell  how  Ka-kak6  stole  his  wife 
from  the  island.  He  sits  by  himself  and  cries  all  night  long,  "  0-hoo- 
coo'hoo'ho-hoo ! " 

C  fftmiltam. 

Toronto,  Februaiy,  1891. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  ESKIMO  OF  PORT  CLARENCE, 

*  ^LASKA. 

During  the  jMst  spring  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with  a 
party  of  Eskimo  from  Port  Clarence,  Alaska,  who  stopped  in  Chi> 
cago  on  their  way  to  Washington.  The  P'irty  was  in  charge  of  Capt. 
Miner  W.  Bruce,  to  whom  I  am  under  great  obligations  for  his  kind- 
ness and  assistance. 

I  desired  particularly  to  ascertain  if  certain  traditions,  which  are 
of  great  importance  in  the  mythology  of  the  eastern  Eskimo,  are 
found  in  Alaska  also,  and  if  the  peculiar  secret  language  of  the  An- 
gakut  is  known  to  the  tribes  of  the  extreme  West  Following  are 
the  results  <A  my  fragmentary  inquiries  : — 

The  Greenland  tale  of  the  mistress  of  the  sea  animals  is  known. 
According  to  the  Alaskan  tradition,  a  girl  was  thrown  overboard  by 
her  father.  She  clung  to  the  gunwale  of  the  boat.  Then  the  father 
cut  off  the  joints  of  her  hands  and  fingers,  one  after  the  other.  The 
first  joints  were  transformed  into  salmon,  the  second  into  seals,  the 
third  into  walrus,  the  metacarpal  bones  into  whales.  I  could  not 
obtain  any  further  information  in  regard  to  the  tradition. 

The  following  sun  myth  is  of  interest  as  showing  clearly  in- 
fluences of  the  mythology  of  the  Indians  who  inhabit  the  coast  of 
southern  Alaska: — 

Once  upon  a  time  the  people  were  assembled  in  a  singing  house 
While  they  were  dancing  the  sun  disappeared,  and  nobody  knew  what 
had  become  of  it.  The  people  were  unable  to  go  hunting,  and  soon 
all  their  provisions  were  exhaiistod.  Then  they  told  the  women  to 
mend  their  clothing  carefully,  and  to  make  as  many  boots  as  pos- 
sible. These  they  put  into  bags  and  set  out  in  search  of  the  sun. 
It  was  dark  all  the  time.  They  followed  the  seacoast,  and  went  so 
long  that  they  wore  out  their  boots.  Then  they  took  new  ones 
from  their  travelling-bags.  After  many  days  they  came  to  a  country 
which  swarmed  with  seals,  walrus,  and  deer.  There  they  found  a 
people  whose  language  they  did  not  understand  After  some  time, 
however,  they  learned  to  converse  with  them.  They  asked  these 
people  if  they  had  seen  the  sun.  The  latter  replied  that  they  would 
come  to  five  places.  At  the  fifth  j)lacc  there  lived  a  woman  who 
had  both  the  sun  and  the  moon  in  her  house.  Then  they  v.'cnt  on 
It  was  very  cold,  and  they  ran  as  fast  as  they  could  in  order  to  keep 
warm.  When  their  provisions  began  to  run  short,  they  reached 
another  country  which  swarmed  with  game.  They  found  a  people 
whose  language  they  did  not  understand,  but  after  some  time  they 
were  able  to  converse  with  each  other.  T^ere  th^  obtained  the 
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same  information  as  before,  and  went  on.  It  was  very  cold,  and 
they  ran  as  ^t  as  they  could,  in  order  to  keep  warm.   When  their 

provisions  began  to  run  short,  they  reached  a  third  country  which 
swarmed  with  game.  They  met  a  people  whose  language  they  did 
not  understand.  After  some  time  they  were  able  to  converse,  and 
upon  their  inquiries  they  were  told  that  at  the  second  place  which 
they  would  reach  there  lived  a  woman  named  Itudlu'qpiaq,  who  had 
both  sun  and  moon,  but  that  it  was  very  doubtful  if  they  would  be 
able  to  obtain  it.  Then  they  went  on.  It  was  very  cold,  and  they 
ran  as  fast  as  tbey  could,  in  order  to  keep  warm.  When  their  pro* 
visions  began  to  run  low,  they  reached  a  country  which  swarmed 
with  game.  There  they  found  dwarfs,  who  tried  to  escape  when 
they  saw  the  strong  men  coming.  They  caup^ht  them,  however,  and 
learned  that  at  the  next  place  they  would  find  the  bouse  of  Itudlu'c|- 
piaq,  who  had  both  sun  and  moon. 

They  went  on.  On  their  way  they  found  ice  and  driftwood  ob- 
structing their  way,  but  they  kicked  it  aside.  At  that  time  the 
people  were  very  strong  and  able  to  lift  heavy  stones.  After  they  had 
gone  a  long  time  they  saw  a  singing  house.  When  they  came  near, 
they  went  very  slowly,  because  they  were  afraid.  At  last  one  of  the 
men  tied  his  jacket  around  his  waist  and  tied  his  pants  around  bis 
knees.  Then  he  crept  cautiously  through  the  entrance  and  put  his 
head  through  the  door  in  the  bottom  of  the  floor.  He  saw  a  young 
woman,  Itudlu'qpiaq,  sitting  in  the  middle  of  the  rear  of  the  house. 
Her  father  was  sitting  in  the  middle  of  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
house,  her  mother  in  the  middle  of  the  left-hand  side.  In  each  of 
the  rear  corners- a  ball  was  hanging  from  the  roof.  At  the  right- 
band  side  was  a  large  ball,  and  at  the  left>hand  side  a  smaller  one. 
Then  he  whispered :  "  Itudlu'qpiaq,  we  came  to  ask  you  for  some 
light"  Then  her  mother  said :  "  Give  them  the  small  ball."  The 
man,  however,  refused  and  asked  for  the  large  ball.  Then  Itudlu'q- 
piaq took  it  down  and  gave  it  a  kick.  It  fell  right  into  the  entrance 
hole.  The  people  took  it  and  ran  outside.  Then  they  tore  the  bail 
to  pieces  and  the  daylight  came  out  of  it.  It  was  not  warm  at  once, 
but  it  grew  warmer  day  after  day  If  they  had  taken  the  small  ball 
it  would  have  been  light,  but  ii  would  have  remained  cold. 

The  myth  almost  invites  the  interpretation  that  it  refers  to  the 
imprisonment  of  the  sun  during  the  polar  night ;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  sun  as  a  captive  in  a  round  box,  and  suspended 
from  the  rafters  of  a  hous^  is  one  of  the  salient  features  of  all  the 
myths  of  the  North  Pacific  coast.  It  is  therefore  likely  that  this 
tale,  which  is  not  known  to  the  eastern  Eskimo,  is  mainly  due  to  In- 
dian  influences,  and  not  an  independent  myth  which  had  its  oric^in 
in  the  observation  of  the  changes  of  the  seasons.    The  description 
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of  an  ancient  race  who  were  so  strong  tliat  they  were  able  to  lift 
large  stones  is  known  in  the  East. 

The  myth  of  a  woman  who  married  a  dog  and  who  had  ten  chil* 
dren,  five  of  whom  were  dogs,  while  the  other  five  became  the  ances- 
tors of  the  Eqidlit  or  Indians,  is  also  known. 

The  Angakok  language,  examples  of  which  from  Baffin  Land  were 
given  in  vol.  vii.  p.  45,  of  this  Journal,  is  very  interesting.  I  ob- 
tained fitty  words.  Some  of  these  arc  simply  taken  from  dialects  of 
neighboring  tribes.  It  is  worth  remarking  that,  generally  speaking, 
the  Angakok  woid  is  found  in  the  dialects  of  Greenland  and  Labra- 
dor, while  the  ordinary  word  may  be  unknown  m  these  countries. 
This  corroborates  the  view  that  the  Angakok  word  represents  an 
older  form  of  speech.  Some  words  are  simply  descriptive.  A  num* 
her  of  these  agree  with  the  descriptive  words  of  the  Angakok  lan- 
guages of  the  Kast,  as,  for  instance,  pduk  (bag),  for  mother.  It  is  re- 
markable that  some  of  the  words  in  the  Angakok  languages  of  the 
East  and  of  Alaska  agree.  For  instance  :  nujvik  (Alaska),  nubik 
(Baffin  Land),  for  house ;  qumaxfJak  (Alaska),  komaruak  (Green- 
land), for  cariboo.  The  Greenland  form  of  the  last  word  was  re- 
corded before  the  distinction  between  k  and  q  was  clearly  made.  It  is 
likely,  from  the  analogy  with  the  Alaskan  form,  that  Uie  word  was 
fomantak.  The  word  for  *'dead"  is  interesting  on  account  of  its 
meaning,  the  literal  translation  being  "felling  through  the  hole." 


EnsIUh 

Ordm,irv 

I.anv;ii.ii;<". 

angakok 

angakok 

qile'dlik 

Greenland:  qilavoq,  he  practises 
sorcery;  qitdlat,  something  used 
for  bewitching  a  person. 

auron  borealis  kd'riet 

ta'rvit 

Uood 

auk 

nivinji^qtoq 

blood  in  body 

(vein  ?) 

tdttmaningli'jiiq 

blanket 

qipik 

aiinu'tit 

Greenland :  aumit,  skin  for  wrap* 

boat 

umiaq 

pinf»  corpse.    I.abr.,  Ixnldino:. 

igdlervikjut 

Greenland:  igdlerpoq,  hegoe» into 

man's  boat 

igdli'nin 

the  kayak 

qayaq 

boy 

qitungaq 

mtkiqtle'a 

mikijoq,  smaU. 

brother,  my — 

ane'ngtga 

aniaqa'ta 

cariboo 

tu'kto 

5  cjumrixd'ak 

Greenland,  Aofafcok  languags: 

(  tukidlik 

komaruak. 

doud 

qilai'dlaq 

sile'iuktoq 

Labrador:  it  is  rainii^. 

coat,  wate?^ 

Ica'pitaq 

tS'xozuq 

mt'ngadluk 

dea4 

izukn'rtoq 

sscbe  falls  throi^b  a  bole. 

dog 

qimu'giin 

qint^mik 

drum 

sau'yaq 

imu'gaq 

Greenland:  imigpoq,  it  resounds. 

drmnsllck 

Icasau'tMi 

qilanfsaq 

Greenland :  qilaii^  dram. 
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ears 

European 

eyes 
father 

fos 


girl 

ban  won 
heart 

houae^  tent^ 

singing  hoi 
husband,  my 

ke 
knife 

woman'a  knife 

man  (homo) 

man  (vir) 
mittens 
mother,  my 

orphan  boy 
(or  boy  ?) 

paddle  of 
kayak 

paddle  of  boat 

polar  bear 

sea 

seal,  various 

kfaub 
alck 
apirit 

atone 


siu'tik  nadlati'tik 
nirijoq  kuidla'soq 
neloa'nnfait  tanguit 


issik 
atft'tt 


qingnau'tik 
po'uk 


pisttka'nuq  pamie'dlik 


Q'naq 
u''nun 


uFgn 

aiHcyo 

sa'vik 
o'dln 

nfifnn 

inuk 

angut 

a'qCdk 

akaga 


qopaaFak 

angune'utt 

iqsa'roq 

nujvik 

angutau'nra 

5  to'uaq 

\  kitliq 
ki'pnn 
kimafdlik 

ta'pqaq 

t^mak 

qilarai' 
artlfaq 
p^uga 


iliyv'raiik  qoajSTk 
paqgauTtik  aaadhu'tik 


angun 

nanuq 
ta'iioq 


kC'qairtoq 
tomgnaq 

nyaxaq 
ma^aaq 


walrus 

water 

whale 

wife,  my 

wind 

woman 

wolf,  wolverine^ 


luviq 
imiq 

aqbiq 
niilia'ga 
anu're 
amaq 


sajdlaua 

kigfftuac 

imaq 

umi'dlik,  pL 
umPdBrit 
na'ngitoq 

qile'tjra  (my — ) 
(  si'maq,  pi.  sl'meit 
(qa'dluk,pl.qa'dlut 

airi'niq 

tuga'dlik 
dnaq 

aarpilik 

seni'dlt? 


Greenland :  nftlagpoq,  he  Uatena. 

tanguit,  known  in  other  Alaskan 
dialects. 

=  bag;  in  Greenland,  used  for 

mother  only. 
=  having  a  tail;  fdsuqfngin  the 

Angakok  langimge  of  Baffin^ 

Land. 

Greenland :  anguvS,  he  catches  it. 
Greenland:  pit  of  the  stomach. 
Baffin  Land,  Angakok  language; 

nfl'bik. 
Greenland:  aqgut, n man 


=s  inatnunent  for  catting  croaawise 
=  havi  ng  tiie  handle  of  a  woman's 

knife. 

Compare  Greenland  Angakok  lan- 
guage: tafmoak(?)b 

Compare  Greenland  Aagakok  lan- 
guage: taursak. 


Greenland,  Angakok  language : 
pouga. 

Greenland  traditions:  quaits&ka'ka, 

my  young  ones. 
Labrador :  saqikpft,  he  pushes  it 

away. 

=  having  teedk 
Greenland:  ocean. 
=s  having  a  beard. 


sayu'qartoq 

nidifi'staq 

kaja'ptdOc 


See  angakol^r 

known  in  other  Alaskan  dialects, 
known  in  other  Alaskan  dialects, 

Greenland, 
having  tusks. 
(=  shore?) 

= having  a  whale*a  taH 
SB  woilcer* 

Compare  nule,  wife. 


Franz  Boas. 
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NOTES  ON  ESKIMO  TRADITIONS. 

Most  of  the  households  in  the  Eskimo  Village,  belonging  to  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition,  were  from  localities  under  mission- 
ary influences.  Two  families,  however,  were  from  Nachvak,  farther 
north  than  the  others,  and  at  some  distance  from  Rama,  the  most 
northern  mission.  From  Conieossuck,  the  head  of  one  of  these 
households,  through  the  medium  of  Georgie  Deer,  a  bright  Eskimo 
from  Rigoulette,  were  obtained  the  two  tales  which  follow ;  the  nar- 
rator reciting  a  few  words  at  a  tim^  and  pausing  until  these  were 
interpreted  and  written  out^ 

L  olOmgwa.1 

In  the  old  times,  Sedna'  came  up  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
while  there  was  seen  by  an  old  heathen'  woman  named  Oirmj^wa, 
who  had  been  left  on  an  island,  with  two  or  three  children,  by  a 
party  of  heathen,  while  on  their  way  to  visit  other  heathen. 

Olungwa  wanted  Sedna  to  t^o  >)elow  the  water  a^ain,  and  so  went 
walking  out  to  her  upon  the  water,  and  combed  her  hair.^ 

After  Oliingwa  combed  her  hair,  she  returned  to  the  bottom. 

There  was  a  party  of  heathen  men  talking  about  something  in  a 
dark  house,  where  there  was  no  light  In  the  winter,  one  of  these 
men  went  out  to  the  island  because  Ol&ngwa  was  there.  One  day, 
Olungwa  left  the  man  and  walked  on  the  water  to  her  home,  where 
her  husband  gave  her  his  leader  dog.  She  then  went  back  to  the 
island  in  the  night,  and,  going  to  the  door  of  the  house,  asked  the 
man  she  had  left  on  the  island  the  day  before  whrrt  they  had  to  eat. 

In  the  winter  she  went  home.  There  an  old  heathen'  man  (an- 
gakok?)  was  talking  with  another  heathen'  man  about  her.  He 
would  not  believe  her  to  be  a  lieathen.'  She  was  listening  to  them, 
but  they  did  not  know  it.  He  said,  "How  is  it  she  cannot  melt 
solder,*  as  I  can  do,'  if  she  is  a  heathen.'  While  he  was  talking  she 
came  in  through  the  door.  Then  she  went  out  and  took  a  handful 
of  sod  or  turf,  and  going  in  again  held  it  out  in  her  hand.  She  said 
to  the  man  who  did  not  believe  she  could  melt  solder,  "Here  is 
some  turf."  She  smacked  her  other  hand  on  top  of  it  .^leverr^l  times 
while  they  looked  at  her.  She  said,  "Turf  now,"  and  the  last  time 
she  smacked  her  hand  on  the  turf,  it  melted,  and  running  between 
her  fingers  fell  on  the  floor  as  shining  solder.  The  man  who  did 
not  believe  became  ashamed,  and  next  day  went  and  "hung"'  him- 

'  The  Eskimo  story  teller,  of  which  class  there  is  usually  a  representative  in 
each  village,  is  obliged  to  narrate  the  stories  correctly,  as  it  is  considered  a  part 
of  tlte  dnty  of  tho  audioice  to  correct  Us  iDseeuiadct. 
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self,  becaiue  he  was  wrong,  and  Olt&ngwa  could  do  what  he  could 
not 

1  This  ttofy  seemed  to  be  made  up  of  sereral  short  parts,  some  of  which  are 
apparentily  incomplete  and  show  but  little  relation  to  each  other.  Collected  Octo- 
ber 2,  1893.  OlQnj^wa,  as  the  writer  understands,  was  a  raedicine  woman,  perhaps 
an  angakok,  or  possibly  a  pivdlerortok,  "  a  mad  or  delirious  person,"  able  to  fore- 
tell events,  unfold  the  thou^^hts  of  others,  and  **  even  gifted  with  a  faculty  of  wallc- 
ingupon  the  water,  besides  the  highest  perfection  in  divining;,  but  was  at  the  same 
time  greatly  feared."    Rink's  Tales  and  T  raditions  of  the  Eskimo,  p.  56. 

*  "  Sedna  "  has  been  substituted  in  each  case  for  the  following  words  of  the 
interpreteTt  "the  woman  whose  lingers  liad  been  cut  off,"  as  it  is  supposed  tliat 
the  phrase  refers  to  her.  "Their  Supreme  Being  is  a  woman  whose  name  is 
Sedna."    Boas,  "  Central  Eskimo,"  6th  An.  Rep.  Bur.  Ethnology,  p.  583. 

When  telliog  of  Sedna,  Conieossuck  and  his  wife  would  clutch  the  top  of  the 
table,  from  the  side,  then  letting  go  the  right  hand  would  draw  it  edgewise  over 
the  fingers  of  the  left:  or  she  would  hold  both  hands  while  he  struck  them  with 
the  edge  of  his  :  thus  representing  the  cutting  of{  of  Sedna's  fingers,  the  stoiy  of 
which,  also,  is  related  in  Boas'  "  Central  Eskimo." 

*  "  Heathen,"  was  used  almost  invariably  by  the  dm'stianised  Eskimo  at  tlie 
village,  to  designate  those  from  the  north  of  Labrador,  or  even  their  own  ances> 
tors  prevtou'5  to  thi-ir  conversion  by  the  Moravian  missionaries.  In  this  instance, 
however,  it  was  probably  used  by  the  interpreter,  to  signify  medicine  or  angakok, 
and  in  note*  of  this  tale  the  reference  to  ''angakok"  must  be  understood  in  this 
connection. 

^  It  is  supposed  that  Sedna's  hair  was  infested  with  vermin,  that  after  the  comb- 
ing all  this  vermin  turned  to  seals  and  her  hair  to  flaunting  sea-weed,  and  that  this 
was  done     Oliingwa  as  an  atonement 

*  It  was  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  significance  of  the  word  "solder," 
as  used  ^jv  the  interpreter. 

*  The  following  explanatory  sentence  inserted  by  Conieossuck  at  this  point  of 
the  story  suggests  eitho'  that  he  did  not  believe  in  the  angakok  or  that  he  under> 
stood  some  of  the  impositions  used  by  them  to  impress  the  credulous.  "He  did 
not  really  melt  solder.  He  stole  it  from  the  whites  and  made  others  believe  he 
melted  iu" 

^  The  words  of  the  Eddmo  interpreter,  and  later  of  the  informer,  have  often 
been  remodeled  and  arranged  to  complete  the  sense*,  however,  those  indaded 

within  quotation  marks  are  exactly  retained.  In  many  cases  where  more  specific 
words  should  be  substituted  the  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  exact  sense  of  the 
words  used  will  not  permit  a  cliange. 

II.  THE  GIRL  WHO  MARRIED  THE  JAW  BONE  OF  A  WHALE,  AND  THE 
ONE  WHO  MARRIED  THE  WING  BONE  OF  AN  EAGLE.^ 

There  was  once  a  number  of  young  girls  who  toolc  for  their  hus- 
bands anything  that  they  could  get,  even  such  things  as  stones  and 
bones  of  dead  animals  or  people. 

A  girl  once  took  a  stone  for  her  husband,  and  because  she  did 

this  she  was  turned  into  a  stone.^ 

Another  took  a  whale's  jaw  bone  for  her  husband,^  and  then  the 
jaw  l>one  turned*  into  a  living  whale,  which  carried  her  off  into  the 
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water,  and  to  an  island.'  After  tbey  got  to  the  island,  the  whale 
tamed  into  a  man  and  they  lived  there  as  man  and  wife.  Then 
the  father  and  mother*  of  the  girl  set  out  into  a  boat  to  get  her. 
Her  husband,  fearing  she  might  try  to  get  away,  tied  one  end  of  a 
line,  such  as  was  used  in  fishing,  around  her,  and  fastened  the  end 
of  it  to  a  stake  used  in  stretching  skins.  This  stake  was  driven 
into  the  ground  inside  the  tent,  so  that  she  could  gO  out  and  around 
as  far  as  the  line  would  let  her  go. 

When  the  girl's  father  and  mother  came  to  get  her,  she  was  out 
of  the  tent,  and  her  husband  was  inside ;  so  he  could  not  see  her. 
She  kept  the  line  as  tight  as  usual,  and  untieing  it  from  herself, 
tied  it  to  a  stake,  so  that  it  would  be  kept  tight  She  then  got  into 
the  boat,  and  went  off  with  her  father  and  mother.  Her  husband 
thought  she  was  there,  because  the  line  was  tight  At  last  be  pulled 
on  the  line  to  bring  her  in,  but  it  did  not  move.  Then  he  pulled 
harder;  the  stake  came  up,  and  he  pulled  in  the  line,  and  saw  the 
stake  at  the  end  of  it.  He  then  went  out  to  look  for  her,  and  saw 
that  she  was  gone.  So  he  turned  into  a  whale,^  and  went  after  the 
boat  as  it  was  going  off. 

When  he  bee^an  to  catch  up  to  the  boat  in  which  was  his  wife, 
with  her  fallier  and  mcjther,  they  threw  out  iier  boots.  Coming  to 
these  he  stopped  to  fight  ^  them,  and  stayed  a  long  time  until  the 
boat  had  left  him  a  long  ways  behind.  Then  he  left  the  boots,  and 
started  after  the  boat  As  he  again  neared  %  tb^  threw  out  her 
breeches  and  he  stopped  to  fight'  with  the  breeches  until  the  boat 
had  left  him  far  behind.  He  then  gave  chase  again,  and  as  he  caught 
up  with  it,  they  threw  out  her  coat  (allgl).  This  was  the  last  thing 
she  had  to  throw  out,  and  they  got  to  the  land  while  he  was  fighting 
with  the  coat.  At  last  he  left  it,  and  went  on  after  her.  But  as 
soon  as  they  had  reached  the  shore,  they  had  left  the  boat  and  gone 
inland.  The  whale  reached  the  boat  at  last,  and  broke  it  up.  As 
he  did  this,  his  head  turned  to  bone,  and  he  tried  to  go  on  shore 
after  his  wife^  but  he  could  not  get  beyond  the  beach,  although  he 
rushed  against  it  many  times.  At  last  when  he  found  he  could  not 
go  after  her  any  farther,  he  turned  into  the  bones  of  a  whale's 
head.« 

Another  girl  took  the  wing  bone*  of  an  eagle  for  her  husband. 
The  bone  turned  into  an  eagle,*  and  carried  her  to  a  shelf  of  rock  on 
the  face  of  a  cliff,  from  which  she  could  not  get  away.  Then  he 
used  to  go  and  get  rabbits^  and  birds  which  he  took  there,  for  her 
to  eat.  The  girl  could  not  live  there,  as  she  could  not  get  away,  but 
had  to  sit  still  on  the  small  shelf  of  rock.  She  could  not  get  up  if 
she  wanted  to.  So  every  time  the  eagle  went  away  after  tnrds  and 
rabbits,  she  would  take  the  bones  ^  of  the  birds  and  rabbits  that  he 
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bad  brought  to  her  and  bnid  them  into  a  rope.  One  day  he  went 
and  got  a  young  deer*  to  take  to  her.  While  he  was  away,  she 
made  the  bone  string  long  enough  to  reach  to  the  base  of  the  diff,'' 
caught  a  stone  with  it,  and  hauled  it  up.  In  making  the  bone 
string,  she  had  worn  off  the  ends  of  her  fingers,  so  that  the  finger 
bones  stuck  out,  being  bare  of  flesh.  She  then  went  down  on  the 
string,  and  went  home  to  her  friends.  When  the  eagle  came  back, 
and  found  her  gone,  he  went  to  her  tent  at  home  and  stayed  near  it, 
to  try  to  catch  her  out  of  doors,  and  take  her  back.  But  before  she 
went  out  one  of  the  men  killed  ihe  eagle  with  a  bone  arrow.  When 
he  killed  the  eagle,  it  turned  into  the  same  wing  bone  that  the  girl 
had  taken  for  a  husband. 

>  This  ttoiy  in  sabstance  was  abo  kaownhi  Greenland  and  la  recofded  aa  "  A 

Tale  about  Two  GirU."  Rink,  8th  Tale^  ta6^  aa  constructed  from  two  manu- 
scripts, one  from  Labrador  and  the  odter  written  down  in  Greenland  prior  to 

1828. 

*  The  giri  that  took  die  atone  for  a  hosband  la  not  faiclttded  in  the  atory  lecofded 

by  Rink. 

■  In  "A  Tale  about  Two  Girls,"  the  girls  were  playing  with  the  bones  of  the 
whale  and  eagle,  and  did  not  take  the  bones  for  their  husbands,  but  took  the  liv- 
ing whale  a»i  eagle  diat  came  when  each  said  she  would  have  anch  a  one  for  her 
husband. 

*  There  is  no  transformation  of  bones  to  animals  or  animab  to  men,  and  vice 
versa^  in  the  tale  recorded  by  Kink,  but  the  real  animals  appear  at  such  times, 
except  io  the  one  inataace  where  the  whale  turns  Into  a  piece  of  whalebone. 

*  In  **  A  Tale  about  Two  Giria,**  the  whale  ukcs  the  girl  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  after  making  her  eyes  and  ears  impenetrable.  There  she  bad  to  pick  paiaai- 
tic  crustaceans  off  his  body  when  he  was  at  home. 

*  In  the  tale  recorded  by  Rink,  the  brothera  go  for  her,  not  die  parents.  They 
try  three  times  before  succeeding  in  building  a  boat  aufficiendy  swift  for  the  task 
of  rescuing  her  from  die  whale.  The  one  which  thqr  uae  rivals  the  tea  birds  in 
swiftness. 

V  The  exact  meaning  of  "  fight  **  In  dda  oomectkm  la  ratter  cbscure,  but  (he 
Interpreter  could  give  nothing  more  defiidte. 

The  custom  of  throwing  out  garments  to  attract  the  attention  and  delay  pursu- 
ing animals  is  not  uncommonly  met  with  in  English  and  German  stories.  Differ- 
ent garments  are  mentioned  in  "A  Tale  sbottt  Two  Giris,"  but  the  difference  in 
the  simple  enomerathm  of  a  aeriea  of  garments  seema  cf  alight  unportance  la  this 

connection. 

*  At  this  point  the  narrator  touched  his  upper  arm. 

*  Only  birds  are  mentioned  in  "  A  Tale  about  Two  Giris." 

In  **  A  Tale  about  Two  Girls,**  the  more  a]q>ropriate  word,  ^rinews,*'  is  used 
instead  of  «bonea.**  This  difference,  however,  may  be  due  to  difficulties  in  inter- 
preting. 

»  In  "  A  Tale  about  Two  Girls,"  a  kayaker,  whom  ahe  saw  out  St  aen  one  W/f 
sends  a  boat  to  her  at  die  bottom  of  the  cliff. 
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III.  INITIATION  OF  THE  ANOAKOK.^ 

The  following  information  was  obtained  from  Peter  Polisher, 
the  oldest  Eskimo  in  the  village,  and  familiar  with  English.  He 
claimed  to  be  of  full  blood,  coming  from  Rigoulette  on  Hamilton 
Inlet.  A  firm  believer  in  the  Moravian  teachings  and  an  ardent 
reader  of  his  Bible,  printed  in  Eskimo  dialect,  he  could  not  under- 
stand why  any  one  should  be  desirous  of  obtaining  untrue  stories, 
or  ue^criptions  of  hcatiicn  ceremonies  and  beliefs;  but  being  assured 
that  the  object  was  comparisoii  with  the  tales  and  beliefs  of  other 
people,  and  thinking  that  it  would  be  well  to  explain  how  his  people 
had  formerly  lived,  so  that  the  advantages  of  his  present  faith  might 
be  made  more  apparent,  he  tried  to  give  as  much  information  as 
possible. 

^Vh<  n  the  £skim*o  desired  to  make  an  angakok,  he  said,  they 
would  take  a  man  and  double  him  up  with  his  knees  to  his  chin,  tie 
him  with  seal  lines  as  if  about  to  kill  him,  and  place  him  on  the 
floor  -  in  the  centre  of  the  house.  After  this,  they  put  out  the 
lights,  and  sang  a  heathen  song.* 

After  this  the  man  would  groan.  As  he  groaned  "the  old  fel- 
low" would  untie  him.  The  seal  lines,  used  in  tying  him  would 
"whip"  around  the  house  as  they  came  undone  and  fell  off  from 
him,  being  untied  and  thrown  back  by  a  spirit^ 

After  this  ceremony  of  becoming  untied  by  the  spirit,  he  was  the 
"head  one.  "* 

Tasting  the  Water.    After  this,  each  one  would  give  him  a  drink 

of  water  out  of  a  seal-skin  cup  made  for  that  special  occasion* 
This  drink  he  declared  good  or  bad  as  it  was  given  him  hv  various 
persons.  Sometimes  he  would  affirm  the  drink  to  taste  good  at  one 
time,  and  bad  at  another,  even  when  it  was  from  the  same  cup  of 
water. 

Firt  foHng,  Then  they  would  light  the  stone  lamps  and  sing 
a  song  m  which  all  would  join.  While  they  did  this,  the  angakok 
would  **act  wild,"  and  "  eat  the  fire  "  and  wicks  from  the  lamps.  In 

this  way  he  would  put  out  all  the  lights. 

Eating  the  Liver  of  the  Angakok.  When  a  man  was  "  made  "  an 
angakok,  the  "old  fellow,"  would  come  to  him  with  a  knife  like  a 
cheese-cutter's  knife,  and  try  to  kill  him.  The  angakok  would  try 
to  elude  him.  If  the  "old  fellow"  killed  him  he  cut  out  his  liver, 
and  ate  it.  Both  the  "old  fellow"  and  the  angakok  possessed  the 
power  to  "go  right  through"  the  side  or  roof  of  the  house  where 
there  was  no  door  or  other  opening,  so  that  the  chase  was  a  lively 
one.  The  angakok  oftoi  escaped,  but  sometimes  he  was  caught, 
and  the  <'old  fellow"  feasted  on  his  liver. 
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Teachings  of  the  Angakok,  The  angakok  was  supposed  to  tell 
the  people  what  they  should  do,  and  th^  sometimes  met  to  ask 

him.' 

On  such  occasions  all  would  go  into  one  house ;  as  soon  as  they 
were  all  in,  the  li^^hts  would  be  put  out.  When  ail  was  dark  inside 
tiie  liouse,  they  aii  sang  heathen  songs  "on  tlic  old  fellow's  side." 
Then  the  angakok  "  would  make  all  kinds  of  noise."  While  this 
went  on  the  people  asked  him  what  they  should  do.  Then  he  would 
call  on  one  of  the  *'bad  ones  to  tell  him,'*  and  then  he  would  tell  the 
people  what  the  "  black  one"  told  him  to  tell  them  J 

Sometimes  he  would  tell  the  married  men  that  they  should  change 
wives  for  a  time.*' ' 

Sometimes  when  there  was  only  one  or  two  of  his  friends  near 
the  angakok  would  "have  fun."  He  would  box,  wrestle,  and  talk 
with  them. 

Diet  Regulation  by  the  Angakok?  The  angakok  oi  dei  ed  that  when 
a  seal  was  killed,  the  men  eat  certain  portions  and  the  women 
certain  other  portbns.  The  fore  legs  "  had  to  be  "  eaten  by  the 
men  only,  and  the  lower  part  ^  had  to  be  eaten  by  the  women  only. 
The  men  bad  to  eat  the  '*hind  legs,"  and  the  men  and  boys  the 
head.  The  heart  belonged  to  the  women,  and  the  men  were  to 
have  none  tA  it.  If  the  men  ate  any  of  the  heart,  and  then  ate  any 
plant,  berries,  or  fruit,  they  would  be  poisoned  and  die. 

They  were  also  told  that  after  eating  a  fish  or  a  seal  they  must 
not  eat  any  fruit  or  [ibnt,  and  that  if  they  did  it  would  poison  them. 
There  were  both  black  and  red  berries,  and  they  were  commanded 
that  the  men  only  should  eat  the  red  berries,  and  that  the  black 
berries  were  only  for  the  women. 

When  a  <*lot  of  men"  go  hunting  walrus,  the  game  is  divided 
among  their  households.  The  first  one  to  spear  the  walrus  has  one 
of  his  "  ivories*"  the  second  gets  the  other,  and  each  one  that  spears 
it  gets  a  special  piece  of  the  meat,  but  all  that  go  hunting  get  a 
part.  When  a  man  gets  an  *' ivory,"  he  uses  It  to  make  a  "good 
dart "  or  harpoon.^ 

*  To  signify  a  spirit  or  an  angakok,  Peter  used  the  words  ''old  one,"  "old  fel* 
knr,*'  dark  one,** «  bad  one^*'  priest,** "  devil,**  or  *■  c^ioft**  In  these  woids,  as 
in  most  of  the  material  obtained  fiom  Peter,  it  is  not  difficult  to  detect  miasionanc 

Influences. 

I  Peter  doubled  himself  up,  to  show  the  position,  and  produced  a  piece  o''  seal 
Une,  such  as  was  used  in  the  tyfa^. 

•  Meaning  a  non-Christian,  or  ancient  sonj;;. 

•  Peter  su^rgcstcd  that,  pltliough  the  people  believed  this,  perhnps  some  bf  the 
friends  of  the  man  untied  him,  or,  even  sleight  of  hand  might  huvc  been  re.'^orted 

to  \ff  those  officiating  in  the  ceienumy*  . 

*  Medicine-man  or  angakolc  \ 

\ 

\ 
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•  It  is  possible  that  this  may  have  been  done  at  various  times  as  well  as  directly 
following  this  ceremony.  The  exact  sequence  and  connection  of  the  various  cere- 
monies, in  which  the  angakok  participated  after  his  initiation,  are  not  well  under* 
stood  by  the  author. 

'  Peter  said,  "just  as  we  now  learn  what  to  do  from  the  Bible." 

•  In  Boas'  "  Central  Eskimo,"  p.  593,  among  the  commands  issued  by  the  angar 
kok,  as  to  die  aaanner  of  atonm«nt»  is  mentioned  an  **excbai^  of  wives  lietween 
two  men.**  Peter  said,  '*  that  is  not  the  way  now.** 

•  Peter  touched  his  forearm. 

10  Peter  touched  his  upper  arm. 

Several  of  the  Eskimo  drew  pictures  of  harpoons,  etc.,  but  none  of  tliese 
exhibited  much  artistic  stdlL  However,  a  specimen  of  penmanship  (No.  350)  was 
secured  from  one  of  Peter's  household*  which,  considering  advantages  and  envi> 
ronments,  was  surprisingly  good. 

The  "  heathen  "  Eskimo  have  one  name,  while  those  who  have 
become  christianized,  or  who  have  been  long  in  contact  with  Euro- 
pean influence,  have  two  or  more.  That  Peter  was  coirect  in  this 
so  far  as  the  andividtials  at  the  village  were  concerned,  was  apparent 
on  studying  their  names*  One  little  fdlow  born  at  the  exposition 
was  named  Christophn'  Columbus  William  Polisher. 

The  influence  of  mission  teachings  on  the  names  is  very  great, 
many  from  the  Bible  being  used,  as  in  the  name  o£  one  of  Peter's 
household  :  Mary  Magdalene  Polisher. 

According  to  Geor<^no  Deer,  at  Rigoulette,  seal-skin  clothes  are  no 
longer  in  use,  the  people  dressing  in  garments  of  the  ordinary  civil- 
ized pattern,  made  of  cloth  bought  from  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 
The  men,  however,  have  their  hair  coats  and  breeches,  which  they 
use  only  when  fishing  in  bad  weather. 

In  regard  to  methods  of  hunting  and  fishing,  George  siud  that 
when  a  seal  is  caught  the  skin  is  cut  around  the  body,  and  pulled 
off  at  each  end  without  splitting  it  Then  they  cut  around  the  skin, 
until  a  long  line  is  produced.  When  a  man  goes  to  hunt  seal  at 
holes  in  the  ice,  his  wife  accompanies  him,  to  hold  the  line  that  is 
attached  to  his  spear.  They  cut  a  notch  in  the  ice,  and  taking  a 
bone  lever,  which  has  been  sharpened  at  one  end,  she  holds  it  verti- 
cally, and  so  that  the  sharp  end  is  pressed  hard  down  into  this  notch. 
The  line  then  being  fastened  to  the  bone,  close  to  the  ice,  is  easily 
held  by  her,  even  when  a  very  large  seal  is  speared.  Perliaps  it  was 
Irom  the  Europeans  of  the  trading-posts  that  the  Eskimo  children 
learned  to  play  with  dolts ;  at  any  rate,  Georgie's  babies  took  as  much 
comfort  with  their  rag  dolls  as  could  any  child  with  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  manufacture. 

Georgie  had  heard  of  various  tribes  living  inland  on  this  side  of  his 
home.  One  of  these  tribes,  the  "  Nascapee,"  or  "  Nasquapee"  Indi- 
ans, live  in  what  he  called  the  Miogan  countty.   They  wear  a  long 
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snowshoe,  v. bile  the  Indians  near  his  home  at  Rigoulette  wear 
round  snowshocs.  They  live  by  hunting  deer,  for  which  they  use 
little  huntin£^-do2:s.  These  people  arc  very  particular  that  their  dogs 
do  nut  eat  cerLaiii  parts  of  the  bones  oi  Uic  dcci  and  other  animals. 
They  believe  that  if  the  dog  eats  such  parts  of  the  bones  or  certain 
parts  of  tbe  meat,  they  would  have  bad  luck.  When  they  kill  any 
otter»  they  hang  the  feet  up  to  a  tree  for  good  luck.  They  believe  a 
partridge  must  be  picked  while  warm,  and  hung  to  the  belt  by  the 
wing  as  soon  as  killed,  or  they  would  be  unlucky. 

On  killing  a  porcupine,  they  tie  a  string  to  one  fore  and  one  hind 
foot,  and  so  carry  it  home  on  their  back.  As  soon  as  they  get  home, 
the  women  sharpen  a  stick,  and  put  it  through  up  to  the  nose,  then 
they  blow  up  the  animal  with  wind,  singe  the  hair  off,  and  hang  him 
up  over  the  fire,  so  that  he  will  turn  round  and  round  until  cooked. 
Then,  for  good  iuck,  they  hang  up  a  "green  brush  "  in  the  same 
way  and  leave  it  untO  all  the  "green  things"  are  burned  off  by  the 
fire. 

Harlan  L  Smith. 

SAGDIAW,  MiCBi  " 
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NEW  ENGLAND  FUNERALS. 

In  New  P'ngland  villages,  where  all  the  inhabitants  were  ac- 
quainted with  each  other,  the  news  of  a  death  circulated  rapidly,  and 
"  everybody  went  "  to  the  funeral,  which  was  usually  held  at  the 
house,  involving  mucli  care  aL  a  time  when  Lhc  iriends  were  least 
able  to  bear  it 

Thf  relatives  and  most  intimate  friends  were  generally  seated  in 
an  upper  room,  and  the  officiating  minister  stood  on  the  stairs*  where 
he  could  be  heard  above  gnd  below.  The  service  over,  *'the  person 
having  charge  of  the  funeral,"  known  on  festive  occasions  as  the 
master  of  ceremonieSi  standing  on  the  stairs,  called  in  a  loud  tone 
the  names  of  the  mourners  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  to  come 
down,  and  family  after  family  passed  out  to  take  their  proper  place 
in  the  procession.  This  list  was  carefully  prepared,  and  it  had  need 
to  be  :  to  give  the  names  of  the  immediate  family  was  easy  enoua^h, 
bul  when  it  came  to  settling  the  precise  place  of  the  far-off  branches, 
the  task  was  a  hard  one,  and  there  was  often  muc^  bitter  feeling 
when  by  some  inadvertence  the  shade  and  degree  of  kindred  have 
been  forgotten  or  misunderstood.  Brothers  and  their  families  must 
come  before  sisters,  nephews  took  precedence  of  nieces.  "The 
Woman's  Hour,"  of  which  we  hear  so  much  noW|  had  not  struck  in 
the  New  England  of  iSoa 

To  us  looking;  back  upon  those  days,  how  grim  and  forbidding 
many  of  the  customs  seem  !  The  idea  of  dressing  the  dead  in  the 
garments  they  had  worn  in  life  was  almost  unknown,  and  the  un- 
natural dress  added  one  more  to  the  painful  associations.  As  late 
as  fifty  years  ago,  young  girls  were  dressed  for  the  grave  with  plaitcd- 
bordered  caps,  concealing  sometimes  the  loveliest  and  most  luxuri- 
ant hair.  The  floral  decorations,  now  so  abundant,  were  a  thing 
unknown.  The  custom  of  strewing  the  bier  or  the  grave  with  flow* 
crs  is  old,  older  than  Christianity, — though  to  that,  as  to  so  many 
ancient  customs,  the  gospel  gave  a  new  and  beautiful  significance.  — 
but  New  England  has  long  retained  traces  of  the  harsh  and  unlovely 
characteristics  of  her  early  days,  not  only  derived  from  a  gloomy 
ancestry,  but  also  strengthened  by  the  struggle  with  life  and  lahnr, — 
a  sirn^jgle  which,  givinsr  so  little  opportunity  for  the  amenities  of  life, 
sometimes  destroyed  all  inclination  for  them. 

I  have  been  told  by  a  friend  that  in  1855  she  was  assisting  in 
some  preparations  for  the  funeral  of  a  young  girl  who  had  died,  after 
a  short  illness,  away  from  home;  As  she  stood  beside  the  coffin,  she 
felt  that  she  could  not  endure  its  cold  bare  look,  void  of  all  beauty, 
and  she  said :  "  I  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  laying  her  away  without 
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a  flower;  can't  we  get  some  flowers?"    It  was  in  the  very  earliest 

days  of  spring,  tind  havinjj  no  flowers  accessible,  she  asked  if  some 
one  would  go  to  the  woods  near  by,  and  bring  a  handful  of  the  len- 
der younc^  sprays  of  leaves  just  budding,  —  something  to  su{;i;est  a 
thought  of  the  freshness  of  hope  and  of  life,  —  but  her  projjosition 
was  received  with  such  a  blare  o£  surprise  and  an  air  of  disapproval 
that  she  said  no  more. 

It  was  understood  that  every  person  must  have  an  opportunity  to 
look  at  the  dead,  and  indeed  there  are  many  persons  living  to-day 
who  would  consider  themselves  defrauded  if  such  an  opportunity 
were  refused.  I  have  heard  a  ghastly  story  of  a  woman  who  some 
eighty  years  ago  was  burnt  to  death.  Contrary  to  all  modern  ideas 
of  propriety,  her  jjoor  remains  were,  nccordinj;  to  the  custom  of 
the  time,  exposed  to  view  at  the  funeral.  Two  elderly  women  per- 
suaded several  young  girls  who  were  averse  to  the  painful  sight  to 
go  and  look,  addinj^  the  remark  which  then,  as  now,  supi)lementcd 
any  especially  unpleasant  requirement,  "  It  is  your  duly  to  do  it." 
The  result  of  the  duty  was,  in  the  case  of  two  sensitive  young  crea- 
tures* such  a  shock  to  the  nerves  that  for  weeks  they  were  unable 
to  sleep  in  quiet,  and  their  parents  watched  a  part  of  every  night  at 
their  bedside. 

There  is  still  a  belief  among  the  superstitious  that  the  dead  will 
reappear  in  the  dreams  of  one  who  has  looked  at  them  unless  he 
has  taken  the  precaution  of  touchinc^  them. 

Refreshments  were  offered  at  the  house  when  the  company  had 
assembled,  and  when  friends  gathered,  as  they  often  did,  from 
groat  distances,  it  was  a  proper  and  natural  custom  ;  but  it  was  too 
often  merely  an  excuse  for  drinking,  in  the  days  when  liquor  flowed 
on  any  and  every  occasion.  We  are  told  in  the  History  of  Norton 
that  it  was  the  custom  to  offer  liquor  not  only  at  weddings  and 
funerals  and  informal  social  calls,  but  even  at  town  meetings,  and 
notably  at  the  time  of  "  venduing  the  poor.*' 

Formerly,  the  friends  remained  by  the  grave  until  it  was  filled ;  in 
later  time  the  coffin  was  placed  beside  the  open  grave,  and  the 
person  in  charge  said,  "  I  will  see  that  the  corpse  is  decently  in- 
terred." The  chief  mourner,  or  nearest  male  relative,  then  turning 
to  the  persons  present  thanked  them  for  their  attention  and  kind- 
ness. This  speech  of  thanks  has  sometimes  been  made  by  the  mas- 
ter of  ceremonies  "  in  behalf  of  the  friends  of  the  deceased." 

A  century  ago  the  custom  of  wearing  mourning  was  universal. 
It  would  have  shown  a  sad  want  of  respect  to  the  departed  had 
their  nearest  friends  failed  to  make  this  change  of  dress.  And  I 
have  heard  old  persons  speak  of  their  recollection  of  the  labor  and 
expense  involved  when  a  large  family  was  « called  into  mourning," 
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as  the  phrase  went  Although  there  have  always  been  a  few  vigor- 
ous protestants  against  this  custom,  yet  until  recently  they  have 
been  but  few»  and  little  heed  has  been  paid  to  their  words.  It  is 
but  a  few  >'ear3  since  a  zealous  but  illiterate  preacher  in  Maine, 
called  to  officiate  at  a  funeral,  commenced  his  service  in  the  follow- 
ing impressive  words :  It  is  sad  to  see  so  many  persons  dad  in  the 
habliments  of  woe.  ** 

Whittier's  beautiful  poem  has  made  many  persons  familiar  with 
the  custom  of  telling  the  bees  of  a  ucath  in  the  family.  The  news 
should  be  told  at  each  hive,  and  at  the  same  time  a  bit  of  crape  tied 
on  the  hive.  This  is  with  most  of  us  a  matter  of  tradition  only ; 
I  know  a  few  persons  who  remember  seeing  it  done  in  1842. 

There  were  many  superstitions  connected  with  death :  it  is  an  old 
fancy  that  mirrors  should  be  covered  when  there  is  a  death  in  the 
house;  it  seems  to  have  been  feared  tlut  if  they  were  left  exposed, 
the  face  of  tin-  dead  mij^ht  be  seen  in  them.  The  breakirv:;-  of  a 
mirror,  which  in  so  many  nations  and  ages  was  supposed  to  foretell 
misfortune,  has  been  in  New  England  thought  to  be  a  warning  of 
death  ;  so,  too,  was  the  falling  of  a  picture  from  the  wall,  especially 
if  it  were  the  portrait  of  some  individual.  Mysterious  sounds, 
ghostly  tappings  at  the  windows,  the  howling  of  some  restless, 
uneasy  dog,  the  creaking  of  stairs, — the  manifold  sounds  which  the 
stillness  of  night  allows  a  wakeful  ear  to  catch, — all  these  were 
among  the  signs  and  omens  remembered  after  the  coming  of  calam* 
ity,  and  treasured  for  future  warnings.  If  a  body  lay  unburied  over 
Sunday,  it  was  "a  sure  sij^n  "  that  there  would  be  another  death  in 
town  before  the  end  of  the  week.  Suicides,  too,  never  came  sinr^ly  ; 
one  was  sure  to  be  soon  followed  by  another.  These  old  beliefs 
cling  to  the  memory  of  those  who  deny  having  any  faith  in  them, 
yet  who  will  go  a  long  way  round  to  avoid  meeting  a  hearse,  which, 
whether  filled  or  empty,  is  equally  of  ill-omeif. 

It  was  once  common  for  families  to  have  private  burial-places 
near  the  house,  and  in  a  long  ride  through  a  scattered  country  village 
one  may  pass  many  of  these  little  home  cemeteries,  where  two  or 
three  white  stones  gleam  among  the  trees.  In  si^mc  instances, 
w^hen  farms  change  owners,  these  graves  are  levelled  and  their 
contents  removed  to  tlie  nearest  burying  ground,  or  farms  have 
been  sold  with  the  agreement  that  the  graves  shall  be  cared  for  and 
not  disturbed.  }5ut  in  the  course  of  time,  and  probably  not  a  long 
time,  they  will  all  disappear. 

It  was  the  custom  (in  many  places  still  prevalent)  for  the  relatives 
to  go  back  to  the  house  to  tea.  We  refuse  to  believe  the  cynical 
remark  attributed  to  Dean  Swift,  that  **the  merriest  faces  are  seen 
in  mourning-coachesi"  but  it  is  certain  that  these  assemblies  of 
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mourning  relatives  were  not  a  very  sorrowful  company.  In  a  large 
family  circle,  there  were  many  whose  connection  with  the  def»rtcd 
was  distant,  and  their  knowledge  of  him  slight;  and  sorrow  bad 
been  so  diluted  as  to  become  little  more  th:\n  a  mild  gravity. 

These  ten-drinkings  were  a  survival  ol  the  funeral  feasts  known 
in  some  form  in  all  lands  and  ages,  recalling  to  readers  of  Shake- 
speare those  "funeral-baked  meats  "  so  thrilLily  used  for  the  marriage 
which  **  followed  bard  upon." 

Formerly  the  bell  was  tolled  while  the  procession  was  on  its  way 
to  the  grave*  and  at  intervals  during  the  burial.  In  some  towns  the 
bell  is  tolled  to  announce  a  death,  —  usually  at  sunrise  after  the 
death  occurs.  After  tolling  some-  minutes  there  is  a  pause,  and 
then  commences  a  series  of  more  rapid  strokes  in  number  equalling 
the  years  of  the  deceased.  This  custom,  too,  is  rapidly  passing 
away.    Holmes  refers  to  it  in  his  story  of  "Elsie  Venner." 

Hearses  in  New  England  villages  are  a  modem  innovation.  For- 
merly the  dead  were  carried  to  the  grave  on  a  bier,  and  where  the 
distance  was  short  this  was  not  inconvenient.  But  in  some  cases 
it  involved  much  hardship  and  discomfort.  In  the  extremes  (tf  heat 
and  cold,  the  task  was  sometimes  almost  unendurable ;  and  we  must 
remember  the  extremes  of  age,  too,  for  the  bearers  were  generally, 
as  far  as  practicable*  near  the  age  of  the  deceased.  I  here  were 
usually  eight  persons  chosen  to  perform  the  oflfice  :  the  first  four,  the 
more  prominent  by  reason  of  position  or  of  intimacy,  were  called  the 
bearers;  the  others,  who  were  expected  to  relieve  them  from  time 
to  time,  were  called  "  under-bearers."  ^  When  the  family  turned  to 
leave  the  grave,  the  eight,  bearers  and  under-bcarers,  generally  pre- 
ceded them,  and  stood  uncovered  at  the  entrance  of  the  cemetery, 
four  on  each  side,  till  the  procession  had  passed  out 

New  measures,  even  if  improvements,  are  sddom  welmme,  smd  in 
many  towns  the  proposal  to  purchase  a  hearse  met  with  fierce  oppo- 
sition. It  was  thought  to  be  treating  the  dead  with  disrespect  if 
any  but  human  strength  were  employed  to  carry  them  to  their  last 
resting-place.  —  it  was  inhuman  to  deny  them  the  last  service  that 
neighbor  or  friend  could  render  them.*  For  some  time  the  hearse 
was  driven  only  to  the  gate  of  the  cemetery,  the  bier  then  carried  to 
the  grave.  A  bier  was  seen  in  the  cemetery  of  South  Middleboro* 
In  May,  1893. 

*  The  master  of  ceremonies,  in  his  address  of  thanks,  commenoed,  **Beaxefi 

and  undcr-bearers,  friends  an  1  n  'L'hbors." 

*  In  the  seventeenth  century  the  sedan<hairs,  used  to  cany  living  persons,  were 
introduced  into  England,  and  were  greatly  opposed,  no  different  grounds.  It 
was  .said  to  be  disgraceful  and  insulting  to  human  beiags— sa  attemfrt  to  **de' 
gnule  free-born  Englishmen  Into  beasts  of  bturden." 
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The  mournmg  rings — many  are  still  in  existence — were  som^ 
times  presented  at  the  funeral  to  the  bearers,  sometimes  purchased 
with  money  l^t  by  will  for  that  purpose.    They  were  of  different 

styles,  some  set  with  hair,  others  inscribed  with  name  and  date,  or 
the  popular  *' skull  and  cross-bones."  I  have  seen  one  in  the  form 
of  a  wreath  in  black  and  gold,  encircled  with  the  inscription, 
*•  Madm.  L.  Dudley,  OB.  24  Octo.  1756.  JE.  72."  It  was  presented, 
I  am  told,  to  Judge  Gushing,  of  Massachusetts. 

Funeral  cards,  sent  to  friends,  sometimes  give  the  date  and  place 
both  of  death  and  interment,  sometimes  adding  a  verse  of  Scripture 
or  of  elegiac  poetry.  The  custom  has  never  been  so  general  here 
as  abroad.  In  British  newspapers  the  words  "no  cards"  sometimes 
follow  the  notice  of  a  death. 

In  walking  through  old  cemeteries,  one  must  be  impressed  with 
the  lack  of  variety  among  epitaphs  and  decorations.  Of  the  latter 
it  is  a  question  which  are  in  worse  taste, — the  unpleasant  little  cher- 
ubs suggestive  of  the  place  whither  the  departed  is  supposed  to 
have  gone,  or  the  ghastly  skull  and  cross-bones  belonging  to  the 
earthly  tabernacle  which  he  has  left  behind.  Of  the  former,  one  is 
almost  tempted  to  say,  as  the  dying  French  critic  remarked  of  the 
"style"  of  his  confessor  who  tried  to  describe  the  bliss  of  heaven, 
they  are  "enough  to  put  one  out  of  conceit  with  the  subject" 
Scripture  furnishes  consolatory  passages  enough  to  express  the  sor- 
row and  hope  of  every  afnictcd  soul  beneath  the  skies;  but,  read- 
ing many  of  these  trite  old-fashioned  phrases,  I  am  reminded  of 
the  words  of  the  old  stone-cutter  in  Hawthorne's  sketrh,  "these 
inscriptions  seem  to  stretch  to  suit  a  great  grief,  and  shrink  to  fit  a 
small  one." 

I  cannot  tell  when  the  custom  arose,  but  I  know  that  it  was  custom- 
ary in  New  England  some  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago  to  announce 
a  suicide  in  the  list  of  deaths  by  a  euphemism, — as,  "In  this  city, 
1st  instant,  A.  B.  suddenly."  It  was  so  common  that,  on  seeing 
such  a  notice,  any  one  would  understand  at  once  that  the  deceased 
had  taken  his  own  life.  Those  were  the  days  when  newspapers 
understood  and  respected  a  certain  degree  of  reserve  in  regard  to 
personal  feeling,  whether  of  joy  or  sorrow.  Individuals  had  some 
privacy. 

Another  euphemism  in  regard  to  death  is  the  phrase,  "if  anything 
should  happen."  Persons  speak  of  making  their  will,  or  making 
any  definite  arrangement  concerning  their  possessions,  "in  case 
anything  should  happen  to  them."  The  phrase  is  almost  invariably 
used  where  death  is  hourly  expected,  certain  things  are  to  be  done, 
or  certain  persons  called,  "if  anything  should  happen,"  ^ meaning 
that  one  thing  which  is  sure  to  happen. 
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Another  old  fashion  which  I  observed  In  Great  Britain  is  not  yet 
extinct  in  New  England.  It  is,  applying  the  word  "poor"  to  de- 
parted friends,  whatever  may  have  been  their  condition  or  circum- 
stances. There  are  still  old-fashioned  persons  who  always  speak  of 
relatives,  perhaps  half  a  century  dead,  as  "  my  poor  mother,"  "  my 
poor  sister."  It  sounds  strange  to  unaccustomed  ears,  but  it  is  a 
tender  old  fashion,  alter  all. 

Mourning-pieces,  as  they  are  called,  are  still  occasionally  to  be 
seen ;  a  monument  surmounted  by  a  funeral  urn  bears  the  name  of 
some  dead  relative^  and  weeping  friends  stand  beside  the  grave. 
These  were  prepared  to  suit  all  sorts  of  bereavements,  and  the 
group  is  selected  accordingly.  In  one,  the  ornament  of  a  parlor  that 
I  have  often  seen,  a  father  and  two  little  daughters,  all  clad  in 
mournings,  are  gazing  at  the  tomb  of  the  wife  and  mother.  Some, 
of  an  early  date,  are  specimens  of  fine  embroidery.  They  are  far 
more  pleasing  than  the  «;hastly  decoration  which  many  persons  even 
now  preserve,  —  a  funeral  wreath  surroundinr^  a  coflfin-plate. 

To  those  of  us  who  are  fond  of  the  study  of  language,  and  remem- 
ber that  words  are  history,  it  u  interesting  to  observe  that  we  retain 
in  common  speech  many  phrases  that  belong  to  customs  now  obso- 
lete. We  speak  of  the  ashes  of  the  dead  in  our  cemeteries,  although 
we  may  be  Utter  opponents  of  cremation ;  the  bier  is  a  figurative 
term  in  common  use  ;  the  '*  bearers  "  arc  still  chosen,  though  their 
office  is  merely  nominal ;  and  the  very  word  "funeral,"  applied  to  a 
ceremony  almost  always  performed  by  day,  is  derived  from  the 
torches  or  tajK-rs  (from  the  Latin  funiculi,  small  cords  covered  with 
wax)  burned  at  the  last  rites,  which  usually  took  place  at  night. 

We  have  heard  of  persons  who  "enjoyed  a  funeral,"  and  there  is 
more  truth  than  poetry  in  the  statement.  Sir  Walter  Scott  speaks 
of  his  father  as  having  enjoyed  a  funeral;  he  adds,  that  his  presence 
adorned  one,  and  among  his  qualifications  was  the  fact  of  his  being 
a  thorough  and  enthusiastic  genealogist.  To  one  who  has  ever 
heard  the  comments  by  some  aged  person  on  hearing  of  tl  i  !  ath 
of  a  contemporary,  the  remark  is  interesting  and  intelligible.  How 
the  history  of  the  family  is  recalled,  marriages,  births,  and  deaths 
detailed,  with  anecdotes  of  the  defunct  and  all  his  kin  !  All  this 
information  came  in  play  when  the  list  of  mourning  relatives  was 
prepared,  when  the  due  order  of  precedence  must  be  observed  with 
as  much  care  as  was  ever  needed  by  seneschal  renowned  in  song 
and  romance. 

The  gathering  of  friends  and  neighbors,  —  the  opportunity  of  a 
social  chat  with  those  from  a  distance,  —  for  persons  whose  life  was 
barren  of  incident,  to  whom  there  came  no  daily  news,  whose  jour- 
neys were  few  and  far  between,  let  us  have  charity  if  sometimes. 
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where  the  heart  was  untouched,  they  did  not  find  a  funeral  an  occa- 
sion of  unrelieved  sadness.  Then,  too,  to  one  with  a  keen  sense  of 
humor,  even  now,  perhaps,  it  is  a  milder  way  of  stating  a  fact  to 
say  that  the  sources  of  smiles  and  tears  lie  very  near  together. 

That  is  a  touching  story  told  of  the  funeral  of  Sir  Walter  Scott: 
the  road  by  which  the  procession  took  its  way  wound  over  a  hill 
whence  can  be  seen  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  landscapes.  It 
was  his  habit  to  pause  there  to  gaae  upon  the  scene,  and  when  tak- 
ing a  friend  out  to  drive,  he  never  failed  to  stop  there  and  call  the 
attention  of  his  companion  to  the  most  beautiful  points  of  the  view. 
Few  could  refrain  from  tears  when,  carrying  their  master  on  his  last 
journey,  the  horses  stopped  at  the  old  familiar  spot,  as  it  were  for 
him  to  give  a  last  look  at  the  scene  he  had  loved  so  well. 

Ivxtremes  meet.  I  told  this  anecdote  of  Scott's  funeral  to  a 
friend,  who  in  turn  told  me  a  story.  A  little  less  than  a  century 
ago,  there  lived  m  a  certain  New  England  village  a  graceless  fellow 
who  spent  most  of  his  time  at  the  grog-shop,  to  the  neglect  of  all 
honest  calling.  When  the  summons  had  at  last  come  for  him 

To  joia 

The  innumerable  caravan  that  moves 
To  the  pale  reabns  of  shade, 

as  his  funeral  procession,  on  its  way  to  the  place  of  burial,  passed  his 
favorite  haunt,  the  bearers  inadvertently  turned  a  little  aside,  at  the 
same  time  slackeninjr  their  pace.  The  wag  of  the  neighborhood 
spoke  hastily:  "Go  un  !  go  on!"  said  he;  "don't  stop  here,  for 
mercy  s  sake  1    He  '11  be  sure  to  go  in ! " 

Pamela  Mc Arthur  Cole. 
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FOLK-LORE  FROM  IRELAND.^ 

II. 


ANIMAL-LIFE. 


Alplokcr  — The  aloloker  is  a  small  animal,  from  an  inch  to  an 
inch  and  a  naif  long,  that  will,  whenever  it  can,  enter  the  stousach 
and  cause  great  pain  to  the  person  it  thus  afflicts,  especially  when  it 
gives  birth  to  others,  which  sometimes  happens.  This  little  wretch 
seeks  for  a  chance  to  enter  the  mouth  when  a  person  is  sleeping 
out  of  doors.  The  cure  is  to  eat  all  the  salt  one  can,  and  nothing 
else,  and  go  to  sleep  by  the  side  of  a  stream,  or  the  peat  bogs  where 
the  water  is  oozing  out,  when  the  alploker  comes  forth  from  the 
m<MHh  to  quench  its  thirst.  One  havin<^  the  courage  to  lick  the 
alploker  on  the  under  side  of  its  body,  from  head  to  end  of  tail. 
Will  preserve  himscU  from  fire  during  his  liic,  and  can  also  cure 
burns  on  others. 

Cat.  —  The  cat  is  a  sort  of  prophet.  If  she  sits  or  lies  down  with 
her  back  turned  toward  the  fire,  there  will  be  rain  that  night.  If  she 
scratches  on  the  wall,  there  will  be  a  storm. 

Cock,  — The  cock  has  often  saved  life  by  its  timely  crow.   I  have 

known  of  many  instances.  If  a  hen  crows  with  her  back  turned  to 
the  door  of  the  house,  bad  luck  will  befall  the  inmates  unless  the  hen 

be  immediately  killed,  which  is  of  course  always  done 

Crickti.  —  The  cricket  is  the  emblctn  of  contentment.  Those 
having  this  songster  at  their  hearths  are  always  contented  and  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  life.  My  oldest  sister  has  a  large  family,  and 
though  very  poor,  is  very  happy.  Her  husband  is  one  of  the  kindest 
of  men,  for  they  are  blessed  with  the  cricket.  One  year  my  sister 
bad  her  clothing  eaten  by  one  of  her  crickets,  her  best  dress  and 
shawl  being  nearly  ruined.  My  grandmother  said  there  had  been  a 
cricket  killed  in  their  house,  though  they  had  not  purposely  taken 
the  life  of  one  of  these  household  pets,  knowing  that  to  do  so  would 
cn(ianL,a  r  tlie  clothing  in  the  house,  —  tliat  other  crickets  would  cut 
holes  in  their  cloth ini^  for  revenge.  All  the  families  I  have  e\er 
kn(  vii  who  had  the  singing  cricket  were  favored  with  extremely 
kind  husbands  and  fathers. 

Fox. — The  fox  is  a  terrible  thief,  and  is  killed  whenever  possible. 
I  remember  well  the  night  all  but  two  of  our  geese  were  killed  by  a 

^  Sec  vol.  vi.  1S03,  p.  2:;9.  The  object  of  this  publication  is  to  ..xhibit  the  fi.lk- 
lore  of  a  simple  infunnant,  and  the  state  of  mind  of  a  class  of  immigrants.  As 
Irish  fotlc-lore  is  imperfectly  recorded,  part  of  the  information  will  be  found  new ; 
but  it  is  not  intended  to  guarantee  that  the  superstitions  mentioDed  in  all  respects 
are  a  faithful  representatioa  of  general  Ixish  tradition. 
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£ox»  because  a  hired  man  had  in  anger  killed  one  of  these  aaimals 
on  the  farm  the  day  before. 
//are.  —  If  a  hare  cross  the  path  of  a  woman  who  is  pregnant,  the 

child,  if  a  boy,  will  have  a  hare-lip. 

Magpie.  —  It  is  not  safe  to  kill  a  magpie ;  other  magpies  would 
surely  come  to  the  bomL'  and,  it  possible,  pick  out  the  cvrs  of  a  child. 
One  reinaiiied  lur  ihicc  days  around  our  house  because  Jti  iiiatc  had 
been  killed,  and  finally  killed  off  a  large  brood  of  chickens  by  picking 
Ottt  the  eyes  of  each. 

One  magpie  hovering  over  a  house  indicates  some  sorrow  to  the 
Inmates ;  two  portend  good  luck ;  three  predict  a  marriage ;  and  four, 
a  death. 

Robin.  — The  robin  is  never  killed  in  Ireland.  It  is  n  sacred  bird, 
for  it  picked  a  thorn  from  Christ's  crown,  aod  thus  stained  its  breast 
with  bluod,  whieh  has  ever  remained  red. 

Spidif. — Spiders'  webs  are  never  destroyed  in  my  home,  but 
allowed  to  retnain  until  needed,  for  they  will  cure  the  deepest  cuts  if 
bound  on  the  place ;  so  the  spider's  web  is  a  most  useful  fabric.  If  a 
spider  gets  on  one's  dress  of  his  own  free  will,  the  person  will  liave 
a  new  dress  given  her  very  soon.  I  have  never  known  this  to  faiL 
So  the  house  spider  is  never  killed. 

Weasel,  —  Weasels  have  become  very  numerous  all  over  Ireland, 
as  they  are  rarely  killed,  for  bad  luck  will  surely  follow  the  killing  of 
them.  A  man  on  my  father's  farm  once  tore  up  the  nest  of  a  weasel 
during;  the  forenoon.  A  bottle  of  milk  the  man  had  brought  with 
his  lunch  was  tliscovered  by  this  piece  of  wisdom,  which  was  seen 
spilling  into  the  milk.  The  man  hurried  off  and  rebuilt  the  nest, 
whereupon  the  weasel  returned  to  the  lunch  and  spilled  the  milk,  for 
the  saliva  of  this  little  fellow  is  rank  poison. 

One  morning  I  was  walking  in  the  fields,  when  two  of  these  crea* 
tures  rushed  toward  me  from  the  hedge,  spitting  at  me.  I  felt 
tempted  to  hurl  a  stick  at  tbem,  but  remembering  that  if  I  would 
only  sp?:ik  to  them  in  flattering  words  I  would  be  in  no  danger  of  , 
their  anger,  i  said  words  meaning,  "dear  little  women,"  or,  "sweet 
little  iuisses,"  and  they  simply  looked  at  me  in  their  wise  way. 

POPULAR  MEDICINE. 

Forefinger. — There  is  no  cure  in  the  first  finger.  If  ointment  is 
to  be  rubbed  on  a  sore  place,  do  not  use  the  forefinger,  but  the  second 
one,  the  first  finger  having  been  poisoned  ever  since  Judas  Iscariot 

betrayed  our  Lord  by  pointmg  him  out  to  the  Jews  with  that  finger. 
Healiug  Man.  —  "  The  seventh  child  is  gifted  with  healing  power, 

prov'iled  t!iat  the  six  preceding  children  have  been  of  the  same  sex 
as  the  seventh."    My  father  called  in  a  "  Healing  man  "  who  was 
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the  seventh  child,  to  administer  to  my  mother  who  had  been  for 
many  days  very  ill  with  fever.  The  man  said  that  he  could  cure  my 
mother,  if  my  father  would  willingly  give  some  of  his  stock  in  ex- 
change for  her  life.  My  father  replied,  "Anything;  all  1  have  if 
necessary."  The  first  things  given  were  three  cows,  then  ten  fat 
ho2s:  still  mv  mother  seemed  no  better.  Then  more  C(avs,  — one  of 
them  having  been  called  mine  —  were  given,  and  so  on,  until  much 
of  our  ^ock  was  taken  off  the  farm  before  my  mother  was  cured. 
But  for  the  first  time  for  years  she  was  made  perfectly  well. 

Healing  P&wer.  — A  woman,  also,  who  lived  near  us  possessed  the 
healing  power.  A  neighbor  who  was  afflicted  with  an  eruption  of 
the  skin  was  cured  by  the  woman,  who  simply  sprinkled  water  over 
the  body  of  the  sick  person,  saying  prayers  as  she  did  it. 

Herbs.  —  My  grandmother  gathered  healing  herbs  at  proper  times 
of  the  moon,  and  said  the  proper  prayer  over  the  herb  wbca  it  was 
being  made  into  medicine. 

Loosening  Knots.  —  Josephine  said  she  had  seen  her  father  cure 
horses  and  cattle  by  tying  a  peculiar  knot  in  a  rope  and  placing  it 
on  the  abdomen  for  a  few  moments ;  then,  while  drawing  out  the 
knot  by  pulling  on  the  ends  of  the  rope,  repeating  the  words,  "In 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  Amen/' 
when  he  made  the  sign  of  the  cross.  This  was  a  never-failing  cure^ 
though  she  herself  had  never  succeeded  in  accomplishing  it. 

Measuring  Cure.  —  A  man  whom  we  used  to  call  "  Saint,"  be* 
cause  his  sins  had  been  forgiven  on  account  of  his  great  goodness, 
had  been  given  the  power  of  healing.  He  many  times  cured  my 
mother  of  a  severe  headache,  by  measuring  her  head  from  the  nose 
to  the  back  of  the  head  opposite  the  nose,  and  from  ear  to  ear,  say- 
ing prayers  as  he  did  the  measuring. 

Scurvy >  —  Scurvy  or  rash  is  cured  by  spitting  on  the  hearth,  and 
rubbing  the  saliva  on  the  dust  of  the  stones  and  putting  this  mixture 
on  the  afflicted  place.  This  must  be  done  three  times,  and  each  time 
before  breakfast. 

You  know  the  parable  of  the  blind  man.  Well,  this  cure  has  ex- 
isted since  then. 

Sore  Eyes.  —  One  who  touches  a  frog  three  times  with  his  tongue 
will  ever  after  have  the  gift  for  curing  sore  eyes.  Tlic  cure  is 
affected  by  simply  touching  the  tongue  on  the  ball  of  the  eye. 

Sore  Throat.  —  The  informant's  mother  used  to  cure  licr  own  sore 
throat  and  those  of  her  children  by  putting  the  head  of  a  live  gan- 
der down  the  throat  three  times,  being  careful  each  time  to  keep  the 
head  in  the  throat  until  the  gander  should  quack. 

A  sore  throat  is  cured  by  inhaling  and  swallowing  the  breath  of  a 
donkey  three  times  in  succession  for  three  days,  —  making  nine 
times. 
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Tooikache,  —  An  aching  tooth  is  cured  by  placing  a  frog's  head 
on  the  tooth,  and  while  pressing  it,  saying  in  a  low  tone,  "  I  cure 
this  pain  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost** 

Warts.  —  Rub  warts  with  a  piece  of  pork,  after  which  bury  the 
pork.    As  the  pork  decays  the  warts  will  disappear. 

Water  taken  from  a  gravestone  and  rubbed  on  warts  will  cure 
them.  I  once  cured  a  great  number  of  them  on  my  wrist  in  this 
way.  Or  a  snail  rubbed  on  the  warts  and  then  hung  on  a  black- 
thorn bush,  by  piercing  the  body  of  the  snail  with  one  of  the  thorns, 
will  cure  them.  As  the  snail  withers,  the  warts  will  disappear. 
This  is  a  common  cure. 

VARIOUS  SOPERSTITIOMS  AND  CUST01I& 

Birihmarks. — A  child  having  a  birthmark  is  always  shown 
marked  attention  and  kindness  by  the  brothers  and  sisters.  Should 
tiicy  fail  to  do  this,  their  own  children  will  be  afflicted  with  the  same 
or  even  a  worse  mark. 

Dreams.  —  If  one  dreams  while  lying  on  the  right  side  the  dream 
will  come  true. 

If  one  dreams  of  a  cross  person,  a  very  kind  person  will  soon 
become  his  friend. 

A  Turned  Dress,  —  If  the  dress  happens  to  get  turned  up  on  the 
wrong  side,  by  simply  raising  the  turned  place  and  spitting  on  it  a 

new  dress  will  be  given  the  person. 

Evil  Eye.  — There  are  people  in  Ireland  who  have  an  "evil  eye." 
If  one  having  an  "evil  eye"  "overlook  "  another,  he  can  cause  the 
one  overlooked  to  become  ill  of  some  fearful  disease.  The  person 
with  tiic  '  cvil  eye  "  can  cure  the  one  he  has  overlooked,  by  simply 
burning  a  piece  of  his  own  clothing.  If  the  "  evil  eye*'  be  a  man,  a 
piece  of  his  coat  must  be  burned ;  if  it  is  a  woman,  a  breadth  of  her 
dress  skirt  must  be  cons^ed  to  the  flames. 

Cutting  the  Hair*^Vbf  mother  always  cut  our  hair  on  Good  Fri- 
day, for  if  cut  on  this  day  the  weight  of  hair  cut  from  the  head  will 
take  that  weight  from  the  sins  of  the  person. 

Irou. —  To  carry  anything  made  of  iron  through  the  outer  doOT 
upon  the  shoulder  will  bring  bad  luck  to  the  person  carrying  it. 

Ellen  Powell  Thompson, 
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AMERICAN  VERSIONS  OF  iHi^  BALLAD  Ui'  THE 

ELFIN  KNIGHT.' 

A.  The  words  and  the  music  of  this  version  are  contributed  by 
Miss  Gertrude  Decrow,  of  Boston,  in  whose  family  the  song  has 
been  traditional: — 


At      I  walked  out    In      yon  -  dor  dell.  Let    er  •  'ly  rose  grow 


mer  -  ry     In    time;     I     met     a     hit  dam  -  Ml,  Imt 


name  U  wm  Nell;  I  taid^^Wlll yon  be   a  troe  lor-er  oC  mlnaf 

I  want  you  to  make  me  a  cambric  shirt, 

Let  ov'n,'  rose  grow  mern,'  in  time; 
Without  any  seam  or  needlcworkt 

And  then  yon  AaH  be  ■  true  lover  of  mukSi 

**I  want  you  to  wash  it  on  yonder  hill, 
Let  ev'iy  rose  grow  merry  in  time; 
Where  dew  never  was  nor  rain  never  fell, 
And  then  yon  shall  be  a  true  lover  of  mine. 

**  I  want  you  to  dry  it  on  yonder  thorn, 
Let  ev'ry  rose  grow  merry  in  time ; 
Where  tree  never  Uoesomed  since  Adam  was  bora, 
And  then  yoti  shall  be  a  true  lover  of  mine." 

"  And  since  you  have  asked  three  questions  of  me^ 
Let  ev*ry  rose  grow  meny  in  time; 
And  now  I  will  ask  as  many  of  thee, 
And  then  I  will  be  a  true  lover  of  thine. 

*l  want  you  to  buy  me  an  acre  of  hmd, 
Let  ev'ry  rose  grow  merry  in  time; 

Between  the  salt  sea  and  the  sea  sand. 
And  then  I  will  be  a  true  lover  of  thine. 

«I  want  you  to  plough  It  wUh  an  os*s  horn. 

Let  ev'ry  rose  f^^w  merry  in  time ; 
And  plant  it  all  over  with  one  kernel  of  com, 
And  then  I  will  be  a  true  lover  of  thine. 
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**  I  want  yott  to  hoe  it  with  a  peacock's  feather. 

Let  ev'ry  ro<?e  "tow  merry  in  time; 
And  thrash  it  all  out  with  the  sting  of  an  adder. 
And  then  I  will  be  a  true  lover  of  thine.** 

B.  Contributed  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Bridge  Farmer,  as  learned  from 
an  elderly  lady  born  in  Beverly,  Mass. :  — 

Can't  you  .sliow  mc  the  wny  to  Cape  Ann? 

Parsley  and  sage,  rus.mary  and  thyme; 
Remember  me  to  a  young  woman  that  *»  thera^ 

In  token  she  *s  been  a  true  lover  ol  mine. 

The  requirements  which  follow  are  identical  with  those  of  the 
previous  version.  There  is  an  additional  stanxa : — 

And  wlien  he  has  done,  and  finished  his  work, 

Parsley  and  sage*  rosemary  and  thyme ; 
If  he  'II  come  unto  me,  he  shall  have  his  shirt, 

And  then  be  shall  be  a  true  lover  of  mine. 

The  reciter  invariably  added,  with  much  glee : — 

I  diittk  she  got  even  with  him,  my  dear. 

C.  The  deficiencies  in  the  latter  version  can  be  filled  up  by 
one  given  by  Child,  This  version,  "  communicated  by  Rev.  F.  D. 
Hantington,  Bishop  of  Western  New  York,  as  sung  to  htm  by  his 
lather  in  1828  at  Hadley,  Mass. ;  derived  from  a  rough,  roystering 
'character'  in  the  town."  The  incomprehensible  refrain  is  here 
omitted. 

Mow  yoii  are  a-s^oing  to  Cape  Ann, 
Rememb:^r  mc  to  the  selfsame  man. 

Tell  him  to  buy  me  an  acre  of  land 
Between  the  salt  water  and  the  sea  sand. 

Tell  him  to  ploogh  it  with  a  ram*s  horn, 
Tell  him  to  sow  it  with  one  peppercorn. 

TeU  him  to  reap  ft  with  a  penltnife, 
And  tell  him  to  cart  it  with  two  ndce. 

Td]  him  to  cart  it  to  yonder  new  bam 
That  never  was  iMiilt  since  Adam  was  bora. 

TeU  him  to  thrash  it  with  a  goose-quill. 
Tell  him  to  fan  it  with  an  egg-shell. 

Tell  the  fool,  when  he 's  done  his  work, 
To  come  to  me,  and  he  shall  have  his  shirt 

This  version  gives  the  last  half  of  the  ballad,  that  marked  A  being 
the  first  part. 
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In  the  great  work  of  Ptof.  F.  J.  Child,  <*The  English  and  Scottlsb 
Popular  Ballads,**  now  approaching  completion,  the  first  place  is 

given  to  riddle-songs.  With  regard  to  these  he  remarks  (vol.  I  p.  i) : 
"  Riddles,  as  is  well  known,  play  an  important  part  in  popular  story, 
and  that  from  very  remote  times.  No  one  needs  to  be  reminded 
of  Samson,  CEdipi:s,  Apolloniiis  of  Tyre.  Riddle-tales,  which,  if 
not  so  old  as  the  oldest  of  these,  may  be  carried  in  all  likelihood 
some  (  iituries  beyond  our  era,  still  live  in  Asiatic  and  European 
traditiuii,  and  have  their  representatives  in  popular  ballads.  The 
largest  class  of  these  tales  is  that  in  which  one  party  has  to  guess 
another's  riddles,  or  two  rivals  compete  in  giving  or  guessing,  under 
penalty  in  either  instance  o£  forfeiting  life,  or  some  other  heavy 
wager ;  an  example  of  which  is  the  English  ballad,  modem  in  form, 
of  'King  John  and  the  Abbot  of  Canterbury.'  In  a  second  class, 
a  suitor  can  win  a  hulv'  hand  only  by  guessing  riddles,  as  in 
'Captnin  Wedderburti's  Courtship'  and  'Proud  Lady  Marf^aret.' 
There  is  sometimes  a  penalty  of  loss  o{  life  for  the  unsuccessful,  but 
not  in  these  ballads.  Thirdly,  there  is  the  tale  (perhaps  an  oifshoot 
of  an  early  form  of  the  first)  of 'The  Clever  Lass,'  who  wins  a 
husband,  and  sometimes  a  crown,  by  guessing  riddles,  solving  diffi- 
cult but  practicable  problems,  or  matching  and  evading  impossibilt> 
ties."  To  this  last  division  belongs  the  first  ballad  of  Professor 
Child's  collection,  in  which  (in  version  A)  the  first  two  questions 
and  answers  are,  — 

Oh,  what  la  looger  than  tiie  way, 
Or  what  is  deeper  than  the  aea  ? 

Oh,  what  is  louder  than  the  horn. 
Or  what  is  sharper  than  a  tbom?** 

Oh,  love  is  longer  thnn  the  way. 
And  bell  is  deeper  tlian  the  sea. 

And  thunder  is  louder  than  the  horn, 
And  hunger  ia  shaiper  than  a  thorn. 

The  questions  being  properly  answered,  the  knight  marries  the 
maiden. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  part  of  the  song  relating  to  the 
elfin  knight  is  out  of  place,  and  borrowed  from  other  ballads,  as  this 
character  does  not  appear  in  the  versions  of  the  story  found  in  other 
European  tongues.  "Gesta  Romanorum"  contains  a  mutilated  form 
of  the  tale.  A  king  is  urged  by  his  friends  to  marry,  aiid  a  maiden 
found  who  is  suitable.  The  king,  desiring  to  try  her  sagacity,  sends 
a  bit  of  linen  three  inches  square,  with  a  promise  to  marry  her  if 
she  will  make  him  a  shirt  of  proper  length  and  width.   She  sends 
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bade  reply  that  she  must  have  a  proper  vessel  in  which  to  work. 
In  a  Transylvantan  tale,  a  king  similarly  requires  the  maid  to  make 
a  shirt  and  drawers  of  two  threads;  she»  in  return,  sends  to  the 
king  a  couple  of  broomsticks,  requiring  that  he  should  first  make  a 
loom  and  bobbin-wheel  out  of  these.  In  a  Turkish  tale  from  South 
Siberia  (the  references  may  be  consulted  in  the  work  of  (  "hild),  a 
king  who  is  desirous  to  find  a  proper  bride  for  his  weak-minded  son, 
being  struck  with  the  ability  of  a  poor  girl,  tests  her  sngacity  by 
requiring  of  the  father  impossible  feats  :  he  is  to  die  unless  he  cun 
cause  an  ox  to  bear  a  calf.  The  girl  goes  out  to  gather  herbs;  when 
examined,  she  explains  that  it  is  to  make  a  bed  for  her  father,  who 
is  about  to  bear  a  child.  This  is  as  likely  as  that  an  ox  can  have  a 
calf.  The  girl  thus  becomes  the  bride  of  the  prince,  and  saves  her 
husband  from  danger  by  guessing  the  enigmas  of  a  hostile  king, 
who  has  proposed  a  riddle-match,  of  which  the  two  kingdoms  shall 
be  the  stake.  The  whole  story  is  thus  shown  to  be  an  outgrowth 
from  that  class  of  tales  in  which  one  king  propounds  tasks  to  an- 
other in  order  to  acquire  his  possessions,  and  the  latter  is  delivered 
either  by  the  wisdom  of  his  mmisler,  whom  he  has  imprisoned,  or  by 
the  cleverness  of  the  daughter  of  the  minister.  Moreover,  in  the 
older  forms  of  the  story  (we  follow  the  discussion  of  the  editor), 
the  object  of  the  attack  is  to  discover  whether  the  prince  to  whom 
the  demand  is  addressed  enjoys  the  aid  of  such  counsellors  as  will 
make  an  attack  on  him  dangerous.  It  will  be  seen  that,  in  the 
earlier  versions  of  the  tale,  it  assumes  a  form  which  would  have,  in 
the  eyes  of  a  simple-minded  people,  some  sort  of  historical  sequence^ 
while  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  the  ultra-romantic  aspect  is  the  later. 
The  songs  which  have  been  sung,  and  indeed  are  still  sung  in 
America,  are  therefore  the  echoes  of  a  tale  which  long  antedates 
the  Chri^stian  era.  An  anecdote  in  Plutarch,  in  which  the  king  of 
the  ^thiops  gave  a  task  to  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  with  a  stake  of 
many  towns  and  cities,  is,  as  Professor  Child  remarks,  probably  a 
fragment  of  a  story  connected  with  the  class  of  tales  in  questioa 

The  songs  above  printed  belong  to  another  ballad,  **The  Elfin 
Knight,*'  Child's  No.  2,  which  has  had  more  currency  in  modern  oral 
tradition.  According  to  the  beginning  of  this  ballad,  a  girl,  who  has 
heard  the  marvellous  sweetness  of  the  strains  produced  by  a  fairy 
knight,  desires  to  obtain  the  love  of  the  latter:  this  the  knight  evades 
by  asking  the  performance  of  impossible  tasks  ;  she  is  to  make  for 
him  a  shirt  without  cut  or  seam,  shaped  without  knife  or  thread, 
washed  in  a  well  where  never  was  water,  and  dried  on  a  hawtiiorn 
that  never  grew.  To  these  requirements  the  maiden  responds  by 
counter-desires :  the  knight  must  till  an  acre  of  land  with  his  horn, 
sow  it  without  seed,  harrow  it  with  a  thread,  cut  it  with  a  knife, 
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stack  it  in  the  sea,  and  fetch  it  home  dry.  According  to  the  usual 
conditions  of  c^iTUroversies  of  this  sort,  the  person  accosted  is  now 
free  from  the  performance. 

The  refrain  of  the  ballad  seems  to  have  been  an  enumeration  of 
certain  flowers.  This  refrain  belongs  to  the  dance  (for  the  ballad 
was  a  dancing-song),  not  to  the  story.  "  Parsley,  sage,  rosemary, 
and  thyme"  appears  in  a  version  given  by  Motberwdl,  as  corrupted 
into  **  Every  rose  grows  merry  with  thyme,"  and  in  the  first  of  our 
American  versions  receives  a  moral  sense:  "Let  every  rose  grow 
merry  in  time."  Just  so,  in  the  first  of  Child's  ballads,  "Juniper 
gentle  (gentian  ?)  and  rosemary"  have  been  taken  for  the  names  of 
persons :  "  Jennifer  gentle  and  Kosemaree," 
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CURIOUS  RELICS  OF  ENGLISH  FUNERALS. 

Westminster  Abbey  is  scarcely  the  place  where  one  would  go 
to  study  folk-lore,  or  to  see  an  exhibition  of  wax  figures,  yet  within 
the  sacred  walls  of  that  mighty  and  venerable  pile  may  to-day  be 
seen  a  collection  of  waxen  effigies  fir  exceeding  in  interest  the 
choicest  treasures  of  Madame  rui>saud  s,  memorials  of  a  funeral  cus- 
tom formerly  observed  ia  England.  For  centuries,  when  one  of  the 
great  ones  of  the  earth  died,  "they  bore  hira  bare-faced  on  his  bier," 
clothed  in  robes  of  state,  so  that  all  might  see  and  recognize  in 
the  motionless  form  thus  carried  to  the  tomb  the  one  whom  they 
had  honored  in  life:  This  custom  prevailed  in  England  until  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  up  to  the  time  of  Edward  L  the  EngMsh 
sovereigns  were  in  this  way  borne  to  their  last  restiiig*place.  With 

2  funeral  of  that  prince  (1307),  however,  began  a  new  practice,  that 
of  carryirv^^  on  the  same  bier  an  effigy  of  the  dead  man,  made  of  wood 
and  clothed  in  royal  robes.  This  custom  had  its  prototy[)e,  if  not  its 
origin,  in  Runic,  where  a  distinguishing  marie  of  a  Roman  noble,  and 
one  most  highly  prized  by  him,  was  the  right  to  have  his  life-sized 
efRgy  carried  at  his  funeral  After  the  death  of  Henry  V.  the  effi- 
gies alone  were  carried  in  state,  and  were  made  as  lifelike  as  possi* 
ble ;  leather  took  the  place  of  wood,  and  later  wax  was  used  as  a 
material  more  capable  of  being  modelled  into  a  perfect  likeness. 
These  'Mively  effigies,"  the  features  often  copied  from  a  death-mask, 
were  dressed  in  garments  formerly  worn  by  the  deceased,  and  were 
carried  before  him  to  the  grave.  After  the  funeral  the  cfTigy  was 
set  ui)  in  the  church  under  a  "  herse,"  a  wooden  platform  witli  black 
hangings  often  elaborately  decorated.  This  temporary  monument 
remained  for  at  least  a  month  above  the  grave ;  in  the  case  of  a  sov- 
ereign, much  longer;  the  lifelike  waxen  effigy  affording  a  ghastly 
reminder  of  the  one  who  lay  beneath.  King  Henry  VII.  died  in 
1509,  and  an  early  account  of  his  funeral  states  that  "It  (his 
body)  was  conveyed  into  a  chair  covered  with  black  cloth  of  gold, 
drawn  by  seven  great  coursers  covered  with  black  velvet,  garnished 
with  escocheons  of  fine  gold,  with  his  effigies  over  it.  apparrelled  in 
his  parliament  robes,  with  tlic  crown  on  the  head,  and  the  sceptre 
and  ball  in  the  hand,  laid  on  cushions  of  gold  and  environed  with 
banners  of  arms  of  all  his  dominions,  titles,  and  genealogies.  The 
next  day  it  was  brought  to  the  Abbey  of  Westminster  and  set 
under  a  most  curious  herse  full  of  lights,  the  representation  lying 
upon  the  coffin  on  a  pall  of  gold/*  Queen  Anne  was  the  last  Eng- 
lish sovereign  borne  in  effigy  to  the  tomb ;  for  some  years  after  her 
death  the  practice  was  continued  by  a  few  families  of  the  nobility, 
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but  about  1740  the  last  herse  and  effigy  were  carried  into  VVestniin- 
stcr  Abbey.  Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  the  earlier  of 
the  effigies,  some  still  over  the  graves  where  they  had  originally 
heen  placed,  some  in  dark  comers  and  unused  vaults  of  the  Abbey, 
were  collected  into  one  place  and  the  public  were  allowed  to  see  the 
•*  Ragged  Regiment,"  as  Walpoie  calls  them.  A  writer  of  that  day 
tells  us  they  were  "  sadly  mangled,  some  with  their  faces  broke,  and 
most  stripped  of  their  robes."  These  mutilated  remains  are  still 
preserved  but  are  not  shown ;  no  record  o£  the  nanus  has  been  kept, 
and  there  is  no  way  in  which  they  can  be  identified.  At  that  time 
the  more  recent  and  better  preserved  wax  figures  were  kej^t  in 
"handsome  wainscot  pre&ses  "  in  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel,  and  are  the 
subject  of  a  curious  little  illustrated  book  published  in  1793,  by 
John  Roberts,  entitled  "A  View  of  the  Wax  Figures  in  Henry  VI  I.*s 
Chapel."  He  speaks  enthusiastically  of  the  figures  being  "  as  beau- 
tiful as  possible  (except  some  of  them  being  a  little  disfigured  by 
dust),  and  they  serve  to  give  a  striking  idea  of  the  persons  and 
dresses  of  those  personages  while  living."  At  the  bci; inning  of  the 
present  century  the  figures  were  placed  in  tlie  little  clKinti y  over 
Abbot  [slip's  Chapel,  and  were  shown  on  the  payment  of  a  fee,  and 
to  attract  visitors  two  other  figures  were  added.  An  old  guide-book 
to  the  Al)bey  (1783)  draws  attention  to  the  new  figure  of  the  Karl 
of  Cliathani  in  his  parliamentary  robes,  "lately  introduced  at  con- 
siderable expense."  The  fee  for  seeing  the  figures  was  raised  from 
one  penny  to  sixpence  on  the  introduction  of  this  figure,  the  money 
going  to  eke  out  the  scanty  salaries  of  the  minor  canons.  The  last 
figure  added  was  that  of  Nelson,  and  under  the  following  circum- 
stances: the  funeral  of  the  great  admiral,  and  the  exhibition  of  his 
funeral  car  at  St.  Paul's,  drew  so  many  people  there,  that  as  a 
counter  attraction  a  wax  figure  dressed  in  his  clothes  was  made  and 
placed  among  the  royal  wax- works  at  the  Abbey,  with  the  result 
that  the  crowds  returned  to  Westminster.  The  very  success,  how- 
ever, of  this  move  defeated  its  object,  the  authorities  of  the  church 
were  severely  criticised  for  maintaining  an  esdiibition  of  wax-works 
within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Abbey,  and  as  a  result  the  room 
containing  the  effigies  was  closed  to  the  public  for  many  years,  and 
the.se  curious  relics  could  be  seen  only  by  a  special  order  from  the 
Dean.  Now,  however,  a  "magic  sixpence"  will  again  obtain  admis- 
sion to  the  audience  room  of  dead  and  gone  sovereigns.  lUit  they 
have  heen  so  long  shut  up  that  their  existence  is  almost  for^^otten 
by  the  public,  and  few,  in  proportion  to  the  crowds  that  visit  the 
Abbey,  find  their  way  into  the  little  dimly-lighted  room  over  the 
ancient  chapel  of  Abbot  Islip.  This  small  room  is  lined  with  glass 
cases,  two  more  stand  in  the  centre,  and  in  them,  gorgeously  attired, 
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are  the  eleven  figures  which  remain  in  good  preservation.  In  point 
of  time  the  oldest  is  that  of  Elizaheth,  but  her  effigy  was  so  freely 
restored  by  the  Chapter  in  1760  that  very  little  of  the  original  dress 
or  figure  remains,  but  the  weird  figure  of  an  unlovely  old  woman  is 
probably  a  good  likeness  of  the  queen ;  80  that  in  fact  the  oldest  is 
that  of  Charles  II.  dressed  in  the  magnificent  robes  of  the  Garter, 
trimmed  with  old  point  lace  which  would  make  the  fortune  of  a  col- 
lector. The  ghastly  face  taken  Irom  a  death-mask  consitiercd  the 
best  existing  likeness  of  the  king.  This  figure  stood  for  two  centu- 
ries over  the  monarch's  grave  in  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel,  and  was  his 
only  monument.  William  and  Mary  occupy  one  case ;  be  stands  on 
a  stool  to  render  him  more  nearly  equal  in  height  to  his  more  dig-* 
nified  looking  queen.  "  Little  William/'  as  our  guide  called  htm» 
shows  in  his  face  his  character,  thus  given  by  an  early  writer:  "The 
opposition  he  constantly  met  with  made  him  hasty,  peevish,  and 
fretful."  (Roberts.)  Mary's  face  was  made  from  a  cast  after  death; 
she  wears  a  brocade  and  velvi  t  dress  covered  with  paste  jewels. 
Near  by  is  Anne's  "kindly  pale  face  and  homely  form  ;"  her  efTigy 
is  the  only  one  seated,  on  account  of  its  great  size,  and  was  so 
carried  at  her  funeral.  In  a  corner  is  the  elTigy,  or  rather  the  armor, 
of  General  Monk,  which  stood  for  two  hundred  years  by  his  tomb. 
Before  the  figures  were  placed  in  their  present  position  his  cap  was 
alwajrs  used  by  the  poorly  paid  guides  to  solicit  donations  from 
visitors.  A  Guide  to  the  Abbey  (1761)  tells  us  that  "this  cap  is 
generally  made  use  of  to  receive  your  bounty,  the  salary  of  the  Con- 
ductor being  but  small ;  few  go  away  without  putting  something  in 
it."  The  "  Ingoldsby  Legends"  also  allude  to  this  in  "a fragment 
on  the  Abbey  :  "  — 

I  thought  on  Naseby,  M.ar?>ton  Moore,  and  Worcester's  crowning  fighl^ 

When  on  mine  ears  there  fell  a  sound  it  filled  me  with  ailright. 

As  thus  in  low,  unearthly  ton«f,  I  heard  a  voke  begin: 

'  This  here  *a  the  cap  of  General  Monk*  Sir,  pleaae  put  aumiiHU  in.' 

The  Duchess  of  Buckinghamshire's  effigy  stands  magnificently 

dressed  in  the  splendid  brocaded  gown  she  wore  at  the  coronation 
of  Gcorpfe  IT  ,  iiist  for  many  years  it  stood  by  the  c:rcat  tomb  of 
her  husband  ;  with  her  is  her  little  son  (who  died  at  the  age  of  three) 
quaintly  clothed  in  a  long  red  coat  reaching  to  his  heels.  Next 
her  is  the  beautiful  Mary,  Duchess  of  Richmond,  known  as  "la  l)elle 
Stuart,"  her  figure  dressed  "  in  the  very  robes  her  Grace  wore  at  the 
coronation  of  Queen  Anne.**  She  is  said  to  have  sat  for  the  figure 
of  Britannia  on  the  coins  issued  in  1665.  Her  faithful  parrot»  who 
Uved  with  her  for  upwards  of  forty  years  and  who  died  of  grief  a  few 
days  after  the  death  of  his  mistress,  occupies  a  perch  in  the  same 
cas^  and  enjoys  the  privilege  of  a  resting-place  in  Westminster 
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Abbeyi  the  only  one  of  his  race  so  honored.  The  recmnbent  figure 
of  the  laat  Duke  of  Buckinghamshire  occupies  a  glass  case  in  the 
centre  of  the  room.  He  died  at  Rome  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
"iiis  body  was  brought  to  England,  and  on  the  31st  of  January, 
1736,  had  a  most  magnificent  funeral ;  in  which  this  effigy  lay  upon 
the  cofhn  and  was  borne  in  an  open  chariot  (Roberts).  This  was  the 
last  effigy  carried  in  a  funeral  procession ;  terminating  a  curious 
chapter  in  English  folk-lore. 

Horace  Walpole,  who  frequently  visited  the  **  Ragged  Regiment " 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  mentions  several  times  in  his  Diary  that 
he  took  parties  of  friends  to  see  the  royal  cHlgies,  records  that  he 
found  the  relics  of  a  similar  funeral  custom  in  France.  He  relates 
that  on  a  visit  to  St.  Denis  he  was  shown  the  battered  and  tattered 
remains  of  the  wa.\  figures  formerly  borne  in  state  at  royal  funerals, 
and  particularly  mentions  the  effigy  of  Louis  XIV.,  whose  face,  he 
says,  was  so  scaiiicd  and  wrinkled  by  age,  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  the  mask  could  be  taken.  No  trace  of  these  figures  survived 
the  Revolution*  when  everything  connected  with  the  hated  name  of 
royalty  was  ruthlessly  destroyed  by  the  unreasoning  mob^  so  that 
the  few  mouldering  figures  crowded  together  in  the  dimly4ighted 
room  over  the  old  chapel  of  Abbot  Islip  are  the  only  relics  which 
tfHlay  exist  of  an  ancient  and  most  curious  funeral  custom. 

Heimtta  Irving  BoUon. 
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A  COMPARATIVE  STUDY  OF  THE  GRAVEN  GLYPHS 
OF  COPAN  AND  QUIRIGUA.^  ^ 

A   PRELIMINARY  PAPER. 

In  undertaking  a  study  of  the  hieroglyphs  of  Central  America,  I 
have  not  gone  into  it  from  a  feeling  of  curiosity,  nor  to  burden  the 
literature  of  the  subject  with  passing  thoughts  or  mere  guesses  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  characters.  The  observations  which  I  here  re- 
cord are  the  result  of  almost  constant  association  with  the  inscrip- 
tions during  the  past  three  years,  either  in  the  field  photographing 
and  moulding  them,  or  in  the  workshc^  and  museum  reproducing 
them  in  plaster,  and  arranging  them  for  exhibition.  I  have  to  thank 
Professor  Putnam  and  the  Peabody  Museum  for  an  exceptional 
op{>ortunity  for  studying  Central  American  antiquities,  both  in  the 
field  and  in  the  museum.  American  students  have  not  made  as 
much  progress  in  Central  American  archaeology  as  those  of  Europe. 
Although  forming  part  of  our  own  continent,  we  have  made  little 
effort  to  explore  the  old  cities,  and  it  is  only  recently  that  the  Pea- 
body  Museum  of  Harvard  University  has  undertaken  to  carry  on 
extensive  and  exhaustive  researches  at  the  most  prolific  source  of 
hieroglyphic  inscriptions  of  which  we  have  knowledge.  The  ancient 
Inluibitants  of  Copan,  Honduras,  appear  to  have  been  more  literaiy 
in  character  than  even  those  of  Palenque.  There  have  been  found 
there  twenty-four  stelae,  all  of  which  have  inscriptions,  besides 
altars,  slabs,  and  hieroglyphic  steps  in  larfrc*  numbers.  Pottery 
vessels  and  potsherds  have  been  found  bearmg  glyphs,  either 
painted  or  engraved.  These  potsherds  have  been  found  in  such 
quantities  as  to  show  that  thousands  of  their  vessels  had  hieroglyphic 
inscriptions.  One  glyph  is  found  so  often  repeated  on  these  sherds 
as  to  become  significant  These  researches  have  already  shown  the 
enormous  field  to  be  worked  before  we  shall  be  able  to  entirely 
solve  the  problems  relating  to  the  Maya  race  of  Yucatan  and  Cen* 
tral  America.  There  is  only  one  way  by  which  the  hieroglyphs  can 
be  deciphered,  and  that  is  by  exhaustive  comparison ;  taking  first 
of  all  the  inscriptions  of  our  locality,  and  then  comparing  them  with 
those  of  other  cities.  When  the  great  work  of  Mr.  Alfred  Maudslay 
is  completed,  we  shall  have  this  opportunity.  Meanwhile  we  have 
his  volumes  on  Copan,^  in  which  the  symbolism  and  graven  glyphs 
are  most  admirably  drawn,  and  I  have  been  fortunate  in  having 
access  to  photographs  and  casts  which  have  never  been  published. 
My  studies  of  the  graven  glyphs  have  been  mainly  those  of  Copan 

^  Read  before  die  Brooklyn  meeting  of  the  A  A  A  S.,  August,  1894. 
'  In  BMiieitt  CnUraii  Amgriami,  AreiMtgy^  London,  1889^ 
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and  Ouirigua,  although  I  have  made  sli<;ht  comparisons  with  those 
of  Palenqiie,  Chichen-Itza,  and  Uxmal.  These  inscriptions  are  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  symbolism  almf)st  invariably  found  with 
them,  and  an  understanding  of  the  symbolic  masks  and  ornaments 
will  largely  aid  us  in  deciphering  the  glyphs. 

I  shall,  in  this  preliminary  paper,  commence  at  the  very  begin- 
ning, and  consider  the  glyph«  which  is  at  the  head  of  most  of  the 
graven  inscriptions  of  Copan,  Palenque,  Quirigua,  Tikal,  and 
Menche.  This  glyph  heads  the  inscriptions  of  the  three  tablets  of 
Palenque,  and,  in  a  modified  form  which  I  shall  refer  to  later,  occurs 
many  times  throughout  the  different  inscriptions  which  we  have  at 
present.  Where  there  arc  two  rows  of  glyphs  following,  this  head- 
ing occupies  the  width  of  btjth  of  ihcm.  It  is  composed  of  two 
pruicipal  parts,  the  lower  i)art  varying  in  detail  in  the  iliffcrent 
inscriptions.  This  I  think,  however,  is  simply  due  to  the  arli.'st's 
work,  and  not  to  any  difference  as  to  its  meaning.  It  usually  rests 
on  three  knobs,  resembling  the  tripod  feet  of  a  vessd,  and  has  been 
termed  a  brazier  by  Dr.  Valentini.  Dr.  Ran  in  his  monograph  on 
the  Palenque  Tablet,  gives  the  Falenque  examples  as  very  much 
resembling  the  sign  for  the  Maya  month  Pax,  as  given  by  De  Landa 
in  "Relacion  de  los  Cosas  de  Yucatan,"  p.  254.  I  am,  however, 
positively  able  to  identify  it  as  the  Pax  glyph.^  The  meaning  of  the 
Maya  word  Pax  is  any  instrument  of  music,  and  the  object  repre- 
sented is  probably  a  drum,  which  would  accord  with  the  meaning  of 
the  word,  and  a  reference  to  Plate  I.,  figures  i  to  7,  will  show  the 
different  variations  in  which  the  general  form  is  retained.* 

Figure  15  is  the  sign  given  by  Dc  Landa  for  the  month  Pax,  and 
the  cross-hatched  appendage  is  readily  seen  to  be  a  leaf  by  compar- 
ing it  with  figure  14,  which  is  a  leaf  of  the  Mezquitl  tree ;  this  is  taken 
from  an  ideograph  of  the  geographical  name,  Mizquitlan,  given  in 
Penafiel's  **  Nombres  Geograficos  de  Mexico/'  p.  144.  Figure  25  is 
taken  from  the  Dresden  Codex,  and  shows  the  same  vegetal  form 
seen  in  the  graven  glyphs  of  the  headings,  and  it  is  also  tound  on 
the  head  of  the  Ococingo  glyph  given  in  figure  18.  This  glyph  in 
the  heading  is  almost  invariably  surmounted  by  a  serpent's  head 
(figures  I,  2,  and  4),  or  a  mask  (figures  3  and  7).  Rarely,  however, 
a  human  face  in  profile  (evidently  a  portrait)  is  substituted  (figure 
6).  In  some  instances,  where  there  is  a  separate  inscription  on  both 
sides  of  a  monument,  a  face  is  given  on  one  side,  and  the  serpent's 
head  or  mask  on  the  other.   Above  this  is  always  a  scroll  pattern, 

*  Appendix  to  Stephens'  Incidents  of  Travel  in  Yucatan^  vol.  i-  p.  459. 

*  Dr.  Brintoo,  in  remarks  before  the  Brooklyn  meeting  of  the  A.  A.  A.  S.,  de^ 
scribed  a  drum  Called  Paxal,  and  his  description  of  the  same  positively  identified 
this  glyph  as  representiog  a  druin. 
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the  meaning  of  which  I  am  unable  to  make  out.  On  each  si  le  of 
the  serpent's  head  or  face  is  always  a  form  which  has  puzzled  archae- 
ologists (see  figures  i  to  7).  This  sometimes  extends  below  the 
face  to  the  bottom  of  the  lower  character,  as  in  figures  i,  2,  and  5. 
I  find  by  comparison  that  this  is  a  vegetal  form,  sometimes  resem- 
bling  a  leaf  just  budding,  and  again  it  is  represented  as  a  flower 
with  the  stamens  showing,  and  also  as  the  section  of  a  fruit,  show- 
ing the  seeds  perhaps  of  the  cacao.*  I  have  brought  together  a  few 
forms  of  the  flower  and  fruit,  as  depicted  in  the  glyphs  and  symbol* 
ism  of  Copan,  which  show  the  evolution  of  the  vegetal  form  to 
that  as  shown  in  the  heading.  Figures  8  and  9  show  this  flower 
form.  In  figure  17  the  upper  part  of  the  glyph  shows  clearly  the 
section  of  a  fruit,  which,  if  separated,  appears  on  either  side  of  the 
mask  in  figure  3.  This  same  form  is  seen  in  a  number  of  the  head- 
ings of  Copan.  Figure  23  shows  this  same  fruit  form  in  connection 
with  the  glyph  Imix,  a  day  sign  given  by  De  Landa,  and  its  proba- 
ble meaning  is  com.  This  Imix  glyph  is  peculiar  in  having  an 
inverted  Ahau  (another  day  sign)  in  place  of  the  customary  black 
spot  Figure  19  shows  a  flower  form  with  the  seeds.  Figure  2t  is 
the  arm  of  a  seated  figure  at  Copan,  which  holds  something  resem- 
bling a  bouquet.  In  figure  22  the  second  part  of  the  glyph  is  a 
flower,  the  end  of  the  stem  being  a  serpent's  head.  Many  other 
examples  of  a  vegetal  form  might  be  given  from  the  sculptures  of 
Coj;)an,  but  these  few  examples  are  sulTicient  to  establish  the  itlcn- 
tity  of  the  same  in  tlie  heading.  In  throe  instances  there  is  a  fish 
substituted  for  the  vegetal  form.  These  examples  are  in  Copan, 
and  are  on  Stelse  C  and  D.  Stela  C,'  which  has  a  human  figure  on 
each  side,  has  two  inscriptions ;  in  the  heading  of  one  (figure  7)  is  a 
mask,  and  in  the  other  is  a  face  (figure  6)  very  much  resembling 
that  on  the  jadeite  head,  from  Ococingo,  Guatemala,  in  the  Squier 
collection  of  jadcites  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
New  York  (figure  18).  The  other  instance  of  the  fish  occurring  as 
part  of  the  heading  is  in  the  pictographic  inscription  of  Steia  D, 
where  a  human  figure  is  behind  the  Pax  glyph,  with  the  head  and 
shoulders  above,  and  the  left  arm  in  front.  This  occur* enee  of  the 
fish  as  a  substitute  for  the  vegetal  form  is  not  surprising,  for  we 
find  on  several  of  the  Copan  monuments  a  fish  and  flower  associ- 
ated together  (figures  8  and  9),  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Alfred  Mauris- 
lay,  who  further  states  that  it  also  occurs  at  ChichenJtza  and  Palen- 
que. 

We  thus  find  the  heading  to  be  the  month  Pax,  surmounted  either 

1  Cacao  was  aaed  as  money  formeriy  in  Guatemala,  and  only  chiefs  and  war- 
riors permittetl  to  drink  it.'"  Carta  Dirijifli,  Palacio,  p.  37.  It  wa*  planted  with 
great  ceremony  in  the  month  Muan,  the  month  preceding  Pax. 
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by  a  serpent's  head,  a  mask,  or  a  human  face,  associated  with  a 
vegetal  form,  or,  rarely,  a  fish,  above  the  whole  of  which  is  a  scroll. 

I  shall  now  consider  several  of  the  numerous  instances  where  this 
occurs  in  the  inscriptions  projjcr,  for  it  is  always  to  be  rccogni/.cd 
wherever  seen.  On  Stela  B  of  Copan  wc  find  tlie  Pax  sign  to  be 
the  tenth  glyph  from  the  heading  (see  figure  10).  Above  the  glyph 
are  the  vegetal  forms,  but  instead  of  a  face  or  serpent's  head  we 
find  a  sign  very  much  resembling  that  for  the  Maya  day  Caua^  and 
from  an  examination  of  the  day  glyphs  of  the  Dresden* Cortesianus, 
and  Troano  Codices,  I  am  satisAed  it  is  the  same. 

The  month  Pax  commences  May  12,  and  includes  the  rest  of  the 
month  of  May.  It  is  just  before  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season, 
and  showers  with  thunder  and  lightning  occur,  foretelling  the  com- 
ing of  the  wet  season.  Dr.  Brinton  has  given  the  meaning  of 
Cauac  as  "  lightning  and  thunder,"  •  which  makes  the  sign  one 
which  we  would  naturally  expect  to  find  associated  with  the  sign  for 
this  month.  Moreover,  the  serpent  which  appears  with  the  Pax 
glyph  in  the  heading  is  a  water  emblem,  and  the  snake  character  of 
Ouetzalcoatl  is  that  of  his  attributes  as  a  bringer  of  rain.  This 
giyph  of  Stela  B  has  the  numeral  15  preceding  it.  The  glyph  fol> 
lowing  (see  figure  11)  represents  a  liand  out  of  which  seeds  are 
falling;.  The  fin;^a'rs  rest  upon  an  object  which  I  do  not  recognize, 
but  it  may  re[)rcsent  the  earth  into  which  the  seeds  are  to  be  placed. 
Close  to  the  thumb  of  the  hand  is  an  object  which  I  can  only  ex- 
plain by  comparing  it  with  a  glyph  \,ngure  23)  of  Stela  J,  Copan. 
This  is  a  conventionalized  animal,  above  a  Pax  sign,  which  resem- 
bles a  frog  more  than  anything  else.  If  it  is  a  frog,  it  is  an  emblem 
of  water.  The  head  only  is  placed  with  the  hand  glyph,  in  figure 
1 1,  and  it  is  entirely  appropriate  to  find  an  emblem  for  water  asso- 
ciated with  sowing  seed.  This  association  of  a  hand  dropping  seed 
with  the  emblem  of  the  month  Pax  is  seen  again  at  Quirigua  (see 
figures  12  and  13),  and  there  is  an  example  on  the  Tablet  of  the 
Cross,  Palenque,  only  that  the  hand  is  represented  as  holding  the 
seed  and  not  dropping  it.  In  the  last  two  examples,  that  of  Palen- 
que is  similar  to  that  of  Copan  in  that  the  Pax  glyph  is  above  the 
hand.  In  that  of  Quirigua  the  hand  is  above  the  Pax  sign. 
.  There  are  several  instances  at  Copan  where  the  Pax  glyph  has 
a  flower  with  seeds  on  the  left  of  it,  and  I  have  given  one  example 
in  figure  19. 

I  now  come  to  the  peculiar  significance  of  this  glyph,  and  to  the 

reasons  why  it  should  be  so  prominent  both  as  a  heading  and  asso- 
ciated with  sowing.    As  it  is  the  introduction,  so  to  speak,  of  these 
inscriptions,  let  us  clearly  understand  its  component  parts,  the  sign 
^  Naiivt  Calendar  of  Mexico  and  Central  America^  1893,  p.  288. 
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for  the  month  Pax,  above  which  is  the  serpent,  an  emblem  of 
water,  and  also  an  emblem  of  Kukulcan  or  QuetzalcoatI,  and  a 
vegetal  form.  The  month  Fiuc  is  the  time  for  planting  in  Central 
America,!  and  it  is  also  the  dose  of  a  most  trying  season,  when  a]l 

nature  has  been  so  scorched  and  withered  as  to  have  liecome  almost 
dead.  I  have  noticed  that  instead  of  being  brown  at  the  close  of 
the  hot  season,  as  it  is  with  us  in  autumn,  in  Yucatan  and  Central 
America  the  whole  aspect  of  the  country  is  gray  like  ashes,  and  the 
heat  and  discomfort  arising  therefrom  are  almost  unbearable.  In 
Central  America,  during  the  months  of  January  and  February,  the 
natives  select  a  place  for  their  gardens,  from  which  the  trees  are 
cut  down  and  burned,  and  in  May,  or  the  Maya  month  Pax,  they 
sow  the  maize  which  has  always  been  the  great  staple  of  the  coun- 
try.' It  is  also  the  time  when  showers  coming  from  the  east  begin 
to  fertilize  the  earth  and  to  revive  vegetable  life.  So  far  as  we 
know,  the  great  deity  of  the  ancient  Mayas  was  Kukulcan  the  ser- 
pent  bird,  who  is  a  personification  uf  the  east  wind  which  brings  the 
fertilizing  rains.  The  old  Spanish  priests  who  lived  in  Mexico  and 
Central  America  soon  after  the  conquest,  and  upon  wiiom  \vc  have 
to  rely  for  information  regarding  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
Nahuas  and  Mayas,  state  that  the  principal  ceremonies  of  both 
peoples  were  in  May,  at  the  end  of  the  dry  and  the  commencement 
of  the  rainy  season.  Fray  Diego  Garcia  de  Palacto,  in  a  letter  to 
the  king  of  Spain,  written  in  1576,  states  that  they  had  each  year 
two  principal  and  very  solemn  sacrifices,  —  one  at  the  commence- 
ment of  summer  and  the  other  at  the  beginning  of  winter.  He 
further  states  that  they  had  peculiar  ceremonies  at  the  time  of 
planting,  which  is  in  the  month  of  Pax.^   Milla  states  that  the 

'  "  Sif  nibr.m  in  muchas  partes,  por  si  uni  faltare  siipla  In  otra.  En  labrar  la 
tierra,  no  iiazcn  sino  coger  la  vassura  y  qucmarla  para  dcspues  scmbrala ;  y 
desde  medio  enero  hasta  abril  labran,  y  entonces  con  las  lluvias  hiembran,  lo  qual 
Inzen,  trayendo  on  taleguillo  a  cnestas,  y  con  un  palo  puntiagudo  hazen  agujero 
en  tierra  y  poncn  alii  cinco  o  seis  t^ranos,  lo  (jual  ron  el  mcsmo  palo  cubren.  En 
lluvijntlo,  espanto  es  como  nace.  Juntanse  taml)ieii  para  hi  ca(  a  de  50  en  50, 
roas  o  msnos,  y  la  came  del  venado  as&an  en  parriilas,  porque  no  se  Ics  gaste,  y 
venidos  al  pueblo^  baaen  sut  presentea  al  Seoor,  y  diatribnyen  como  amtgoa.'* 
Do  Landa.  A't-fa.  fo/i  (k  los  Casas  tie  Yucatan,  pp.  130-132. 

*  **  Indian  corn,  however,  is  tlic  great  staple,  and  the  citltivntton  of  this  prr^bably 
differs  but  littls  now  from  the  system  followed  by  the  Indians  lieforc  the  conquest. 
In  the  dry  season,  generaUy  in  the  months  of  January  and  February,  a  place  is 
seLcted  in  the  woods  from  which  the  trees  are  cut  down  and  burned.  In  May  or 
June  the  com  is  planted."  J.  L.  Stephens^  IncideHts  0/  Travel  in  Vtuatauy  voL  i. 
p.  233. 

*  The  sttperstitioua  ceremonies  at  the  time  of  planting  their  fields  were  as  fol- 
lows :  They  put  in  little  cups  of  calabash  the  seeds  which  they  had  selected  for 
the  purpose,  and  placed  them  before  the  altar  of  their  idols.  They  next  dug  a 
trench  in  the  ground,  in  which  they  planted  the  seed  r^|;itlarly,  covering  them 
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Indians  of  Guatemala  made  solemn  sacrifices  twice  a  year,  at  the 
coming  and  going  of  the  rainy  season,  and  also  before  they  do  their 
planting,  burying  a  certain  portion  of  the  seed  which  they  are  to 
sow  before  the  altar  of  the  idol,  and  burning  above  hule  and  copal. 
The  priests  draw  their  blood  and  ofiter  it  to  the  gods,  petitioning  for 
an  abundant  harvest.^ 

At  these  most  solemn  feasts  human  sacrifices  took  place,  and  the 
following  prayer  was  offered  at  the  end  of  the  dry  season,  in  May, 
during  the  feast  which  took  place  at  that  time:  — 

"  Lord,  hear  us,  for  we  are  thine  !  Give  us  health,  give  us  chil- 
dren a:ul  prosperity,  that  thy  people  may  increase.  Give  us  water, 
and  the  rains,  that  we  may  be  nourished  and  live  !  Hear  our  sup- 
plications, receive  our  prayers,  assist  us  against  our  enemies,  and 
grant  us  peace  and  quid."* 

Fray  Diego  de  Landa,  who  gives  us  the  signs  for  the  days  and 
months  of  the  Maya  year  in  his  Relacion  de  los  Cosas  de  Yuca* 
tan,"  states  that  in  Yucatan,  "  In  the  month  Pax  they  celebrated  a 
feast  called  Pacum-Chac,  on  which  occasion  the  nobles  and  priests 
of  the  inferior  boroughs  assembled  with  those  of  the  important  vil« 
laches.  Tlu-  frasl  commenced  with  ceremonies  and  sacrifices  of  fire 
similar  to  those  which  took  place  in  the  month  of  Mac,  when  a  least 
was  celebrated  in  honor  of  the  Chacs,  the  gods  of  abundance,  and 
also  to  Yzamna  ...  in  order  to  obtain  an  abundance  of  water  for 
their  crops  during  the  year."* 

Among  the  Nahuas  of  Mexico  the  most  solemn  festivals  were  held 
at  this  time.  Fray  Diego  Duran,  in  his  "Historia  Antigua  de  la 
Nueva  Espana,"  1585,  states  that  "a  great  and  solemn  feast,  equalling 
that  to  HuitzilopochtU,  was  celebrated  to  Texcatlipoca.  .  .  .  They 
celebrated  this  feast  on  the  19th  of  May.  ...  A  flute  was  blown 
first  to  the  north,  then  to  the  east,  south,  and  west,  whereupon  all 

with  earth,  and  over  nil  they  plact.-d  a  briizicr  full  of  burning;  co.ils,  on  which  they 
sprinkled  copal  and  hule.  The  lour  priests  then  drew  blood  from  their  ears  aad 
nose,  receiving  it  In  cert^  large  reeds,  which  they  burned  before  their  idols. 
At  other  times  they  drew  blood  from  their  tongues  1  "  1  rivate  nicinlH  r^,  ,ind 
pctitionrd  tlit  ir  ^^ods  to  prosper  the  fruits  of  tl-  •  eartli,  and  give  them  abundant 
harvests.  I'he  high-priest,  in  sacrificing,  drew  blood  from  the  same  pans,  and 
with  it  anointed  the  feet  and  hands  of  the  idols,  invoking  the  demon,  who  spoke 
with  him  and  told  him  what  kind  of  weather  \v  '  I  follow,  all  of  whii  I1  was  com- 
miinirntpd  to  the  pt.-o;ile  bv  the  four  jjricsts.  who  iiKvavs  concluded  bv  or  icrinj^ 
the  men  to  attend  assiduously  to  their  marital  duties,  and  such  was  the  sacridce  of 
planting. 

*  Milla,  Historia  de  la  Amtrica  Central,  vol.  i.  p.  xl.    Guatemala,  1879. 
'  From  Pi\flf>/  Cn/r.  the  sarred  book  of  the  Qiiiclies  of  Guatemala. 

•  **Tbey  always  have  two  captains,  one  perpetual  and  hereditary',  and  the  other 
chosen  every  three  years,  who  preidde  over  the  feast  which  they  celebrate  in  the 
month  Pax.  ...  To  these  captains  they  give  the  name  Nacon.**  De  landa,  p. 
172. 
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knelt  to  the  earth,  and,  taking  up  a  little  in  their  fingers,  ate  the 
same.  The  soldiers  and  valiant  men  spent  the  day  in  listening  to 
the  music,  celebrating  Texcatlipoca,  Huitzilopochtli,  Cihuacoatl, 

Ouetzalcoatl,^  and  the  Sun,  which  are  the  principal  gods  whom  they 
adore.  The  f^od  Huitzilopochtli  had  a  great  fcsti\al  at  this  time, 
as  he  was  the  god  of  the  plant  world,  and  his  arrival  was  ushered  in 
with  hyinns  j^raying  for  rain." 

It  is  clearly  evident  tliai  during  our  month  of  May,  the  month  of 
Pax  among  the  Mayas,  great  and  important  ceremonies  were  per« 
formed  both  among  the  Nahuas  and  Mayas. 

It  was  primarily  their  planting  time,  and  their  lives  depended 
upon  the  success  of  their  crops.  The  god  Kukulcan  of  the  Mayas 
was  at  once  the  god  of  the  east  wind  which  brings  the  rain,  and 
also  the  rain-god  himself,  probably  havinj^  the  attributes  of  the 
Nahuatl  rain-god  Tlaloc,*  and  of  the  sun  Huitzilopochtli  who  was 
the  god  of  war.  These  various  attributes  seem  to  be  indicated  by  a 
study  of  the  symbolism  of  the  idols  of  Copan  and  Quirigua. 

The  conclusion  from  the  foregoing  study  would  be  that  the  in- 
scriptions beginning  with  the  heading  in  which  the  Pax  glyph 
occurs  relate  to  ceremonies  taking  place  at  that  time  to  the  g<xl 
Kukulcan. 

The  occurrence  of  the  Pax  glyph  in  the  text,  with  the  hand  sowing 
seed,  and  again  with  a  flower  with  seed,  also  bear  out  this  conclusion, 
and  we  may  safely  infer  that  the  inscriptions,  so  far  as  these  single 

glyphs  are  concerned,  relate  to  the  ceremonies  of  plantinj;.  An 
analysis  of  all  of  the  glyphs  of  these  inscriptions  is  necessary,  and 
this  will  surely  be  accomplished  by  an  identification  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  glyj>hs,  and  tracing  the  variation  and  evolution  of  these 
parts  from  natural  objects  into  conventionalized  objects  and  signs. 
This  cannot  be  done  at  present,  for  but  few  of  the  inscriptions  have 
yet  been  carefully  drawn,  but  we  shall  hail  with  pleasure  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  other  parts  of  Maudslay's  work*  and  the  publication 
of  the  material  obtained  by  the  Peabody  museum  expeditions. 

*  "  Quetzalcoatl,  they  said,  cleared  the  way  for  the  god  of  water,  because  ia 
these  countries  mia  it  generally  preceded  by  wind.**  Oavigero,  Tht  Hislory  ef 
Mexico,  p.  350,  torn.  i. 

«  "  fluit/iloporhtli  or  Mcxitli  was  the  god  of  wnr,  the  deity  the  most  honored 
by  the  Mexicans,  and  their  chief  protector."    Op.  cit.  p.  254. 

Huitzilopochtii  was  a  derivative  form  or  determination  of  the  sun,  and  specifi- 
cally of  the  sun  of  the  lair  season.  He  had  three  great  annual  festivals.  The 
first  fell  in  \fay,  at  the  moment  of  the  return  of  flowering  vegetation."  Reville, 
Hibbert  Lectures,  1884,  p.  51. 

*  **Tla]oc  was  the  ffA  of  water.  They  called  him  the  fertilizer  of  the  eartii, 
sad  pcotector  of  their  temporal  goods.**  Clavigero,  p.  251. 

Marshall  SavilU» 
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PLATE  I. 

Fig.  I.  Heading  of  inscription,  Stela  A,  Copao,  iionduras. 

8.  Heading  of  inscription,  Altar  S,  Copan,  Honduras. 
5.  Heading  of  inscription.  Stela  I,  Copan,  Honduias. 

4.  Heading  of  inscription,  Stela  F,  Quirigua,  Guatemala. 

5.  Heading  of  inscription,  Tablet  of  the  Cross,  Palenque,  Chiapas. 

6.  Heading  of  inscription,  Stela  C,  Copan,  Honduras,  south  side. 

7.  Heading  of  inscription,  Siela  C,  Copan,  Iionduras,  north  side. 
S.  Flower  and  fish  symbolism  on  altar  T,  Copan,  Honduno. 

9.  Flower  and  fish  symbolism  on  southern  front  of  Stela  N,  Copan, 

Honduras. 
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PLATE  II. 


¥ig.  la  Glyph  19  of  inscription,  Stela  B,  Copan,  Honduras. 

1 1.  Glyph  20  of  inscription,  Stela     Copan,  Honduras. 

12.  Glyph  II  of  inscription,  Stela  B,  Quirigua,  Guatemala. 

13.  Glyph  13  of  inscription,  Stela  B,  Quirigua,  Guatemala. 

14.  Leaf  of  Mezquitl,  from  Penafiel's    Nombres  Geograhcos  de  Mex- 

ico," p.  144. 

15.  Maya  month  Pax,  g^ven  in  De  Landa*s  **Re1adon  de  los  Cosas 

de  Yucatan,"  p.  264. 

s6.  Glyph  23  of  inscription,  south  side  of  Stela  J,  Copan,  Honduras. 

17.  Glyph  19  of  inscription,  south  side  of  Stela  J,  Copan,  Honduras. 

18.  Glyph  on  jadeitc  bead  from  Ococingo,  Guatemala.    Preserved  in 

Amer.  Mus.  of  Nat.  Ilisu,  New  York. 

19.  Glyph  on  step  in  Temple  22,  Copan,  Honduras. 

so.  Hat  on  human  figure,  seated  on  glyph  in  figure  3t2.  Step  in 
Temple  11,  Copan,  Honduras, shows  Quetzal  as  a  priest's  insignia. 

SI.  Flower  or  bouquet  held  in  priest's  hand.  This  priest  is  sitting 
on  glyph  in  figure  33.  From  a  carved  step  in  Temple  21, 
Cnpan,  Honduras. 

as.  Glyph  6  in  inscription  on  step,  Temple  xi,  Copan,  Honduras. 

23.  Glyph  10  in  inscription  on  step^  Temple  ii,  Copan,  Honduras. 

24.  Glyph  26  in  inscription  on  step,  Temple  11,  Copan,  Honduras. 

25.  Pax  glyph  in  Plate  58,  Dresden  Codex. 
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Ritual  Rboakdid  as  the  Dramatization  op  Myth.— From  a  paper 
having  this  title,  by  William  Wella  Newetl,  contained  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
International  Congress  of  Anthropology,  we  cite  the  following  passages 

**  It  may  be  ;xflirtiied  with  probability  that  in  all  gentile  or  social  ceremo- 
nies the  myth  cu'irs  into  the  celebration,  and  that  in  one  or  other  of 
several  distinct  ways. 

Firsts  as  part  of  the  ceremonial,  the  l^nd  may  be  recited  in  full  prose 
form,  or  chanted  as  an  epos.  .  .  •  Secondly,  the  myth  may  be  sung  and 
danced  in  lyric  or  ballad  form.  .  .  .  Thirdly,  the  narrative,  when  not 
expressly  mentioned,  may  be  presupposed,  and  referred  to  in  sacred  Inmns, 
often  of  so  nryst  c  il  n  ch.iracier  as  10  be  incomprehensible  to  any  person 
unacquainted  with  the  myth. 

Not  only,  however  (and  this  is  my  special  theme),  is  legend  the  basis  of 
ritual  speech  and  song,  but  also  of  ritual  costume  and  gesture. 

It  would  appear  that  into  many  or  all  social  religious  rites  there  enters  an 
element  of  dramatic  representation.  The  dance  or  the  feast  does  not  con- 
sist of  a  series  of  arbitrary  ceremonies  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is,  in  some  part, 
a  piesiciiiaiion  of  a  sacred  history.  I'liis  principle  would  setin  to  make  part 
of  ail  religious  ritual,  from  thai  of  the  very  lowest  existing  races  to  that  of 
the  most  civilized  communities.  .  .  . 

Observations  on  North  American  aboriginal  religions  justify  die  follow* 
ing  generalizations^  which  wilt  probably  be  accepted  by  all  workers  in  thb 
field:  — 

1.  Tribal,  {^entile,  or  social  religious  festivals  or  dances  depend,  in 
part,  on  myths,  which  arc  dramatized  in  the  rites.  Ihe  presentation  is 
usually  of  a  conventional  character,  rather  than  theatrical,  so  that  the  sym- 
bolism is  apparent  only  to  the  initiated. 

a.  The  rites  are  performed  by  secret  societies,  possessing  initiations  in 
different  degrees ,  of  ihc  ritual,  some  portions  are  intended  to  be  public, 
while  otiiors  arc  wrapt  in  secrecy  ;  they  constitute,  that  is  to  say,  iii)  stcries. 
The  manner  of  the  celebration,  as  well  as  the  significance  of  the  rites,  is 
only  comprehended  by  the  initiated  persons. 

3.  The  dance  is  performed  by  masked  or  costumed  personages,  who  enact 
the  part  of  the  divine  beings  whose  history  is  recounted  in  the  myths. 

To  this  third  principle  of  American  aboti^^iiial  worsliip  an  important 
addition  is  to  be  made  which,  if  accepted,  will  be  found  to  cast  a  vivid  light 
on  the  theory  of  religious  observances. 

1  here  seem  to  be  good  reasons  for  believing  that  the  actor  was  originally 
considered  to  be  identical  with  the  being  represented ;  in  other  words,  that 
'  the  god  in  his  own  person  appeared  on  the  stage  and  peiforaied  his  own 
history  in  dramatic  representation. 

On  the  one  hand,  this  involved  priestcraft;  spectators  were  made  to 
suppose  that  the  personages  whom  they  saw,  and  whose  disguise  was 
assumed  in  secret,  were  none  other  than  the  veritable  deities.  On  the 
Other  hand,  the  belief  was  not  wholly  deception ;  the  priest  or  medicine* 
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man  supposed  himself^  in  assuming  the  dress,  to  assume  also  the  dkaracter, 

to  be  under  divine  possession,  to  abdicate  his  own  ppr^onnlity,  and  to  pn^ 
sent  in  his  thoughts  and  actions  ihc  god  whom  he  represented. 

If  there  were  time  to  discuss  so  vast  a  subject,  it  might  be  argued  that 
such  assumption  of  foreign  personality  belongs  to  the  original  idea  of  reli- 
gious masks*  It  might  be  suggested  that  the  oldest  of  the  arte  is  the  sacred 
drama,  in  which  tfie  actors  are  divine,  and  repeat  their  histor}'  before  an 
audience  consistinj^  of  both  gods  and  men.  It  might  be  made  likely  that 
after  the  prof^ress  of  reHection  had  forbidden  the  imagination  to  be  content 
with  the  solemn  conception  ot  immediate  visible  contact  with  personal 
deities,  plastic  ait  was  hxtroduced,  the  god,  now  regarded  as  disdnct  from 
the  priestly  celebrant,  being  supposed  to  animate  the  image  which  con- 
stituted his  medium  of  representation.  But  long  after  such  separation  has 
taken  place,  and  into  the  historic  period  of  civilized  races,  the  tbeoiy  of  the 
visible  presence  continued  to  survive. 

The  detailed  illustration,  by  examples  taken  from  American  worship,  of 
the  principles  above  set  forth  is  the  less  necessary,  because  the  papers 
which  will  be  read  at  this  meeting,  as  well  as  all  the  elaborate  and  int«rest> 
ing  researches  made  during  the  last  few  years  in  the  field  of  American 
mytholofn,'.  constitute  such  illustration. 

To  argue  that  the  generalizations  set  forth  apply  also  to  all  tht-  so  c  .illed 
primitive  faiths  of  other  continents,  would  be  to  attempt  a  task  tor  which 
materials  do  not  yet  exist.  It  may  only  be  affirmed  that  what  is  known  of 
Australian  or  African  rituals  is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  supposition 
that  these  conditions  do  represent  the  theory  of  the  religious  usage  of 
uncultured  races  in  general.  It  will  be  enough  to  sunjgest,  for  the  sake  of 
urging  and  directing  investigation,  that  an  original  feature  of  enrlv  w^r-^Mp 
is  the  mystery,  or  sacred  dramatic  representation  ;  thnt  In  such  rites  tise 
worshippers  consider  themselves  as  visited  by  their  divine  relatives,  who 
perform  before  their  eyes  a  representation  of  the  presumed  sacred  history 
which  constitutes  the  testimony  of  the  divine  existence,  and  the  repetition 
of  which  is  assumed  to  be  a  condition  of  the  divine  aid,  .  .  . 

If  the  conclusions  indicated,  and  which  have  been  set  forth  chicflv  in 
order  to  serve  as  themes  for  discussion,  shall  be  accepted  as  of  universal 
application,  it  will  follow  that  most  of  the  conceptions  which  have  been 
favored  as  constituting  a  proper  basis  for  the  classification  of  roligions  will 
be  found  inadequate,  and  ihat  the  principle  of  historic  continuity  will  apply 
to  a  much  gjcatcr  extent  than  has  hitherto  been  assumed." 

Navajo  RiTE-MYrns.  —  From  a  paper  of  Dr.  Washington  Matthews, 
**Some  Illustrations  of  the  Connection  between  Myths  and  C  eremony," 
contained  in  the  same  publication,  are  taken  the  following  paragraphs  :  — 

"The  rite-myth  nevrr  explains  all  the  symbolism  of  the  rite,  although  it 
may  accoimt  for  all  the  important  acts.  A  primitive  and  underlying  svm- 
bolism,  which  probably  existed  previous  to  the  establi>hment  of  the  rite, 
remains  unexplained  by  the  myth,  as  though  its  existence  were  taken  as  a 
matter  of  course  and  required  no  explanation.  Some  explanation  of  this 
foundatioD  symbolism  may  be  found  in  the  creation  and  migration  myths  or 
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in  other  early  legends  of  the  tiibe ;  but  something  remains  unexplained 

even  by  these." 

"  The  ritual  or  esoteric  portion  of  the  myth  is  usually  known  only  to  a 
priest  of  the  rite,  who  is  rarely  inclined  to  part  with  the  knowledge.  Such 
lore  interests  only  the  priest.  If  a  layman,  unacquainted  with  all  the  work 
of  the  rite,  should  hear  the  ritual  portion  of  the  myth,  he  would  be  apt  to 
forget  it,  havinn^  little  knowledge  of  the  rite  to  assist  the  memory.  I  have 
seen  in  print  rite-myths  of  other  tribes  in  which  descriptions  of  ceremony 
were  obviously  oaiiued." 

"The  Kavajos  say  now  that  when  one  of  their  own  number  wears  liie 
mask  of  a  god  and  personates  a  god,  he  is^  for  the  time  being,  actually  that 
god.  A  prayer  to  a  masquerading  represenuttve  of  divinity  is  a  prayer  to 
a  god." 

"  The  most  ingenious  and  poetic  rite-myth  which  I  have  obtained  is  that 
of  \\it  yoi-qacal^  or  chant  of  heads.  This  rite  is  also  known  as  the  eagle 
medicine.  It  at  least  claims  for  itself  a  totally  superhuman  origin.  The 
prophet  was  a  veritable  Navajo  Lazarus.  He  was  very  poor,  as  the  Navajos 
in  their  legends  represent  themselves  to  have  been  in  the  ancient  days. 
Unlike  other  people,  the  Navajos  have  no  golden  age  in  the  past  — the 
present  is  the  happiest  period  in  their  history.  This  pauper  lived  near  one 
of  llie  ancient  pueblos,  now  in  ruins,  in  the  Chaco  Canon,  and  subsisted  on 
the  refuse  <rf  Pueblo  feasts.  One  day  the  pueblo  people  found  on  the  face 
of  a  high  cliff,  in  a  small  cave^  an  eagle's  nest,  which  could  only  be  reached 
by  lowering  a  man  with  a  rope  over  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  All  feared 
to  undertake  the  task  of  descending  the  cliff;  so  they  concluded  to  bribe 
the  starving  Navajo  with  promises  of  abundant  food  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
to  make  the  dangerous  descent.  He  accepted  the  offer ;  but  when  he  was 
lowered  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave  the  wind  god  whispered  to  him  and  told 
him  that  if  he  spared  the  eaglets  he  would  meet  with  a  great  reward,  while 
if  he  stole  them  and  delivered  them  to  the  people  of  the  Chaco,  the  latter 
would  soon  forget  their  promises  and  leave  him  to  starve  as  before.  Hear- 
ing this,  he  disengaged  himself  from  the  rope  and  crept  into  the  cave.  In 
vain  did  the  people  of  the  pueblo  plead  with  him  and  call  him  endearing 
names  and  renew  all  their  promises ;  he  heeded  them  not,  and  after  a  while 
they  abandoned  thehr  efforts  and  went  home.  Later  the  grateful  eagles 
(who  are  represented  as  men  dressed  in  the  feathered  robes  of  eagles)  took 
him  out  of  the  cave  and  flew  with  him  upwards.  They  bore  him  through 
the  sky-hole  and  up  to  the  pueblo  of  the  eagle-pcople  above  the  sky.  Here 
the  prophet  performed  other  valuable  services  for  the  eagle-people,  and  in 
return  for  his  good  deeds  he  was  initiated  into  the  ceremonies  of  the 
eagles." 

Jf        Intelligence  and  ORionrAury  or  jfluurrivB  Maw.  —  From  the  Vice- 
Presidential  Address  of  Dr.  Rranz  Boas,  delivered  before  the  American 

Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  we  borrow  the  following 
interesting  passage.  The  speaker,  having  already  rejected  the  assertion 
made  by  Herbert  Spencer  concerning  tlie  impulsiveness  of  savages,  pro- 
ceeds to  remark  on  the  lack  of  oonoentratk>n  ascribed  by  Ae  latter  to 
primidve  man :  — 
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"  I  happen  to  know  the  tribes  mentiotied  by  Sproat  through  penonal 
contact  The  questions  put  by  Qie  travetler  seem  mostly  trifling  to  the 

Indian,  and  he  natnaralty  soon  tires  of  a  conversation  carried  on  in  a  for- 
eign language  and  one  in  which  he  finds  nothing  to  interest  him.  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  interest  of  those  natives  can  easily  he  raised  to  a  high 
pitch,  and  that  I  have  often  been  the  one  who  was  wearied  out  first. 
Ndther  does  the  management  of  their  intricate  system  of  exchange  prove 
mental  inertness  in  matters  which  concern  the  natives.  Without  mnemonic 
aids  they  plan  the  systematic  distribution  of  their  property  in  such  a  man> 
ner  as  to  increase  their  wealtli  and  social  position.  These  plans  require 
great  foresight  and  constant  application. 

"  1  will  select  one  more  trait  which  has  often  been  adduced  as  the  primary 
reason  why  certain  races  cannot  rise  to  higher  levels  of  culture,  namely, 
their  lade  of  originality.  It  is  ssud  that  the  conservatism  of  primitive  roan 
is  so  stroi^  that  the  individual  never  deviates  from  the  traditional  customs 
and  beliefs.  While  there  is  certainly  tnitl^  in  this  statement  in  so  far 
as  customs  are  more  binding  than  in  civilized  society,  at  least  in  its  most 
highly  developed  types,  originality  is  a  trait  which  is  by  no  means  lacking  in 
the  life  of  primitive  people.  I  will  call  to  mind  liie  great  irequency  of  the 
appearance  of  prophets  among  newly  converted  tribes,  as  well  as  among 
pagan  tribes.  Among  the  latter  we  learn  quite  frequently  of  new  dogmas 
which  have  been  introduced  by  such  individuals.  It  is  true  that  these  may 
often  he  traced  to  the  influence  of  the  ideas  of  neighboring  tribes,  but  they 
are  modified  by  the  individuality  of  the  person  and  grafted  upon  the  cur- 
rent beliefs  of  the  people.  It  is  a  weli-knowh  fact  that  myths  and  beliefs 
have  been  disseminated  and  undergo  changes  in  the  process  of  dissemina- 
tion. Undoubtedly  this  has  often  been  accomplished  by  the  independent 
tiiought  of  individuals.  I  believe  one  of  the  best  examples  of  such  inde> 
pendent  thought  is  furnished  by  the  history  of  the  ghost-dance  ceremonies 
in  North  America.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr,  James  Mooney,  a  close  student 
of  this  subject,  for  the  following  opiirion  :  *  UricHy  and  broadly  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  more  primitive  a  people,  the  more  original  their  thought. 
Indian  prophets  are  usually  original  as  to  dieir  main  doctrine,  but  are  quick 
to  borrow  anything  that  may  serve  to  make  it  more  impressive.  Headien> 
ism  is  usually  tolerant,  and  the  Indian  sees  no  inconsistency  in  adding  to 
his  heathenism  anything  that  he  can  borrow  from  Chrisrhnity.'  A  few 
cases  which  have  come  under  my  own  observation  are  entirely  in  accord 
with  this  opinion  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  doctrine  of  the  Indian  prophet  is  new, 
but  based  upon  the  ideas  olt  hb  own  people,  their  neighbors,  and  the  teach- 
ings of  missionaries.  The  notion  of  future  life  of  the  Kwakiutl  of  Vancou- 
ver Island  has  undergone  a  change  in  this  manner,  in  so  far  as  the  idea  of 
the  return  of  the  dead  in  children  of  their  own  family  has  arisen.  The 
snmr>  independent  attitude  may  be  observed  in  the  replies  of  the  N'icaraguan 
Indians  to  the  questions  regarding  their  religion  which  were  put  to  them  by 
Bobadilla  and  which  were  reported  by  Oviedo. 

**To  my  mind  the  mental  attitude  of  individuals  who  thus  develop  the 
beliefs  of  a  tribe  b  exactly  that  of  the  civilised  philosopher." 
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FoLK-LoRE  OF  MARBLtHEAD,  Mass. — The  old  town  of  Marblehead,  so 
isolated  through  its  position,  long  retained  curious  superstitions  whidi  had 
died  oat  elsewhere.  It  was  a  delight  to  the  old  people  to  retail  them  to  us 

children,  and  a  greater  delight  to  us  to  listen.   A  strong  belief  in  ghosts, 

fairies,  and  pixies  was  maintained.  The  f  iiries  were  always  described  as 
p;ood-naiured  little  creatures,  livinj;  in  underground  palaces  built  o£  gold 
and  silver,  ornamented  with  pearls  and  precious  stones ;  they  were  uni- 
formly sweet-natured,  with  a  kind  of  tender  pi^  for  all  children  w1m>  needed 
not  to  fear  them,  libey  lived  a  happy  life  of  their  own,  only  coming  up  to 
the  outer  world  for  high  revels  on  moonlight  nights.  Certain  mosses  and 
lichens  that  grew  in  round  or  irregular  shapes  on  the  hillside  pastures 
were  called  fairies'  rings,  or  carpets,  and  the  red-lipped,  wine-glass  siiaped 
lichens  were  supposed  to  be  their  drinking  cup>>.  At  the  iirst  peep  of  dawn 
they  scurried  back  to  their  jewel-lighted  homes,  or,  if  an  unfortunate  were 
belated,  she  hid  among  the  flowers  and  slept  during  the  day.  We  used  to 
bunt  for  them,  for  whoever  was  fortunate  enough  to  see  one  would  have 
good  luck  through  life,  and  the  luck  would  follow  the  next  generation. 

The  pixies,  on  the  contrary,  were  malicious.  They,  too,  were  tifiv,  hut 
of  a  brown  color:  they  delighted  to  bewilder  people;  a  person  who  was 
"pixilated,"  as  they  called  it,  would  wander  about  for  hours,  ihe  only 
remedy  for  such  afflicted  persona  was  to  turn  their  garments.  The  belief 
in  thb  was  very  strong.  I  knew  a  woman  fairly  well  educated,  as  the  edu- 
cation of  women  went  sixty  years  ago,  who  told  me  in  perfect  good  faith 
that  she  herself  had  been  "pixilated"  and  had  wandered  an  hour  or  more 
unable  to  find  her  home,  until  at  last,  recognizing  that  she  was  in  the  power 
of  the  little  brown  people,  she  turned  her  cloak,  when  the  glamour  van- 
ished ;  in  a  moment  ^e  saw  wl^reshe  was,  and  was  soon  in  her  own  house. 

A  curious  animal  was  believed  to  roam  over  the  marshes,  making  a 
roaring  sound.  I  never  knew  one  who  claimed  to  have  seen  it,  but  a  very 
clear  idea  of  its  appearance  prevailed  ;  a  person  who  looked  unketnpt  or 
fierce  was  compared  to  "a  rumbling  marsh  lion,"  or  one  who  talked  bois- 
terously was  said  to  roar  like  "  a  rumbling  marsh  lion."  The  old  people 
were  sure  that  it  was  a  real  live  thing  wandering  round,  and  not  altogether 
canny.  Could  a  sea-lion  have  stra]^  up  some  of  the  salt  creeks  in  days 
long  ag<^  and  so  given  rise  to  the  legend  ? 

Another  superstition  was  a  belief  in  the  foretelling  of  death  by  dreams, 
and  in  the  capacity  of  animals  to  see  the  spirits  of  the  departed.  I'here 
were  many  others.  We  must  be  careful  to  burn  any  hair  that  should  fall 
out  of  our  heads,  for  if  a  bird  should  find  it  and  weave  it  into  her  nest  we 
should  be  sure  to  have  a  brain  fever.  A  bird  flymg  into  a  window  betok- 
ened misfortune;  a  bee  news,  or  an  anivaL 


When  bumble  bee 

In  room  you  see, 

Some  friend  is  nigh  at  hand. 
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To  break  a  tooking^ass  was  a  sare  sign  of  deatli.  All  lookingf  lasses 

must  be  turned  to  the  wall  until  after  a  funeral,  otherwise  tbe  liviog  might 
be  startled  by  the  stg:ht  of  the  face  of  the  dead  in  the  glass. 

A  black  cat  was  esteumed  very  unlucky  ;  nevertheless  it  had  its  uses. 
The  end  its  tail  cut  oil  and  applied  10  a  disease  called  shingles  was  a  sure 
cure.  The  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  were  indicated  by  cats'  eyes.  Cats  sat 
on  the  breasts  of  cfaUdren  and  succeed  their  breath.  When  a  cat  was  shooed 
out  of  a  room  it  was  done»  cnrionsly  enough,  by  calling  out  vou$  aime^ 
pronounced  as  if  it  were  one  word  ;  was  thai  to  propitiate  the  certain 
uncanny  power  every  cat  was  supposed  to  possess  ?  A  singular  expression, 
for  which  1  cannot  see  any  reason,  was  "cat  s  foot,"  applied  to  any  non- 
sensical or  improbable  remark.  Children  sometimes  knit  cat's  stockings  — 
a  most  foolish  and  trivial  Int  of  work.  From  this  custom  could  the  words 
cat's  foot  have  come  to  be  applied  to  anything  which  seemed  unreasonable 
or  improbable  ? 

The  Channel  Islands  are  said  to  have  furnished  some  of  the  first  settlers 
of  Marblehead.  They  may  have  had  some  of  the  Acadians  allotted  to 
them  when  tlm  poor  aliens  were  distributed  among  the  towns  of  Massachu* 
setts.  This  may  account  for  wms  aime**  and  several  quaint  French 
words  whidi  are  found  tlH»e.  —  S^oh  Bridgt  Farmer, 

Tale  of  the  Skitnics,  — (From  an  Indian  woman  at  Petit  Metis,  Gasp(£ 
Peninsula,  P.  Q.) :  — 

**They  used  to  tell  us  stories  of  caribou  and  skunks  about  the  fire  at 
night  Old  widow  skunk  with  babies^  *  Don't  go  out;  winter  not  finished. 

Fraid  get  cold.'   Skunk  say,  'Look  at  my  head.'  Old  woman  (skunk) 

sleeping.  Children  look.  Old  woman  skunk's  mouth  open.  Little  skunk 
looked.  Indian  potato  in  her  mouth.  Little  skunk  say,  'Well,  mother  say 
winter  not  finished  ;  look  at  the  potato  in  her  mouth.  We  11  leave  it.'  All 
skunks  (little  ones)  go  out,  take  road  and  run  away.  When  old  skunk 
wakes  up,  no  diildren.  'Well,  they  see  my  mouth  with  potatoes;  they 
think  it  summer.'  She  call,  call,  call;  no  children;  all  run  away.  Well, 
she  so  troubled,  she  go  to  the  falls,  jump  in,  finished,  dead  !  " 

The  same  Indian  woman  told  of  an  "  Indian  who  could  do  everything, 
make  you  dead  or  what  not,  without  touching  you.  See  everything  from 
Quebec  to  Nova  Scotia.  Good  Spirit  used  to  come  from  Restigouche, 
Quebec,  St  John,  etc.,  and  go  under  sea  at  Antioosti  Island  and  stay  side 
of  the  island." 

Does  not  this  seem  a  refraction  of  what  was  learned  of  the  attributes  of 
God  from  the  lips  of  the  Jesuits  in  years  long  past,  and  might  not  tbe 
"good  spirit "  be  one  or  more  such  missionary? 

In  making  medicine  the  Indian  woman  took  care  that  it  was  not  ready 
to  skim  until  sunset,  when  she  would  throw  the  scum  from  the  boiling 
liquid  toward  the  setting  sun.  •  •  • 

The  Ballad  of  Sweet  William  and  Gi  ntle  J^  nny.  —  The  following 
lines,  two  generations  ago,  were  sung  by  a  New  England  country  fellow  on 
shipboard ;  sometimes,  when  the  vessel  was  becalmed,  he  would  be  called 
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up  In  the  night  in  order  to  give  this  song,  to  which  he  would  keep  acoon- 
paniment  by  beating  time  with  bands  and  feet :  — 

Sweet  WilUam  he  married  a  wife» 

drnt!"  Jf-nny  cried  roscmarec, 

To  be  the  sweet  comfort  of  his  life, 

As  the  dew  '  fiics  over  the  mulberry  tree. 

Jenny  could  n't  in  the  kitchen  to  go^ 
Gentle  Jenny  cried  rosemaree, 
For  fear  of  dirting  her  whtte'bceled  shoes, 
At  the  dew  flics  over  the  mtdberry  tree. 

Jenny  could n*t  wash,  and  Jenny  couldn't  bake. 
Gentle  Jenny  cried  raiemaree, 
For  fear  of  dirting  her  white  apum  tapci 
As  the  dew  fliee  over  tlie  mulberry  tree. 

Jenny  could  nt  card,  and  Jenny  couldn't  spin, 

Gentle  Jenny  criod  roseniaroc, 

For  fear  of  hurting  Iut  ^;;iy  >;iiltl  ring, 

As  the  dew  flies  over  the  mulberry  tree. 

Sweet  William  came  whistling  in6tMnplaow, 
Gentle  Jenny  cried  roseroaree. 
Says,  "  O  my  dear  wife^  is  my  dinner  resdy  naov," 
As  the  dew  flies  over  the  mulbeny  tree. 

She  called  him  a  dirty  paltry  whelp, 
Gende  Jomy  cried  rosemvee, 
**  If  you  want  any  dinner,  |^  get  it  yottrsd^* 
As  the  dew  flies  over  the  mulbeny  tiee^ 

Sweet  William  went  soot  onto  the  sheep-fold, 

Gfiitlc  Jenny  cried  rosemarcc, 

And  amit  -i  fat  wether  he  did  pull, 

A.s  liie  dew  liies  over  the  mulberry  tree. 

And  daoxrn  on  his  Icnccs  he  began  for  tO  Sticl^ 
Gentle  Jenny  cried  rosemaree. 
And  qidddie  its  skin  he  thereof  did  strips 
As  the  dew  flies  over  the  mulberry  tree. 

He  took  the  skin  and  laid  on  his  wife's  back. 
Gentle  Jenny  cried  rosemaree. 
And  with  a  good  stick  went  whikety  whacl^ 
As  the  dew  flies  over  the  mulberry  tree. 

••I  11  ten  my  father  and  all  my  km," 

Gentle  Jenny  cried  rosemaree, 
"  How  still  a  quarrel  you 've  begun," 
As  the  dew  flies  over  the  mulberry  tree, 

^  Pronounced  with  a  nasal  twangs  ddu. 
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**  You  may  teU  your  fatiier  and  all  yonr  Idn, 

Gentle  Jenny  cried  rosemaree, 

How  I  have  thrashed  my  fat  wether's  skin," 

As  the  dew       over  the  mulberry  tree. 

Sweet  William  came  whistling  ia  from  pUuNT, 
Gentle  Jenny  cried  rosemaree, 
Says,  "  Oh  my  dear  wife,  is  my  dimier  ready  naow?" 
Aa  the  dew  fliea  over  the  mulberry  tree. 

She  drew  her  table  and  spread  her  board, 
Gentle  Jenny  cried  rosemaree, 
And,  **  Oh  my  dear  huafaand,**  waa  every  wocd» 
Aa  the  dew  fliea  over  die  midbeny  tree. 

And  naow  they  live  free  from  all  care  and  strife, 
Gende  Jenny  cried  rosemaree, 

And  naow  she  makes  William  1  vcn,-  good  wife^ 
As  the  dew  Hies  over  the  mulberry  tree. 

Frotn  the  recitation  of  Miss  LyeUa  R,  Nichols^  SaUm,  Afass^  ms  ktard  in  tk$ 

tar iy  years  of  the  century. 

Note.  —  This  amusing  ballad,  so  curious  in  its  Yankee  dialect,  if  not 
belonging  to  the  most  ancient  class  of  Enjjlish  ballads,  still  bears  evidence 
of  a  respectable  ap;e.  Strikin;^  is  the  appeal  of  the  wife  to  her  father  and 
kindred,  before  whom  the  husband  is  expected  to  justify  his  conduct  in 
**  beginning  a  quarrel ; "  in  a  sense,  the  wife  still  is  considered  to  belong  t« 
her  father's  clan,  in  so  far  that  her  relatives  are  expected  to  espouse  her 
cause.  The  whole  story  b  inspired  by  the  time-honoml  idea  that  a 
woman,  like  a  child,  is  improved  by  the  exercise  of  judicious  severity'.  The 
jest  is  in  the  popular  style  •  the  husband  pleads  that  he  has  done  nothing; 
except  prepare  for  use  the  siieepskin  he  has  removed.  With  regard  to 
the  phraser  table,"  a  friend  furnishes  the  following  infor* 

mation :  "  I  have  often  beard  a  mother  tell  her  daughter  to  *  Draw  the 
table.'  Forty  years  ago  it  was  not  uncommon  to  see  in  farmhouses  a  large 
round  table,  the  body  of  which  was  made  to  ser\'e  as  an  armchair.  W  hen 
the  table  was  not  in  use  the  top  was  tipped  back  against  the  wall.  Under 
the  chair-seat  was  a  drawer  in  which  the  table  linen  was  kept.  When  meal- 
time came  the  table  was  drawn  away  from  the  wall,  the  top  brought  down 
on  the  arms  of  the  duur,  and  the  cloth,  which  had  been  fished  out  of  the 
drawer,  spread  over  it.  Six  or  seven  persons  could  sit  around  this  table." 
For  the  original  form  of  the  refrain  see  the  ballad  of  the  "  Elfin  Knight." 

W,  W,  N, 
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LOCAL  MEETINGS  AND  OTHER  NOTICES. 

Time  and  ?[,ack  ok  the  Annual  Meetino.  —  The  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  American  Folk- Lore  Society  has  been  arranged  to  take  place  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  on  December  27  and  98.  The  committee  haiing  charge  of 
the  arrapgements  ire  Prof.  O.  T.  Masonp  of  Washington,  Prof,  Stewart 
Colin,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Prof.  H.  Canington  Bolton,  of  New  York, 
together  with  the  President  and  Permanent  Secretary.  Information  re- 
specting; details  will  hereafter  be  given.  Members  havin^j  papers  to  offer  or 
suggestions  to  make  are  requested  to  address  one  of  the  coinnnttcc.  1  here 
seems  to  be  every  reason  to  anticipate  an  exceptionally  i^ceable  and  use- 
ful meeting,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  as  many  members  as  po:>sible  may 
be  in  attendance. 

Cambrjdce  Branch.  —  March  6.  The  Branch  met  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Henry  D.  Yerza,  on  Washington  avenue,  and  listened  to  an  address  by  Dr. 
J.  WsJter  Fewkes  on  **The  Use  of  Ceremonial  Masks  among  the  Pueblo 

Indians." 

Ancient  rates  in  America  and  in  the  Old  World,  without  racial  connec- 
tion, have  had  the  same  ceremonies  —  amongj  theni  the  use  of  masks. 

The  primary  divinities  of  the  Pueblos  are  mostly  natural  powers,  while 
their  secondary  divinities  are  the  non-human  elements  in  animals.  These 
animistic  gods  are  innumerable,  and  are  personiHed  by  men  wearing  masks. 
As  in  other  primitive  races,  special  attention  is  given  to  the  headdress^ 
though  the  kilt  is  also  symbolic. 

After  explaining  several  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Pueblos.  Dr.  Fcwkes 
exhil)ited  articles  illustrative  of  his  adrlress,  and  rem ai ks  were  made  by  a 
number  of  members,  after  which  the  meeting  become  informal. 

April  3.  The  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  hoine  of  Prof.  Frands  J* 
Child,  67  Kirkland  Street.  Professor  Child  spoke  on  **  Popular  Ballads," 
showing  that  the  ballads  sung  and  recited  among  the  humbler  people  in 
various  parts  of  Europe  are  generally  traditional,  having  orij^inated  long 
ago  amon:^  persons  of  rank.  All  the  people  know  them,  and  though  new 
ones  are  written,  they  do  not  supersede  the  traditional  ballads,  i^rofcssor 
Child  delighted  the  members  by  reading  several  ballads.  After  discussion, 
the  evening  was  spent  socially. 

May  I.  The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  Mr.  £.  D.  Leavitt, 
317  Harvard  Street.  Mr.  Horace  E.  Scudder  read  a  paper  by  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Cavazza  entitled,  "  At  the  Opra  di  li  Pupi,"  which  ap;)c;ired  in  the 
June  number  of  the  *'  Atlantic  Monthly."  Many  of  the  members,  in  antici- 
pation of  this  paper,  had  visited  the  Italian  theatre  in  Boston,  where  they 
saw  essentially  the  performance  described  by  Mrs.  Cavazza. 

Miss  Yerxa  read  a  number  of  Irish  tales  collected  by  Mrs.  Bergen  and 
herself.  These  tales  clustered  about  "  lis,"  the  homes  of  the  good  people. 
The  lis  formations  are  mounds,  thought  by  some  to  have  been  inhabited  by 
prehistoric  man.  The  lis  people  are  said  to  be  either  fallen  angels  or  the 
dead.    They  have  the  power  of  becoming  invisible,  and  often  by  their  sing- 
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vo%  lure  children  away  from  home.  They  are  fond  of  taking  away  people 
or  cattle  and  leaving  changelings  in  their  stead.  The  tales  read  by  Miss 
Yerxa  were  very  beautiful,  and  showed  how  much  can  be  learned  from  our 
Irish  popuKuiun,  particularly  from  recent  arrivals  in  America. 
Officers  for  the  coming  year  were  elected  as  follows :  — • 
President,  Mr.  W.  Henry  Sdiofield ;  Vice-President,  Miss  Helen  Child; 
Secretary,  Mr.  Merritt  Lyndon  Femald ;  Treasurer,  Mr.  Frederic  N.  Rob* 
inson ;  Executive  Committee,  Miss  Versa,  Miss  Shaler,  and  Mr.  Herbert 
M.  Richards. 

Jntu-  8.  ,^t  the  invitation  of  Mrs.  John  C.  Gray  an  afternoon  meeting 
was  held  at  her  house,  corner  of  Brattle  and  Larch  Streets. 

Mr.  K  F.  Fenellosa  spolte  on  Chinese  poetry,  showing  that  the  Chinese 
are  dose  students  of  nature  and  that  their  language  has  a  rare  synthetic 
property,  well  suiting  it  to  poetry. 

Mr.  W.  Kishimoto  spoke  of  the  marriage  customs  in  Japan  and  of  Japan- 
ese poetry.  The  different  classes  of  society  have  their  individual  ceremo- 
nies, one  of  which  Mr.  Kishimoto  described.  In  old  Japan  the  suitor  went 
to  the  house  of  the  girl  he  desired  and  direw  a  shoe  into  the  yard.  U  next 
morning  the  shoe  was  gone,  he  knew  she  thought  favorably  of  him.  Now 
the  marriage  is  arranged  by  parents  and  intermediaries.  The  bridegroom 
sends  ^ifts  to  the  bride  and  the  bride's  parents,  while  the  parents  send 
presents  to  the  groom.  The  really  important  ceremony  is  in  private,  only 
the  intermediary,  his  wife  and  attendants  accompanying  the  bride  and 
groom.  The  bride  is  dressed  in  white  to  signify  that  she  will  die  in  her 
husband's  house,  white  being  the  sign  of  death.  The  private  ceremony 
consists  of  wine-drinking,  after  which  the  bride  and  groom  drink  with  the 
guests,  and  tlicn  follow  music  and  dancing.  Like  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese 
are  close  10  nature  in  their  poetry. 

After  discussion,  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  was  spent  in  the  garden. 

American  Association  for  thb  Advancbmbnt  of  Scibncs.  —  Hie 

annual  meeting  was  held  in  Brooklyn,  N.  V.,  August  if^  ^^^^  In  the  intro- 
ductory address  of  Dr.  Rrinton,  the  President,  was  set  forth  the  function 
of  the  Association,  which  brings  toj^ether  students  in  many  branches  of 
knowledge,  not  as  strangers,  but  as  members  of  one  household,  animated 
by  devotion  for  science,  of  which  the  grand  mission  is  to  reveal  the  simple 
and  natural  order  which  presides  over  all  mental  processes. 

The  Vice-Presidential  address  of  Dr.  Franz  Boas,  on  "  Human  Faculty  as 
Determined  by  Race,"  exhibited  sincjular  breadth  of  view  and  soundness  of 
judfiment,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  most  remarkable  contributions  to 
recent  anthropological  discussion.  Anatomical  testimony,  while  favorable 
to  a  difference  of  mental  vigor  between  races,  is  hioomplete,  psychological 
observation  unsatisfactory,  experimental  physio-psychology  in  its  infancy; 
the  conclusion  is,  that  in  this  latter  fteld,  and  in  anatomical  studies  of  the 
nervous  system,  a  solution  may  be  found.  Meantime,  Dr.  Boas  rejects  the 
doctrine  of  the  inherent  superiority  often  claimed  for  the  white  race,  con- 
sidering the  greater  progress  of  the  latter  as  due  to  the  factors  of  time  and 

of  environment  j  he  is  ^  opinion  that  there  is  no  reason  to  deny  the  capa- 
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city  of  other  races  to  reach  a  level  equally  high.  In  many  cases  the 
inferiority  of  tribes  may  be  ascribed  to  mal-nutritioii.  The  civilization  of 
Peru  and  Central  America  he  regards  as  exhibiting  equal  mental  capacity 
with  that  of  antiquity  \  the  advantage  of  ancient  civilizations  of  tlie  Old 
World  is  to  be  ascribed  to  lapse  of  time  and  to  contact.  In  tlie  ninth 
oentttzy,  Arab  culture  was  higher  than  European ;  through  intermarrij^ 
these  Arabs  influenced  African  negroes,  who  have  risen  to  a  much  higher 
level  than  the  African  average.  The  peculiar  mental  tendencies  of  partic- 
ular races,  like  the  Jews  or  Gypsies,  may  be  due  to  social  rather  tlian  racial 
causes.  Elsewhere  is  quoted  a  passage  in  which  is  remarked  the  coinaion 
enor  of  travellers  with  regard  to  the  intelligence  of  primitive  peoples. 

The  following  are  titles  of  papers  read  at  the  meeting,  having  a  relation 
to  folk-lore :  — 

"  Primitive  Anthropometry  and  \\%  Folk- Lore."    A.  F.  Chamberlain. 
"  A  Comparative  Study  of  the  Glyphs  of  Copan  and  Quirigua."   M.  H. 
Saville. 

**  The  Value  of  Games  in  Ethnology."   Stewart  Culin. 

"  Notes  on  the  Customs  and  Traditions  of  the  Micmacs."  Stansbuiy 

Hagar. 

"On  the  History  of  the  Meander  Pattern  and  its  Connection  with  tlie 
Swastika."    W.  H.  Goodvear. 

"The  Salt  of  Savagery."    1".  H.  Cushing. 

Korean  Children's  Games.*'  Stewart  Culm. 
"  Iroquois  Migrations."  W.  M.  Beaucharop. 
"The  Origin  of  Numeral  Words."    L.  L.  Conant. 

"  Translarion  into  Primitive  Lang^uages  ;  Errors  and  Pitfalls;  with  Illus* 
trations  from  Algonkian  Dialects."    A.  F.  Chamberlain. 
"Mexican  Cooking  and  Mexican  Foods."    J.  G.  Bourke. 
"  Legends  of  the  Ma^^c  Wooing  and  the  Piasa."  Stansbury  Hagar. 

FoLK-LoRE  CoNPBKKKCE  AT  Hampton,  Va.  —  On  Friday,  May  25,  a 
Folk-Lorc  Conference  was  held  at  the  Hampton  Normal  School  under  the 
auspices  of  tlie  Hampton  Folk-Lore  Society.  Mr.  William  Wells  Newell, 
of  the  American  Folk-Lore  Society,  and  Mrs.  Anna  Julia  Cooper,  of  the 
Washington  Negro  Folk-Lore  Socie^,  were  invited  to  deliver  addresses. 
The  meeting  was  held  in  the  large  assembly  room  of  Academic  Hall,  and 
the  audience  was  composed  mainly  of  trustees,  teachers,  officers,  and  grad- 
uates of  the  school.  Mr.  F.  D.  Wheelock.  President  of  the-  Hampton  Folk- 
Lore  Societj',  introduced  Mr.  Newell,  who  made  an  address,  which  is 
printed  in  the  "Southern  Workman  "  for  July.  The  addresses  were  fol- 
lowed by  recitations  of  negro  folMore^  which  proved  of  high  interest. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES. 
BOOKS. 

M nians  or  raa  Intbiinational  Congrkss  op  ANraROPOLOCV.  Edited 
by  C.  Stanilaxd  Wakb,  on  behalf  of  the  Publication  Committee.  Chi- 

cago  :  The  Schulte  Publishing  Ca    1894.    Pp.  xix,  375. 

This  interesting  volume  places  at  the  head  of  its  papers  the  address  of 
the  learned  Pi  esident  of  the  Congress,  Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton,  on  '*  The  Nation 
as  an  Element  in  Anthropology."  In  liiis  essay  the  term  anthropology  is 
used  in  the  wide  sense,  in  which  it  denotes  the  theory  of  man,  embracing 
all  manifestations  of  human  activity ;  the  writer  points  out  how  the  transi- 
tion from  a  society  based  on  kinship  to  one  founded  on  territory  and 
language  has  profoundly  modified  all  economic,  ethical,  and  religious  con- 
ceptions and  habits.  Throuf^h  the  extension  of  this  tendency,  whereby 
national  shall  be  succeeded  by  international  action,  he  looks  for  the  final 
harmony  of  the  idea  of  personality,  itself  born  from  the  conditions  of  a  de- 
veloped state^  with  the  general  happiness  of  humanity,  at  last  to  constitute 
the  rule  of  modem  justice. — Under  the  head  of  **  The  Anthropology  of  the 
North  American  Indian,"  Dr.  F.  Boas  expounds  the  results  of  the  measure- 
ments conducted  for  the  Exposition  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Put- 
nam, se'/entfv'n  thousand  half-breed  and  full-bloodt-d  Indians  liavin"^  been 
examined.  It  would  seem  that  inicrauxiurc  increases  vitality,  although  the 
half-breed,  as  to  hair  and  shape  of  face,  follows  rather  the  Indian  parent 
Dr.  Boas  considers  four  independent  and  non-related  types  as  indicated, 
namely,  those  represented  by  the  Eastern  Eskimo,  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Indian,  the  Pacific  (?oast  native,  and  the  Californian.  The  pre-historic 
Tenne'^seeans  seem  to  have  had  the  same  cephalic  index  as  the  modern 
Indians  of  the  Mississippi  Valleys  the  Micmacs  suggest  intermixture  of  the 
Eastern  Indian  with  the  Eskimo.^ The  mechanical  devices  of  American 
aborigines  are  elucidated  by  Praf..O.  T.  Mason.  —  Carl  Lnmholtz,  as  the 
result  of  residence  for  one  and  a  half  years,  sketches  the  '* Cave-dwellers  of 
the  Sierra  Madre,"  incUidin;^  some  obser\'ation5  as  to  customs  and  reli- 
gion \  unhappily,  these  are  from  a  superficial  and  external  point  of  view, 
giving  little  valuable  information.  —  In  an  examination  of  the  supposed 
relation  between  American  and  Asian  races,  Dr.  Brinton  holds  that  th«e 
has  not  been  proven  the  slightest  trace  of  such  influence  in  any  respect. 
The  conclusions  of  Miss  Fletcher  as  to ''Love  Songs  among  the  Omaha 
Indians,"  and  of  Prof.  J.  C.  Fillmore  in  regard  to  "  Primitive  Scales  and 
Sacred  Mysteries,"  have  already  been  reviewed  in  this  Journal.  —  Under 
the  title  of  "  Secret  Societies  and  Sacred  Mysteries,"  Kev.  S.  D.  Peet  sums 
up  the  evidence  for  the  existence  and  character  of  such  societies  in  Uie 
various  tribes.  ^C.  H.  Richardson  gives  observations,  from  a  missionary's 
point  of  view,  among  the  Cameroon  Tribes  of  West  Central  Africa ;  the 
notices,  thoufjh  not  profound,  contain  some  new  information.  —  Outside  of 
our  limit  are  interestint?  experiments  of  Mr.  p.  H.  Cushinrj,  showing  how 
the  pottery  of  dwellers  by  Uic  water  may  have  been  evolved  from  clay-lined 
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Band-pits.*— Dr.  Washington  Matthews,  giving  illustrations  of  the  connec- 
tion between  '*  Myth  and  Ceremony,"  draws  on  his  unrivalled  knowledge  of 
the  Navajos.  From  this  article,  as  well  as  that  contributed  by  the  writer  of 
this  notice,  exttacu  are  elsewhere  given.  —  Professor  Hale's  "Fall  of 
Hoclielaj;a  "  has  appeared  in  a  previous  number  of  this  journal.  —  "  Folk- 
Lore  of  Precious  Stones  "  b  noticed,  and  the  varieties  of  stones  connected 
with  superstitious  usage  elaborately  catalogued  by  G.  F.  Kunz.  —  Professor 
Chamberlain  gives  Kooten  ly  t  iles  concerning  "The  Coyote  and  the 
Owl."  —  In  the  department  of  relip^ions,  Prof.  M.  Jastrow  lays  proper 
emphasis  on  the  historical  method.  He  notes  the  part  pla\cd  by  folk  lore 
in  this  study,  pointing  out  what  he  considers  the  danger  of  abuse  of  the 
comparative  method,  while  insisting  on  its  utility  under  proper  limita- 
tions. —  Mrs.  Sara  Y.  Stevenson,  following  especially  the  guidance  of  Mai^ 
p(5ro,  gives  an  account  of  the  Egj'ptian  ritual  of  Ap-Ro,  or  tlie  "opening  of 
thr  mouth,"  by  which  life  was  brought  down  tn  dwell  in  the  dead  or  in  his 
image.  This  ceremony  was  a  dramatic  representation  of  the  Osiriaii  drama, 
in  which  the  mummy  played  the  rdle  of  Osiris.  —  Mrs.  M.  C.  Stevenson 
gives  a  sketch  entitled  '*A  Chapter  of  Zuiti  Mythology."  —  Dr.  C.  Adler 
makes  remarks  on  museum  collections  illustrative  of  the  histocy  of  religions. 
—  Other  papers,  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  enumerate,  are  contained 
in  the  publication  ;  the  subdivisions  of  the  Congress  were  Physical  Anthro- 
pology, Archaeology,  Folk-Lore,  Religions,  and  Linguistics. 

W.  W.N. 

Tbb  Traditional  Gambs  op  Engi^and,  ScoTLANik,  and  Ireland,  with 

tunes,  singing-rhymes,  and  methods  of  playing  according  to  the  variants 
extant  and  recorded  in  difTerent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  ("ollected  and 
annotated  by  Alice  Bertha  Gomme.  Vol.  I.  Accroshay-Nuts  in  May. 
London :  David  Nutt,  270,  271  Strand.  1894.  Pp.  xx,  433. 
Strange  to  say,  we  have  in  diis  excellent  and  elaborate  collection  the 
first  gathering  of  English  diildren's  games  which  has  been  made  with  any 
pretence  to  thoroughness.  The  only  accessible  collection  of  the  sort  has 
hitherto  been  that  of  W.  W.  Newell,  "  Games  and  Songs  of  American 
Children,"  Harper  and  Brothers.  1883,  a  work  limited  to  games  having 
formulas,  especially  singing  games.  The  editor  of  the  latter,  from  ti)e  infor- 
mation at  his  disposal,  concluded  that  in  America  this  species  of  children's 
tradition  had  been  better  preserved  than  in  England,  and  also  that  the  forms 
of  American  game-rhymes  always  differed  from  those  in  use  in  England. 
Further  research  has  shown  that  the'?e  opinions  were  not  correct,  the 
apparent  imperfection  and  variation  of  the  English  rhymes  being  due  solely 
to  deficiency  of  record.  The  present  collection,  besides  being  mucli 
fuller  than  its  predecessor,  is  greatly  superior  in  respect  of  description  of 
the  manner  of  playing;  the  American  gleaner  had  derived  many  of  his 
games  from  persons  a  mature  age,  who  remembered  the  words  but  not 
the  action.  This  information,  illustrated  by  sketclies,  is  very  welcome.  It 
cannot,  however,  he  said  that  the  more  extended  observation  has  brought 
to  light  a  great  number  of  very  important  games,  or  that  the  numerous  ad- 
ditional versions  tiirow  great  light  on  the  origin  of  Hiese;  while  in  regard  to 
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pfovinda!  usages  and  atnusemeDts,  a  great  ottmber  of  quaint  and  tnteKst* 
ing  titles  and  phrases  are  added. 

The  present  volume  is  the  first  instalment  of  a  great  and  much  needed 
undertaking, —  a  complete  dictionary  of  British  folk-lore.  This  great  enier- 
prtse,  planned  by  Mr.  G.  L.  Goinme  shortly  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Folk-Lore  Society  in  1878,  has  now  arrived  at  a  point  so  advanced  that  a 
great  part  of  the  matter  » in  readiness  for  publication ;  but  in  consequence 
ol  its  compass  of  the  material  it  has  been  thought  best  to  issue  the  diction- 
ary in  parts,  with  separate  alphabetical  arrangement,  and  of  this  plan  the 
work  on  games  is  the  beginninj^.  The  work  is  to  be  completed  in  a  second 
volume,  in  winch  will  be  yiven  comparisons  with  foreign  frames. 

A  very  interesting  que:>iion,  which  this  book  enables  us  to  consider,  is  the 
the  relation  of  words  and  gestures  in  games,  comparable  to  tlaat  of  myth 
and  rite  in  worship.  Thb  relation  appears  to  be  exceedingly  complicated. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  the  actions  are  more  ancient  than  the  words;  on  the 
contrary,  the  latter  often  serve  as  the  guide  to  the  real  character  of  the 
game,  when  die  ni;inner  of  playing  would  furnish  no  light.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  cannot  be  considered  that  the  connection  of  the  present  rhymes 
with  a  game  is  in  all  cases  original.  Thus,  for  example,  where  it  was 
desired  to  separate  a  party  into  two  sets,  such  a  division  might  be  accom- 
plished by  requiring  a  choice  between  two  objects  (as,  for  example,  rose 
and  lily),  each  conferring  admission  to  one  side,  but  which  side  being 
unknown  to  the  guesser.  Once  more,  the  person  compelled  to  guess  might 
be  chosen  by  forcing  the  line  to  pass  through  two  players  with  uplifted 
arms,  which  might  be  dropped  at  any  time,  and  by  which  the  pi  •)  i  r  nught 
be  cai^ht,  in  spite  of  attonpts  at  evasion.  Such  method  of  selection  might 
be  a  matter  of  convenience  or  pleasure,  and  this  way  might  come  to  be 
associated  with  ditTerent  ideas.  The  u])lifted  arms  migiit  be  compared  to 
raised  gates,  or  to  a  portcullis,  or  to  a  drawbridge  ready  to  fall ;  or  their 
descent  might  be  likened  to  the  breaking  of  a  bridge.  But  with  broken 
bridges  are  connected  legends,  namely,  that  the  permanence  of  such  struc- 
tures can  only  be  secured  by  a  human  sacrifice;  the  imprisoned  person, 
caught  between  the  falling  arms  of  the  two  guaudians,  might  therefore  be 
considered  as  such  a  sacrifice.  Thi.s  is  what  seems  actually  to  have  occurred 
in  English  versions  of  the  game  of  "London  Bridge  ;  "  at  least  that  is  the 
way  in  which  the  writer  would  now  be  inclined  to  consider  the  facts.  Then 
this  popular  way  of  choosing  sides  might  be  connected  with  game-rhymes 
introduced  with  which  it  had  no  original  relation,  as  has  happened  in  the 
English  game  of  "Oranges  and  Lemons,"  where  a  modern  nursery  rhyme 
has  been  used  simply  because  it  suggested  a  choice  between  two  objects,  or 
in  some  forms  of  the  Knglish  game  of  *'T7ow  many  miles  to  Babylon," 
where  the  action  has  been  used  in  connection  with  a  game-rhyme  to  which 
it  had  no  original  relation.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  attempt  to 
trace  conjecturally  the  origin  of  any  game  beyond  the  point  at  which  the 
words  make  it  clear  is  beset  with  difficulties.  While  it  is  certain  that  many 
games  do  present  the  survival  of  ancient  rite  and  custom,  in  any  given  case 
the  ^Tsk  nf  guessing  is  very  hazardous,  and  anything  like  certainty  can  only 
be  attained  by  extensive  comparative  examination.   The  editor,  in  our 
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opinion,  is  too  much  incUoed  to  consider  these  game-rhymes  as  coming 
from  a  purely  English  source,  rather  than  as  the  forms  of  a  modem  Eu- 
ropean system.  Hut  this  comment  applies  only  to  certain  of  the  hypoth- 
eses respecting  origin,  and  has  nothing  lo  do  with  the  main  scope  and 
purpose  of  the  work,  which  deserves  unqualified  praise. 

For  on«  exceedingly  ingenious  and  probable  conjecture  we  must  find 
room.  Every  child  knows  the  rhyme :  **  Here  we  come,  gathering  nuts  in 
May."  Why  "  nuts  in  May  "  ?  "  Knots  of  May  "  has  been  a  familiar  expres- 
sion for  those  garlands  or  "  baskets  "  (*'  May-baskets  ")  which  May  parties 
go  out  to  seek  ;  it  would  therefore  seem  likely  that  this  would  be  the  proper 
spelling.  The  rhyme,  therefore,  represents  the  obtaining  of  a  partner  for 
the  May  ceremonies.  Whether  the  analogy  is  to  be  carried  farther,  and  it 
is  to  be  considered  that  the  action  of  the  game  describes  the  possible  an- 
dent  practice  of  forcibly  carrying  off  such  a  partner,  is  more  doubtful. 

The  sinpnt;  jranies  are  accompanied  by  the  music,  which  appears  to  be 
faithfully  and  excellently  indicated. 

IV,  W,  N. 

Children's  Sintging  Games.    With  the  tunes  to  which  they  are  sung. 

Coll  ecied  and  edited  by  Ai.ick  K.  Gomme.  Pictured  in  black  and  white 
bv  W  iNii  RKiJ  Smith.    David  Nutt,  in  the  Strand,  London.  Macmillan 

and  (  o.,  New  York.    No  date.    Pp.  70. 

This  little  work  contains  eight  singing  games,  taken  from  the  collection 
just  noticed.  The  book,  which  is  intended  for  the  pleasure  of  children, 
and  for  use  in  the  family  and  the  kindergarten,  is  illustrated  after  a 
fashion  now  common  in  holiday  publications  relating  to  child-life.  The 

antiquity  of  the  games,  to^^ether  with  their  intrinsic  attraction,  is  likely  to 
render  these  of  permanent  interest  to  the  EtigUsh-speaking  world.  As  we 
write,  our  attention  is  drawn  to  a  series  of  articles  contained  in  the  "  New 
York  Tribune,"  from  die  pen  of  «  well-known  musical  critk^  Mr.  H.  E. 
Krehbiel.  Mr.  Krehbiel  favors  the  hypothens  of  the  mythologic  signift* 
cance  of  certain  of  the  songs,  being  inclined,  for  example,  in  the  words, 
*'  Ring  round  the  rosy,"  belonixing  to  a  familiar  pjamc-rhyme,  to  find  one  of 
the  titles  of  the  ^joddess  Holda  or  Holle.  At  all  events,  whatever  dilTer- 
ences  of  opinion  may  continue  to  exist  respecting  the  original  meaning  of 
this  or  that  rhyme,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  in  some  of  these 
games  we  have  survivals  of  ondent  rdigious  ritual,  as  well  as  of  early 
sodal  usage. 

BiRLioGRAFiA  DELLE  Tradizioni  Popolari  d'  Italia.  Compilata  da 
Giuseppe  PitrL  Con  tre  indici  speciali.  Torino-Palermo.  Carlo 
Clausen,  vdcccxciv.  Pp.  xz,  603* 

In  thu  most  valuable  and  laborious  bibliography  the  illustrious  compiler 
has  added  to  the  debt  which  the  study  of  folk-lore  owes  to  him,  far  more 

than  to  any  other  Italian  scholar,  and  has  p'ven  to  the  vety  imperfect 
bibliography  of  folk-lore  an  admirable  beginning  and  example.  The  work 
includes  not  only  books  (of  which  about  a  thousand  are  catalogued),  but 
also  articles  contained  in  periodicals  and  newspapers,  almanacs,  calendars, 
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the  nuptial  publications  frequent  in  Italy,  anthologies,  etc.  The  number  of 
titles  runs  to  6,680,  of  which  a  luindred  include  the  works  of  Pitrb  himself. 
In  addition  to  the  full  title,  place  of  publication,  size,  number  of  pages, 
etc,  are  given  the  contents  of  the  book,  or  remarks  summing  up  the  char- 
acter of  the  article.  The  greater  part  of  the  publications  have  parsed 
under  the  eye  of  the  compiler ;  where  that  is  not  the  case,  the  fact  is  denoted 
by  a  star ;  this  i^recaution  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  extremely  loose 
manner  in  which  reference  to  printed  works  has  commonly  been  made. 
The  arrangement  is  alphabetical,  according  to  separate  chapters  ;  these  are 
(i)  tales,  narratives,  legends,  jests;  (2)  songs  and  melodies;  (3)  games 
and  songs  of  children ;  (4)  riddles,  formulas,  words,  slang ;  (5)  proverbs  ; 
(6)  habits,  customs,  beliefs*  superstitions.  The  first  five  beads,  as  the 
author  remarks,  belong  to  folk-literatur^  the  last  to  folk-ethnography. 

The  author's  conception  of  folk-lore  may  be  cited :  "  Folk-lore  (know- 
ledge, learr.ing  of  the  peopleX  a  name  given  by  the  English  to  our  studies, 
and  now  universally  adopted  in  Europe  and  in  America,  includes  the  physi- 
cal and  moral  life  of  man  in  all  its  manifestations,  beginning  with  garments, 
food,  domestic  and  religious  usages,  and  ending  with  beliefs,  the  oral  tradi- 
tions that  reveal  its  thoughts,  affections,  and  multiform  spirit  in  the  tale, 
song,  sentence,  or  expression  ;  setting  out  from  the  primitive  expedients  of 
getting  a  livelihood  (chase,  fishing,  agriculture"),  and  descending  to  all  pur- 
suits, all  occupations  with  which  life  is  gained  on  land  and  sea,  in  city  and 
country,  in  mountains  and  mines.  Ethnography  and  sociology,  mythology 
and  ethics,  poetry  and  literature,  participate  in  it  to  an  extent  greater  or 
less ;  and  many  are  the  histories  in  which  some  explanation  is  to  be  made 
concerning  the  customs  of  the  peoples  whose  vicissitudes  are  narrated." 

A  very  beautiful  dedication  to  the  departed  mother  of  the  compiler  intro- 
duces the  book,  and  reveals  the  noble  and  amiable  character  of  the  labf)rer 
whom  Italy  has  so  much  reason  to  honor.  The  world,  too,  owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  one  who  has  shown  that  literary  and  scientific  labors  of  this 
sort  may  be  not  the  amusement  of  leisure,  or  the  pleasure  of  the  well-to-do, 
but  the  labor  of  love  of  the  pains-taking  and  struggling  professional  man, 
animated  solely  by  a  desire  to  serve  his  country  and  perform  his  duty. 

Annuairs  des  Traditioivs  Populaires.  Published  by  the  Soati^  dis 
Traditions  Populairss.)   Paris.   £.  Lechevalier.  1894.   Pp.  tii,  165, 

This  year>book  is  the  only  publication  in  which  may  be  sought  itiforma> 
tion  respecting  publications  and  persons  concerning  themselves  with  folk- 
lore studies.  In  the  first  place  are  given  accounts  of  the  societies  of  folk- 
lore, which  exist  in  Belgium,  Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  Germany,  England,  and 
Amerfea,  not  to  mention  ethnographical  or  literary  associations,  which 
include  among  their  objects  folk-lore  collection,  as  in  Greece,  Russia,  and 
Finland.  Next  is  given  a  long  and  complete  list  of  journals,  extending  in 
number  to  more  than  eighty,  enumerating  those  which  are  devoted,  either 
in  whole  or  in  part,  to  researches  of  this  kind.  The  museums  are  given 
which  contain  collections  of  objects  relating  to  folk-lore,  as.  for  example, 
costumes,  amulets,  etc  A  directory  of  "  tradilionuistes,"  or  siudcnu  of  folk- 
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lore,  extends  to  about  fifty  pages,  and  gives  the  name,  address,  and  spe- 
cialty oi  each  person.  A  concluding  series  of  illustrations,  taken  from  the 
"  Revue  des  Traditions  Populaires,"  includes  representations  of  amulets^ 
seals,  etc  It  will  be  seen  that  the  publication  is  cakulated  to  be  of  as 
great  utility  as  it  is  excellent  in  respect  to  plan  and  execution.  The  editor 
is  the  universally  known  M.  Paul  S6biUot,  Secretaiy  of  the  Socitftd  des 
Traditions  Populaires.  Additional  information  respecting  societies^  musO' 
uros,  and  students  is  requested. 

W.  IV.  N. 

Le  Folklore  Wallon.    Par  EuciNS  Monseitr.    i.  Qu*est-ca  qne  le 

Folklore  ?  2.  Specimens  du  folklore  wallon.  (Biblioth^que  Beige  des 
connaissanccs  modernes.)  Bnixelles.  C.  Rozez,  81  Rue  de  la  Made- 
leine.   Pp.  xxxvi,  144. 

The  principal  part  of  this  little  volume  consists  of  a  "  questionnaire,"  or 
question*book,  which  is  calculated  to  promote  the  collection  of  folk-lore, 
and  which  has  already  been  noticed  in  this  Journal.  This  question- 
book,  the  result  of  the  collaboration  of  many  members  of  the  **Societc  du 

Folk-lore  w  illon."  is  by  far  the  best  and  most  useful  hitherto  produced, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  founded  on  the  correct  principle  of  attention  to  local 
needs,  and  of  illustration  in  such  manner  as  to  make  clear  just  what  is 
expected  and  desired  from  the  reciter.  To  this  hand-book  is  prefixed  a 
popular  lecture*  in  which  M.  Monseur,  President  of  the  Society,  sets  forth 
the  nature  and  objects  of  the  Study  of  folk-lore  in  a  manner  equally  simple 
and  intelligible.  M.  Monseur  explains  why  it  is  that  the  English  word,  as  a 
brief  and  convenient  expression,  has  been  chosen  to  desic:nate  the  study.  In 
his  dciinitiun  of  folk-lore,  he  coincides  in  all  respects  with  that  given  in  this 
Journal  "  What  we  call  folk-lore  is  not  a  science,  but  only  a  collection  of 
documents.  It  is  the  eiftire  popular  or  savage  life»  in  so  far  as  it  develops 
itself  independently  of,  or  without  being  affected  by,  the  action  of  civilised 
aristocracies.  It  ceases  where  appear  the  positive  science  of  laboratories., 
the  speculation  of  the  philosopher,  the  priest  who  carries  the  gospel  or  a 
theology,  the  legislator  armed  with  a  code,  the  artist  distinct  from  the  mul- 
titude." "  A  mass  of  debris  from  all  ages,  like  impressions  of  plants  on 
pieces  of  coal,  or  bones  of  hntediluvian  monsters,  it  makes  the  whole 
humanity  of  the  past  live  again."  To  these  excellent  words  we  subscribe 
with  both  hands,  accounting  this  wide  view  the  only  reasonable  and  sound 
one.  The  En:jlish  Society,  in  our  opinion  unfortunately,  hns  lately  at- 
teinjned  to  limit  the  use  of  folk-lore,  so  far  as  that  society  is  C()ncerni.(l.  to 
survivals  from  primitive  life  contained  in  the  tradition  of  highly  civilized 
peoples ;  with  M.  Monseur,  we  do  not  think  tfiis  limitation  defensible  or 
feasible. 

N. 

Circumstances  render  it  necessary  that  other  notices  of  books  and  notes 
on  publications  received,  as  well  as  the  usual  index  of  journals,  should  be 
reserved  until  the  next  number. 
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THE  WALPI  FLUTE  OBSERVANCE: 
r  r 

A  STUDY  OF  PRIHITIVB  DRAMATIZATION. 

Dramatization  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  ritu- 
als of  all  peoples,  and  its  varied  presentation  among  men  of  primi- 
tive as  well  as  advanced  culture  affords  an  interesting  field  for 
ethnological  research.  It  rarely  happens  that  a  better  instance 
of  this  fundamental  principle  of  ceremoniology  presents  itself  than 
in  the  biennial  observance  among  the  Tusayan  Indians  called  the 
Lc^len-ti  or  Flute  celebration,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  present 
article.^ 

It  is  demonstrable  that  in  a  complicated  ceremoniology  there  is 
much  mytholo£,Mcal  lore  intimately  connected  with  the  ritual.  This 
lore  is  known  to  the  thinking  or  devout  members  of  the  priesthoods, 
and  is  referred  to  by  them  as  explanatory  of  ceremonials.  The  ritual 
is  not  to  them  a  series  of  meaningless  acts  performed  haphazard  and 
without  unity,  varying  in  successive  performances,  but  is  fixed  by 
immutable,  prescribed  laws  which  allow  only  limited  variations. 
Modifications  are  due  to  the  death  of  celebrants,  or  other  circum- 
stances equally  beyond  the  control  of  the  priests  ;  and  as  the  ritual 
of  peoples  chan<;cs  very  slowly,  that  of  the  Tusayan  Indians  is  one 
of  the  least  modified  of  their  customs. 

Throughout  the  Flute  ceremony  there  is  the  same  rigid  adherence 
to  prescribed  usages  whicli  exists  in  other  rites,  and  there  is  the 
same  precision  year  after  year  in  the  sequence  of  the  various  epi- 
sodes. 

My  knowledge  of  the  Flute  legend  is  not  sufficiently  complete  for 

^  The  following  observations  w%re  nade  by  the  late  Mr.  A.  M.  Stephen  and 

myself  while  connected  with  the  Hemenway  Expedition.  It  was  my  original  inten- 
tion to  publish  them  in  joint  authorehip  with  him.  His  death  before  this  article 
was  written  made  this  impossible,  but  I  have  tried  to  so  incorporate  bis  obser- 
vatioiiB  witii  my  own  as  to  give  a  fair  pfesenlstion  of  the  compUcated  deldls  ol 
this  ceremony. 
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publication,  but  I  have  obtained  enough  to  show  that  the  Flute  ritual 
is  an  imperfect  dramatization  of  the  Flute  myth.  The  elements  of 
historical  dramatization  are  clearly  distinguishable,  while  represen- 
tatioii9  of  mythological  legends  are  no  less  well  marked  than  in  the 
Snake  Ceremonials.  The  character  of  the  Flute  observance  shows 
in  a  marked  manner  the  influence  of  the  Snake  as  well  as  the  Flute 
rituals,  but  I  am  not  able  to  detect  as  clearly  the  reciprocal  influ- 
ence of  the  Flute  ritual  on  the  Snake  Ceremonials  as  at  present 
performed. 

The  Flute  fraternity,^  or  the  society  which  celebrates  the  Flute 
observance,  is  a  small  ori;anization,  the  chief  members  of  which  are 
mentioned  in  the  following  list,  where  the  sacerdotal  Standing  of 
some  of  the  more  prominent  is  briefly  referred  to.' 

PERSONNEL  OP  THE  FLUTE  FRATERN1T7. 

Cf-Mo  .  .  .  Flute  Chief. 

This  man  was  the  Flute  Mofi-ivi  (chief),  and  the  badge  of  this  office 
was  in  his  keepinp^  until  his  death.  As  he  was  chief,  there  devolved 
upon  him  the  making  of  the  cloud-charm-altar,  and  the  attendant 
invocation  to  the  gods  of  the  si.\  cardinal  points,  lie  likewise 
erected  the  altar  on  the  fourth  day.  and  led  the  procession  which  on 
the  following  day  carried  the  Lilcs  and  slanuard  from  the  ceremonial 
chamber  to  its  rool  On  the  eighth  day  he  was  the  leader  tS.  the 
Flute  priests  in  the  historical  dramatization,  and  was  the  most  promi- 
nent man  at  the  klsi^  on  the  morning  of  the  ninth  day.  He  led  the 
ceremonials  in  all  instances.  At  his  death  the  chieftaincy  passed  to 
Tu-f-no-a,  whose  badge  of  office  was  erected  in  the  winter  assembly 
of  1894  for  the  first  time. 

^  For  sacerdotal  fratonities  in  Tusayan,  see  y<mr»  Amer,  Efk.  andArek*  vol. 

il  No.  I. 

•  The  four  chiefs  whose  official  badges  (ti-po-ni)  were  placed  on  the  altar  were 
Cf-mo,  Hoft'-yi,  VVi-nu-U,  and  Si-ky-aus'-ti-wa.  On  C(-mo's  death  Tii-i-no^i  suc- 
ceeded to  his  place,  and  his  badge  replaced  tbat  of  his  uncle. 

There  is  some  discrepancy  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  official  badges  of  priest- 
hoods in  the  winter  and  summer  Flute  ceremonials.  Tii-f-no-a's  H-po-tti  in  the 
winter  ceremony  was  called  the  Uh-ti^o-ni  (Flute  ti-po-ni),  and  does  not  appear 
to  be  regarded  as  a  fraternity  palladium  {Uh-wymp-kia  ti-po-ni).  It  is  the  Flate 
people*t  and  the  Horn  people's  tipo-ni. 

With  a  somewhat  similar  obscurity  Hofi'-yi's  badge  was  called,  in  the  winter  cere- 
mony, the  Speaker  Chiefs  ti-po-ni^  while  at  the  summer  observance  it  was  known 
as  the  Snake  people's  ti-pthtn. 

Wi-nd-ta's  badge,  which  is  in  reality  that  of  Ma-ca-kwap'-ti-va  the  Bear  Chie^ 
is  that  of  the  E ear  people ;  and  Si-lcy-au.s'-ti-wa's,  which  is  publicly  displajred  itt 
summer,  is  the  palladium  of  the  Water- House  people. 

•  A  cottMtirood  bower  erected  in  the  plaxa.  See  Jvur.  Amir.  Eih,  mtdArth, 
voL  iv. 
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HoK -Yi  .  .  .  Amtelope^kake  Chief. 

Hofl'-yi  is  the  hereditaiy  Antelope-Snake  Chief,*  nephew  ci  Wi*ki« 
at  whose  death  he  will  be  the  chief  of  this  ceremony.  From  a  sacer- 
dotal point  of  view»  in  the  Flute  rites  he  stands  next  to  Ci>mo.^ 


Wl-NL-i  A 


Bear  Chief. 


Wi-nu-ta,  the  holder  o£  the  ti-po-ni  of  the  Bear  family,  was  pres- 
ent at  all  altar  ceremonials.  He  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  chiefs, 
and  always  prayed  after  Hofl'-yi.  His  importance  may  be  seen  from 
the  fact  that  he  unwrapped  Hon'  y i  s  ti-po-nit  and  challenged  the 
Flute  chief  in  the  historical  dramatization  on  the  morning  of  the 
eighth  day.  To  him  were  also  committed  the  offerings  which  he 
placed  in  the  at  the  culmination  of  the  ceremonies  on  the  ninth 
day.' 


Si-kT^^us'-ti'Va. 

A-mf-to-la  .  . 
Tcu-a-vd-ma  . 
Md-mi  .   .  . 


St-kya-b6-ti-ma 
Two  girls  .  . 


Water-House  Chiel 

A-lo-.sa-ka. 

Horn  Chief. 

Personator  of  a  war- 
rior or  of  Pii  ii- 
koH-ho-ya,  the  Lit- 
tle War-God. 

C6urier(Sattd  Chief^ 

Flute  player. 

Soake  Maidens.* 


Boy  .  •  *  •  ■ 
C.i-li-ko .  .  .  < 
Ta-laa-veorsi  .  . 
Sd-pe4a  «  •  . 
K6-pe-fl  ,  .  . 
Kw.i-tca-kwa .  , 
Several  priests 
and  boys  .  . 
Novices  .  .  . 


Snake  Boy.* 
Snake  Woman. 
Flute  Woman. 

These  persons  took 
inconspicuous  parts 
in  cdomooiaL 


The  two  great  ceremonials  of  the  Flute  society  in  each  year  may 
be  known  from  the  seasons  when  they  occur,*  the  winter  and  the 
summer  celebrations.   Both  occur  in  what  is  called  the  Pa^  moon. 

It  was  said  that  the  object  of  the  winter  ceremony  was  to  an- 
nounce to  those  believed  to  be  engaged  in  simultaneous  rites  in  the 

*  This  is  the  reason  why  he  prays  after,  and  receives  the  ceremonial  pipe 
^tectly  from,  the  Flute  chidF.  He  Is  next  in  rank  to  him  in  this  observance.  He 
stood  with  Wi-nd-ta  at  the  entrance  to  the  pueblo  at  the  historic  dramatiaation, 
as  the  representative  of  the  Antclope-Snake  Society. 

*  Uofk'oyi  is  likewise  called  the  Speaker-Chief,  because  be  announced  the  coming 
cdebratiott  of  the  Snake  Ceremonials.   (See  four.  Amer.  Eth.  miulArdk,  toL  iv.) 

*  His  precedence  is  readily  explained  when  we  rememl)tr  that  the  Bear  family 
is  reputed  to  I'c  the  olilcst  in  Wnlpi.  He  did  not  lead  the  prayers  because  the 
Flute  chief  was  chief  in  this  ceremony,  and  bis  position  in  this  regard  was  much 
tlie  same  as  that  of  K6>pe*Ii  to  Wf-ki  in  tlie  Antelope-Snake  rites.  Both  are  repre- 
sentatives of  warrior  peoples  or  societies. 

*  The  npp:trc1  of  the  Snake  boy  and  girls  is  described  at  length  in  Jmr*  Amtr. 
Eth,  and  Arch.  vol.  ii.  No.  i. 

*  The  reason  that  Tii-f-no-a  was  chief  In  the  winter  celebratioii  was  that  his  pr^ 
deoessor,  Cf^mo^  died  shortiy  after  the  summer  cdebfatioa  of  two  years  befiore* 

*  Jaauaiy. 
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underworld  tbat  the  priests  in  the  upper  world  were  occupied  with 
their  devotions. 

WINTER  CEREMONY. 

The  Flute  Society,  like  the  Antelope-Snake,  has  a  winter  meeting 
in  the  same  year  in  which  the  summer  observance  takes  place.  In 
1894  this  began  on  Januan'  21st. 

Without  formality,  about  twenty  men  assembled  in  the  Mon'kiva 
and  made  prayer-sticks  {pd-ho)  from  about  ten  in  the  morning 
until  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  Each  man  manufactured  several 
of  these  emblems,  similar  to  that  of  the  Antelopes  figured  in  my 
memoir  on  the  Snake  Dance.^  They  were,  however,  painted  at  the 
tips  wiUi  black  shale,  and  red  iron  oxide  was  not  used  in  staining  the 
feathers.  After  each  man  had  made  these  prayer-sticks  he  placed 
them  in  a  flat  basket  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  silently  prayed 
and  smoked  over  them.  After  all  had  finished  making  pd-ho^ 
they  placed  them  in  basket  trays  on  the  plank  of  the  si-pa-pu^ 
which  was  closed. 

Tii-i-no-a  and  Hofi'-yi,  the  Flute  aim  the  Antelope-Snake  chiefs, 
each  made  three /^A^^  and  four  flat  prayer  objects.  Wi-nd-ta  and 
Si-ky-aus'-ti-wa  also  made  four  of  the  former. 

At  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  Si-kya-bd-ti>ma  brought  to  the 
room  a  peck  of  sand,  which  he  poured  on  the  floor,  near  the  chief  of 
the  Flute  Society,  between  the  plank  of  the  sipa-pu  and  the  south- 
west wall  of  the  room.  The  ti-po-ni  of  the  three  chiefs,  which  up 
to  this  time  hung  from  pegs  on  the  kiva  walls,  were  then  set  in  place. 
Tii-f-no-a,  having  made  a  flat  bed  oT  the  sand,  unwrapped  his  tipo-ni, 
took  a  handful  of  sacred  meal,  and  squatting  back  of  the  sand,  facing 
southeast,  made  the  six  lines  -  radiating  from  a  common  point.  At 
their  junction  he  put  a  handful  of  meal,  and  in  it  firmly  imbedded 
hb  tifo-mL   He  then  took  another  handful  of  meal,  prayed  silently 

*  yetir,  Amtr.  Eik.  omdArtA.  vol.  iv. 

*  Each  chief  said  his  prayer  to  the  ^dJko  before  he  placed  them  on  flie  altar 

for  consecration  by  the  society. 

As  I  have  elsewhere  pointed  out,  all  refuse,  as  whittUngs  and  fragments  of  feath- 
ers used  in  the  manufacture  of  these  sacred  objects,  were  carefully  gathered  and 
deposited  with  a  pinch  of  meal  and  prayer  in  some  appropriate  place.  These 
frat;ments  have  become  in  a  way  sacred,  and  are  treated  as  such,  but  no  special 
piscina  for  them  seeros  to  exi&l,  either  in  the  kiva  or  outside. 

*  Opening  in  the  floor,  symbolic  of  the  orifice  through  which  the  race  emeiged 
from  the  underworld. 

*  The  Flute pd-Ao  is  similar  to  the  Snake- Antelope,  except  that  red  pigment  is 
not  used  ia  staining  the  string,  since  the  Flute  is  not  a  warrior  society. 

*  These  lines  of  meal,  called  Md-tia-ni<Wt  or  six  direction  linesi  oorreqiond  to  the 
six  world  quarters.  A  pictue  of  a  altar  is  ^ven  in  ^Smut;  Amir,  £tk*  Md 
Areh,  toL  iL  No.  i. 
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upon  it,  and  then  cast  a  little  upon  hia  H^o^  He  afterwards 
sprinkled  a  line  of  meal  across  the  floor,  mahing  what  is  called  a 
road  {ktm-Hum-pU-hu').    He  inserted  one  end  of  a  string  under 

his  tfpo-ni  and  stretched  it  along  the  line  of  meal.  He  then  cast 
meal  along  the  string  and  out  of  the  hatch.  Hoft'-yi  followed  the 
example  of  the  Flute  chief,  and  made  six  radiating  lines  in  meal  by 
the  side  of  those  of  his  predecessor,  and  placed  his  ti-po-ni  in  posi- 
tion upon  their  junction.  He  prayed  and  cast  meal  upon  both 
H^a-mznA  along  the  line  which  the  chief  had  nuide  on  the  floor.^ 

Wi-ni&'-ta  followed  the  example  of  HoA'-yi,  and,  as  the  others 
before  him  had  done^  took  his  place  behind  his  H^ni. 

The  other  objects  used  in  the  ceremony  were  then  placed  in  posi- 
tion, and  the  Flute  chief  carefully  laid  at  his  feet  a  curious  rattle 
called  the  fd-a-ya  (moisture  rattle).  Hd-nt  then  filled  a  pipe  v/ith 
tobacco  and  passed  it  to  Tii-i-no-a,  who,  after  smoking,  handed  it  to 
Hofi'-yi,  by  whom  it  was  given  to  Wi-nu-ta,  and  so  on  to  other 
priests  in  sequence.^  After  all  had  smoked,  Tii-f-no-a,  Hon'-yi,  Wi- 
nu-ta,  and  Si-ky-aus'-ti-wa  prayed  in  sequence.  The  last  nieiuiuned 
then  took  a  buzaard'a  wing«feather  in  his  left  hand,  and  a  pinch  of 
prayer*meal  in  his  right,  and  stood  erect  All  sang  a  solemn  tune^ 
and  at  certain  passages  Si-ky<aus'4i-wa  sprinkled  a  little  meal  along 
the  concave  side  of  the  feather,  and  waved  it  horizontally  in  a  sinis- 
tral circuit  around  and  above  the  society  badges  {ti-po-nt),  the 
basket  in  which  the  pd-/to  were,  and  last  of  all  in  widening  circles 
over  the  heads  of  all  present.  After  describing  the  fourth  round, 
he  tossed  the  meal  from  the  feather  towards  the  ladder  by  which  one 
enters  the  kiva.  This  he  repeated  si.\  times  during  different  songs, 
alter  which  he  resumed  his  seat.  The  rattles  were  then  distributed, 
and  all  sang  the  Flute  melodies,^  the  Flute  chief  accompanying 
them  with  the  pd-a-ya.  During  these  songs,  Hi4ii  and  others  made 
discordant  notes  on  flutes,  and  Wi-nil-ta  aspeiged  to  the  different 
world-quarters. 

At  the  eighth  song  Nii-vd-ti  and  I\T6-mi  twirled  the  whizzers 
(ii-mul-'-pt)  \ «  the  former  remaining  in  the  kiva,  the  latter  mount- 
ing  to  the  rooL 

*  This  was  the  pKMribed  way  ol  ietting  a  tf-pomi  id  its  place  on  an  akar,  as 

described  in  other  ceremonies. 

*  Attention  is  called  to  the  sequence  in  prayers,  ceremonial  smokes,  and  in  set* 
dog  fhe  itpa-ni  in  position.  The  Flute  chief  always  leads,  for  be  takes  prece- 
dence of  all  in  this,  the  particular  celebration  of  bis  society. 

*  Identical  with  those  sung  publicly  in  the  summer  ceremony  of  the  Flute  So- 
ciety. 

*  This  instrument  seems  to  be  used  to  announce  tiie  perfonnance  of  certain 
particularly  sacred  parts  of  the  osfemooy  la  this  case.  It  is  sometimes  called 
Uie*«  thunder 
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At  the  close  of  the  twelfth  song  Hd-ni  laid  down  his  flute,  took 
a  handful  of  sacred  meal  in  his  left^  hand,  and  cast  a  pinch  upon  the 
ti-po-ni  and  pd-ho,  and  later  rubbed  a  little  on  the  left  cheek  of 
every  one  jirescnt,  be;:^Mnning  with  Wi'-ki  and  passing  in  sinistral  cir- 
cuit to  the  other  menibers  present. 

The  rattles  were  llien  an  laid  down  and  the  four  chiefs  prayed  in 
order,  after  which  the  pipe  was  lit  by  lla-ni  and  smoked  in  turn, 
which  closed  the  consecration  of  the  pd^o.  The  two  couriers 
Kwd-a  and  Ma^ca-kwap'-ti-wa,  who  were  to  place  the  prayer-sticks  in 
the  shrines,  then  stepped  forward,  and  were  given  these  objects  by 
the  Flute  chief,  with  instructions  where  to  deposit  them.*  They 
were  quite  naked;  on  receiving  their  charges  they  hastened  off  on 
the  run. 

After  their  departure  Tu-f-no-a,  Hofl'-yi,  and  Wi-nu-ta  stood  erect 
in  line,  each  holding  his  ti-po-ni  in  his  hands.  Tii  i-no-a  prayed 
briefly,  and  as  he  closed  waved  his  badge  in  a  horizontal  plane  be- 
fore him.  Hoft'"}!  and  Wi-nu-ta  did  the  same  in  sequence,  and 
then  all  three  moved  their  badges  simultaneously.  This  closed  the 
ceremony,  and  the  tifa^ni  were  then  put  back  in  their  wrappings, 
and  women  immediately  after  brought  the  food  which  was  to  furnish 
the  closing  feast  of  the  day. 

The  simplicity  of  this  winter  assembly  *  shows  that  its  object  is 
single,  and  there  are  no  evidences  in  it  of  abbreviation  or  dramatiza- 
tion. It  is  simply  a  setting  up  of  the  ti-po-ni,  a  manufacture  and 
consecration  of  prayer  emblems  and  purification  of  the  participants. 
There  is  no  element  in  it  which  i&  not  repeated  with  much  greater 
elaboration  in  the  summer  presentation. 

THE  SUMMER  OBSERVANCE. 

The  summer  Flute  celebration  at  Cipaulovi  has  already  been 
partially  described/  and  the  last  day's  performance  of  the  Walpi 
society  was  briefly  referred  to  elsewhere.^  The  present  article  gives 
a  more  extended  account  of  the  latter,  and  is  the  only  one  which 
describes  the  Fhite  ceremonials  of  the  first  seven  days. 

There  are  important  differences  between  the  Flute  observances  at 
Cipaulovi  and  Walpi,  and  in  some  respects  the  Walpi  presentation 
is  more  complicated,  although  only  a  single  priesthood  took  part  in 
it.   The  altar  of  the  Walpi  priesthood  was  much  more  elaborate 

'  Prescribed  hand  for  offenncs  ;  t^i  '  ^acred  hand. 

*  These  couriers  were  not  anointed  with  honey,  as  is  usually  the  case. 

'  A  somewhat  simikr  winter  ceremony  of  the  Antelope-Snake  Society  is 
known,  but  the  details  of  its  presentation  have  thus  for  escaped  me. 

*  jfonr.  Arvcr.  F.lh.  and  Arch.  v<A  ii.  No.  I* 
»  Jour.  Amer.  Folk-Lorc^  1892. 
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than  that  ol  the  Cipaulovi,  in  which  the  priest  personating  A-16-flarka 

did  not  appear.  There  were  likewise  many  minor  differences,  from 
which  we  mav  conclude  that  even  amonj;  the  different  pueblos  there 
is  considerable  modification  in  the  performance  of  the  same  rites. 

The  following  summary  may  be  made  of  the  events  of  the  diflfer- 
ent  days  in  1S92  :  — 

August  5th  (first  day)  : 

Cf-mo  made  the  tid  kii-yi  poh'-ya  (charm-liquid-altar),  and  enacted  the 
na-na  ni-vo  lun-wat-nt-ta  (the  invocation  to  the  six  directions).  Mak- 
ing and  consecration  of  tiie  pi-ko,  and  distribution  of  the  same  by 
the  courier.  Making  of  the  Um-pof-ya  (Flute  altar).  Night  songs. 
August  6th  (second  day) : 
Making  and  consecration  of  pd-ho,  and  their  distribution  by  the  courier. 
Night  songs. 
August  7th  (third  day) : 

Making  and  consecration  of  p&-ho^  and  their  distribution  by  the  courier. 
August  8th  (fourth  day) : 
Placinf]j  of  the  figurines,  ti-pa-ni,  and  altar  slabSp  and  construction  of 
the  altar  and  pollen  trails.   Making  and  consecration  of  /v^,  and 
their  distribution  by  the  courier. 
August  9th  (fifth  day) : 
Raising  of  the  standard  (l^i'g^  nd-tct)^  and  placing  of  the  rain^oud  slabs 
00  the  foo^  with  attendant  ceremonials.  Makuig  and  consecration  of 
the  pA-ho,  and  their  distribution  by  the  courier. 
Aup^st  loth  (sixth  day)  : 

W'i-nu-ta  untied  and  renewed  the  ii-po-ni,  and  accompanying  ceremonials. 
Making  and  consecration  of  the  pd-/w,  aud  their  distribution  by  the 
courier. 

August  nth  and  isth  (seventh  and  eighth  days) : 
Visit  to  the  springs  Ka-nel'-ba,  W{-po,  and  Kwac'-ta-pa-hiL  Ceremonies 
there  and  on  the  return  to  Walpi.    Ceremonial  reception  of  the  Flutes 
by  the  Bears  and  Snakes  at  Walpi  on  return.    Making  and  consecra- 
tion of  the  pd-ho^  and  their  distribution  by  the  courier  on  both  days. 
August  13th  (ninth  day) : 
Morning  ceremonials  in  the  plaza,  near  the  cottonwood  bower,  or  kl^tL 
Distribution  of  mud-balls.   Songs  at  the  altar.  Observances  at  Ta* 
wa-pa.   Ceremonial  on  the  trail  from  Ta-wi-pa  to  the  mesa.  Rites 
observed  at  the  kUsi, 
August  5  th  (first  day)  : 
At  early  sunrise  C(-mo  tied  a  nd'iei'^  on  the  west  pole  of  the  ladder  lead- 

'  The  nd-ici  had  both  sticks  painted  a  dark  prreen,  ornamented  with  a  ria^ras:  fij;- 
ure  in  black  representing  the  lightning.  The  facet  which  was  cut  upon  une  stick 
had  the  natural  wood  color.  Four  feathered  strings^  each  six  inches  long*  were  at- 
tached  as  indicated.  This  was  fastened  to  the  west  pole  of  the  ladder,  and 
was  put  up  in  the  momiog,  to  be  removed  each  evening  and  laid  on  the  floor  at 
the  altar. 
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ing  up  to  his  house.  He  brought  from  a  back  room  his  feather  box 
and  several  fetish  bags,  which  were  carried  to  the  second  story  of  his 
house.  On  entering  this  room  Si-ky-aus'-ti-wa  was  found  sitting  beside 
a  bag  of  valley  sand,  and  in  a  few  moments  Wi*ni&>ta  came  in. 
Ci-mo  sprinkled  sand  on  the  floor  over  a  radius  of  three  feet,  his 
daughter  meanwhile  grinding  meal,  whii^  she  put  in  a  small  coiled 
basket  tray  {pb-o-ta)  and  brought  to  Cf-mo,  and  then  went  down  the 
ladder.  Cf-mo  ne.vt  maHe  six  cardinal  direction  lines  in  meal,  set- 
ting the  nd-kwi-pi  uL  Uicir  junction.  At  tiie  ends  of  these  lines  be 
placed  ears  of  corn,  following  a  Astral  ciicui^  setting  an  ear  of 
black  com  lor  the  above  and  one  of  sweet  corn  for  the  below.*  Upon 
the  rigfit  hand  of  each  ear  of  corn  he  placed  two  bird-skins. 

The  rites  celebrated  at  the  cloud-chami'altar,  on  the  morning  of 
the  first  day,  were  as  follows :  After  seating  themselves,  the  pipe- 
lighter,  Si-ky-aus'-ti-wa,  lit  a  small  American  pipe  filled  with  tobacco 
and  handed  it  to  Ci'-mo,  who  smoked  and  passed  it  to  Hof^'-yi,  by 
whom  it  was  fonvardcd  to  Wi-nii-ta  and  returned  to  Si-kv-aus'-ti-wa. 
As  the  pipe  was  handed  from  one  priest  to  another,  terms  of  rela- 
tionship were  interchanged.  Cf-mo  handed  his  associates  small 
goura  rattles,  and  placed  an  aspergil  and  bird-skins  near  each  ear  of 
com  on  the  altar.  He  also  added  an  instruinent  called  a  ta-la^' 
ta-not  a  hollow  reed  wrapped  with  cotton  strings.  He  next  pot  near 
each  ear  of  com  two  small  stones.  The  pair  at  the  end  of  the  line 
of  meal  to  the  west  were  fragments  of  carbonate  of  copper,  as  green 
is  the  color  of  the  west.  Next  he  filled  a  gourd  with  water,  and,  re- 
suming his  position  at  the  altar,  poured  some  of  it  into  the  nd-kwi-pi 
from  the  north  side,  then  elevating  the  gourd  each  time,  he  repented 
the  same  for  the  other  directions.^  Hofi'-yi  then  came  in,  and  all 
doffed  their  clothing  and  let  down  their  hair.  Wi-nu-ta  then  prayed, 
followed  by  Ilon'-yi  and  Si-ky-aus'-ti-wa.  They  began  a  low  song, 
accompanied  with  rattles.  Ci-mo  took  a  pinch  of  meal  in  his  right 
hand,  and,  at  a  proper  time  in  the  song,  lifted  the  stone  fragments 
on  the  charm  aJtar  with  hb  right  hand.  He  sprinkled  meal  in  the 
bowl,  and  then  in  sequence  dropped  the  bits  of  stone  into  it  Si>ky« 
aus'-ti^wa  held  the  strange  rattle  called  the  pd-a-ye^ 

^  This  arrangement  of  the  com  and  medicine  bowl  may  be  called  a  cloud- 
charm-altar.  It  Is  commonly  made  in  all  great  ceiemoniab,  and  is  stdMantially 
identical  with  that  which  I  have  figured  in  my  aocomit  of  the  Nimam  Km4ci4tm 

{your.  Amcr.  Eth.  and  Arch.  vol.  ii.  Nn  t  v 

'  He  explained  this  by  saying  that  at  each  direction  there  sits  a  chief  (god)  of 
whom  all  the  objects  laid  are  symbolic  In  color. 

*  The  pd-a-ya,  or  water  rattle,  consists  of  four  gourd  disks  attached  at  Inlffvals 

to  a  rod  which  Is  crooked  at  the  end,  from  which  small  .shells  are  siispended. 
Between  the  disks  hooks  are  attached  on  an  eagle-wing  feather.  1  he  four  disks 
were  said  to  typify  the  fomr  nnderwodda. 
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At  the  next  song  Cf-mo,  who  did  not  sing,  dipped  the  tips  of  the 
skins  in  the  nd-kil-yi  (charm  liquid}  and  laid  them  back  beside  the 
ears  of  com.  He  likewise  touched  the  beak  and  tail  of  each  skin  to 
the  liquid,  after  having  first  sprinkled  meal  on  it.  During  the  nc.vt 
song,  which  was  very  lively,  tiic  i'iuLc  diiei  bpraikled  meal  in  tlie 
cfaami  liquid,  and  dipped  in  it  the  tip  of  the  feather  of  each  aspergiL 
The  next  song  was  a  weird  melody.  He  took  up  the  toM-U^tia, 
one  by  one,  following  a  sinistral  circuit,  and  inverted  each  over  the 
liquid  (tu^Mo-jfi^,  As  each  ta-la^-ia-na  was  inverted  a  small  quantity 
of  corn  pollen  {ta-ldsi)  fell  out,  after  which  he  dipped  the  bevelled 
tips  of  the  ta-ias'-ta-m  in  the  liquid  and  placed  it  back  beside  the  ear 
of  corn  and  asper<;il.  At  the  recurrence  of  certain  strains  in  the 
song  Ci-mo  sprinkled  meal  over  all  the  objects  on  the  altar,  beginning 
at  the  outer  circle  and  describing  a  decreasing  spiral,  and  into  the 
liquid. 

He  now  laid  the  ears  of  com  horizontally  across  the  top  of  the 
medicine  bowl,  which  he  seized  with  his  fingers,  pressing  his  thumbs 
on  the  ears  of  com.  He  twisted  and  turned  the  vessel  without  taking 
it  off  the  floor,  keeping  time  with  the  song;  during  which  action 

his  daughter  went  to  the  mealing  trough, and  quite  unceremoniously 
began  grinding  com.  During  a  lively  song  which  followed,  Ci'-mo 
di]:>ped  the  tip  of  the  corn  in  the  liquid,  which  he  stirred  with  a 
ra})id  movement,  after  which  he  laid  the  corn  down  in  its  original 

position. 

He  then  took  up  the  yellow  ^  ear  of  corn,  and,  keeping  time, 
scraped  it  on  the  edge  of  the  medicine  bowL  Then  he  stirred  the 
liquid  with  the  com,  with  which  he  later  asperged  to  the  ceremonial 
points,  following  the  prescribed  sinistral  sequence. 

The  songs  then  ceased,*  and  Cimo  prayed,  followed  in  turn  by 
Hoil'-yi,  Wi-nd-ta,  and  Si-ky-aus'-ti-wa.  Wi-nii-ta  then  gathered  up 
the  rattles,  and  C{-mo  the  bird-skins  and  fetishes  from  the  altar,  and 
laid  them  all  one  side.  He  had  not  )  et  disturbed  the  nd-kwi-pi  \\  \\^n 
he  remembered  that  he  had  omitted  to  imitate  the  bird's  call  with 
the  whistle  in  the  liquid.  This  he  immediately  did,  and  then 
asperged  to  the  cardinal  points.  Wi-nii-ta  was  reminded  that  he 
bad  not  reflected  a  ray  of  sunlight  into  the  liquid  with  the  quartz 
cxystal.  This  he  attempted,  but  without  success,  and  C^mo  tried, 
and  likewise  failed,  after  which  the  ciystal  was  laid  at  one  side.' 

In  the  early  forenoon  Su-pe-la  came  in,  and  each  of  the  four  priests 

^  Because  yellow  is  symbolic  of  the  northwesL 

*  How  many  songs  they  sung  was  not  learned. 

*  It  was  said  that  0-mow-&h  (Cloud  God)  was  between  Tdrwa(\\vt  sun)  and  the 
celebrants.  The  reflection  of  TJ-w.i  into  the  **  medicine,"  and  the  bird-calls,  arc 
described  in  the  Ni-man  Ka-tci  na  {  Jour.  Atner.  Eth,  and  Arch.  voL  ii.  No.  i). 
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mentioned  above  made  a  pd^^  which  were  finished  at  noon,  and 

consecrated  with  songs. 

At  the  close  of  the  songs,  prayers,  and  ceremonial  smoke,  Cf-mo 
passed  a  white  kilt  and  a  small  bat;^  of  meal  to  the  courier.  He  then 
rolled  the  four  pd-ho  scmrately  in  a  white  mantle  with  scarlet  bor- 
ders, tied  the  corners,  and  gave  it  to  the  courier,  who  set  out  on  his 
long  run  to  deposit  them.  Before  starting,  however,  he  dipped  Ins 
forefinger  in  a  pot  of  honey,  and  touched  it  to  his  tongue  and  the 
sole  of  each  foot.  He  then  spat  on  his  hands,  and  rubbed  the  spittle 
on  his  arms  and  breast.^  The  courier  passed  in  a  sinistral  circuit  to 
the  four-world  quarter  shrines  and  returned  at  4  p.  m.  When  he 
came  in  ^  he  took  o£f  his  kilt,  prayed  on  a  pinch  of  meal  which  he 
cast  on  the  altar,  and,  untying  the  feather  from  his  scalp>loclc,  laid 
it  on  the  meal  tray. 

The  route  to  the  shrines  which  was  taken  by  the  courier  with  the 
j>d-ho  was  similar  to  that  followed  in  the  Snake  Ceremony  and  The 
New  Fire  {Nt^-aC'nai-yd), 

The  chamber  in  which  the  Flute  altar  was  erected  is  centrally 
placed  in  the  pueblo,  and  underneath  it  there  is  a  room  where  Cf-mo 
kept  the  paraphernalia.  At  the  west  end  of  the  chamber  a  laige 
quantity  of  ears  of  blue  corn  was  arranged  like  corded  wood. 

Just  in  front  of  this  pile  of  corn  Cf-mo  made  on  the  floor  alow, 
narrow  ridge  of  sand,  twenty  inches  lonj^  and  five  inches  wide.  The 
three  ti-po-ni  were  brought  to  the  chamber  by  Cf-mo,  Ilon'-yi,  and 
Wi-nu-ta.  Cf-mo  took  a  handful  of  meal,  pra}cd,  and  poured  it  on 
the  above-mentioned  ridge  of  sand,  and  then  set  his  ii-po-ni  upright 
in  it  Hoft'-yi  and  Wi-nu-ta  followed  his  example,  and  then  took  a 
seat  near  the  altar.  One  pipe  was  filled,  lit  with  a  burning  corn-cob^ 
and  handed  to  Hofi'-yi,  and  another  was  passed  to  Cf-ma  C{-mo- 
then  laid  one  end  of  a  long  string  under  the  base  of  Hoft'-yi*s  ii-pam, 
stretching  it  towards  the  southeast  of  the  room.  After  all  had 
smoked,  Ci-mo  prayed,  followed  in  sequence  by  Hoft'-yi,  Wi-nd-ta, 

'  Similar  to  his  brother  K.l-kajvti's  preparation  in  Antelope  kiva. 

•  He  ran  over  the  whole  circuit.  The  courier  was  barefooted  and  unclothed,  in 
order  that  the  cloud  gods  may  notice  him,  and  he  ran  swiftly,  that  they  may  re- 
spond ciuickly,  or  that  the  prayers  ma\-  l>e  inimediatLly  answered.  lie  loosened 
his  hair  and  let  it  hang  down  from  his  head,  symbolic  of  the  way  in  whicli  tlie  rain 
deities  carry  rain  clouds.  He  made  the  far  circuit  on  the  first  day,  because  the 
doud  chiefs  (gods)  Ihre  far  away.  He  ran  in  the  dicalt  to  call  the  attention  of  all 
the  world-quarters  cloud  deities.  "We  hope,"  said  the  informant,  "that  they  may 
sec  him,  and  that  on  the  next  day  they  might  come  a  little  nearer."  Hence  on 
each  succeeding  day  he  travelled  on  a  shorter  circumference.  It  is  thus  we  wish 
the  ndn  clouds  to  come  nearer  and  nearer  and  pour  down  their  contents  on  om^ 
selves,  our  houses,  and  fields,  and  that  we  may  MO  the  diy  river-beds  full  of  nw 
ning  water  and  hear  the  pattering  rain." 
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and  Si-ky4iis'-ti-wa.  Then  Wi-nd-ta  distributed  the  rattles  to  the 
assembled  priests,  preparatory  to  singing  the  songs. 

Shortly  after,  while  the  six  priests  were  seated  awaiting  the  songs» 

A-mi'-to-la  came  up  the  ladder  to  the  door  of  the  chamber.  He  was 
invited  to  enter  the  room  and  have  a  smoke.  As  he  came  in  he 
asked,  Hd-kun-pofi'-ya?''  (where  is  the  altar?)  He  was  answered, 
**  Kzi'i-ui-'vi "  (nc^rth),  and  he  went  to  the  altar,  took  a  pinch  of  meal, 
prayed,  aiid  cast  it  on  the  tt-po-nt,  and  then  joined  the  circle  of 
smokers. 

About  nine  p.  ic  Cf-mo  signified  that  it  was  time  to  begin  the 
rites,  and  all  went  to  the  ti-po^i  altar,  and  seated  themselves  in 

the  same  positions  as  at  noon.  A-mf-to-la  acted  as  pipe-lighter. 
Ci-li-ko  (Snake  woman)  and  Ta-la^-ven-si  (Flute  woman)  entered, 
and  both  seated  themselves  in  the  circle  of  celebrants.  All  prayed 
as  at  noon,  and  Wi-nu-ta  gave  a  mo-sUi-li  (shell  rattle)  to  the  two 
women,  both  of  whom  smoked  with  the  others.  The  son[;s,  eight 
in  number,  differed  from  those  sung  at  noon,  and  both  women  took 
part.  In  the  second  song,  one  of  the  men,  having  anointed  the 
"bull-roarer"^  with  honey,  went  on  the  housetop  and  twirled  it 
about  his  head,  making  a  peculiar  whizzing  noise.  In  the  third  song 
one  of  the  priests  sobbed  and  cried  bitterly,  and  at  the  close  Ci-mo, 
Hofl'-yi,  and  Wi*nd-ta  prayed  and  smoked,  two  pipes  being  used  in 
the  ceremony.  At  about  midnight,  when  the  singing  ceased,  each 
took  a  pinch  of  meal,  cast  it  on  the  altar,  and  went  to  sleep  . 

August  6th  (second  day).  —  At  sunri.se  Ci-mo  fastened  the 
to  the  ladder  (west  pole),  casting  meal  upon  it  and  towards  the  sun,* 
The  celebrants,  with  the  addition  of  Tcii-a-ve-ma,^  breakfasted  to- 
gether in  the  room  where  the  altar  had  been  made. 
•  At  noon  the  pd-ho  which  had  been  made  during  the  forenoon 
were  finished.  To^y  four  of  these  were  made  by  each  person 
present,  except  the  courier  who  deposited  them.  At  Ci-mo's 
prompting  they  then  took  their  seats  at  the  altar  in  the  following 
order: — 


Tcu-a-v6'ma  filled  and  lit  two  pipes,  one  of  which  he  passed  to 
Ci'-nio,  and  the  other  to  Wi-nu-ta.  Wi-nu-ta  passed  his  pipe  to 
Hon'-yi,  and  Cf-mo  handed  his  to  Si-ky-aus'-ti-wa. 

In  the  noon  ceremonies  the  sequence  of  prayer  was  the  same  as 

'  Flat  wooden  slab  attached  to  the  end  o£  a  string. 

*  This  was  done  every  morniiig. 

*  The  .six  priests  ate  in  the  house frhere  ^ccremonisb  were  taldng  place, aftv 
pdrho  making.  Salt  waa  taboa 


1.  Cf-mo. 

2.  Hofi'-yi. 

3.  Wi-nii-ta. 


4-  Si-ky-aus'-ti-wa. 

5.  Su-pe-la. 

6.  Tcu-a-ve-ma. 
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yesterday,  after  which  CI>iiio  aod  the  others  took  gourd  rattles. 
Tcu-a*v6-ina,  however,  was  given  a  shell  rattle  by  Wi-nu-ta.  They 
then  sang  the  ceremonial  songs,  at  the  close  of  which  the  five  priests 

prayed  and  Tcu-a-v6-ma  lit  the  pipes  and  passed  them  as  before. 
After  the  smoke,  the  courier  was  arrayed  and  anointed  under 
C(-mo's  direction,  and  started  on  his  somewhat  reduced  circuit  with 
the  pd-Jw,  following  the  route  whicn  Ka-kap-ti  took  in  the  Snake 
ceremony. 

On  the  night  of  the  second  day  the  traditional  songs  were  again 
sung  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  first  night  were  repeated,  Tcu-a)- 
v^-ma  being  the  only  addition  to  the  group  of  participants.  The 
priests  brought  their  food  from  their  own  houses  to  the  ceremonial 

chamber  where  they  slept. 

August  5th  (third  day).- — After  eating  breakfast  and  sninkin?, 
Ci-mo  and  two  or  three  others  brought  wads  of  cotton  and  began 
carding  and  spinning  cotton  strings.  Some  of  the  men  laid  down 
to  sleep,  and  Sii-pe-la  made  fringes  for  his  moccasins,  while  Wi-nii-ta 
sewed  together  parts  of  a  calico  suit. 

In  the  morning  the  six  priests  prepared  prayer<4ticks,  which  they 
placed  in  a  cruciform  position  in  a  tray  by  the  altar.  The  ptpe>Iighter 
filled  and  lit  the  pipes  and  passed  them  ceremonially,  as  on  former 
occasirais,  repeating  terms  of  relationship.^ 

After  smoking,  the  priests  prayed  in  prescribed  sequence  noticed 
in  preccdinj^  descriptions  of  this  part  of  the  ceremonial.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  sont^s,  and  one  of  the  priests  asperged  to  the  cardimd 
points.  (Sec  previous  nooa  ceremony.)  The  songs  were  followed 
by  prayers  by  the  chiefs. 

August  8th  (fourth  day).  —  Just  before  sunrise,  Wi-nii-ta  brought 
the  fHUfa-o-mow-iUi  *  (stone  cloud-slabs),  four  In  number,  which  were 
kept  by  him  in  a  cache  under  Walpi,  on  the  southeast  face  of  the 
cliff.  They  were  all  of  the  same  size,  made  of  sandstone,  averaging 
ten  to  eleven  inches  wide,  eight  and  one  half  to  ten  inches  high,  and 
from  one  to  one  and  one  quarter  thick.  They  were  painted  on  one 
side  with  the  same  desic^n. 

Ci-mo  made  four  feather  objects  for  distribution  as  offerings,  and 
the  other  priests  prepared  for  future  use  the  customary  eagle-breast 
feathers.    Ci'-mo  brought  the  figurines  and  four  altar  slabs,  which  in 

*  When  the  recipient  of  the  pipe  is  the  dder,  it  is  customary  for  him  to  say, 

"r-ti-i"'  (my  son),  or  /-/u/iko"  (my  younger  brother^;  ihc  ^ivcr  responding 
"  f-na-a  "  (my  father),  or  "  I-^  u  d-vwa  "  (my  elder  brothL-r).  When  the  recipient 
is  the  younger  he  says,  '^^I-na-a,  '  or  "  I'Znvd-xnva;  "  the  giver  rcspouUing,  '"J'-ii-i,  ' 

*  My  cuts  of  similar  tiles  in  the  Cipaulovi  cdebradon  give  a  good  idea  of  these 
slabs  and  their  general  embolic  decorations. 
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the  course  of  the  morning  were  repainted  with  symbolic  doud-^nark- 
ings. 

At  about  noon  C(-mo  laid  the  three  tifo-ni  horizontally  on  the 
meal-tray,  which  he  set  on  a  pile  of  sand.  He  then  added  more 
sand  to  the  rid£;e  on  the  floor,  and  poured  a  cup  of  water  in  the 
cavity  where  each  of  the  ti-po-ni  had  stood.  He  mixed  the  new  and 
old  sand  with  the  water,  forming  a  new  ridg^e,  three  feet  long,  ten 
inches  wide,  and  six  inches  high.  Ta-las'-ven-si  then  swept  the  cham- 
ber floor  thoroughly.  Cf-mo  procured  a  k(kt^-kya-bu  (white  cotton 
mantle  with  white  tassel  at  each  corner),  and  Hon'-yi  and  M6-mi 
spread  it  between  them  in  the  middle  of  the  chamber,  each  holding 
a  comer  in  each  hand.  Wi>ni&-ta  then  sat  under  it.  and  with  a  wire 
needle  passed  twenty  stringed  feathers  through  the  centre  of  the 
mantle,  leaving  the  feathers  dangling  in  an  irregular  group  at  the  end 
of  a  string  about  a  foot  below  the  mantle.  Cf-mo  directed  the  two 
to  suspend  the  mantle  over  a  pole  in  the  roof,  and  brought  the  altar- 
slabs  and  figurines  and  laid  them  down  in  front  of  the  ridge  of  sand. 

The  courier  (Tu-wa-mofi-wi)  appeared  with  two  large  lumps  of 
clay,  out  of  which  Cf-mOf  Wi-nii-ta,  and  HoA'-yi  made  four  pedestals, 
and  erected  the  reredos  of  the  pon'-ya.  Cf-mo  made  a  smaller  ridge 
of  sand  in.  front  of  and  touching  the  larger  ridg^  and  in  this  lesser 
ridge  each  of  the  priests  above  mentioned  placed  his  own  ttfo-ni* 
A  fourth  ti^ni,  belonging  to  Si-ky-aus'-ti-wa,  was  unwrapped  with 
great  care  from  its  covering,  and,  as  the  four  ti-po-ni  were  set  in 
place,  meal  was  cast  into  the  air  as  if  to  the  six  cardinal  directions* 
but  none  was  sprinkled  on  the  ti-po-ni. 

The  erection  of  the  poW-ya  was  finished  at  two  p.  m.,  and  t  hen  Cf-mo 
took  an  open  meshed  basket  and  sifted  valley  sand  hail  wa)  across 
the  chamber  from  the  centre  Of  the  ridge  of  sand,  making  a  shal- 
low 2one  a  little  over  two  feet  wide  on  the  floor. 

Cf-mo  and  SiFky-aus'-ti-wa  covered  the  north  side  of  this  zone  with 
yellow  pollen,  and  Hoa'-3ri  and  Wi-nd-ta  sprinkled  the  south  side 
with  blue  ^  pollen.  The  mantle  was  suspended  from  the  roof  just  in 
front  of  the  pof^-ya,  and  before  it  a  cross  made  of  two  sticks  was 
hung  from  the  roof  Down  the  centre,  between  the  blue  and  yellow 
sides  of  the  zone,  at  equal  intervals,  four  short  dark  blue  lines  were 
drawn,  and  between  them  the  wooden  effigies  of  birds  were  placed. 

An  old  medicine  bowl,  without  handle,  was  set  at  the  end  of  the 
zone  next  the  pofi'-ya,  and  at  the  other  end  were  two  trays  of  pollen, 
the  colors  corresponding  to  the  stripes  (yellow  and  blue)  of  right 

^  Blue  and  green  colors  are  not  diilFerentiated.  The  term  ca-kwa  ia-laj^-i  means 
Uae  or  green  pollen.  While  the  color  of  the  poUen  may  not  have  been  blue,  its 
aame  WW  the  bliie<greea  poUea. 
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and  left  sides.  Just  beyond  them  the  four  tiles  mentioned  above 
were  laid,  and  be .  r  !  them  was  a  two-homed  helmet.^ 

At  lO  p.  M.  the  six  priests  stripped  off  their  clothing,  let  down, 
their  hnir,  and  took  a  squatting  position  at  the  altar.  Prayers  were 
offered  by  them  in  turn,  at  the  close  of  which  Lcs'-ma  filled  a  pipe 
and  passed  it  to  the  chiefs.  After  all  h;id  smoked,  songs  were  snntr, 
the  purport  of  which  was  fur  ram.  During  the  second  song  W  i-au-la 
aspcrged  to  the  cardmal  points  and  A-mMO'la  set  the  hanging  cross 
ifoy-^e-la)  swinging  with  an  eagle  tail-feather.  Les'-ma  played  a  good 
accompaniment  to  the  fifth  and  subsequent  songs  on  a  flute.*  Once 
during  the  singing  A-m(-to-la  broke  out  into  violent  sobbing  and 
weeping  and  all  bewailed  that  the  rain  was  delayed.  Whose  heart 
is  bad  ?  "  "  Whose  thoughts  are  bad  ?  "  "  Whose  words  are  leaving 
the  straight  path  ? "  were  frequent  questions,  and  they  sorrowfully 
resumed  their  son^. 

August  9th  (fifth  day).  —  At  dawn  Wi-nu-ta  placed  something  at 
the  east  end  of  the  pollen  trail  and  uncovered  the  tray  of  pd-/w 
which  had  been  made  yesterday.  K6-p€-li  and  another  young  man 
were  sent  to  certain  springs  to  procure  water,  which  on  returning 
they  set  in  gourds  on  the  altar. 

At  dawn  a  girl  swept  the  floor  at  the  east  end  of  the  zone  of  sand 
covered  with  pollen,  between  it  and  the  front  door,  and  Les'-ma,  with 
his  flute  under  his  arm,  took  a  large  handful  of  meal  from  the  tray, 
and,  beginning  with  Cf-mo,  passed  around  among  the  participants, 
rubbing  meal  on  the  left  cheek  of  every  one  in  the  room.  Soon 
after  this  the  songs  ceased  and  the  priests  again  smoked  and  prayed 
in  sequence. 

The  courier  by  this  time  had  returned  with  about  a  peck  of  sand 
in  his  blanket  A-mf-to>Ia  ornamented  himself  with  two  bands  of 
whitewash  upon  his  knees  and  rain-cloud  symbols  over  his  shoulders. 
A  short  ladder  was  set  in  a  convenient  position,  and  Wi-ni!i*ta  carried 

a  pedestal  for  a  nd-tci  up  to  the  roof.  Cf-mo  sifted  a  trail  of  sand 
from  the  east  end  of  the  pollen  zone  to  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  and 

changed  the  position  of  the  tiles,  laying  them  in  sequence  in  a  row 
along  the  beginning  of  the  trail  which  he  had  made.  A  novice  (girl) 
went  out  carrying  an  car  of  corn,  and  deposited  a  string  with  attached 
feather  in  a  shrine.  She  later  came  back  and  returned  her  corn  to 
the  place  on  the  altar  it  formerly  occupied. 

'  The  author  is  unable  to  give  a  sketch  of  this  altar,  which  is  highly  character- 
istic, but  has  reproduced  drawings  of  some  of  the  paraphernalia,  including  the 
figurines  and  the  Flute  slabs.  This  altar  is  very  complicated,  but,  from  tlie  failure 
of  photo^jraphs  upon  which  I  relied,  cannot  be  figured.  It  differed  considerably 
irom  those  of  Cipaulovi,  although  in  essentials  it  is  the  same. 

*  There  was  much  uncertainty  about  the  words  of  the  song,  and  the  singers  were 
repeatedly  prompted* 
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At  daylight  Ci-mo  sprinkled  yellow  pollen  upon  the  new  trail, 
making  a  wide  streak  to  the  foot  of  the  ladder.  Hoft-yi  made  an 
additional  parallel  streak  of  blue  pollen.  A-mi-to-la  arrnycd  himself 
in  a  white  kilt  and  painted  a  streak  of  white  under  his  right  jaw 
and  a  curved  mark  under  his  left  eye.  He  tied  a  tortoise  rattle  be- 
low each  knee  and  adorned  himself  with  many  necklaces  of  beac];>, 
putting  the  A46-sa-ka  headdress  (helmet  with  two  horns)  on  his 
head.  He  took  a  tnofl!-ko-hu  ^  in  his  left  hand  and  a  tray  oi  meal  in 
the  right  He  sprinkled  the  trail  with  meal,  likewise  making  upon 
it  symbob  of  the  cbuds. 

Qlmo  donned  his  white  kilt  and  moved  the  tiles  in  succession 
from  one  to  another  of  the  cloud  symbols  made  by  A-mf-to-la  (A-16- 
sa-ka).  All  the  other  priests  stood  in  a  group  at  the  beginning  of 
the  trail,  where  Ci'-mo  stood  holding  the  tray  of  yellow  pollen,  and 
Hofi'-yi  the  blue.  Si-ky-aus'-ti-wa  had  a  meal  tray  ;  the  others  carried 
rattles.  All  then  sang ;  Lcs'-ma  playing  the  flute.  As  they  sang, 
A-l(S-sa-ka  moved  the  stafT  (nd-tci)  and  tiles,  advancing  them  one 
symbol  (cloud)  at  a  time,  and  then  carried  them  up  the  ladder.  The 
procession  followed  slowly  in  four  lines  of  four  each,  dose  along  the 
pollen  trail,  singing  as  they  walked.  After  A46<M-ka  bad  carried 
all  the  tiles  and  ndrtci  staff  to  their  ultimate  positions,  the  four 
chiefs,  sprinkling  meal  as  they  advanced,  went  up  on  the  roof. 
A-ld4a-ka  returned  to  the  chamber,  but  the  others  remained  sing- 
ing, and  only  four  chiefs  mounted  the  roof.  The  sun  rose  before 
the  ceremonial  raising  of  the  standard  on  the  roof  had  ended. 

After  eating  breakfast  all  slept,  but  before  noon  each  priest  made 
four  pd-lio.  When  they  were  finished,  Ci-mo  laid  them  in  a  tray  in 
front  of  the  pofll-ya^  and  later  the  ceremonial  songs  were  sung  and 
the  courier  carried  them  to  the  shrines. 

August  loth  (sixth  day).  Cf-mo  tied  the  small  nd4ci  to  the  ladder 
at  sunrise,  and  after  breakfast  the  priests  began  making  pd4t9y  each 
of  which  had  the  length  of  the  middle  finger. 

At  about  lO  A.  IL  Wi-nii-ta,  having  carefully  bathed  his  head  in 
front  of  the  door,  swept  the  floor  and  spread  a  large  white  blanket 
on  it  just  east  of  the  position  occupied  by  the  horned  helmet  of  A-16- 
sa-ka.  Upon  this  blanket  he  placed  a  fine  buckskin,  and  rubbing 
his  body  with  white  prayer-meal,  girt  himself  with  a  kilt  and  sat 
down  on  the  buckskin.  Hofl'-yi  then  carefully  took  up  his  ti-po-ni 
from  the  altar  and  reveraitially  handed  it  to  Wi-mH-ta,  who  sat  on 
the  skin  facing  south.  Wi-ni-ta  took  off  the  surrounding  cord 
upon  which  hung  two  bits  of  mother  of  pearl,  and  began  unwinding 
the  cotton  string  which  enwrapped  it,  removing  outer  feathers  which 

*  Wood«n  badges  examples  of  which  are  i^pired  la  my  acoooat  <tf  Nd-nO' 
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as  released  he  laid  down  on  the  tip  of  the  neck  of  the  buckskin. 
After  removin|T  from  the  Hpo-ni  feathers  of  the  eagle,  and  of  the 
woodpecker  {Si-kya-icf),  and  bluebird,  with  one  or  two  others,  the 
end  of  the  string  was  reached,  which  he  placed  beside  the  feathers. 
Six  pieces  of  string  were  similarly  removed,  and  now  and  then  a 
breast  feather  was  released  as  the  string  was  unwound.  lioA-yi 
came  and  sat  down  by  the  skin  and  smoked 

C^-mo  meanwhile  made  four  blue  pd^  with  black  points,  each 
the  length  of  the  middle  finger,  and  nine  black  v>^i^-pa4uk}  Si> 
ky-aus'-ti-wa,  Hofl'-yi,  Wi-nu-ta,  and  Tcu-a-v6-ma  also  made pd'ho. 

Wi-nu-ta's  operation  of  unwinding  the  //-/<7-n/ was  very  carefully 
(lone,  and  occupied  a  long  time,  but  at  last  there  was  revealed  a 
small  symmetrical  ear  of  corn  set  in  a  slightly  conical  wooden  base. 
In  the  cavity  of  the  base  there  was  a  small  wad  of  cotton  and  numer- 
ous seed  of  different  kinds  of  corn,  beans,  melons,  squashes,  and 
pifton.  The  cup  or  base  was  about  three  inches  high,  two  and  one 
half  across  the  base,  and  two  across  the  top.  In  its  centre  was  a 
sharpened  wooden  peg  projecting  about  four  inches*  on  which  the 
ear  of  com  was  impaled.  This  base  was  made  of  spruce  wood,  and 
each  segment  was  painted  one  of  the  colors  correspondmg  to  a 
cardinal  point  upon  which  an  ear  of  COTn  was  depicted.  The  rest 
of  the  cup  and  the  intervals  between  the  segments  was  painted 
white.  Wi-nu-ta  detached  the  old  car  of  corn,  and,  assisted  by 
Ci-mo,  after  a  careful  selection  among  several  ears  he  cho.se  a  new 
one  which  he  impaled  on  the  peg.  }4e  retouched  with  pigment  the 
figures  of  corn  on  the  cup,  following  tlie  old  lines.  The  new  ear 
was  painted  white  and  the  old  one  was  laid  on  the  blanket  He 
added  a  drop  of  honey  to  the  cup.  He  then  renewed  all  the  eagle, 
turkey,  magpie^  bluebird  feathers,  etc.,  from  a  bundle  he  brought 
in  the  morning,  and  tied  up  the  tifo-m  in  its  former  wrappings. 
The  renovation  of  the  ti-po-ni  occupied  about  two  hours.^ 

When  he  had  finished  he  called  Ilofi'-yi,  who  came  and  stood  by 
him  on  the  skin  at  his  right,  both  facing  south.  Wi-nu-ta  then  rose 
and  held  the  ii-po-ni  in  front  of  himself,  the  base  resting  in  the  palm 
of  his  left  hand.  He  prayed  very  fervently,  Hoft'-yi  responding, 
and  then  gave  the  ti-po-ni  to  Ci-rao,  who  held  it  as  Wi-nu-ta  liad 
done,  and  likewise  prayed.  Si-Ior-aus'-tl-wa  did  the  same  and  passed 
the  ti-po'ni  into  Hofi'-yi's  hands,  who  prayed  fervenUy,  and  all  the 
others  who  had  sat  by  the  fireplace  responded,  Hofi'-yl  added  a 
handful  of  meal  to  the  place  his  ti-po-ni  formerly  occupied,  and  set 
his  badge  in  it  by  the  altar.   The  pAko  were  then  distributed  by 

i  Wii-pa,  great,  long ;  pd-k^^  prayer«tick. 

3  For  description  of  the  renovation  of  itp94d  of  the  LA-Ut^OlHi  prieStettC^ 
see  AmtriccM  Anihrppologist,  July,  1892. 
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the  cottrier  in  shrines,  the  distance  to  which  was  less  than  on 
previous  days. 

August  iitb  (seventh  day). — Four  pA-ho^  two  annulets,  three 
small  sticks  and  a  small  wooden  cylinder  were  prepared  during  the 
forenoon,  but  there  was  no  ceremony  at  the  altar.  At  about  noon, 
Cf-mo,  accompanied  by  eight  persons,  left  Walpi,  bearing  these  ob- 
jects und  a  pd-a-ya  in  their  hands.  The  procession  went  to  Sheep 
Spring  (Ka-nel'-pa),  where  they  halted  while  Cf-mo  and  Tcii-n-v6-ma 
placeil  pd-lw  in  the  crevices  near  the  water.  All  took  a  drink  of 
water,  and  set  off  again  up  the  valley  to  the  spring  Wi-po,  where 
they  again  halted,  gathered  wood,  made  a  large  fire  and  cooked  food. 
All  ate  meat  and  salt  for  the  first  time  since  the  Flute  ceremony 
began.  After  a  tarry  of  three  hours  at  W^po,  during  which  pd4u> 
were  deposited,  all  resumed  the  march.  At  the  main  drainage  ar* 
ro}  0  a  pd-ho  was  deposited,  and  its  feathered  string  stretched  towards 
Walpi.  The  priests  then  continued  to  the  west  side  of  the  valley 
and  climbed  almost  to  the  summit  of  the  mesa,  which  is  there  about 
300  feet  high.  They  halted  about  sunset,  and  camped  under  a  pro- 
jecting  rock,  which  is  called  le-lefi-ii-ki-hu}  Many  old  sticks  in 
crevices  served  as  pes^s,  upon  which  they  hung  their  bundles. 

August  I2th  (eighth  day).  —  Just  as  the  morning  star  appeared, 
the  priests  roused  themselves,  and  proceeded  a  mile  further  to  the 
spring  called  Kwac'-ta^Mi-hu,  where  they  filled  their  gourds  with 
water  from  the  middle  of  the  pool.  They  sang  their  songs  and 
played  their  flutes,  pointing  them  to  the  four  cardinal  points  in  se- 
quence.  As  a  pd-ho  was  placed  in  the  bed  of  the  spring,  Les'-ma 
played  on  his  flute,  and  M()-mi,^  who  stood  on  the  bank,  sounded  the 
whizzcr.  Les'-ma  lit  a  pipe,  and  after  the  old  men  had  smoked, 
Cf-mo  called  for  all  to  bring  their  prayer-sticks,  and  everyone  at 
the  signal  immediately  opened  his  bundle  and  gave  him  one  set  o£ 
pd-ho. 

When  the  priests  approached  Kwac'-ta-pa-hu,  they  halted  four 
times,  listening  for  the  sound  of  flowing  water.  On  arrival,  they  sat 
on  the  ledge  above  the  spring  and  sang  until  early  dawn,  and  then 

ail,  led  by  Cf-mo^  went  outside  the  inclosure  of  the  spring  and  sub- 
stituted white  ceremonial  kilts  for  their  ordinary  clothing.  They  • 
tied  their  garments  in  a  blanket,  which  they  slung  over  their  shoul- 
ders, and  covered  the  bundle  with  a  white  mantle.  C^-mo  drew 
with  sacred  meal  the  si.x  radiatin<:^  lines  corresponding  to  the  cardi- 
nal  points,  and  set  his  ii-po-ni  on  their  juncLion,  near  the  west 
side  of  the  little  stream  which  issues  from  the  cave.  He  placed  a 
small  stick  about  two  paces  from  the  //^tf-nr,  on  the  trail  leading  up 

'  Houie  of  the  Flute  ceremoinal. 

«  He  probabij  personified  JHH^-M^M^  or  The  Little  War  God. 
VOL.  vn.^  NO.  37.  19 
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out  of  the  spring,  and  sprinkled  meal  along  the  trail  for  about  thirty 
feet.    At  equal  distances  on  this  line  of  meal  he  made  four  symbols 

of  rain  clouds. 

Les'-ma  took  a  bit  of  clay  which  he  found  lying  there,  moistened 
it  with  water  and  spittle,  and  daubed  a  broad  white  mark  on  each  of 
C{-mo's  shoulders.  He  also  made  with  the  same  material  three 
finger>marks  on  each  side  of  the  chest,  and  on  the  upper  and  fore 
arm,  on  the  thighs,  knees,  across  the  shins,  and  on  each  cheek.  He 
also  nibbed  some  of  the  clay  in  the  hair  on  eadi  side  of  the  face. 
All  sang  as  this  was  done,  and  Les'-ma  marked  the  others,  and  last 
of  all  himself,  in  the  same  manner. 

All  then  advanced  in  a  group  to  the  edge  of  the  spring,  where 
the  walcr  trickled  from  the  pool.  They  advanced  a  pace  at  a  time, 
and  at  last  halted  and  .sang,  Les'-ma  playing  a  flute.  Ci-mo  in  ad- 
vance, stood  on  a  rain-cloud  symbol  made  in  meal.  M6-mi  followed 
about  five  paces  behind  the  group,  sounding  the  whizzer  at  proper 
intervals. 

They  then  rapidly  passed  across  the  plain  from  the  spring  to  the 
east  edge  of  the  mesa,  and  when  they  reached  this  place,  Ci-mo 
set  his  ti-po-ni  on  the  earth,  about  a  hundred  feet  from  the  edge  of 
the  mesa,  and  made  figures  of  four  rain^cloud  symbols  in  meal  on 

the  ground  near  the  spring.  The  priests  began  to  sing,  and  accom- 
panied their  song  with  rattles,  advancing  from  one  symbol  to  an- 
other, and  then  continued  on  their  course.  Half  way  between 
Wi'-po  and  Walpi,  C/-mo  halted  the  crowd  of  runners  and  again 
made  the  rain-cloud  symbols,  upon  which  he  placed  his  ii-po-ni  and 
a  large  pd^.  On  the  way  back  to  Walpi  this  was  repeated  five  or 
six  times.  Several  of  the  young  men  foraged  in  the  course  of  the 
return  to  the  pueblos,  collecting  corn-stalks.  At  the  ruin  called 
Tti«kifi-o-bi  they  halted  again,  and  Cf-mo  made  radiating  lines  of 
meal  upon  which  he  set  hb  ii-po-ni.  They  repeated  the  songs,  and 
the  priests  paced  from  one  rain-cloud  symbol  to  another,  as  in 
former  presentations.  At  some  small  mounds  near  Kannu's  new 
house  tiicy  stopped  again,  and  there  ate  breakfast,  after  which  they 
went  on,  and  halted  (in  the  plain)  on  the  mound  fringed  with  young 
•  peach-trees,  about  opposite  a  point  hail  way  between  Sitcomovi  and 
Walpi,  where  the  Hrfo^  was  again  set  on  the  ground,  and  the  cere- 
mony mentioned  above  repeated.  They  took  the  trail  which  passes 
near  a  small  burro^pen,  and  arriving  at  the  summit  of  the  mesa, 
proceeded  towards  the  narrow  part  of  the  mesa,  at  the  entrance  to 
Walpi.  An  assemblage  of  people  tVcrc  met  them,  and  just  back 
of  a  line  of  meal  drawn  across  the  trail  stood  Wi-nii-ta  and  Hofl'-yi, 
also  two  boys  and  a  girl. 
As  Ci-mo  passed  down  into  the  break  at  this  narrow  point,  he 
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began  to  sprinkle  meal  upon  the  rock,  and  when  the  returning  Flute 
priests  drew  quite  close  to  the  line  of  meal,  they  gave  a  shout,  and 
broke  forth  into  the  same  song  they  bad  sung  at  all  the  previous 

halts.  Wi-nu-ta  challenged  them  four  times,  and  Cf-mo  replied. 
Then  Wi-nu-ta  and  Hoft'-yi  turned  to  the  two  girls  (md-na),  who  pro- 
duced from  beneath  their  mantles  small  p6-o-ta  (baskets),  each  con- 
taining two  ears  of  corn  nnd  a  t:-po-ni}  ox\^  l>elonging  to  Wi-nd-ta, 
the  Bear  chief,  the  other  to  lloft'-yi,  the  Snake  chief.  Each  of 
these  men  tenderly  took  his  badge,  and  rested  it  horizontally  on  his 
left  arm  as  Wi-nu-ta  advanced  to  Ci-mo  and  delivered  a  long  ha- 
rangue to  the  purport  that  if  they  really  were  the  good  people  they 
claimed  to  be,  they  could  briog  rain. 

Wi-nd<^ta  and  Hofi'-yi  then  led  the  boy'  and  girls  successively  up 
to  C{-mo,  who  gave  to  each  maid  a  stick  and  annulet,  and  to  each 
lad  a  stick  and  cylinder,  being  careful  as  he  delivered  the  gift  to 
bold  it  in  his  right  hand,  with  point  projecting  before  him,  A  pro 
cession  was  then  formed,  in  which  Cf-mo  led,  carrying  his  tl-po-ni 
and  pd-a-yGy  and  followed  by  a  line  consisting  of  Wi-nu-ta,  with  a  girl 
at  his  right,  the  boy,  another  girl,  llofl'-yi  and  Si-ky-aus'-ti-wa, 

At  the  neck  of  the  mesa,  after  the  reception,  Si-ky-aus'-ti-wa  and 
Ca-li-ko  and  another  woman  took  the  stalks  of  corn  which  the  Flute 
priests  carried  and  distributed  them  so  that  each  one  in  the  pro- 
cession  carried  at  least  a  fragment  The  rest  of  the  Flute  fraternity 
followed  the  first  line,  and  all,  singing  as  they  went,  proceeded  along 
the  front  of  the  pueblo.  At  Si-ky-aus'-tt>wa*s  house,  A-16-sa-ka 
(A-mf-to-la)  again  drew  a  line  of  meal  across  the  trail,  before  which 
nil  halted,  still  singing.  He  next  made  four  cloud  symbols  on  the 
ground  in  meal,  just  as  he  tlid  when  the  standard  was  carried  to  the 
housetop.  The  groups  advanced  from  symbol  to  symbol,  halting  at 
each  to  repeat  a  stanza  of  their  song.  At  the  last  A-l(^-sa-ka  drew 
the  end  of  his  moh-ko-htt  along  the  line  of  meal,  and  Wi-nu-ta  rubbed 
off  the  remainder  from  the  trail  with  his  foot' 

While  this  was  in  progress  several  of  the  women  plucked  sunflow- 
ers from  the  heads  of  some  of  the  Flute  priests  and  gave  them  to 
their  children.  The  group  passed  through  the  covered  way,  and  all 
entered  Ci'-mo's  house,  the  ceiling  of  which  Wi-nu-ta  and  Hoft'»yi 
decorated  by  thrusting  the  corn-stalks  through  the  line  of  cross 
rafters.  The  sunflowers  were  collected  from  the  bearers  and 
laid  so  OS  to  form  a  continuous  line  along  each  side  of  the  pollen 

•  The  dress  of  the  two  girls  has  been  described  in  the  "Cipaulovi  Flute" 
( Jour.  A rtcr.  Etk,  and  Arck.).  It  is  the  same  as  that  ol  the  maid  in  the  Snake 
dramatization. 

'  Boy  dothed  like  the  Snalce  boy  in  the  Snake  drama. 

*  That  is,  opened  the  trail." 
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trail  The  girls  and  boy  placed  sticks  on  each  side  of  the  pollen 
trail  just  in  front  of  the  poK-ya^  and  others  deposited  long  rushes 

beside  it. 

On  the  morning;  of  the  eighth  day  four  sets  of  pd-ho,  each  havin;T 
the  len<^th  of  the  distal  joint  of  the  middle  finger,  were  made  by 
Ci'-mo,  Wi-nu-ta,  Si-ky-aus'-ti-wa,  and  Hon'-yi,  and  these  were  distrib- 
uted shortly  after  noon  by  the  courier  (Tu-wa-raon-wi).  The  places 
of  deposit  were  on  the  four  sides  of  the  pueblo,  and  the  courier  did 
not  leave  the  mesa^  when  he  placed  them  in  the  shrines. 

August  13th  (ninth  day). — About  i  a.  11.,  at  a  signal  from 
C{>mo,  Su-pe-la  advised  by  A-m{-to-la  arranged  four  balls  •  of  mud 
in  a  quadrangle^  calling  out  the  name  of  a  cardinal  point  as  he  laid 
each  down  on  an  angle.  Mc  then  placed  four  others  apart  from  these, 
calling  each  of  these  by  the  name  of  some  specific  locality  near 
the  mesa.  He  then  placed  the  remainini;  clay  halls  near  one  or 
another  of  these  eight,  adding  equal  c)uantities  of  small  sticks  to 
each  collection  of  mud  balls.  Each  man  ul  liis  option  laid  a  prayer- 
Stick  in  whichever  pQe  he  desired.  These  piles  were  then  put  in 
pouches  and  carried  to  the  zone  of  the  pollen.  \  They  were  distrib- 
uted to  the  appropriate  places  at  daybreak. 

About  2  A.  H.«  at  Cf-mo's  bidding,  the  priests  todk  their  position 
around  the  altar.  Les'-ma  acted  as  pipc  lighteri  and  after  all  had 
smoked  they  prayed  and  sang,  closing  this  simple  ceremony  as  they 
began.  Cf-mo  and  A-mf-to-la  left  the  room  shortly  after  the  close  of 
the  songs  and  sat  outside  carefully  scanning  the  stars  of  Orion. 

About  3  A.  M.  the  constellation  was  in  the  desirable  place,  and  all 
the  inmates  of  the  chamber  took  up  their  pd-ho  and  their  rattles  from 
different  places  along  the  pollen  traiL  Ci'-mo  with  his  pd-a-ya  in  hand 
led  them  all  through  the  Tciib'-mo  court,  and  they  sat  down  in  the 
main  plaza  of  Walpi  at  the  edge  of  the  cliff  and  began  to  sing, 
accompanied  by  flutes.  Wi-n^-ta  and  K6>pe-li  constructed  over  the 
si'Pa'pH  a  Cottonwood  1x)wer  (y&Ari)  similar  to  that  used  in  the  Snake 
ceremonial  As  soon  as  this  was  completed  Wi-nu-ta  raisctl  the  flat 
stone  in  the  ground  in  front  of  it  and  revealed  a  chamber  ten  inches 
deep.  When  they  had  dug  down  into  this  cavity  with  a  plant ing- 
stick,^  the  song  ceased,  and  Wi-nu-ta  entered  the  ki-si,  while  all  the 
others  passed  up  to  the  front  of  the  same,  and  handed  him  their 
Pd-ko.    A-mf-to-la  passed  the  nd-kwi-pi  to  Wi-nu-ta,  who  poured  the 

1  Tn  cxnct!y  the  snmc  places  where  the  Antelope  ''saod  chief,"  iCspkapti  depos- 
ited the  offerings  of  the  Antelopes. 

'  Similar  clay  balls  and  small  wooden  twigs  called  "frog  young**  are  mentioned 
in  my  account  of  the  Cipaulovi  Flute  and  the  Walpi  Snake  ceremonials.  (ySwr. 
Atner.  Eth.  and  .  ^^  'r.  vols.  ii.  and  iv.) 

*  At  CijNUilovi  there  was  a  race  up  the  mesa  at  daybreak  of  the  ninth  day. 
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liquid  it  contained  into  the  cavity  just  exposed.  Shortly  after,  or  at 
about  dawn,  all  went  back  to  the  ceremonial  chamber  and  lay  down 
to  sleep.  Wi-nii-ta  remained  at  the  ki^  after  all  the  pA-he  had 
been  deposited,  and  closed  the  chamber  with  a  large  white  blanket^ 

fastening  its  lower  edge  with  stones. 

In  the  afternoon,  about  four  o'clock,  the  priests  painted  their 
cheeks,  legs,  and  arms  with  white  lines.  They  made  cloud  emblems 
of  the  same  color  on  each  shoulder  and  parallel  straight  lines  on  the 
breast  and  back.  Two  white  bands  were  drawn  above  the  knees  and 
curved  white  lines  were  made  under  the  right  eye  and  left  jaw  All 
wore  many  shell  necklaces,  and  one  person  donned  the  homed  A-M- 
sarka  helmet  and  took  his  w^^-pa-ho. 

The  two  girls  {md^)  and  the  boy  were  clothed  as  yesterday,' 
and  a  small  boy  was  dressed  as  an  A-16-sa-ka.  The  chiefs  then 
approached  the  altar,  and  each  took  his  own  ti-po-ni  from  it.' 

C{-mo  took  from  the  altar  the  gourd  of  water,  a  stick  with  annulet 
and  a  few  bullrushcs,  and  Hofi'-yi  the  remaining  gourd  and  the  cylin- 
der with  its  stick.  They  fomied  a  procession  made  up  of  the  follow- 
ing members  in  order:  A-16-sa-ka,  Snake  girl,  Snake  boy,  Snake  girl, 
Cf-mo,  Hort'-yi,  Si-ky-aus'-ti-wa,  Kwa-tca-kwa,  Tcu-a-ve-ma,  Su-|>e-la, 
and  seven  others  Md-mi  (warrior)  followed  in  the  rear  with  a  bow 
and  arrows  and  a  whizzer.  All  but  him  had  on  the  shoulder  a 
white  blanket  in  which  was  carried  a  single  pd-ke.  The  procession 
passed  around  the  pueblo,  down  the  south  trail  to  Tapwi*pa  (sun 
spring). 

When  the  above-mentioned  persons  arrived  there,  they  sat  at  the 
north  side,  and  C/-mo  made  with  meal  two  sets  of  radiating  lines, 
upon  one  of  which  he  placed  his  ti-po-niy  and  on  the  other  Hon'-yi  s. 
Several  pd-ho  were  laid  northwest  and  southwest  of  the  same,  after 
which  all  smoked.  Si-ky-aus'-ti-wa  (his  ti-po-ni  was  on  the  mesa) 
passed  to  the  northwest  side  of  the  pool,  and  the  rest  sang  while 
Les'-ma  played  the  flute.  Presently  he  waded  ^  into  the  centre  of 
the  pool,  and,  motioning  to  the  four  cardinal  pomts,  completely 

'  Wi-ni'i-la  said  he  personified  the  holder  of  the  Bear  ti-po-ni,  and  that  this  is  a 
sacred  place  of  the  Bear  people.  "  We  celebrate  this  festival,"  he  said,  "  for  rain, 
but  also  we  renrind  MAsatHvuk  that  the  Bear  chief  overtiirew  him,  and  won  this 
land  (see  Snake  legendX  and  the  pd  ho  are  used  to  communicate  diU  fact  He 
will  thus  be  prevented  from  entering  the  village  another  year.  The  Snakes  do  the 
same  on  alternate  years,  but  the  Snake  chief  only  helped  overthrow  Mdsau-vrnkj 
the  Bear  chief  did  the  act'* 

'  See  description  of  the  diess  cf  these  In  Amtr,  Etk,  amd  And.  vol.  iL 
No.  t. 

'  Wi-nd-ta  did  not  decorate  himself  and  did  not  leave  the  chamber}  liis  if- 
po-fii,  wrapped  in  dry  grass,  hung  on  a  peg  in  the  house. 
*  As  described  in  the  Cipanlovi  Flute. 
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disappeared  under  the  water  and  planted  the  pd-ho  in  the  bed  of 
the  spring.  As  he  rose,  he  brought  a  handful  of  mud  and  came  out 
of  the  water  on  the  northwest  side,  and  then  went  around  to  the 
grouj)  of  ldIo\v-[)riests.  He  took  a  flute  {piX-lt  u-a)  and  ag.tin  passed 
to  the  noithwcbt  and  then  into  the  miildlc  of  the  pool,  and  after 
holding  the  flute  towards  the  setting  sun,  blew  into  the  water,  caus- 
ing it  to  bubble.  This  he  repeated  to  each  of  the  cardinal  points,  and 
then  came  out  as  before,  and  going  to  the  group,  smeared  the  cylinder 
and  annulet  (which  had  been  whitened  before  leaving  the  chamber) 
with  the  mud  he  had  brought  up  from  the  bed  of  the  pool  All  this 
time  the  song  continued,  wlili  Les'-ma  playing  on  the  flute  and  some 
(all  ?)  of  the  others  soundin<;  the  ino-si-!i-!i  (she!!)  and  gourd  rattles. 

The  courier  and  two  otlier  i?ricsls  rushed  off  to  the  fields  and 
brought  corn-stalks  and  .sun dowers.  All  decorated  their  heads  with 
three  sunflowers  each,  and  carried  two  corn-stalks  in  their  hands. 
Cf-mo  g^ve  the  sticks  {luu-pa-pa-lto)  back  to  the  girls  and  boy  after 
both  he  and  Hofl'*yi  had  prayed  upon  them.  Sd-pe-la  took  up  the 
iUi4ewi-pi  and  Cf>mo  and  Hoft'-yi  their  tUpo-nit  and  a  procession  was 
formed  to  ascend  the  mesa.  Two  lines  were  arranged  abreast,  foU 
lowing  the  arrangement  already  described  in  the  Cipaulovi  Flute. 
Four  cloud  symbols  were  made  in  meal  on  the  ground  and  the  lines 
of  priests  advanced  from  one  to  the  other,  the  .uirl.s  and  boy  throw- 
ing annulets  or  cylinders  '  on  the  rain-cloud  symbols  as  described  in 
the  account  of  the  Cipaulovi  Flute. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  descrilie  the  march  of  the  Flute  So- 
ciety from  Ta-wa-pa  to  the  ki-si  on  tlie  mesa,  since  I  have  already 
given  a  detailed  account  of  the  same  at  Cipaulovi  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  there  is  but  one  house  in  the  Walpi 
celebration,  and  that  there  is  no  A-16-sa-ka  at  Cipaulovi  The 
casting  of  the  annulets  and  cylinders'  into  the  figures  of  the  rain 
clouds  drawn  in  sacred  meal  on  the  ground  is  the  same  in  both 
pueblos,  and  the  accompanying  events  at  the  are  identical.  At 
their  conclusion  the  altar  slabs  were  tied  up  in  corn  husks  and  sus- 
pended from  the  roof  of  the  Flute  chief's  home.  No  purification 
ceremonials  were  observed.  The  following  explanation  of  the  his- 
torical drama  was  given  by  Ci' -mo. 

*  The  failure  to  see  a  rare  up  the  me.sa  does  not  prove  that  this  prominent 
ture  oi  both  the  Snake  Dance  and  Flute  Ceremony  was  omitted.  The  attention 
of  future  students  is  called  to  the  secret  parts  of  the  Cijiaulori  Flute  observafice 
which  eluded  mc  during  my  studies  in  1891.  It  is  also  desirable  to  record  the 
Flute  observance  in  MicoRinovi  and  Oraibi.  The  ceremony  in  the  former  pueblo 
will  occur  in  1S96;  in  the  latter,  next  summer,  1S95. 

*  These  annidets  and  cylinders  are  identical  with  those  placed  on  the  heads  of 
the  male  and  female  lightnings  of  the  Antelope  saud  picture  In  the  Snake  Dance^ 
(See  Jour*  Amtr.  Eik.  and  Arch.  voL  iv.) 
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In  early  times  the  Bear  people  and  the  Snake  people  lived  alone 
in  Walpij  and  in  their  migration  from  the  north  the  Horn  or  Flute 
people  came  that  way  and  halted  at  the  spring  called  Kwac'-ta-pa. 
They  lived  there  a  considerable  time,  but  were  anxious  to  know 
whether  other  men  lived  in  their  neighborhood.  They  sent  forth 
Mountain  Sheep  to  spy  out  the  country,  and  he  reported  that  he 
had  seen  traces  of  other  peoples.  Accordingly,  early  one  morning 
we  set  forth,  accompanied  by  our  families.  We  bad  at  that  time 
neither  horses  nor  burros,  but  we  carried  all  our  possessions  on  our 
backs. 

The  watchman  of  Walpi  was  A-16^saf>ka,  who  always  sat  on  the 
houseto]).  He  spied  us  in  the  distance  and  announced  to  his  people 
that  we  were  coming.  Many  came  out  to  see  us,  but  remained  on 
the  mesa  while  we  were  in  the  plain.  As  we  advanced  we  halted 
at  intervals  and  sang,  just  as  we  did  on  the  morning  of  the  eighth 
day. 

As  we  approached  the  entrance  to  the  village  all  the  people  had 
gathered  together,  and  they  drew  a  line  of  meal  across  the  trail,^  de- 
manding where  we  were  going  and  what  we  desired.  Our  chief 
said :  *'  We  are  of  your  blood,  Hopi.  Our  hearts  are  good  and  our 
speech  straight  We  carry  on  our  backs  the  tabernacle  of  the  Flute 
altar.  We  can  cause  rain  to  fall"  Four  times  they  challenged  us 
as  we  stood  before  the  line  of  meal  outside  the  town,  and  as  many 
times  we  gave  the  same  reply.  After  the  fourth  response  A-ln-sa-ka 
and  the  chiefs  era.sed  the  meal  from  the  trail  and  we  passed  into  the 
pueblo,  where  wc  erected  our  altar,  sanp:  our  sonji^s,  and  brought  the 
welcome  rain.  Then  the  Bear  and  Snake  chiefs  said,  "  Surely  your 
chief  shall  be  one  of  our  chiefs,"  and  hence  by  right  of  descent  in 
succession,  said  Cf-mo,  *'I  am  chief  to^lay."' 

y,  Walter  Fewkes. 

M 

*  This  method  of  ''closing"  the  trail. is  mentioned  by  Spanish  writers.  See, 
also,  my  account  of  tiie  M^'oo^nai-ya, 

*  The  Flute  observance  occum  on  allemale  yean  with  the  Snake  cercBKiniale. 
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Plate  I. 

F!^^  I.  Figurine  of  a  male  personage  from  the  Flute  altar. 
Fig.  2.  Figurine  of  a  female  personage  from  the  Flate  altar. 

Platx  II. 

Fig.  I.  Stone  tile  from  the  Flute  altar. 
Fig.  2.  Stone  tile  from  the  Flute  altar. 

It  will  probably  be  found  that  these  represent  female  and  male  Flute 
personages. 

Fig.  3.  Fdra-ya  (moisture  rattle). 

Fig.  4.  Nd4d^^  to  a  sectioa  of  a  ladder. 

This  is  in  reality  a  pdrho  or  prayer-sticks,  witb  lightning  symbols  on  tiie 
two  components;  one  ol  which  is  male,  the  other,  female^ 

The  originals  ol  these  drawings  were  made  by  the  late  A  M.  Stephen, 
copied  for  the  half-tone  rqiroductions  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Uake. 

F^res  I  and  a  were  made  from  objects  which  were  held  in  such  vener^ 
ation  by  the  priests,  that  when  they  saw  the  drawings  they  sprinkled  sacred 
meal  upon  them  and  murmured  a  short  prayer. 
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AFRICAN  RACES.1 
• 

As  distinct  branches  of  science,  ethnoloj;y  and  anthropolog^y  are 
barely  out  of  their  teens.  In  our  own  generation  has  the  Alrican 
continent,  in  its  niost  populous  and  characteristic  part,  been  explored 
and  rou<^hly  mapped  out.  Many  important  tribes  and  languages  we 
do  not  yet  know,  and  even  in  the  case  of  the  best  known  tribes  the 
information  we  possess  is  rarely  of  a  scientific  character.  As  com- 
pared with  the  past,  no  doubt,  knowledge  is  progressing  with  gigan- 
tic strides ;  but  every  new  ray  of  light  only  makes  us  more  pal- 
pably feel  how  dense  is  the  darkness  which  still  covers  the  greater 
portion  of  the  continent.  No  one  should  therefore  suppose  that 
ethnoloq;y,  which  must  be  preceded  by  geography  and  philology,  has 
mastered  the  subject  of  African  races  and  tribes,  or  even  come 
thor(nighly  to  understand  a  few  tribes.  Governments  have  been 
breaking  down  the  barriers ;  explorers  and  missionaries  are  prepar- 
ing the  ground;  now  is  the  time  for  ethnologists  to  collect  and 
collate  facts :  as  to  final  conclusions,  these  must  be  left  to  future 
generations.  The  vastness  of  the  theme  and  the  limitation  of  the 
space  forbid  detailed  reference  to  particular  tribes,  and  compel  us  to 
limit  our  attention  to  the  races  of  Africa. 

Many  criteria  —  such  as  the  color,  the  hair,  the  form  of  the 
skull  —  have  been  proposed  as  bases  for  the  racial  classification  of 
mankind.  All  have  been  helpful,  but  none  has  proved  adequate. 
All  are  one-sidetl  and  artiticial,  failing  to  grasp  and  follow  through 
its  ramihcalions  tiie  principle  of  genealogy  which  seems  to  be  essen- 
tial for  a  natural  classification.  Nor  can  any  classification  be  com- 
plete so  long  as  so  many  African  tribes  are  unknown  or  unplaced. 

The  common  people^  the  world  over,  divide  mankind  into  whiter 
yellow,  brown,  and  black  races,  without  troubling  themselves  much 
about  the  border  lines.  In  science,  also,  dividing  lines  have  come 
to  be  drawn  rather  on  the  basis  of  color  than  of  osteology. 

When  general  etluiology  was  in  its  infancy,  and  philology  its  nurse, 
racial  and  linguistic  divisions  were  often  confounded.    No  wonder, 

*  Tliis  p.iper  was  prepared  by  request  for  the  Worid's  Congress  of  African 
Ethnology  held  in  Chicago  in  18*13.  It  was  written  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fill  up 
a  gap  in  the  progranune,  and  be  available  for  a  mixed  audience.  The  aum  was 
concisely  to  state  the  present  condition  of  knowledge,  and  not  to  present  the 
views  of  the  author  or  establish  a  theorj%  an  undertaking  which  would  have 
required  a  fulness  of  treatment  inconsistent  witS  the  time  allowed.  The  author's 
state  of  health  has  prevented  him  from  nia.k.in;^r  additions.  I'he  paper  is  here 
printed  as  a  supplement  to  the  F«lk-Tales  tfAmgtlOf  lately  published  by  the 
Aincncan  Folk-Lore  Society.  Its  original  title  00  the  progxamme  of  the  QwgC9» 
was  "  African  Ethnology  and  Anthropology." 
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therefore,  that,  since  African  ethnology  is  still  so  young,  it  should 
be  affected  by  the  same  confusion.    The  time,  however,  seems  to 

have  come  for  it  to  put  off  the  swaddlinf^-clothes  of  philolog^y,  and 
try  to  walk  on  its  own  lc<;s.  If  race  rind  lan'^narije  were  originally 
coextensive,  this  relation  was  chani;cd  so  soon  as  races  besjan  either 
to  destroy  and  subdue  each  other,  or  to  mix  in  friendly  alliance. 
While  racial  traits  are  innate,  language  is  acquired,  and  is  largely  a 
matter  of  taste. 

In  North  Africa  several  Berber  tribes,  and  also  the  Copts,  though 
Hamttes,  speak  Arabic.   In  West  Africa  the  Liberians  and  Sierra- 

Leonians  speak  English,  though  pure  Negroes;  and  the  natives  of 
the  Cape  Verde  and  other  Portuguese  islands,  though  black,  speak 
dialects  of  Portuguese.  In  Souil:  Africa  the  Hottentots  of  (':'nc 
Colony  have  lost  their  native  tongue  and  adopted  Dutch  ;  the  Hni- 
Damara,  on  the  contrary,  thoiii;h  by  race  Bantu-Negro,  si)eak  Ilot- 
tcnlol ;  and  the  aboriginal  Wa-Simba,  as  well  as  imported  blacks,  of 
Madagascar,  have  adopted  the  Malayan  language  of  their  conquerors, 
without  losing  racial  characteristics.  Within  the  same  racial  field, 
the  Ba-Rotse  have  adopted  the  Sechuana  language  of  their  Ma4cololo 
conquerors,  and  retained  it  after  the  destruction  of  the  latter. 
Again,  the  Hottentots  have  more  racial  affinity  with  the  Negroes, 
and  more  linguistic  affinity  with  the  Hamites. 

As  already  intimated,  a  classification  of  African  races  on  purely 
racial  and  gencalogic  grounds  is  yet  to  be  made.  Owini;  to  the  lack 
of  such  a  classification,  Africanists,  when  speaking  of  ethnologic 
facts,  use  the  popular  linguistic  terminoloq;-y,  the  result  being  con- 
fusion and  endless  misunderstanding.  In  Lheir  scientific  allegiance. 
Africanists  are  divided  between  the  classificaticm  of  Lepsius  and 
that  of  Fr.  Mailer.  Following  in  the  footsteps  of  Dr.  Cust,  English 
writers  have  generally  adopted  that  of  MuUer,  while  German  authors 
give  the  preference  rather  to  the  plan  of  Lepsius,  which,  in  a  modi- 
fied form,  will  probably  be  the  classification  of  the  future.  The 
principal  difference  between  these  two  scholars  is,  that  Muller 
insists  on  the  divergence  of  languages,  and  sets  up  numerous 
distinct  classes,  finding,  for  example,  in  his  Negro  group,  twenty 
irreducible  subdivisions;  while  Lepsius,  in  his  hunt  lor  affinities, 
finds  them  in  abundance,  and  reduces  the  number  of  primoruiai  lac- 
tors.  IMscarding  the  ethnological  basis  for  linguistic  division,  he 
takes  grammatical  gender  as  the  principal  criterion,  and  certainly  it 
proves  a  valuable  though  limited  guide.  He  says  that  in  Africa  the 
paramount  factor  is  the  aboriginal  Nigritic  (i.  e,  Bantu-Negro)  stock, 
which  at  one  time  was  the  sole  occupant  of  the  continent.  To  tUis 
he  adds,  as  second  factor,  the  Hamites,  and  to  their  blending  with 
the  aboriginal  Negro  he  ascribes  the  existenec  of  the  Sudan  tribes 
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and  various  languages  of  mixed  forms.  Only  in  historic  times  do 

the  Semites  enter  as  an  important  factor.  The  six  msun  linguistic 
(not  ethnologic)  divisions  proposed  by  Fr.  Miiller,  and  adopted  by 
Dr.  Cust,  are*  (i)  the  Semitic,  (2)  the  Hamitic,  (3)  the  Niiba-Fulah, 
(4)  the  Negro,  (5)  the  Bantu,  (6)  the  Hottentot-lkishman.  The  main 
divisions  of  Lcpsius  are  three:  (i)  the  primitive  African  or  Ni- 
gritic,^  (2)  the  Hamitic,  (3)  the  Semitic.  The  primitive  African 
type  is  divided  into  ;  (a)  the  Bantu,  or  pure  Negro ;  (b)  the  mixed 
Negro,  comprising  the  Guinea  and  Sudan  Negro,  the  Fulah,  Nyam- 
Nyam,  Masai,  and  Nuba.  The  Hottentots  and  Bushmen  he  subjoins 
to  the  Hamitic  as  respects  language,  and  the  Semitic  as  regards 
race. 

Both  are,  as  a  rule,  agreed  as  to  the  purely  Semitic,  Hamitic,  and 
Bantu  languages,  while  differin^^  with  regard  to  languages  of  mixed 
type.  Lepsius  subordinates  them,  arcorclini;  to  the  prevalence 
of  morphologic  characteristics,  to  either  the  Hamitic  or  Ni^ritic 
main  divisions.  Miiller  gathers  the  heterogeneous  elements  into 
three  arliheial  groups  :  one  for  the  Sudan,  one  for  North  Guinea, 
one  for  South  and  Central  Africa.  Thereby  he  gave  occasion 
for  the  unfounded  assumption  that  the  languages  and  even  the 
tribes  embraced  in  these  groups  had  internal  affinities  depending  on 
a  common  origin,  and  were  totally  distinct  from  the  other  classes ; 
while  the  fact  is,  that  many  languages  within  the  same  group  are 
quite  unconnected,  and  that  several  preserve  unmistakable  traces  of 
either  Bantu  or  Hamitic  derivation.  The  great  merit  of  Lepsius  is 
to  have  maintainetl  the  linguistic  unity  of  the  great,  compact,  and 
homogeneous  Negro  race.  He  continually  warns  his  readers  that 
the  dividing  lines  of  ethnology  are  far  from  coinciding  with  those 
of  linguistics,  and  Muller  makes  the  same  remark,  so  tiiat  tliese 
scholars  are  not  responsible  for  the  cmifusion  that  has  arisen. 

If,  for  the  time  being,  we  forget  the  linguistic  aspect,  and  survey 
the  continent  from  an  ethnologic  standpoint,  we  at  once  notice  that 
North  Africa,  including  the  Sahara,  is  inhabited  by  people  of  white, 
reddish,  or  light-brown  complexion,  with  wavy,  generally  black  hair 
and  rather  thick  lips,  but  all  admissible  into  the  white  race.  If  we 
listen  to  their  speech,  and  examine  into  their  ways,  we  find  that 
some  are  Hamites,  some  Semites.  From  history  we  learn  th;it  the 
Semites  are  recent  intruders,  while  the  Hamites  have  occupird 
North  Africa  from  time  immemorial.  South  of  the  Sahara,  all  the 
way  to  the  Cape,  we  see  one  solid  mass  of  black  humanity,  son^e- 
times  no  darker  than  some  dark-tanned  specimens  of  the  Hamites, 
but  with  a  clearly  distinct  physique  and  features,  and  easily  recog- 
nizable by  their  woolly  hair.  On  the  border  line  between  the  white 
*  Indttdiiig  the  sooUed  Bantu,  Negroes  Hottentots,  and  BuBhmen. 
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and  black  faces,  we  notice  from  Cape  Verde  to  Guardafui,  through 
the  continent's  greatest  width,  not  a  solid  belt,  but  a  loose  chain  of 
brown  people,  partaking  so  much  of  the  Hamitic  and  so  much  of  the 
Nigritic  type  that  the  best  judges  often  hesitate  as  to  whether  one 
is  more  black  or  while,  though  physically  they  rather  approach  the 
Hamitic  than  the  Nigritic  type.  If  we  listen  to  their  speech,  allit- 
eration and  initial  formations  remind  us  of  Bantu  speech,  while  the 
distinction  of  gender,  and  many  other  signs,  show  a  Hamitic  turn  of 
mind.  In  the  extreme  east  the  speech  is  distinctly  Hamitic,  and 
throughout  in  their  social  habits  the  Hamitic  resemblance  is  strik- 
ing. They  are  shepherds  or  traders,  warlike  and  domineering.  The 
agricultural  Negroes,  whose  territory  they  invade,  become  cither 
their  victims  or  their  subjects.  These  brown  peoples  are  called 
Fulas,  or  Puis,  from  Cape  Verde  to  Lake  Tchad  and  beyond ;  in 
the  centre  they  are  termed  Nyam-Nyam  and  Monbuttu ;  in  the  east 
they  are  called  Masai,  Galla,  and  Somal. 

Throughout  the  field  occupied  by  the  black  race,  we  notice  a 
Sprinkling  of  small  Helot  tribes,  in  appearance  a  caricature  and 
miniature  of  the  Negro  race,  but  less  dark  in  color.  Their  language, 
too,  is  everywhere  distinct  from  Bantu.  In  South  Africa  these 
pygmies  are  called  Bushmen.  Related  with  them,  both  linguistic- 
ally and  structurally,  but  medium-sized  and  yellow-colored,  the 
Hottentots  are  crowded  into  the  southwest  corner  of  the  continent. 
The  Malays  of  Madagascar  need  no  special  mention. 

It  would,  tliereiore,  in  the  present  provisional  state  of  our  know- 
ledge, seem  proper  to  divide  the  races  of  Africa  as  follows:  (i)  The 
white  race,  subdivided  into  iiamilic  and  Semitic  ;  (2)  the  black, 
Bantu-Negro,  or  Nigritic  race;  (3)  the  brown  races*  consisting  of 
the  Sudanese,  Pygmy,  and  Hottentot  subdivisions.  When  better 
known,  the  Pygmies,  as  unmixed,  may  claim  a  separate  place. 

In  their  occupation,  the  white  and  the  brown  races  aie  mainly 
pastoral  and  nomadic;  the  black  is  agricultural;  the  Pygmies  and 
Bushmen  are  exclusively  hunters  and  fishermen,  without  permanent 
dwellings.  The  hunters  are  in  the  lowest  state  of  culture,  but  the 
black  agriculturists  arc  surpassed  in  civilization  by  the  white  and 
brown  shepherds. 

About  the  origin  of  these  races  we  have  no  positive  historic 
data,  but  intimations  are  not  wanting  that  they  came  from  the 
northeast  by  way  of  Suez  and  Aden.  From  the  west  they  could 
not  have  come,  nor  from  the  south.  Nothing  suggests  a  northern 
origin.  We  know  that  the  cultivated  flora  and  domestic  fauna  of 
Africa  have  come  largely  from  Asia,  and  the  supposition  is  that 
the  African  settlers  have  followed  the  same  course.  The  northern 
and  western  Hamites  probably  came  in  from  Suez,  the  southeastern 
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Hamites  across  the  Red  Sea.  The  Puis,  of  the  Niger  hasin.  are 
either  a  mixture  of  Berber  and  Bantu-Negro,  or  they  are  an  offshoot 
of  the  Hamitic  Punas,  and  therefore  brethren  of  the  Galla  and 
Somal.  The  Guinea  and  I'.antu  Negroes  might  appear  to  be  autoch- 
thons, but  their  own  traditions  and  the  elements  of  their  culture 
seem  to  contradict  that  supposition.  The  physical  and  moral 
characteristics  of  the  woolly-headed  blacks  of  Africa  and  Austni:* 
lasia  are  essentially  the  same.  The  theory  that  the  African  blacks 
branched  off  from  their  Australasian  cousins,  and,  like  the  Malays 
of  Madagascar,  drifted  from  the  east  across  the  ocean,  seems  as 
hazardous  as  the  undertaking  itself.  The  theory  locating  the 
Starting  point  somewhere  between  the  Arabian  and  Indian  penin- 
sulas offers  less  improbabilities,  but  is  no  more  proved  than  any 
other  theory  on  the  cradle  of  the  Negro  race. 

Proceeding  to  a  closer  inspection  of  the  races,  we  first  exclude 
the  I£uropeans  of  North  and  South  Africa,  the  Malays  of  Mada- 
gascar, and  even  the  Semites  of  North  and  East  Africa,  as  well 
known  and  unimportant  factors.  We  concentrate  our  attention  on 
the  Hamitic  and  especially  on  the  Bantu-Negro  race;  for,  in  its 
pure  and  mixed  state  it  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  African  popula- 
tion.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that  the  terms  African  and  Negro 
have  come  to  be  used,  with  some  reason,  as  synonyms. 

The  Hamitic  family  in  Africa  consists  of  (i)  the  Libyans  and 
Perb'Ts  (Tmoshags)  or  wcst'Tn  TIamites  ;  (2)  the  old  l\gyptians  and 
modern  Copts;  (3)  the  Cushites,  or  Kthiopians;  (4)  the  I'imkis, 
including  possibly  the  Puis  or  Fulas.  The  Hamites  arc  usually 
placed  under  the  white  race,  but  their  complexion  becomes  darker 
and  darker  as  one  proceeds  from  west  to  east  and  south,  until  it 
merges  in  the  typicsd  color  of  the  Negro  race 

The  western  Hamites  or  Berbers  have  a  fine  physique;  well- 
proportioned,  medium-sized,  long-headed,  as  are  all  Africans,  with 
white  though  tanned  complexion,  wavy  hair,  regular  nose,  and 
somewhat  receding  forehead.  In  the  south  the  admixture  of  Negro 
blood  becomes  apparent  in  a  darker  skin,  thicker  lips,  wider  nostrils, 
and  xnoxc  protruding  check-bones.  Many  Kabyles,  especially  in  the 
mountains,  are  so  blond  and  blue-eyed  that  some  have  held  them 
to  be  the  descendants  of  the  Vandals,  or  to  have  a  Ligurian  origin. 
Others,  however,  consider  these  blonds  to  be  the  purest  Berber 
type.  Their  present  habitat  has  been  their  dwelling-place  from 
time  immemorial  Berber  is  a  nickname  gi\  en  to  these  western 
Hamites  by  the  Arabs  because  of  their  strange  language.  They 
call  themsdves  Imoshag,  that  is  to  say,  Free  Men,  and  such  th^ 
have  at  all  times  been.  The  great  civilization  of  their  Egyptian 
cousins,  the  luxury  of  Carthage,  the  power  of  ancient  Rome^  the 
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fire  of  Islam,  have  passed  by  or  over  them,  and  left  them  almost 

unchanged.  Never  daunted,  scarcely  influenced,  they  have,  bow- 
ever,  adopted  Ls!:im,  but  without  sacrificing  their  own  individuality. 
Fierce  tribal  Independents,  they  have  not  even  allowed  the  forma- 
tion of  a  national  government.  Here  we  have  a  branch  of  the 
white  race,  naturally  the  equal  of  any  olher,  showing  no  sign  of 
degeneration,  and  from  the  tirst  in  contact  with  the  best  civiliza- 
tions, yet  proudly  stationary  on  a  level  of  culture  but  slightly 
superior  to  that  of  the  Central  African  Negro,  who  for  thousands 
of  years  has  had  no  civilization  within  his  sight  or  reach. 

No  special  reference  need  be  made  to  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
Their  type  and  civilization  are  well  known  from  their  monuments. 
Their  complexion  was  reddish  or  light  brown.  Their  descendants, 
the  Cnpts,  though  mixed  with  their  conquerors  and  crushed  under 
a  terrible  yoke,  still  remind  one  of  the  classic  Retu  type.  The 
old  Egyptian  way  of  plaiting  the  hair,  and  of  wearing  elaborate 
wigs,  is  i>tUl  prevalent  among  several  l^antu  ti  ib«.  s  who  pride  them- 
selves on  their  antiquity  and  purity.  These  habits,  added  to  the 
similarity  of  all  industrial  arts  and  household  articles  belonging 
to  the  modern  Bantu-speaking  Negroes  and  to  the  Egyptians,  show 
some  direct  or  indirect  connection  from  a  remote  time. 

Southeast  of  the  Egyptians,  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea, 
live  the  Bisharin,  who  are  the  Bedja  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
Blemmyes  of  the  Romans,  and  the  Cushites  of  the  Bible.  They 
are  often  confounded  with  their  western  neighbors,  the  Nubns,  who 
are  of  Negro  origin,  and  both  jieojiles  together  are  callerl  Nubians, 
Physically  they  are  mccliuni-sizecl,  long-headed,  light-brown,  and 
vary  greatly  in  feature.  Gcncndly  the  nose  is  short  and  rounded, 
the  nostrils  wide  ;  like  the  Egyptians,  they  have  thick  lips  and  a 
small  chin.  Their  present  state  of  culture  is  not  such  as  to  suggest 
that  their  ancestors  once  vied  with  Egypt  in  all  the  arts  of  civilized 
life.  The  Meroitic  monuments  and  inscriptions  are  largely  the 
work  of  Cushites  and  Blemmyes,  and  Lepsius  thinks  that  the  key 
to  the  undeciphered  inscriptions  may  be  found  in  the  vernacular  of 
the  Bisharin. 

The  Abvssiniaus  proper  are  of  Semitic  race,  but  the  Agau  arc 
Hamitic,  and  so  are  the  Falasha,  though  Jews  in  religion. 

East  and  south  of  Abvssiina  are  the  Danakil,  the  Somal,  and 
the  Galla,  all  of  whom  are  said  to  be  Punas,  or  I'hutites,  that  is, 
according  to  derivation  of  the  names,  people  of  Phut,  the  third 
son  of  Ham.  The  Danakil  do  not  difTer  much  from  the  Bisharin 
in  appearance,  but  the  Somal  often  show  a  taller  stature,  a  darker 
complexion,  and  a  wilder  bearing.  All  are  pastoral  and  nomadic. 
The  Galla,  who  are  said  to  number  eight  millions,  and  reach  from 
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Abyssinia  to  Lake  Victoria*  are  dark  like  the  Negroes,  and  must  be 

mixed  with  them,  but  their  hair  is  not  woolly.  Already,  in  Egyptian 
paintings,  the  Punas  are  represented  in  three  colors,  reddish,  browtt) 
and  black,  the  latter  color  Ix-longing  to  their  subjects,  who  mny 
be  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Galla.  These  are  partly  Christian 
and  Mohammedan,  but  for  the  most  part  Pagan.  The  heathen 
Gallas  are  cordially  hated  bv  the  Somal,  who  are  Moslems. 

More  than  4,000  years  ago,  the  Egyptians  procured  their  inccns<? 
from  the  land  of  the  Punas,  now  the  Somali  coast  opposite  Aden, 
where  incense  and  myrrh  trees  still  thrive.  From  the  red^^kinned 
Punas  the  Red  Sea  derived  its  name.  The  Phoenicians*  and  through 
them  the  Pceni  of  Carthage,  though  speaking  a  Semitic  language, 
and  children  of  Canaan,  according  to  the  Bible,  came,  according 
to  Herodotus,  from  the  east  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  assuredly 
derived  their  name  from  the  Punas.  Amon:^  the  things  which  the 
old  Egyptians  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving  from  tlie  Punas,  in 
in  addition  to  the  famous  incense,  we  fuid  lar^^^e  quantities  of  gold 
and  other  minerals,  ivory,  ebony,  oslricli  feathers  and  eg^s,  skins 
of  wild  animals,  cattle,  giraffes,  dog-faced  monkeys,  leopards,  and 
Negro  slaves.  These  slaves  were  not  only  sold  by  the  Hamitic 
Punas,  but  also,  and  in  greater  number,  by  the  Negro  nation  of  the 
Uaua,  the  ancestors  of  the  Nuba.  While  the  Greeks  used  the 
name  Ethiopians  indiscriminately  for  dark-haired  Cushites  and 
Negroes,  the  Egyptians  distinguished  the  Negroes  by  the  name  of 
Nahasi. 

The  brown  Fulas,  or  Puis,  of  the  Senegal  and  Niger  basins, 
are  a  fine,  intelligent,  j^owcrful,  conquering  people,  of  pretty  high 
Moslem  culiure.  Their  dialects,  customs,  and  history  have  been 
described  by  able  French,  German,  and  English  writers.  Notwith- 
standing, ethnologists  and  linguists  are  still  at  variance  in  regard 
to  their  classification.  Fr.  MuUer  tried  to  give  them  an  independ- 
ent racial  and  linguistic  position.  Though  confessing  that  there 
is  no  f  I i  iilv  likeness  between  them,  he  '  l  ed  the  Fulas  with  the 
Nubas,  the  Nyam-Nyam,  Monbuttu,  and  Masai,  and  thus  constituted 
the  Nuba-Fula  group,  of  which  subsequent  writers  have  made  a 
race.  Lepsius,  on  linguistic  and  ethnologic  grounds,  declares  them 
to  be  originally  Bantu-Negro,  but  so  diluted  with  Hamitic  admix- 
ture as  to  be  intermediate  between  the  two  races,  and  so  happily 
blended  as  to  show  political  superiority  over  both  parent  stocks. 
Reichardt,  an  authority  on  the  Fula  (Fulde)  language,  was  struck 
with  Semitic  affinities.  The  latest  theory  is  that  of  G.  A.  Krause,  a 
specialist  on  Fula,  and  of  A.  W.  Schleicher,  a  specialist  on  Somali, 
who  agree  in  classing  the  Puis  or  Fulas  with  the  Hamites. 
Schleicher  even  suggests  that  the  Fula  and  Somali  languages  were 
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one  up  to  the  Christian  era,  and  that  the  Fulas  at  the  extreme 

west  of  the  continent  are  a  colony  of  the  Somal,  who  occupy  its 
extreme  eastern  horn.  Lastly,  the  missionary  Cbristaller  delights 
in  complctinf^  the  circle  of  East-African  Punas,  Asiatic  Pitnicians 
(Phojnician.s),  North-African  Puni  (Cartha<;inians),  and  West-African 
or  Sudanese  Puis  or  Fulas,  all  of  one  name  and  descent,  as  if  from 
Phut,  the  third  son  of  Ham.  Ful,  in  the  Fula  tongue,  signifies 
light  brown  or  reddish,  just  as  Pun  did  in  ancient  Hamitic.  At 
the  time  of  the  Semitic  invasion,  in  the  seventh  century,  Fulas 
were  met  in  southern  Morocco,  and  driven  south  to  the  Senegal. 
In  the  fourteenth  century,  Fulas  are  mentioned  in  Bornu ;  in  the 
seventeenth  century  they  are  numerous  throughout  Bornu  and  Ba- 
f^^hirmi.  In  the  time  of  Napoleon  I.  they  revolutionized  the  whole 
Sudan,  founded  great  kingdoms  and  dynasties  which  are  not  yet 
on  the  wane,  and  gave  a  Moslem  civilization  to  their  black  sub- 
jects over  an  immense  area.  The  kingdoms  of  Gandu,  Sokoto,  and 
Adamaua  are  Fula  with  a  population  chiefly  Negro.  Krausc  dis- 
tinguishes two  classes  of  Fulas,  —  one  of  reddish  or  light  brown 
complexion  and  almost  Aryan  features,  spare,  grave,  and  command- 
ing ;  the  other  dark  brown  or  black  and  fleshy,  these  also  intelligent, 
but  merry  and  given  to  pleasure.  The  first,  speaking  also  Hausa, 
prevail  in  Sokoto;  the  second,  speaking  also  Kanuri,  prevail  in 
Bornu. 

The  northwestern  wing  of  Miillcr's  Nuba-Fula  i^roup,  the  Nuba, 
has  been  proved  (?)  by  Lcpsius  to  belong  originally  to  the  Negro 
stock,  but  to  be  deeply  modified,  both  ethnically  and  linguistically, 
by  strong  Hamitic  admixture.  The  Ilill-Nubas  have  preserved 
Negro  features,  while  the  Nu1»s  of  the  Nile  valley  have  almost  lost 
them.  Some  of  the  latter  were  brought  to  their  lowest  present 
habitat  by  the  emperor  Diocletian,  in  order  to  supersede  and  check 
the  troublesome  Blemmyes,  who  were  driven  to  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  river.  In  the  sixth  century  the  Nubas  accepted  Christianity, 
and  under  Silko  revived  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Uatia.  They 
attained  to  a  high  degree  of  prosperity  and  culture,  and  succumbed 
only  in  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  Semitic  and  Moslem  ascend- 
ancy. Lcpsius  suggests  that  the  uiuUxiphered  Nubi;m  inscriptions 
may  largely  be  the  work  of  these  Christian  Nubas,  though  probably 
written  in  the  dialect  of  their  Bedja  neighboia. 

The  brown  Nyam-Nyam  and  Monbuttu  seem  to  be  ethnically 
related  to  the  Fan,  though  the  latter  speak  a  Bantu  language.  The 
famous  Masai,  in  all  points  showing  the  characteristic  features  of 
the  Hamitic  stock,  also  belong  to  the  chain  of  brown  tribes. 

Passing  now  to  the  black  race,  our  statement  that  there  is  only  one 
black  or  Negro  race  in  Africa,  that  it  consists  of  both  the  so-called 
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Bantu  and  Negro  races,  and  that  the  Bantu  is  the  pure  stock, 
strikes  against  a  popular  myth,  which,  though  but  a  few  years  old, 
is  spreading  its  brandies  and  cisting  its  shadow  far  and  wide  over 
English  literature.  I  mean  the  belief  that  the  Ncj^-o  and  Bantu 
are  different  races.*  It  is  a  comfort  that  it  is  practically  discarded 
by  German  Africanists.  This  myth  can  easily  be  traced  to  Fr, 
Miillcr's  classification  as  popularized  by  Dr.  Cust,  and  indirectly 
to  the  caricature  which,  in  the  old  slaving  times,  naturalists  palmed 
off  as  the  Negro  type.  If  we  connect  this  myth  with  Dr.  Cust's 
book,  we  by  no  means  hold  him  responsible  for  it  He  clearly 
stated  from  the  outset  that  his  classification  was  linguistic,  and 
not  ethnologic ;  that  it  was  not  final,  but  provisional ;  that  his  object 
was  not  to  describe  African  languages,  nor  classify  them,  but  simply 
to  catalogue  the  vast  material  of  African  philology,  "keeping  his 
text  colorless  as  to  his  opinions."  "Rightly  or  wrongly,"  as  he 
snvs,  he  adopts  the  main  divisions  of  Miiller,  hernusc  these  suited 
bun  best,  and  he  regrets  that  Lepsius  had  not  sooner  published 
his  theory.  In  regard  to  the  purely  linguistic  question  of  the 
relations  between  the  Upper  Guinea  and  Bantu  languages,  he 
marshals  the  opinions  of  Norris^  Goldie,  Latham,  Bleek,  Lepsius, 
and  Christaller  against  an  absolute  separation  of  these  two  branches, 
and  finds  no  voice  to  support  Miiller  in  its  favor.  If  he  says  that 
the  Bantu  is  not  Negro,  the  context  shows  that  for  him  Negro  has 
a  geographic  signification.  He  distinctly  states  that  his  Negro 
group  is  not  a  family,  because  its  clusters  lack  internal  relationship, 
and  have  no  common  ori'_':in.  Yet  the  impression  seems  to  spread 
in  English  books  that  there  is  a  family  of  Negro  languages  in  the 
same  sense  as  tlicrc  is  one  of  Bantu  tongues.  The  author  of  an 
excclicnt  Kongo  Dictionary  and  Grammar,  though  acknowledging 
the  physical  and  mental  similarity  <tf  the  Guinea  and  Bantu  natives, 
goes  so  far  as  to  declare  as  a  scientific  dogma  tliat  their  languages 

'  I  have  been  asked  to  give  proofB  for  the  asaertton  that  there  Is  no  facial 

difference  between  the  blacks  of  Upper  Guinea  and  Sudan  and  those  speaking 
Bantu  lan^uac^cs.  The  proofs  could  be  p;iven  under  the  followinq:  heads :  (t) 
writers  who  talk  about  a  Bantu  race  were  either  never  in  Africa  or  weie  ac- 
quainted only  with  Banta  nations.  (2)  All  the  writers  who  lived  wi A  natives  of 
both  regions  are  agreed  as  to  their  racial  oneness,  as  far  as  their  persona! 
experience  e^oos,  A  few.  of  course,  have  deferred  to  the  opinions  of  hooks  and 
journals  against  tlie  testimony  of  their  own  eyes.  (3)  Natives  o£  Upper  Guinea 
and  of  the  Bantu  field  cannot  be  distinguished  on  photographs  any  more  than  in 
reality  when  they  wear  the  same  garb.  (4)  The  natives  themselves  know  of  no 
such  distinction,  and  no  African  word  lias,  nor  vAW,  ever  l)e  found  to  express 
that  distinction,   (j)  My  personal  experience  of  nine  years  with  people  of  the  two 

regions,  to  which  can  be  added  that  of  a  number  of  reliable  eye>witiiesses  from 

Africa. 

VOL.  VII. — Na  27.  so 
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have  no  more  in  commoii  than  they  have  with  the  Aryan,  Sanities 

or  Ural-Altaic  families. 

The  linguistic  question  is  introduced  here  simply  to  show  thr\t 
it  gives  no  support  to  ethnologic  errors  which  I  think  it  is  time 
to  check.  Wc  should  no  longer  hear  the  statements  that  there  is 
a  iianiu  race  distinct  from  the  Negro  race;  tiiat  the  Bantu  are 
physically  and  mentally  superior  to  the  Negroes  of  Upper  Guinea; 
that  the  American  Negroes  have  been  exclusively  unported  from 
Upper  Guinea,  and  are  therefore  inferior  to  the  Bantu.  The  fact 
is  that  the  Bantu  are  strongly  represented  in  our  American  Negroes ; 
that  these  are  physically  and  mentally  on  a  par  with  the  Bantu  and 
Guinea  Negroes ;  that,  while  the  languages  of  Guinea  have  preserved 
only  a  few  traces  of  Bantu,  the  Guinea  Negroes  are  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Bantu  ;  that  if  there  is  a  difference  in  the  state 
of  culture,  the  Guinea  Negroes  have  attained  a  higher  state,  but 
that  this  is  due  to  longer  intercourse  with  whites  and  Hamites. 
Both  in  structure  and  in  function,  in  character,  mode  of  life,  polit> 
icat  economy,  folk-lore,  and  religion,  the  African  Blacks  or  Negroes, 
of  both  Guinea<]and  and  Bantu-land,  form  one  compact  and  homo* 
geneous  race,  which  for  physical,  mental,  and  moral  ability  compares 
favorably  with  other  heathen  races.  If,  in  practice,  it  has  shown 
itself  morally  inferior  to  some  other  races,  numerous  examples 
show  that  this  infertoritv  is  not  so  much  constitutional  as  due  to 
secular  mis-education,  erroneous  beliefs,  and  deplorable  social  condi- 
tions. 

As  second  cause  of  the  myth,  we  indicate  the  traditional  caricature 
of  the  Negro  as  drawn  by  naturalists  who  thought  he  occupied  a 
middle  pmition  betweoi  the  gorilla  and  man.  The  most  unshapely 
skull,  the  lowest  forehead,  the  flattest  nose,  the  most  prognathous 
jaws  and  teeth,  the  thickest  lips,  the  darkest  skin,  and  the  woolliest 
hair,  long  arms,  big  feet  with  protruding  heels,  were  put  together 
and  declared  to  be  tl^e  ty[)ical  Negra  When  travellers  and  mis- 
sionaries went  to  Natal,  and  later  on  to  Central  Africa,  expecting 
to  find  there  that  typical  Negro,  they  were  surprised  to  find  beings 
decidedly  human  ;  and,  as  mankind  seems  bound  to  find  the  true 
mean  only  after  liaving  gone  to  extremes,  they  not  only  said  their 
Africans  were  not  Negroes,  but  they  set  up  another  type,  uicah/ing 
the  body,  the  color,  and  the  features  of  their  African  (especially 
Zulu)  friends,  and  they  called  this  the  Bantu  type.  The  truth  is 
that  this  higher  type  is  found  in  Upper  Guinea  as  frequently  as  in 
Bantu-land,  while  the  Negro  of  the  former  type  is  no  more  unknown 
in  Bantu-land  than  in  North  Guinea.  The  mean  between  the  two 
extremes  is  the  true  average  Negro  of  all  Africa.  He  is  the  ideal 
type  of  man  for  tropical  and  malarial  countries,  for  which  the 
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ideal  white  man  is  quite  unfit  The  typical  color  ol  the  Afincan 
Black  or  Negro  race  is  no  more  the  black  of  the  chromatic  scale 
than  the  typical  color  of  the  white  man  is  that  of  chalk.  As  a 
healthy  white  man  has  a  decided  reddish  or  brownish  tinge,  so  has 
the  healthy  Negro.  And  as  the  rich  complexion  of  the  Southerner 
looks  peculiar  only  in  the  North,  while  the  pale  color  of  the 
Northerner  looks  sickly  in  the  sunny  South,  so  the  typical  color 
of  the  Ne<;ro  looks  out  of  place  only  outside  of  his  home-land, 
where  it  is  the  most  appropriate  hue.  His  normal  color,  when 
washed  and  oiled,  is  that  of  a  fresh  and  fuliy  matured  horse- 
chestnut.  There  are  full-blooded  Negroes  in  Africa  who  are  as 
light  as  the  average  mulatto,  and  we  have  known  old  ii^ite  resip 
dents  in  Africa  the  skin  of  whose  face  and  hands  was  as  dark  as 
that  of  pure  Negroes.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  pitch-black 
is  a  proof  of  the  purity  of  Negro  blood.  As,  in  the  reversion  to  the 
white  type  after  miscegenation,  the  bleaching  process  does  not  stop 
at  the  normal  white  color,  but  goes  on  to  an  unusual  whiteness,  so 
observations  seem  to  sucrp^est  that  reversion  to  the  black  type  goes 
beyond  the  averap^e  dark  brown  of  the  Negro  to  coal-black. 

The  unity  of  the  African  Negro  race  is  moreover  apparent  in  its 
mental  and  moral  make-up.  To  the  west  as  to  the  east  and  south 
of  Kamenin,  we  find  the  same  predominance  of  the  emotional  over 
the  intellectual  and  moral  side  of  human  nature.  Hence  the  love 
of  ease  and  pleasure,  of  trade,  of  music,  of  rhetoric,  style,  ceremony, 
and  of  emotional  religion. 

The  ethnology  of  South  Africa  has  been  favored  above  that  of 
east,  west,  and  central  Africa  by  the  scientific  labors  of  such 
scholars  as  Dr.  IMeek  and  Dr.  G.  Fritsch  ;  l^leck  directing  his 
attention  chiefly  to  the  languar^es,  Fritsch  mainly  to  the  structural 
and  functional  anthropology  of  the  races  and  tribes.  By  them  the 
linguistic  and  ethnologic  types  of  the  Hottentot,  Bushman,  and 
South-African  Bantu-Negro  have  been  fairly  established* 

The  Hottentots  and  the  Bushmen  are  very  small  factors  in  the 
formation  of  African  nations;  but  scientifically  they  offer  the 
highest  interest.  The  Hottentots  are  semi-civilized;  they  have 
largely  lost  their  language,  and  will  soon  be  absorbed  by  the  white 
and  black  races.  The  Bushmen  are  doomed  to  give  up  their  wild 
hunting  life,  or  to  be  destroyed.  Physically,  both  the  Hottentots  and 
the  Bushmen  stand  in  closer  relation  to  the  Negro  type  than  to 
the  Hamitic.  They  differ  from  the  Negro  in  color,  the  Bushmen 
being  slightly  lighter,  the  Hottentots  much  more  so.  Their  typical 
Straight  forehead,  sunken  nose,  tapering  chin,  thinner  lips,  and 
plentiful  wrinkles  also  give  them  a  facial  expression  quite  different 
from  that  of  the  Negro.  In  stature  the  Bushmen  are  far  below 
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the  average  Negro,  the  Hottentots  but  slightly  so.  The  Bushmen 
are  inveterate  notnads  and  hunters,  incapable,  it  seems,  of  settling 
down  to  anything.  The  Hottentots  are  pastoral,  and  yield  to 
Christianity  and  civilization.  Both  show  considerable  ability  in 
their  specialties.  By  their  rock-paintings,  the  Bushmen  remind 
one  of  the  North-African  Hamites.  In  language  the  Hottentots 
and  the  Bushmen  differ  completely  from  the  Bantu-Negro.  The 
most  striking  characteristic  of  their  language  is  found  in  their 
clicks.  In  morphology,  the  Hottentot  language  evinces  some 
peculiarities  of  the  Hamitic  family.  It  differs  considerably  from 
that  of  the  Bushmen,  but  a  common  origin  is  probable. 

Just  what  the  exact  relation  of  the  Bushmen  with  the  Pygmies  is 
has  not  yet  been  scientifically  established.  In  South  Africa  all  the 
tribes  of  undersized  wild  hunters,  speaking  non-Bantu  languages, 
are  called  Bushmen.  Thus  it  seems  that  the  Bushmen  are  South- 
African  Pygmies,  and  the  Pygmies  are  Central-African  Bushmen. 
.y  \f   The  P)  •gmics  are  generalJyL^_cm'er5d:_a]l_j)yc^^  while  the 

A  'lJ^  Bushmen  are  strangcTy  ^Tcstitutc  of  it.    I'ygmics  hnvc  been  found 

^  all  over  the  Negro  field  where  great  forests  offer  them  a  safe  retreat 

and  profitable  hunting-grounds.  Though  all  of  small  size  and 
brownish,  they  vary  in  stature  and  color,  probably  also  in  language, 
but  their  style  of  life  is  uniformly  that  of  the  nomadic  hunter.  Bows, 
arrows,  traps,  dogs,  and  fowls  are  all  they  care  to  possess.  Their 
glory  is  to  hunt  and  kill  the  elephant.  They  are  doomed  to  be 
finally  absorbed  by  the  great  Negro  race. 

As  we  noticed  two  extreme  descriptions  of  the  physique  of  the 
Bantu-Negro,  so  two  extreme  opinions  are  poptilarly  held  in  regard 
to  his  state  of  culture  and  frame  of  mind.  Some  think  that  he  lives 
like  the  Pygmy,  roaming  about  without  a  home  and  destitute  of  all 
comforts;  that  he  is  a  savage  without  knowledge  of  God  or  a  future 
life,  worshipping  sticks  and  stones,  thirsting  after  his  neighbor's 
blood,  living  penuriously,  without  family  oii^anization ;  that  he  is  an 
incorrigible  idler,  liar,  drunkard,  and  thief,  unable  to  conceive  any  of 
the  lofty  ideals  which,  like  the  pillar  and  the  cloud,  guide  the  onward 
and  upward  march  of  white  mankind,  and  for  this  reason  doomed 
to  perpetual  destruction*  Others  represent  him  as  the  man  of 
Eden,  innocent  in  his  ignorance  of  right  and  wrong,  supplied  with 
all  his  needs  by  bountiful  nature,  equally  far  removed  from  the 
opulence  and  squalor,  the  virtues  and  vices  of  civilized  countries  ; 
yearning  after  a  fuller  knowledge  of  God  and  peaceful  arts,  but 
cruelly  destroyed  by  the  slave-dealing  Arab  and  corrupted  by  the 
rum-dealing  and  immoral  white  trader.  The  truth  is  found,  as  ever, 
between  the  extremes.  These  are  true  in  some  cases,  but  not  in 
the  average.  As  physically  the  African  Negro  differs  from  the 
white  man  only  in  the  quantity  of  pigment,  the  form  of  the  hair,  and 
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the  ability  to  stand  more  malaria,  so  his  material,  moral,  and  social 
state  of  culture  is  not  essentially  different  from  that  of  other  non- 
Christianized  people  ihc  world  over.  It  only  differs  in  degrees. 
Every  African  negro,  as  a  rule,  has  his  own  house  or  hut,  which  is 
fairly  comfortable.  He  owns  some  pottery,  wooden  ware,  furniture, 
agricultural  implements,  weapons,  native  cloths,  or  skins.  He  has 
a  home  with  wife  and  children,  or  as  many  houses  as  his  industry 
enables  him  to  contract  wives.  He  can  have  as  much  land  as  he  is 
willing  to  cultivate,  and  can  raise  large  or  small  cattle  without 
expense  for  feeding  it.  He  lives  in  a  town  with  fellow-men,  who,  if 
they  are  the  cause  of  many  of  his  troubles,  are  also  ready  to  sympa- 
thize with  him.  He  is  a  member  of  a  pnlitical  organization  very 
much  like  ours,  and  takes  part  in  its  intri{i;ues,  elections,  and  military 
expeditions.  He  lives  in  contact  with  other  tribes,  with  whom  he 
barters  the  excess  of  his  comforts  of  life.  He  believes  iliat  there  is 
a  great  God  who  made  alt  things  and  knows  his  every  thought  and 
want ;  he  believes  in  a  life  beyond  the  grave,  both  for  himself  and 
his  loved  ones.  He  thinks  be  is  surrounded  by  spiritual  beings* 
some  friendly  and  some  hostile.  He  whiles  away  the  time  by  faixy 
tales,  myths,  fables,  proverbs,  and  riddles;  tries  to  forget  his  afflic- 
tions in  the  whirl  of  the  dance,  the  lullaby  of  music,  or  the  fumes  of 
tobacco,  native  opium,  and  liquor  He  is  liable  to  all  the  miseries 
caused  by  passions,  vice,  and  crime  :  nor  does  he  lack  some  noble 
sentiments.  One  threat  difference,  however,  is  the  absence  of  all 
luxuries,  m  arts  and  literature  as  well  as  in  muLerial  civilization. 
The  king,  with  all  his  power,  has  to  be  content,  in  material  things, 
with  much  the  same  articles  as  the  slave.  The  four  main  causes  of 
the  cultural  Inferiority  and  of  the  miseries  of  the  African  Negro's  life 
can  be  reduced  to  four  heads,  namely,  first,  the  lack  of  a  written 
literature ;  second,  the  institution  of  polygamy ;  third,  that  of  slav- 
ery ;  fourth,  and  chiefest,  the  belief  in  witchcraft.  The  develop* 
ment  of  the  race  and  the  happiness  of  the  individual  depend  on  the 
healini;  of  these  four  sores.  The  slave-trading  of  the  Arabs  and 
the  rum-trade  of  nominal  Christians  are  gjhastly  evils,  imported  by 
foreign  intruders,  and  they  can  be  reduced  or  suppressed  by  gov- 
ernments ;  but  polygamy,  domestic  slavery,  and  witchcraft  are  im- 
measurably more  baneful,  and  will  jrield  only  to  the  influence  of 
religion. 

The  Bushmen  and  Hottentots  of  South  Africa  and  the  Hamitic 

tribes  of  North  Africa  occupy,  for  the  most  part,  arid  stretches  of 
land.  Already  few  in  number  in  comparison  with  the  Negroes, 
they  have  only  limited  chances  for  expansion.  Nearly  all  fertile 
and  habitable  Africa  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Bantu-Negro  race,  which 
can  there  multiply  into  the  hundreds  of  millions.  As  only  a  few 
districts  are  suitable  for  the  white  race,  there  is  no  great  danger  of 
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a  final  spoliation  of  the  continent  by  the  whites,  nor  of  any  serious 
check  on  the  national  development  of  the  race.  In  the  Sudan, 
where  they  are  ruled  by  semi-llaniitic  and  Islamite  conquerors,  the 
Negroes  have  to  some  extent  put  on  the  garb  of  Islam ;  but  their 
convictions  are  no  deeper  than  their  knowledge.  The  great  mass 
of  the  race  is  pagan.  It  has  no  creed  to  oppose  to  Christianity, 
and  is  rapidly  accepting  the  Christian  religion  in  its  purest  type. 

In  statesmanship  the  Bantu-Negroes  have  shown  ability  to  govern 
themselves  in  great  feudal  states,  like  those  of  Dahomey,  Ashantee. 
Kongo,  Lunda,  etc.  But  European  arms  and  tactics,  commerce  and 
mi.ssion.s,  are  at  work  shatterinj;  or  undermiiung  all  native  time- 
worn  states  and  institutions.  Governments  do  the  plowing,  traders 
the  fertilizing,  and  missionaries  the  sowing,  from  which  in  due  time 
a  new  order  of  things  will  spring  up.  In  tliis  new  order,  language 
will  be  the  great  factor  in  the  forming  of  new  nations.  Wherever 
a  native  language  shall  develop  a  literature  able  to  compete  in  its 
own  field  with  a  European  rival,  there  a  national  state,  with  native 
characteristics,  will  come  into  existence.  The  literary  language  will 
absorb  cognate  dialects  and  surrounding  weaker  languages.  Where, 
as  in  most  parts  of  Guinea,  there  is  no  fi^reat  language  and  nation 
able  to  resist  English  or  French,  these  languages  will  supersede  the 
vernacular. 

The  Mande  cluster  may  unite,  develop  a  literature,  and  live. 
Some  dialect  of  the  Puis  will  probably  gain  predomaiance,  and  al> 
sorb  minor  Negro  dialects  as  well  as  other  dialects  of  Fulde.  The 
Hausa  will  more  and  more  become  the  general  language  of  the  Cen- 
tral Sudan.  In  East  Africa,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  how  vast  a 
region  may  yet  accept  Suabili  as  its  literary  language.  As  a  trade 
language,  it  is  already  used  up  to  the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes  and 
beyond,  and  it  has  compelled  German  and  British  authorities  to  rec- 
ognize it  as  semi-official  lanci^uage  alongside  with  Eni^lish  or  German. 
In  South  Africa,  white  colonists  will  not  allow  any  native  lan<;uage 
to  establish  itself  permanently  with  a  native  and  national  literature. 
In  West  Africa,  Angola  may  be  the  first  to  develop  a  great  and 
strong  African  nation,  and  a  native  literature  in  the  general  language 
called  Ki-mbundu,  which  Portuguese  authorities  and  commerce  are 
rapidly  spreading  over  their  vast  and  rich  possessions  on  the  west 
coast  In  Central  Africa,  the  Kongo,  Teke,  Luba,  Lolo,  Fan,  Ganda, 
and  Nyam-Nyam  languages  may  blossom  into  national  literatures; 
and  these  will  form  the  nuclei  of  regenerated  African  states  built 
after  the  best  models  of  modern  Christendom. 

It  would  indeed  be  a  great  pity  if  all  those  prand  Bantu  lan^uaj^es 
should  disappear,  and  all  the  African  mind  and  sentiment  be  forced 
into  the  strait-jackels  oi  European  forms  of  speech. 

Heli  ChaUlain, 
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AFRICAN  FETISHISM. 

As  in  African  ethnography  and  philology  the  terms  Bantu  and 
Negro  are  generally  misunderstood  and  misused,  so  in  African 
mythology  has  the  word  "fetish"  become  a  source  of  lamentable 
confusion,  not  only  in  popular  books  of  travel  or  missionary  work, 
but  also  in  scientific  publications.  It  would  be  worth  the  while  of 
a  specialist  having  authority,  to  overhaul  the  literature  relating  to 
the  subject,  and  make  room  for  the  truth  by  removing  to  the  rub- 
bish-heap, where  they  belong,  many  erroneous  notions.  Ill-health 
and  the  limits  of  space  allow  me  here  only  to  state  a  few  facts,  which 
may  be  of  service. 

A  geograpiiy  published  two  years  ago  divided  the  religions  of  the 
world  into  the  following  classes  :  monotheism  (including  Christian- 
ity, Judaism,  and  Islam),  polytheism,  and  fetishism.  The  latter  term 
was  defined  as  the  worship  dl  inanimate  objects,  such  as  stones, 
trees,  and  so  on ;  and  all  the  African  negroes  were  said  to  be  fetish- 
ists. As  monotheists  believe  and  serve  only  one  God,  and  potythe* 
ists  several,  so  the  fetishists  were  represented  as  actually  possessing 
no  other  god  or  gods  than  the  fetish-objects.  Whatever  diverse 
views  have  been  set  forth  by  specialists,  the  above  is  still  the  preva- 
lent opinion.  To  the  question  :  What  is  the  religion  of  the  Afri- 
can races many  travellers  still  reply :  He  has  no  religion  ;  he  knows 
nothing  of  God  or  of  a  future  life  ;  he  possesses  only  foolish  supersti- 
tions, and  worships  idols,  stoneii,  and  other  "  joojoos,"  "  gregrees," 
or  fetishes. 

The  term  "fetish"  is  employed  without  discrimination.  It  is  of 
more  frequent  use  in  West  Africa  than  in  East  Africa.  On  the  west 
GOBst  the  word  {/eiiekg  in  French  and  feiti^  in  Portuguese)  is  applied 
to  everything  supernatural  or  reputed  to  be  such,  and  by  extension  to 

everything  connected  therewith.  Thus  the  spirits  (both  the  human 
as  well  as  the  non-human,  commonly  called  gods),  the  objects  con- 
nected with  their  service  (images,  animals,  consecrated  trees  or  rocks, 
amulets  consisting  of  horn,  rags,  etc.),  are  called  fetishes  ;  the  human 
mediums  between  the  spirits  and  men,  whether  doctors,  diviners,  or 
priests  in  a  special  sense  (/.  e.  servants  of  a  particular  spirit),  are 
known  as  fetish-men.  In  Liberia  and  other  West-African  regions 
where  English  is  spoken,  the  natives,  when  speaking  English,  adopt 
the  terminology  of  the  white  man,  and  term  the  spirits  in  which 
they  believe  ''devils;"  and  "devil-worship"  is  sometunes  used  as 
synonymous  with  spirit- worship. 

All  writers  who  have  been  proficient  in  some  special  tongue  of 
African  negroes,  and  who  have  made  a  life-long  study  of  the  religious 
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conceptions  of  the  tribes  among  whom  they  have  lived,  — whenever 
they  express  their  own  impressions,  and  do  not  blindly  repeat  what 
they  have  read  in  books,  —  are  agreed  that  the  African  negro  be- 
lieves in  a  Creator,  who  is  invisible,  and  is  therefore  not  represented 
by  an  idol.  Though  highly  revered,  tbi3  supreme  being  is  not  for- 
mally worshipped  in  any  stated  cult ;  for  this  reason  superficial  observ- 
ers fail  to  detect  both  the  belief  in  this  being  and  the  daily  spiritual 
service  of  Him.  Between  God  and  man  are  the  spirits  who  rule  the 
forces  of  nature  (the  water,  the  air,  vegetable  and  animal  life).  These 
correspond  by  their  functions  to  the  gods  of  Greek  and  Roman 
mythology,  but  by  the  natives  arc  never  confounded  with  the  Su- 
preme Being.  Nor  are  they  confused  with  the  manes,  or  shades,  or 
souls  of  deceased  persons,  which  continue,  after  separation  from 
the  body,  to  inhabit  the  upper  as  well  as  the  nether  world,  liut 
both  the  spirits  of  nature  and  the  spirits  of  men  may  influence  every 
man's  life  for  weal  or  woe,  and  are  therefore  dreaded  <not  revered  or 
loved),  and  must  be  propitiated  by  gifts  {sacrifices)  or  consulted  by 
divination.  The  connection  between  these  two  kinds  of  spirits  and 
men  is  established  by  media ;  these  media  are  either  persons  (priests, 
divines,  physicians,  of  either  sex,  who  are  endued  with  the  faculty 
of  being  inspired  or  possessed  by  some  spirit),  or  objects  consecrated 
by  such  persons,  or  otherwise  believed  to  have  acquired  certain  prop- 
erties imparted  by  a  spirit.  The  names  of  these  spirits,  the  incan- 
tations by  which  they  are  propitiated  or  consulted,  and  the  objects 
(talismans,  amulets,  etc.)  by  which  this  propitiation  is  effected,  vary 
from  those  found  among  other  races  and  on  other  continents,  but 
the  essential  parts  of  the  system  are  found  to  be  those  of  the  com- 
mon people  the  world  over,  as  well  in  the  oldest  civilizations  as 
in  the  present  generation.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  associate 
personally  with  missionaries  laboring  among  all  races,  to  have 
perused  missionary  records  of  many  societies  in  the  respective 
tongues,  and  also  to  mingle  with  the  ignorant  classes  of  most  so- 
called  Christian  nations  ;  and  the  more  I  ascertain  and  compare  ori- 
ginal facts,  the  more  am  I  impressed  with  the  fundamental  unity  of 
the  religious  conceptions  of  Chinese,  Hindoos,  and  American  Indi- 
ans, as  well  as  of  nominal  Moslems,  Jews,  and  Christians,  with  the 
African  negro.  They  all  have  a  dim  notion  of  a  Supreme  Being ; 
they  all  serve  him  far  less  than  they  serve  the  spirits,  the  mysteri- 
ous forces  of  nature,  and  the  souls  of  deceased  persons  (ancestor 
worship,  etc.),  and  put  their  trust  in  amulets,  talismans,  incantations, 
quacks,  priests,  soothsayers,  spiritists,  and  the  thousand  and  one 
mr^nifestations  and  paraphernalia  of  the  one  universal  disposition  o£ 
mankind,  known  as  superstition. 

Heli  C/iaUiain, 
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II. 

In  the  Journal  of  American  Folk- Lore,  vol.  v.  1892,  pp.  318-320, 
appeared  an  article  on  "  Folk-Lore  from  Maine,"  by  Gertrude  De- 
crow,  in  which  were  enumerated  various  superstitions  and  traditions 
of  the  folk  in  that  State.  I  find  a  great  similarity  between  these 
and  the  lore  current  in  the  South,  particularly  among  the  lower 
whites  and  negroes.  I  append  a  list  of  sayings*  beliefs,  traditions, 
superstitions,  or  what  you  will,  that  find  place  in  the  lore  of  this 
people :  — 

To  kill  a  ghost,  it  must  be  shot  with  a  bullet  made  of  a  silver 
quarter-dollar.  Silver  nails  or  screws  in  a  cofhn  will  prevent  the 
dead  iiaunting  the  scenes  of  its  existence  in  the  flesh. 

Au  nifant,  measured,  will  die  before  its  growing  time  is  over.  My 
mother  once  started  to  measure  her  sleeping  baby-boy,  when  the 
nurse^  an  old  negress,  sprang  forward  crying :  **  Dat  chfle  ain't  dead 
3ret,  ter  be  measured"  Explanations  ensued,  and  the  measuring 
was  deferred. 

No  person  who  touches  a  dead  body  will  be  haunted  by  its  spirit. 
To  thank  a  person  for  combing  your  hair  will  bring  bad  luck. 

Dog  howls  —  the  sign  of  death. 

To  cut  a  baby's  fin{;er-nails  deform  it ;  if  the  baby  is  a  month  old 
such  action  will  cause  the  child  to  have  fits. 

To  allow  a  cnild  to  look  into  a  mirror  before  it  is  a  raunlh  old  will 
cause  it  trouble  in  teething. 

Tickling  a  baby  causes  stuttering. 

Cut  a  dog^s  '*  dew-claws,"  and  it  will  not  die  from  poisonous  snake-  * 

bite. 

A  child  will  have  a  nature  and  disposition  similar  to  that  of  the 
person  who  first  takes  it  out  of  doors. 

To  sec  the  new  moon  through  clouds  or  trcetops  means  trouble  ; 
if  the  disk  is  clear,  goi)d  luck  ;  if  seen  over  the  right  shoulder,  joy ; 
if  over  the  left,  anger  and  disappointment. 

To  dream  of  a  live  snake  signifies  enemies  at  large;  if  a  dead 
snake,  enemies  dead  or  powerless. 

To  dream  of  unbroken  eggs  signifies  trouble  to  come ;  if  the  eggs 
are  broken,  your  trouble  is  past 

To  throw  out  of  a  window  hair  combings  is  bad  luck. 

To  hear  a  screech-owl  is  a  sign  of  bad  luck.  To  prevent  theur 
cry,  turn  the  pockets,  and  set  the  shoes  soles  upward. 

Plant  all  seeds,  make  soap,  and  kill  meat,  on  the  increase  of  the 
moon.  If  clone  on  the  decrease,  the  seeds  will  not  grow,  the  soap 
will  not  lather,  and  the  meat  will  shrink. 
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Never  begin  a  task  or  journey  on  iday. 

If  one  lets  fall  the  dish-cloth,  some  one  is  comin<5. 

Spill  the  salt  is  a  sii;n  of  anger  ;  itchin*!:  palms,"  of  nioncv. 

Stir  jellies,  butter,  sauce,  etc,  to  the  right ;  also  soap.  Otherwise 
it  will  not  "  make." 

If  you  kill  frogs,  your  cows  will  "  go  dry." 

To  cut  off  a  pup's  tail,  causes  him  to  grow  '*  smart*' 

If  you  kill  *'  grandaddies  *'  the  cows  will  die. 

If  a  person  comes  into  your  presence  while  you  are  talking  about 
him,  and  puts  his  hands  upon  you  anyhow  or  anywhere,  you  will  die. 

These  and  many  others  form  a  long  list  that  still  holds  good 
among  the  superstitloiisly  inclined. 

Mr.  Joel  Chandler  Harris  has  immortalized  himself  by  working 
up  into  literary  shape  the  current  fables  and  stories.  Afost  of  them 
arc  fables  told  me  by  my  grandfather  s  sometime  slaves  when  I  was 
a  child.  Many  of  these  negroes  had  been  brought  over  in  1858  from 
the  Galla  district  in  the  Congo  country  of  Africa,  and  as  soon  as 
they  could  make  themselves  understood  by  a  gibberish,  that  was  a 
mixture  of  our  language  and  theirs,  their  stories,  fables,  traditions, 
etc.,  began  to  be  circulated  among  the  other  darkies. 

It  is  a  question  with  many  how  the  folk-lore  of  Africa,  Asia,  India, 
and  Ceylon  ever  became  current  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  prob- 
lem easily  disposed  of.  Legends  of  those  foreign  countries  were 
interchanged  by  emigrants  and  rcfui^ecs.  They  were  brought  to  the 
United  States  by  the  slaves  themselves,  as  has  just  been  demon- 
strated, perhaps  spreading  even  to  the  Indians  in  the  same  way. 

A  cargo  from  Congo  was  brought  to  Liberty  County,  Georgia, 
only  a  few  years  before  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  their  descend^ 
ants  of  the  second  generation  are  finer  specimens  of  physical  man* 
hood,  though  inferior  intellectually  to  the  descendants  of  six  genera^ 
tions  of  slaves. 

One  cargo  of  these  negroes,  numbering  six  hundred,  were  pur- 
chased by  one  man,  and  placed  upon  Ossaba  Island  off  the  Georgia 
coast  to  cultivate  Sea  Island  cotton.  There  they  lived  almost  in 
their  native  style,  practisinf]^  many  of  their  native  siijierstitious  cus- 
toms, domesticated  slaves  watching  the  performance  and  naturally 
imbibing  many  ideas  and  habits  demonstrated  by  the  savages. 

So  the  question  as  to  how  the  traditions  of  other  countries  ever 
found  a  footing  in  this  need  no  longer  worry  and  m3rstify  the  anthro* 
pologists.  They  came  over  on  the  slave  ships,  with  the  veiy  first 
emigration,  and  have  remained  with  US  ever  since. 

But  Ameriean  folk-lore  is  as  composite  as  the  people  itself,  coming 
from  the  identical  number  of  sources. 

Ruby  Andravs  Moore. 
Cocoa,  Florida.  " 
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DuKiN'c;  the  years  1891  and  1892  I  made  several  exploring  expe- 
ditions in  Peru  in  the  interest  oi  the  Department  of  Anthropology 
of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition.  Of  the  many  places  1  visited, 
none  proved  more  fruitful  than  Cuzco  and  its  vicinity.  The  interest 
which  centres  there  is  of  a  twofold  nature,  for  we  find,  in  addition 
to  the  most  splendid  ruins  of  the  highest  Inca  type,  the  direct  and 
generally  pure  descendants  of  the  builders  of  those  ruins.  These 
people  still  speak  the  Quichua  language,  and  in  their  dress  and 
ceremonies  retain  many  features  of  the  ancient  culture. 

In  one  of  the  neighboring  valleys,  ofT  the  beat  of  n  ir'  lar  travel 
and  but  rarely  visited  by  foreigners,  I  witnessed  a  very  interesting 
ceremony  which,  for  several  reasons,  seems  worthy  of  description. 
Its  importance  lies  not  so  much  in  the  fact  that  it  shows  how  tena- 
cious are  many  of  the  old  ceremonies,  as  that  we  have  here  an 
example  of  an  almost  world-wide  custom  of  a  recognition  of,  and  a 
sacrifice  to,  the  living  spirits  of  the  dead. 

The  valley  in  which  I  witnessed  the  ceremony  is  that  of  the  Hua> 
racondo,  a  small  stream  emptying  into  the  Urubamba  near  the  ruins 
of  Ollantaytarobo,  and  distant  thirty  miles  from  Cuzco.  It  was  a 
bright,  clear  morning  in  Mny  that  we  set  out  for  the  valley  to  make 
an  examination  of  the  cave  tombs.  With  me  was  Sertor  Corbacho, 
a  well  educated  gentleman,  who  spoke  the  Ouichiia  language  j)er- 
fcctlv,  and  was  as  well  acquainted  with  the  legends  and  traditions  of 
the  present  Indians  as  he  was  with  the  hidden  tombs  of  their  an- 
cestors. 

Our  way  was  to  the  north,  and  by  nine  o'clock  we  had  left  the 
fortress  of  Sachsahuaman  many  miles  to  the  rear.  For  nearly  the 
whole  day  we  travelled  over  a  lofty  level  plateau,  generally  at  an  el^ 
vation  of  over  12,000  feet.    The  tiny  stone  houses,  the  flocks  of 

llamas,  the  tall  well-built  hulian  men  and  women  with  bare  feet, 
ponciio.  and  broad-brim  hat,  formed  a  picture  which  did  not  differ 
materially,  I  think,  from  that  which  I'izarro  saw  nearly  four  hundred 
years  ago.  If  there  has  been  a  difference,  it  is  not  so  much  a  jihysi- 
cal  as  a  mental  one,  for  four  centuries  of  oppression  have  not  tended 
to  raise  the  spirits  of  the  poor  Quichuan.  lie  has  become  silent 
and  moody,  and  it  is  with  a  forced  grace  that  he  lifts  his  hat  and 
salutes  you,  Tat4ai  Vim<acha,  About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
we  passed  over  the  eumbre,  or  highest  elevation  on  the  road.  There 
we  saw  a  large  number  of  small  heaps  of  stone  scattered  about, 
which,  according  to  Garcilasso,  wc  0  formerly  made  by  the  Indians 
as  a  thank-offering  or  token  to  the  Fachacamac  for  having  assisted 
them  to  the  highest  and  most  difficult  part  of  their  journey. 
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Towards  evening  we  reached  the  small  town  of  Huaracondo,  and 
at  once  made  for  the  house  of  the  Cura.  There  we  were  kindly  re- 
ceived by  the  good  padre,  and  at  once  began  to  make  arrangements 
to  begin  work  on  the  following;  day.  First  wc  sent  for  the  Gober- 
nador,  or  mayor,  and  presented  to  him  a  letter  from  the  Prefect  of 
the  Department  He  could  neither  read  nor  speak  Spanish,  and  I 
later  learned  that  of  the  entire  village  only  the  Cura  spoke  Spanish. 
The  Gobemador  was  notified  of  the  nature  of  our  visit,  and  our  need 
for  laborers  on  the  following  day.  We  were  tnfonned  that  the  people 
of  that  district  would  not  disturb  the  tombs  in  the  valley,  as  they 
contained  the  remains  of  their  ancestors,  and  to  remove  them  would 
be  sacrilege.  The  guide  then  referred  to  that  portion  of  the  Pre- 
fect's letter  which  commanded  all  Gobernadors  in  the  Frox  ince  to 
place  such  men  at  our  disposal  as  we  should  require.  This  order 
had  the  desired  effect,  and  we  were  inloriiaU  tiiat  men  would  be  in 
readiness  the  following  morning.  The  guide  then  bought  some 
chicha,  or  native  beer;  a  bottle  of  aguardiente,  or  rum ;  and  a  sack 
of  coca  leaves. 

The  next  morning  we  set  off  down  the  valley,  the  road  winding  in 
and  out,  and  generally  a  thousand  feet  or  more  above  the  river. 
After  a  couple  of  hours'  travel,  we  halted  at  a  place  where  the  road 

broadened,  and  where,  as  the  p;uidc  informed  us,  was  the  first  of  a 
series  of  tombs  which  extended  to  the  Uriibamba  River.  The  ancient 
inhabitants  throughout  the  interior  of  Peru  did  not  bury  their  dead 
in  graves  in  the  ground,  as  was  the  custom  on  the  coast,  but  placed 
them  in  the  caves  which  are  so  common  in  the  high  Andes,  or  they 
made  artificial  tombs,  and  lined  them  with  cut  stones.  It  was  over 
the  cave  burials  that  we  were  standing.  After  our  mules  had  been 
fettered,  and  the  ropes  and  candles  brought  from  the  saddte-bags, 
I  was  about  to  propose  that  we  begin  our  descent,  when  my  guide 
told  me  that  first  we  should  be  obliged  to  wait  until  our  Indians 
went  through  with  their  customary  ceremony.  The  Indians,  being 
provided  with  chicha,  aguardiente,  and  coca,  removed  their  hats  and 
ponchos,  bowed  and  knelt,  and  in  unison  began  the  following  invo- 
cation, which  was  addressed  to  the  supposed  spirits  beneath  them  : 
Intic  churin  aukikuna  huagguntillanmi  kanchis.  Kankunaka  flokai 
kupas  pachamacpa  churimi  kanchi.  Kakunaka  hatun  yayallatan 
rcsikankichis  flokaicutay  rejsiku  kinsantin  personata  apu  yayata 
cspiretu  santuta  jesuchristu  pahuan  cbaillan  takahuanchis.*  (Chiefs, 

»  Sefior  Corbacho  wrote  out  for  me  on  our  return  to  Huaracondo  the  several 
speeches  in  Quichua  which  are  here  presented.  They  have  been  copied  literally, 
so  ^  as  it  has  been  possible  to  make  out  his  extremely  difficult  writing.  Whether 
the  language  used  is  good  Quichua  or  not.  I  am  unable  to  determine,  having 
access  to  neither  Quichua  grammar  nor  dictionary. 
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sons  of  the  sun»  you  and  we  are  brothers,  sons  of  the  great  Fachaca* 
mac.  You  only  know  this,  but  we  know  that  three  persons  exist, 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  is  the  only  differ- 
ence between  you  and  us.)  Then  followed  another  invocation,  like- 
wise addressed  to  the  spirits  beneath  :  Intic  churin  aukiktma  ama 
ftokaykiipc  pina  kunkichischu,  arnana  nokaykupac  pinakunkichischo. 
Nocaycuka  kamachiskallan  hamunyko  amano  kakujxika  [)inakunai- 
kichscho  kai  puiichaupikay  suniaka  puAuniki  richachic  caikuniauta 
camachiska  kayku  aniapuni  nokayku  packa  piflakuychischo  kama- 
chinikun  juchayuka  paikunama  chayachun  phinainikichis.  (Chiefs, 
sons  of  the  sun,  we  have  not  come  to  disturb  your  tranquil  sleq)  in 
this,  your  abode.  We  have  come  only  because  we  have  been  com^ 
pelled  by  our  superiors ;  toward  them  may  you  direct  your  vengeance 
and  your  curses.) 

They  then  arose  and  spread  out  the  coca  leaves  on  a  poncho. 
After  each  one  had  selected  throe  perfect  leaves,  they  bowed,  blew 
on  the  leaves,  and  said,  —  Ha  qquto  cocata  akuyuy  facia  samincha- 
kuay.  (Take  this  coca,  perhaps  it  may  comfort  you.)  Thereupon 
they  buried  the  three  leaves  and  burned  a  handful.  Next  they  filled 
a  cup  with  aguardiente,  and  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger  sprinkled 
a  little  in  the  four  cardinal  directions,  and  said, — Kaka  trago,  pajta 
matliskuspa  ma  chauar.  (Take  some  aguardiente,  be  drunk.)  Each 
one  poured  a  little  on  the  ground  and  drank  the  remainder.  They 
did  the  same  with  a  cup  of  chicha,  and  said,  —  Hayk  acka  pajta 
cbaquiskiman.  (If  you  are  thirsty,  drink  ;  T  have  here  some  chicha.) 
Then  callint^  on  a  lofty  snow-capped  mountain,  they  said,  —  Sanon- 
huara  orko  kanmiyachanki  suttinta  miskayni.  (O  mountain  of  ban- 
cahuara,  thou  art  witness  that  this,  our  invocation,  is  true.)  They 
then  drained  several  cups  of  chicha,  filled  their  mouths  with  coca, 
and  were  ready  to  go  to  work. 

The  ceremony  just  described  was  in  many  respects  very  impres- 
sive. The  day  was  perfect,  dear  as  crystal,  and  far  away  in  three 
directions  we  could  see  the  lofty  Nevadoes  of  the  Andes,  while 
nearly  fifteen  hundred  feet  below  us  leaped  the  tiny  Huaraconda, 
hastening  on  to  join  the  Amazon.  Immediately  beneath  us  rested 
the  remains  of  a  once  proud  and  powerful  race,  and  at  our  side  were 
their  descendants,  who  had  not  forpjotten  their  "  brothers,"  and, 
more  remarkable  still,  acknowledged  their  allegiance  to  their  ancient 
religion,  in  spite  of  nearly  four  centuries  of  Catholic  rule,  and  called 
themselves  children  of  the  sun  and  worshippers  of  the  great  Pa> 
cbacamac 

G^*  A,  Dorsey. 

Peabody  Museum,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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CRADLE-SONGS  OF  NEGROES  IN  NORTH  CARO^ 
^  UNA, 

The  following  cradle-song  is  still  to  be  heard  in  the  cabins  of  the 
negroes  of  this  State ;  it  has  the  sound  of  a  wild  triumphant  death 
chant : — 

Darll  be  no  mo*  sighing,  no  mo'  sighing, 

O,  no  mo'  sighing  ober  VD/ty  ober  me  ; 

An'  befo*  I  '11  be  a  slave, 

I  'U  be  carried  to  my  grave, 

An*  go  home  to  my  Lord  an*  be  free. 

Dar  '11  be  no  mo'  crj'Ing,  no  mo'  cr}'ing^ 

0  no  mo'  cr}nng  ober  me,  ober  me, 
An>  befo*  1  *U  be  a  slave. 

1  'II  be  carried  to  my  grave, 

An'  ^  home  to  my  Lord  an'  be  free. 

Dar  'n  be  no  mo*  weeping,  no  mo*  weeping, 

0  no  mo'  weeping  ober  me,  ober  me, 

An'  befo*  I '!!  be  a  slave, 

1  '11  be  carried  to  my  grave, 

An*  go  home  to  my  Lord  and  be  free. 

Dar '11  be  no  mo'  slavery',  no  mo*  slavery, 

0  no  mo'  slavery  ober  Dar,  ober  Dar, 
An*  befo*  I  'Q  be  a  slave, 

1  '11  be  carried  tO  my  grave, 

An'  go  home  to  my  Lord  and  be  free. 

Another  cxadle-song  proceeds  as  follows : — 

De  old  Mosa  He  am  trabding, 

De  old  Mosa  He  am  trabeling, 

0  He  am  trabeling  heaby  dis  way, 

He  '11  take  dis  pore  old  nigger  in  His  arms  to  glory. 
For  He  come  trabeling  dis  way. 

1  beam  Him  stepping  on  de  treetops, 

I  hears  Htm  stcppin^^  on  dp  treetops, 

O  doan  you  hear  dcm  bending  low, 

O  de  old  Mosa  He  am  trabeling, 

O  good  Lord  come  heaby  an'  let  dis  pore  old  nigger  go. 

E,  M,  Baehu, 

High  Point,  N.  C 
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II. 

The  notice  awarded  by  the  press  to  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Me- 
moirs of  The  American  Folk-Lore  Society"  —  a  publication  of  which 
any  society  might  be  proud  —  is  entirely  incommensurate  with  the 
value  of  the  book.  It  therefore  gives  us  pleasure  to  cite  from  "  The 
Speaker,"  (London)  of  September  15,  portions  of  an  appreciative 
notice,  which  (although  the  article  is  unsigned)  is  from  the  pen  of 
Mr  JohnO'Nefll:  — 

This  is  8  model  book.  Not  alone  does  it  give  every  one  of  its  fifty  sto> 
ries  in  the  local  dialects  of  the  Ki-mbundu  tongue,  with  literal  transla- 
tions on  alternate  pages ;  but,  while  thus  conveying  to  us  Angolan  (or, 
more  closely,  Ngolan)  folk-talcs  at  first-hand,  the  volume  is  also  to  ser\'e  as 
a  text-book  for  missionary  and  trade  students  of  this  particular  black-Afri- 
can speech, —  a  point  which  makes  for  trustfulness  in  the  folk-loring  mind. 
...  Its  629  notes  are  patterns  of  pith  and  brevity,  good  sens^  and  straight 
sound  knowiec^  of  the  lore  of  the  folk  and  of  the  linguist ;  Mr.  Chatelain 
not  being  predsely  the  man  to  follow  Bleek  in  the  discouraging  theory 
that  "  mytholoj:^'  is  a  product  of  the  corruption  of  language." 

There  inii;lit  be  here  added  to  Mr.  Chatehiin's  many  comparative  in- 
stances a  few  by  our  own  private  detective.  At  page  69  we  liave  the 
injunction  by  a  deity  to  the  wandering  hero:  ''Cross  not  a  river.  All 
rivers,  follow  them  up ;  thou  shalt  go  round  by  their  springs,"  which  is  just 
the  holy  drcumambulation  of  the  great  Indian  rivers  in  pilgrimages  that 
take  years  upon  years  ;  and  the  injunction  also  coincide*;  with  the  univer- 
sal belief  that  ghosts  cannot  cross  a  stream.  On  the  same  page  we  find 
*'  the  open  circle "  under  the  Universe-tree,  wherein  arc  gathered  all  the 
gsme  that  God  (Nzambi)  mad^  also  all  insects,  the  beasts  of  the  water, 
and  all  birds,  llie  clear  and  extremely  interesting  beliefs  about  the  Neth- 
erland,  Kalunga,  are  as  like  as  need  be  to  those  of  archaic  Egypt  The 
way  to  it  is  down  the  jxrave,  whence  opens  the  lonj^  road  to  this  under- 
world, ruled  by  a  king  whose  name  means  Death  and  also  Ocean.  There 
the  dead  not  only  live  on,  somewhat  as  they  did  above-ground,  but  die 
again  anodier  death  — as  the  wicked  did  in  £g)  pt-^and  then  enter  an- 
other kingdom,  which  is  the  end  of  existence  —  a  sort  of  Nirvana.  "  We^ 
here  in  Kalunga,  never  comes  one  here  to  return  again,*'  says  a  shade  to 
the  medicine-man  who  voodoos  I'.lnisclf  into  this  Hades;  "  I  cannot  pive 
thee  to  eat  here  :  i£  thou  eatcst  here,  thou  canst  return  no  more."  Just  the 
Irish  belief  about  the  iwwy  Suiiie.  ...  A  strange  —  perhaps  too  fanciful 
—  parallel  to  Browning's  "Glove  "  (originally  an  early  Spanish  ballad)  is 
to  be  made  out  at  p.  239,  where  the  suitor  who  did  net  run  down  the  live 
deer  becomes  "  our  good  son«in4aw  whom  we  have  chosen,"  while  the 
champion  who  did  achieve  the  record  is  rejected  because  "he  is  a  man  of 
great  heart,  and  if  we  gave  our  daughter  to  him  he  would  beat  her."  The 
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theme  kl  human,  and  need  not  have  come  into  Spanish  from  the  African 

Moors,  nor  into  Angola  through  the  Portuguese.  But  it  seems  c1e>r,  as 
Mr.  Chateiain  continually  points  out,  that  a  vast  number  o£  words  luive, 
during  the  last  400  years,  got  from  "  Putu  "  (that  is,  Portugal)  into  the 
Angolan  dialects,  and  with  them  have  been  assimilated  aodal  and  folk 
ways  and  tale-fragments. 

The  weirdness  of  the  magic  Skulls,  though,  cannot  have  come  from  far 
Japan,  no  more  than  tlie  Bantu  skull  itself.  That  too,  it  may  be  s.ift'Iy  ad- 
mitted, is  widely  (and  alas,  narrowly)  human.  Jack's  Giant's  "fee,  faw, 
fum  "  turns  up  where  the  cannibal  Dikishi  "  scents  the  smell  of  human 
beings ; "  and  negroes  can,  Mr.  Chateiain  says,  smdl  out  a  stranger  in  the 
house.  .  .  .  Jack's  Beanstalk  becomes  in  these  tales  a  "cobweb  which 
Spidor  has  woven,"  or  **  the  cord  of  Spider,"  and  thereby  is  coninuinic  ition 
between  earth  and  heaven?,  wliich  are  at  length  separated,  as  in  Maoriland 
and  elsewhere.  But  when  "  spider  and  cobweb  go  to  a  wedding-feast  in 
the  sky,"  it  is  another  myth  altogether,  about  the  1*  reach  floating  "fil  dela 
Vierge/*  which  perhaps  we  have  again  in  China  in  the  star-tale  of  Chih  Niu, 
the  weaving-maiden. 

The  animal-lore  is  astonishing,  and  the  transformations  of  the  heroes,  by 
"medicine."  into  animals,  and  back  again,  form  the  commonest  and  firmest 
belief  of  the  natives.  The  subjects  of  cannibalism,  monsters,  slavery,  dei- 
ties, divination,  namesakes,  marriage  customs,  matriarchy  and  its  attendant 
nepotism,  are  all  well  illustrated ;  but  this  review  must  be  brought  to  a  sud> 
den  end,  else  would  the  valuable  volume  entice  us  on  and  on  Interminably. 

It  docs  seem  a  shame  that  the  rewards  of  toil  should  be  so  un- 
equal ;  that  an  African  traveller,  who,  with  many  soldiers  and  rifles, 
has  atiiuscd  himself  by  roaming  through  barbarous  lands,  should  be 
regarded  as  a  hero  (though  the  danger  he  incurs  is  trifling),  while  a 
teacher  and  friend  of  the  nu:e,  who  has  faced  almost  certain  death 
in  the  unobtrusive  labors  of  philanthropy,  should  be  treated  with 
indifference ;  that  the  superficial  gleaning  of  tales,  through  an  inter* 
preter,  should  be  granted  equal  attention  with  the  painstaking  pub- 
lication of  native  literature,  made  by  a  scholar  who  is  versed  in  the 
lan!;tingp,  and,  in  this  case,  the  creator  of  its  written  alphabet;  but 
such  is  the  way  of  the  world. 

To  the  comments  above  cited,  it  seems  well  to  add  remarks  on 
the  usefulness  <  f  the  work  in  the  various  fields  of  folk-tale,  usage, 
and  religious  bciici. 

I.  Marchen,  —  Among  the  fotk^tales  of  American  negroes,  fairy- 
tales, or  m&rchen,  play  a  very  subordinate  part ;  almost  all  the  re- 
corded stories  are  animal  tales.  It  cannot,  however,  be  inferred  that 
this  class  of  narratives  does  not  abundantly  exist  in  Africa;  the 
present  volume  is  an  assurance  of  their  presence  in  that  continent 
Part  of  the  narrations  of  this  type  are  no  doubt  of  European  orij^n, 
introduced  through  the  Portuguese,  who  for  four  centuries  have  had 
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rdations  with  Angola ;  but  the  manner  in  which  they  are  metamor* 
phosed  and  appropriated  is  highly  characteristic. 

Thus  the  second  number  of  the  scries  is  a  version  of  Cinderella  ; 
but,  as  the  recorder  obsen'cs :  "The  fundamental  idea  of  exotic  origin 
has  become  so  perfcclly  covered  with  Angola  foliage  and  blossoms, 
that  science  alone  can  (h  trct  the  imported  elements,  and  no  native 
would  believe  that  this  mn-soso  is  not  entirely  Angolan."  In  this 
case,  the  heroine  is  included  by  her  elder  brother  among  the  wed- 
ding presents  made  by  him  in  order  to  win  the  governor's  daughter, 
and  becomes  in  this  way  a  slave  of  her  sister-in-law.  She  is  set  to 
menial  tasks ;  the  scenery  is  characteristically  African. 

She  fetches  the  fire-wood;  she  gets  the  water.   One  day :  "  O  Kamarial 

Mistress.  Come,  go  to  wash  the  clothes."  She  lifted  up  the  tub  ;  she  went 
to  the  landing  to  wash.  She  arrives  under  the  fig-tree;  she  sets  the  tub  on 
the  ground.  She  begins  to  cry,  saying  t  "  Woe  !  woe  to  me  !  since  me, 
since  my  father  and  mother  gave  me  birth.  .  .  .  But  to-day  they  send  me 
to  wash  I  Because  of  what  ? " 

With  the  help  of  the  editor's  notes,  it  is  necessary  to  imagine  the 
scene ;  the  dense  bush,  the  cutting  of  the  wood  with  a  blunt  native 
hatchet,  the  canoe-shapcd  tub  set  down  on  the  edge  of  the  lagoon, 
where  the  reeds  had  been  cleared  away,  the  only  spot  on  the  bank 
where  security  can  be  felt  from  the  insidious  approach  of  a  croco- 
dile ;  the  cry  of  despair,  identical  in  sound  with  the  aiy  ai,  of  Greek 
tragedy  ;  the  broken  sentences  of  the  sobbing  victim,  su  Iclcnly  re- 
duced from  riches  to  servitude.  One  must  needs  allow  that,  in  appro- 
priating  the  European  tale,  the  native  reciter  has  introduced  a  local 
color,  and  a  spirit  which  renders  it  superior  in  effect  to  the  original 
version. 

The  heroine  eventually  ilies,  and  reaches  the  house  of  a  prince  of 
the  ma-kishi  (cannibals  and  magicians),  who  is  her  friend,  having 
been  bom  on  the  same  day  with  herself ;  from  him  she  obtains  the 
magic  casket  which  enables  her  to  make  a  splendid  display  in  the 
intervals  of  her  attendance  at  church.  At  last  she  is  disc  \  •  d,  and 
brouL^ht  to  the  governor,  whom  she  induces  to  scntl  for  her  brother; 
the  latter,  cast  into  jirison,  meditates  on  his  offences  toward  his  sis- 
ter, and  the  probability  of  her  vengeance ;  but  the  refpiest  she  makes 
of  the  governor  is  that  the  bride  be  sent  home  ;  after  this  she  goes 
with  her  treasures  to  live  henceforth  with  the  brother  who  sold  her 
as  a  slave,  and  who  is  now  enriched  by  her  means.  The  dAfouemmt 
oi  the  tale  compared  with  that  of  Grimm's  version,  gives  food  for 
reflection ;  and  the  whole  story,  most  interesting  as  a  piece  of  litera- 
ture, is  well  worth  the  pains  which  are  needed  to  comprehend  it ; 
for  in  order  to  understand  these  narratives,  it  is  necessary  to  peruse 
them  carefully,  with  the  aid  of  the  author's  notes. 
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II.  Customs.  —  In  No.  xxv.  of  this  Journal  (p.  147)  appeared  a 
brief  but  highly  interesting  and  original  communication  on  negro 
courtship.  From  this  account,  the  first  ever  printed  concerning  the 
order  proper  to  be  observed  in  this  relation,  it  seems  that  such  woo- 
ing is  or  was  conducted  by  formulas*  some  of  which  are  of  a  riddling 
character.  According  to  verbal  information  further  communicated 
on  the  subject,  it  would  seem  that  courtship  formulas  are  of  a  more 
or  less  constant  character,  so  far  as  the  verbal  form  is  concerned. 
Now,  from  the  tale  of  "The  Four  Uouas  "  (No,  x.  of  Mr,  Chatclain's 
collection),  it  .seems  that  in  Angola  exchange  of  riddling  sentences  is 
an  inseparable  accompaniment  of  love-making.  The  hero  of  the  tale 
is  asked  by  the  girls  whom  he  is  visiting  how  he  has  spent  the  day  ; 
he  answers  that  he  has  spent  it  as  an  elephant  spends  it  (that  is,  per- 
haps, with  great  joy).  He  has  played  like  a  player  of  backgammon 
(referring,  possibly,  to  the  forethought  with  which  he  has  been  consid- 
ering his  present  step).  "  A  nice  bottle  of  bird-seed  is  food  of  birds. 
The  wild  fig-tree  and  the  mubangu  tree  are  ornaments  of  a  home  (that 
is,  pretty  girls  exist  for  the  purpose  of  getting  married)."  The  ele- 
phant is  lame  because  they  shot  him.  The  path  is  worn  down,  because 
they  walked  it  (referring,  probably,  to  the  condition  of  the  suitor, 
who  thus  points  out  his  love-stricken  condition).  The  conclusion  is 
unlike  anything  which  could  occur  in  civilization.  "  They  say,  *We 
accept'  They  say,  *  Let  us  pass  time.  The  sun  is  down,  the  evening 
dark.'  That  thou  thoughtest,  saying,  '  I  will  go  to  give  them  good> 
evening,  we  praise  it,  that  thou  didst  so.  The  end.'  He  answered, 
saying, '  Is  of  God.'  Th^r  continue  their  conversation.  He  says  : 
*  I  came  because  of  thee,  thou  na  Uoua  the  eldest'  Na  Uoua  says : 
'  Very  well.  Thou  shalt  marry  me,  if  thou  marriest  us  all,  the  four 
of  us.  If  thou  thinkcst,  thnt  rhou  wilt  have  mc  alone,  the  eldest, 
thoii  canst  not  marry  mc.  It  must  be  that  we  marry  our  one  man, 
the  four  of  us  in  the  fourhood  of  one  mother.'  The  man  assents, 
saying  :  '  I  can  marry  you.'  He  skives  them  tobacco  ;  he  goes  to  his 
guest  house ;  sleeps."  The  general  idea  of  the  conversation  seems 
to  be  that  a  suitor  must  attest  his  cleverness  by  an  encounter  of 
wits ;  a  trait  which  seems  to  represent  an  actual  custom,  if  the  pres' 
ent  tale  may  be  taken  as  an  indication.  In  this  case^  the  practice 
may  be  at  the  bottom  of  a  long  series  of  folk-tales  and  legends,  in 
which,  by  putting  riddles  or  otherwise,  a  heroine  is  made  to  test  the 
merit  of  a  suitor.  (Compare  .American  Versions  of  the  Ballad  of 
the  Elfin  Knight,  No.  x.\vi.  p.  228.) 

III,  Religion.  —  African  religion  is  still  a  mystery.  On  this  head 
Mr.  Chatelain  himself  has  contributed  valuable  information  ;  from  his 
account  it  would  appear  that  the  African  is  almost  in  the  same  men- 
tal condition  as  the  Ojibway,  who  recognizes  a  Great  Spirit  but  con> 
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aiders  that  the  immediate  guardianship  of  the  earth  is  given  over  to 

inferior  powers.  If  we  could  get  a  detailed  account  of  the  worship, 
the  ceremonies  performed,  and  tales  explaining  the  ceremonies,  in 
spite  of  the  continued  contrary  assertions  of  African  travellers,  who, 
in  spite  of  their  knowledge  of  the  geography,  possess  only  a  superfi- 
cial comprehension  of  mental  conditions,  we  do  not  doubt  that  we 
should  find  evidence  of  the  existence  of  deities  and  mythologies  rep- 
resenting a  tolerably  high  stage  of  religious  development  It  is 
probable  that  this  earlier  worship  is  connected  with  a  series  ol  tales 
of  which  the  present  collection  presents  no  examples,  namely,  the 
tribal  quasi-historical  legends,  which,  it  may  be  predicted,  will  be 
found  to  form  the  centre  of  ceremonial  usages  answering  to  those  of 
American  Indians,  also  connected  with  migration  legends.  Mean- 
time, leaving  for  future  investigators  this  prophecy,  it  will  here  be 
enough  to  point  out  the  evidence  of  a  single  tale  of  this  series, 
"  i  ne  Child  oi  Jiunter  and  the  Child  of  Deer."    (No.  xix.) 

The  wife  of  a  hunter  bears  a  child,  and  in  order  to  peif(mn  the 
ritual  usages  the  father  goes  out  to  seek  its  "  first  food."  The  infant 
(as  the  editor  explains),  is  confined  in  the  dark  hut  until  it  shall  re- 
ceive its  first  solid  food,  an  act  which  is  made  to  constitute  an  intro- 
duction into  the  world  of  light ;  to  this  food  sanctity  is  attached,  for 
it  is  connected  with  the  particular  spirit  (or,  as  might  well  be  said, 
deity)  to  whom  is  owing  the  new  addition  to  the  family ;  each  child 
will  therefore  have  its  own  appropriate  first  food.  The  hunter  climbs 
a  tree,  and  waits  his  prey  ;  in  this  case  it  is  deer's  meat  of  which  he 
is  in  search.  Presently  appears  a  deer,  and  he  is  about  to  shoot ; 
but  the  animal  addresses  him  :  ^ 

Stay,  please!  Both  of  us,  we  are  in  need.  Thou,  Hunter,  thy  wife  h^s 
born.  The  child  needs  its  first-food,  liver  of  deer.  I  too,  Dt  <  r.  i:iy  wife 
has  born.  The  child  needs  its  first-food,  mudia-mbambi.  'iiiou,  if  thou 
killest  me  first,  my  child  will  not  get  its  first-food.  Wait ;  I  will  take  the 
first-food  of  my  child,  that  I  may  take  him  out  To-morrow,  when  I  come, 
thou.  Hunter,  shoot  me,  that  thou  mayest  take  thy  child  out 

On  the  morrow  the  deer  appears,  according  to  promise  ;  the  Hun- 
ter kills  ii,  and  procures  the  desired  first-food.  The  tale  concludes  ; 
"They  Uke  out  the  child  of  Hunter." 

The  writer  is  quite  aware  that  this  view  may  appear  counter 
to  testimony  as  distinguished  as  that  of  Dr.  BUchner,  who  is  re- 
ported as  observing,  in  an  address  delivered  before  the  Louisiana 
branch  of  this  Society  (vol.  vi.  1893,  p.  316)  :  *•  He  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  tlic  negro  had  no  religion,  as  we  know  it.  His  god 
was  quite  another  being.  Ilis  belief  was  a  polytheism  made  up  of 
kobolds,  devils,  and  the  power  of  remedial  fetishes.    He  had  never 
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been  able  to  combine  hi<?  s\  stem  into  one  harmonious  whole,  and 
that  was  the  worst  side  of  the  negro."  Now,  so  far  as  the  absence 
of  a  system  goes,  this  is  true  of  all  folk-religion,  systematic  comjire- 
hension  of  a  mythic  universe  belonging  to  superior  minds.  But  if  it 
were  maintained  that  the  negro  does  not  possess  a  native  religion  to 
which  belongs  a  spiritual  side  (as  well  as  a  grossly  barbaric  aspect) 
the  beautiful  tale  mentioned  would  in  itself  be  a  proof  of  the  con- 
traiy.  The  story,  like  all  these  tales,  excites  curiosity  more  than 
it  satisfies  this  passion.  It  will  be  observed  how  the  note  on  cus* 
torn  transforms  what  would  be  in  itself  merely  a  curious  legend 
into  valuable  ethnographic  testimony. 

These  observations  have  been  made  on  this  volume,  not  in  order 
to  advertise  a  publication  of  The  American  Folk- Lore  Society,  but 
because  the  book  appears  to  merit  the  highest  praise.  Take  it  all  in 
all,  we  do  not  know  where  can  be  found  any  collection  of  folk-tales 
made  among  an  uncivilized  race  which  can  claim  equal  attention. 
Among  publications  relating  to  African  folk-tales,  the  only  rival  is 
Bishop  Callawa/s  Zulu  collection ;  the  latter,  in  spite  of  its  excel- 
lence, does  not  possess  equal  linguistic  or  ethnologic  claims.  The 
work  is  avowedly  only  a  portion  of  a  scheme,  which  it  is  greatly  to 
be  desired  that  the  author  may  be  able  to  cnrry  out.  Unhappily,  at 
the  present  moment  he  is  paying,  in  continued  ill-health,  the  penalty 
too  often  rendered  by  missionaries  in  West  Africa,  wlio  seldom 
escape  from  a  ten  years'  residence  with  both  life  and  physical  vigor. 

W.  W.  N. 
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LOUISIANA  FOLK-TALES. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Memotis  of  The  American  Folk-Lore 

Society  is  entitled  "Louisiana  Folk-Tales,  in  French  Dialect  mid 
English  Translation,  collected  and  edited  by  Alc^e  Fortier."  The 
work  of  Professor  Fortier  will  be  ready  for  delivery  about  the  time 
of  the  publication  of  this  notice.  Two  vohn-nes  of  the  memoirs, 
therefore,  will  belong  to  the  current  year,  the  hrst  volume  being  the 
"Folk-Tales  of  Angola." 

The  present  publication  consists  of  folk-tales  in  French  Creole 
dialect,  with  literal  English  version  on  opposite  pages  ;  these  tales, 
twenty-seven  in  number,  with  very  brief  notes,  occupy  ninety-four 
pages.  An  appendix,  pages  98-1 22,  includes  tales  already  elsewhere 
printed,  and  here  given  only  in  English  translation.  Additional 
pages  contain  society  matter,  with  a  list  of  subscribers  to  the  Pub- 
lication Fund,  while  seven  pages  are  taken  up  with  a  Preface,  Indei^ 
and  observations  on  the  dialect. 

The  book,  as  will  be  seen,  like  its  predecessor,  is  to  be  regarded 
irora  two  separate  points  of  view,  aii  having  linguistic  and  tradi- 
tional value. 

The  French  Creole  dialect  of  Louisiana  is  an  exceedingly  inter' 
esting  example  of  the  influence  on  a  European  tongue  of  negro 
speech  and  character.  The  number  of  texts  heretofore  published 
being  exceedingly  scanty,  the  present  collection  will  be  found  by 
philologists  a  welcome  addition.  The  variation  from  literary  French 
is  so  {^rcat  that  the  reader  will  at  first  find  the  language  not  easily 
intelligible  ;  but,  with  the  aid  of  the  English  version,  he  will  soon 
be  able  to  understand  the  singular  abbreviations  and  simplifications 
which  mark  the  speech,  to  which  belongs  a  peculiar  naivetd 

As  regards  the  matter,  the  stories  fall  into  two  classes  —  Animal 
Tales  and  M^ben  (Fairy-tales).  In  the  former  will  be  found  to 
figure  especially  Brer  Rabbit,  under  his  French  title  of  Compair 
Lapin.  In  the  future.  The  American  Folk-Lore  Society  hopes  to 
issue  a  monograph  on  animal  tales  of  this  character,  which  exist 
over  the  whole  world,  as  a  result  of  transmission  from  common 
sources. 

The  "  Fairy-tales  "  will  be  found  to  belong  to  types  familiar  in  the 
collection  of  Grimm  and  others.  In  most  cases  these  tales  appear 
to  have  entered  Louisiana  through  French  influence. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  this  series  of  memoirs,  for  which 
exist  abundant  materials,  should  be  continued  without  intermission ; 
members  of  the  society,  as  well  as  all  persons  interested  in  Ameri- 
cana, are  urged  to  support  the  undertaking  by  their  subscriptions. 
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Mortuary  Customs  and  Beliefs  of  South  Carolina  Negroes. — 
From  an  interesting  article  on  negro  superstitions  in  South  Carolina,  by 
May  A.  Waring,  originally  published  in  the  "Atlanta  Constitution,"  we 
copy  at  seoood'hand  the  following :  — 

" Many  of  their  funeral  observances  are  almost  grotesque.  In  former 
times  the  burial  took  place  at  night,  and  a  long  procession  of  friends  and 
relatives,  bearing  lighted  torches,  escorted  the  corpse  to  the  graveyard. 
After  the  interment  a  funeral  feast  was  held,  and  every  one  \v;is  expected 
to  bring  from  the  graveyard  and  lay  before  the  door  a  clod  of  earth,  as 
|m>ofs  diat  he  had  really  been  to  die  burial»  on  pain  of  being  haunted  by 
the  *aperrit*  of  the  deceased.  Those  who  Fen&ained  behind  to  cook  the 
sup]:)er  were  exempted  from  this  requirement.  At  one  time  the  negroes 
would  burn  no  wood  that  had  fenced  in  graves  or  burial*grounds ;  but 
about  iron,  which  was  salable,  thcv  had  no  such  scruples. 

A  young  female  house  servant  died  on  one  of  the  plantations.  Her 
ooffin  was  brought  out  into  the  yard  at  snnset  and  placed  upon  trestles 
before  tiie  cabin  door.  At  dusk  the  negro  children  joined  hands  and  went 
round  it  in  a  kind  of  dance,  singing  all  the  time.  At  ten  or  eleven  o'dodc 
the  fellow-servants  of  the  dead  woman  assembled  for  her  funeral. 

"On  Santee  it  is  the  custom  to  bury  the  dead  exactly  twenty-four  hours 
after  deatii.  A  iatly  who  had  lived  for  many  years  on  a  Santee  plantation 
said:  *  A  young  colored  num  died  suddenly  at  six  o'clodc  in  the  morning. 
Next  day  I  was  awakened  at  dawn  by  a  chant, — the  strangest,  most  meUm- 
dioly  tune ;  so  mournful  that  it  almost  made  me  weep^  thinking  of  the  man 
who  had  been  so  unexpectedly  called  away.' 

"But,  as  this  same  lady  said,  the  colored  people  do  not  exactly  fear 
death;  on  the  contrary,  they  invest  it  with  a  kind  of  solemn  religious  exul- 
tation, and  the  majority  of  them  certainly  regard  the  Lord  as  a  warm  per> 
sonal  friend.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  black  man,  after  ages  of  trembling 
worship  before  his  evil  deities,  turned  jo3rfu11y  to  the  Christian's  God,  as 
one  willing  to  befriend  hini.  This  does  not,  however,  prevent  him  from 
having  a  holy  horror  of  ghosts,  or  'dead  people,'  as  they  say.  1  hese  ihey 
do  not  fancy  as  tall,  shadowy,  white  forms,  —  the  orthodox  apparition.  A 
little  negro  girl,  on  being  interrogated  as  to  her  belief  in  '  sperrits,'  replied 
that  they  did  not  walk  upright,  but  came  running  after  people,  jumping  on 
their  hands  and  knees  like  rabbits,  having  their  faces  tied  up  in  black 
cloths.    The  following  anecdote  illustrates  this  belief:  — 

"A  trusty  and  reliable  boy,  called  Josey,  was  sent  one  night  to  bring  the 
doctor  to  see  his  mother,  who  was  an  old  family  servant.  Josey,  a  fearless 
rider,  was  the  'body  servant*  of  his  young  master;  took  diaige  of  his 
horses,  and  went  hunting  with  him.  lSt>bab1y  from  this  close  companion- 
ship with  an  educated  person  he  derived  some  of  the  fortitude  which  en- 
abled him  to  disregard  his  natural  fear  and  inclination  to  run  away  from 
the  object  he  encountered. 

"  He  related  that  just  after  riding  from  the  yard  gate,  as  he  was  walking 
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liis  hofse  through  the  heavy  sand,  he  saw  a  dark  object  rollhig  and  turn* 
bling  right  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  directly  in  front  of  him.  His  first 
impulse  was  to  turn  and  gallop  back,  —  then  remembering  his  sick  mother, 

he  pulled  his  huniin^-knife  fr(Mii  his  pocket,  and  cried  ;  — 

don't  care  whether  you  are  ghost  or  devil,  but  if  you  doa  t  get  up 
out  of  that  sand  I  'U  jump  off  this  horse  and  put  ray  knife  into  you/  At 
this  the  ghost  scrambled  to  its  feet,  and  proved  to  be  an  old  negro  belong- 
ing to  the  plantation,  who  was  out  afler  hours — 'on  some  rascality,'  the 
narrator  said  —  and  had  chosen  this  disguise,  supposing  that  any  one 
whom  he  might  meet  would  be  loo  frightened  to  in%'estig.Uc. 

"Owing  to  this  fear  of  'dead  people,'  timorous  Africans  dislike  to  pass  a 
graveyard  at  night,  some  of  the  younger  ones  doing  so  at  full  speed  only. 
One  of  the  boys  employed  about  the  house  on  Coroingtee  plantation, 
Co<^r  River,  and  living  about  half  a  mile  distant,  had  to  pass  on  his 
homeward  way  the  plantation  '  burying-ground '  on  one  band,  and  a  certain 
haunted  free  on  the  other.  In  Iiis  opinion  travel  by  that  dangerous  road 
needed  the  escort  of  a  younger  brother,  for  even  a  child's  presence  lent 
him  protection. 

''This  particular  haunted  tree  *is  a  large  and  very  handsome  live  oak 
which  stands  beside  the  road  that  leads  from  the  house  down  to  the  wharf 

and  mill.'  It  bears  the  peculiar  name  of  the  *  Robintation  tree.'  '  Robin- 
tation,'  the  apparition  which  gives  the  tree  its  name,  is  first  seen  in  the 
shape  of  a  small  animal,  —  perhaps  a  dog.  —  then  it  increases  to  the  '>\tQ.  of 
a  sheep,  and  afterward  becomes  successively  a  calf  and  an  ox.  What  other 
tranrformadona  it  may  undergo  no  one  eaxi  say,  for  at  this  st^ge  the  be- 
holder takes  to  his  heels.  This  weirdly  metamorphosed  animal  is  a  favoi^ 
ite  kind  of  'spexrit'  Two  distinct  ones  dispute  the  sovercii:  t .  of  the 
roads  eight  or  ten  miles  above  Comingtee  —  '  Jingo's  Horse'  and  '  Hamp>- 
shire's  Horse.'  These  both  undergo  the  same  transformations  as  the  'Rob- 
intation,' finally,  as  the  names  suggest,  arriving  at  the  shape  of  a  horse. 

"An  old  servant  tells  the  story  of  a  young  roan  who  lived  near  the  road 
haunted  by  Jingo's  horse.  One  morning  he  was  ftmnd  lying  insensible  in 
the  road.  When  he  came  to  himself  he  described  having  seen  the  ghost  of 
'de  ting.'  growing  and  growmg,  until  the  whole  road  became  thronged 
with  horses,  which  ruslied  on,  knocked  him  down,  and  trampled  upon  him, 
so  that  he  knew  nothing  more  until  he  w.is  found.  After  that  he  was  liable 
to  frequent  fits,  —  presumably  epileptic;  whether  he  had  ever  had  them 
before  is  not  known. 

"  Walking  along  the  road  to  the  mill  at  Comingtee  landing  one  April 
afternoon  after  sundown,  I  could  see  the  flat,  shining  Cooper  River  in  the 
distance,  with  here  and  there  rows  of  small,  dark,  stiff  trees  along  the 
nearer  bank.  Frogs  were  bepnning  to  croak,  a  few  belated  '  bird-minders' 
(negro  boys  employed  to  '  holler '  birds  away  from  the  rice  fields)  were 
shouting  far  away,  evening  primroses  were  opening,  the  great  draped  oaks» 
conspicuous  among  which  was  the  Robintation  tree,  stood,  sombre  figures, 
by  the  roadside.  As  I  walked  under  their  boughs  I  would  occasionally 
pass  through  a  stratum  of  warmer  air  extending  for  some  yards.  Acoont 
ing  to  African  authority,  this  indicates  the  presence  of  a  'sperrit' " 
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Sacredness  of  the  North.  —  In  his  book  on  "  The  Night  of  the  Gods," 
p.  425  ff.  (see  Bibliographical  Notes  below^,  Mr.  J.  O'Neil!  brings  to[;cther 
a  variety  ut  illustrations  exliibiting  the  sacred  character  which  in  some  reli- 
gions is  attached  to  the  North«  We  copy  the  following  paragraphs  (pp. 
4a6-43o)  :  — 

In  the  remotely  aTchaic  ritual  for  the  Hindu  cow-sacrifice,  the  priest 
stood  up  facing  the  North,  and,  covering  his  face  with  a  cloth,  repeated  a 

mnntra,  offering  any  blood  which  had  been  spilt  on  the  ground  to  the  ^^cr- 
pents  to  whom  it  belon^^ed.  ...  In  the  trial  of  the  Juhaj  of  Mantpur  for 
the  killing  of  Messrs.  (^uinion  and  Gralnwood  on  24th  March,  iSyi,  the 
ninth  witness  was  Sagonsenba  Dana  Singh,  who  stated  (on  4th  June)  that 
he  was  an  executioner  by  profession.  He  executed  four  officers  and  one 
bugler.  He  faced  the  Norti)  while  executing  them.  The  victims  faced  the 
West ;  they  \vere  standing.  In  this  mode  of  execution  we  must  discern  a 
human  s.u  rifu  f.  for  the  victims  were  broup;ht  for  beheading  before  the  two 
'dragons  '  which  were  the  chief  idols  of  Manipur.  The  sacrilicing  execu- 
tioner (priest)  faced  the  northern  place  of  the  heavens-god.  In  2  Kings 
xvi.  14,  the  blood  is,  according  to  Uie  only  comprehendable  text,  applied  by 
Ahaz  to  the  northern  flank  of  the  attar." 

*'  The  Chinese  North  is  the  point  *  over  which  the  Polestar  stands,'  while 
the  three  other  points  are  referred  to  the  sun :  E.  where  he  rises,  S.  where 
he  rests,  and  W.  where  he  sets.  The  emperor  when  ofTiciatini^  at  the  round 
altar  of  Heaven  faces  the  N.,  and  the  Taoisis  turn  to  the  same  point  when 
addressing  the  first  person  d  their  Trinity,  just  as  the  pagan  Germans  did 
when  pnqring  and  sacrificing.  Tlw  round  altar  of  Heaven,  Tien,  stands 
at  the  N.  of  the  Northern  round  temple  at  Peking.  In  divining"  h\  tht- 
tortoise  shell,  the  Emperor  faced  N.,  while  the  divining  priest  holding  the 
shell  f.aced  S..  that  is,  faced  the  Kinperor.'* 

**  Mr.  W.  G.  Aston,  C.  M.  G.,  who  possesses  such  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  Japan  and  Corea,  and  the  languages  of  both  countries,  informs  me  that 
both  the  Mikado  of  Japan  and  the  King  of  Corea  place  themselves  in  the 
North  while  holding  a  court ;  while  the  palaces  of  both  Kioto  and  of  Soril 
lie  to  the  North  of  those  cities,  and  their  chief  f^ntes  open  to  the  South. 
The  main  entrance  to  the  castle  of  'I'okio  CS'edo)  is  also  in  the  South." 

**One  of  the  oldest,  most  permanent,  indubitable  connections  of  the 
North  with  the  Divinity  is  assuredly  that  still  subsisting  clearly  in  Roman 
classical  times  in  the  tempturo  of  the  augurs,  and  there  need  be  no  doubt 
that  the  position  of  that  templuin  has  descended  to  us  in  Christian  churches, 
and  in  the  Northern  position  of  their  celebratiDg  ministers,  which Still givcs 
rise  in  England  to  ecclesiastical  liti^^ation. 

"The  initial  essential  point  to  posit  and  bear  in  mind  is  that,  the  templum 
being  for  sighting  and  obMrving  celestial  phenomena,  and  the  venue  and 
flight  ol  the  birds  of  the  heavens,  it  was  by  virtue  of  necessity  a  dividing- 
off  of  the  whole  heavens ;  the  templum  was  thus  originally  celestial.  So 
did  Varro  say  that  (fmplnm  ori{;inally  applied  to  the  whole  extent  of  the 
he.ivcns.  'Bene  autcm  universus  mundus  Dei  templum  vocatnr,'  wrote 
Mserubius;  and  that  meaning  is  still  familiar  to  ourselves  in  devotional 
poesy." 
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(^LOTHBD  IifAGKS.  —  The  following  notes  on  the  subject  of  clothed  im* 
ages  may  perhaps  induce  readers  oC  this  Journal  to  contribute  further 
facts  towards  the  elucidation  of  an  interesting  branch  of  primitive  ritual. 

The  custom  of  the  offering  of  a  garment  to  an  image  may  be  taken  as 
typical  in  tlic  presentation  of  the  peplos  to  Athene  in  the  great  Panathenaic 
festival  ;  but  it  appears  probable  that  similar  rites  extend  through  all 
stages  of  culture.  Can  any  instances  be  brought  forward  of  garments  or 
coverings  provided  for  images  or  for  any  sacred  object ;  and  especially  of 
the  use  of  such  garments  at  festivals  or  on  special  occasions  ? 

As  interesting  examples  of  the  clothing  of  images  or  sacretl  objects,  in 
most  widely  separated  conditions  of  culture,  I  may  mention  the  very 
primitive  clothing  of  a  sacred  stone  by  branches  **  to  keep  the  god  warm  " 
in  Samoa  (when  praying  on  account  of  war,  drought,  famine,  or  epi- 
demic, the  branch  were  carefully  renewed);'  the  clothing  like  a 
woman  of  a  plantatn-tree  in  the  ceremonies  that  take  place  at  the  con- 
secration of  an  image  of  the  great  Hindoo  goddess  Darga  (Pawati)  ;  *  the 
draping  of  images  in  the  skin  of  sacrificial  victims  in  ancient  rites)  ;•  the 
Mexican  feast  of  Huitzilopochli,  wiiere  an  image  made  of  dough  and  wood 
was  dressed  in  the  raiment  of  the  idol ;  *  and  the  great  Mexican  festival 
of  Tezcatlipoca,  on  the  eve  of  which  the  image  was  dressed  in  new 
clothes.*  When  the  divinity  is  specifically  represented  by  a  living  person 
(as  in  the  Hindoo  rite  of  worshipping  daughters  of  a  Brahman  as  forms  of 
a  goddess,  and  offering  to  them  cloth,  paint,  and  ornaments  during  the 
ceremony  ;  •  and  the  Mexican  rite  in  which  human  sacrifices  were  *'  adorned 
with  the  trappings  of  the  Thaloc  gods,  for  it  was  said  they  were  the  images 
of  these  gods  ^  garments  provided  for  such  persons  would,  of  course 
have  an  interest  equal  to  clothing  destined  for  an  image. 

Instances  of  such  ritual  clothing  would  be  most  valuable  if  occurring 
in  connection  with  festivals  of  the  birth  (or  return),  marriage,  or  death  of 
the  god.  And  I  should  he  gl.id  of  instances  of  any  lund  of  covering} 
from  savage  paint  to  temple  vestments. 

RiDCEPIBLD,  WlMBLEOON,  ENGLAND.  * 

Stone  Flares  used  for  Gashing  by  Way  of  Tenance.  —  With  ref- 
erence to  the  article  of  Capt  J.  G.  Bourke  on  **  Popular  Medicine,  Customs, 

and  Superstitions  of  the  Rio  Grande,"  No.  xxv.,  May-June,  1894,  pp.  tt^ 
146,  Prof.  K.  I?.  Tylor  writes  that  he  is  informed  that  in  Jemez,  Mexico, 
the  people  are  in  the  habit  of  gashing  themselves  with  stone  iiakes  or 

'  Samoa,  Turner,  p.  62. 

»  Ward's  Hindoos,  1817.  vol.  ii.  p.  13 ;  ed.  iS''>3.  p.  1S4. 

•  Sec  Religion  of  the  Semites,  by  Professor  Robertson  Smith,  p.  415. 

•  Bancroft,  Native  R«cts  of  tht  S,  Pad/ic,  vol.  ii.  p.  321. 

•  Bancroft,  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  318. 

•  W.ird's  Hindoos,  18  r  7.  vol.  i.  p.  245.246;  cd  l8(^p.  I5t. 

'  Bancroft,  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  34a. 
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splinters  by  way  of  penance.  He  would  be  glad  to  obuin  specimens  of 
such  stones  for  the  Pitt-Rivera  Museum  in  Oxford ;  the  blood,  iC  possible, 
being  allowed  to  adhere. 

The  Maya  Word  Fax.  —  In  my  paper  on  the  glyplis  of  Copan  and 
Quirigua  read  before  the  A.  A.  A.  S.  in  Brooklyn,  August,  1894,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  last  number  of  this  Journal,  I  described  the  Maya  word  j>ax 
as  meaning  any  instrument  of  music,  and  showed  by  a  drawing  what 

might  be  the  parts  of  such  an  instrument.  Dr.  Brlnton  in  his  remarks 
referred  to  in  my  footnote  No.  2,  p.  238,  positively  identified  the  object 
as  the  drum,  as  it  could  be  no  other  instrument.  I  did  not  use  the  term 
"drum  "  when  at  the  blackboard,  nor  did  1  read  it  from  iiiy  paper;  and 
I  herewith  desire  to  make  the  correction,  giving  Dr.  Brinton  the  credit  of 
first  applying  the  term. 

UarshaU  M,  SavHie, 


LOCAL  MEETINGS  AND  OTHER  NOTICES. 

New  York  Branch.  —  A'ornnher  9.  A  meeting  of  this  Branch  was  held 
at  Columbia  College,  Dr.  II.  Carringtoti  Bolton  presiding.  Dr.  J.  R.  Dun- 
bar made  remarks  on  Indian  prayer  slicks,  showing  examples  collected  by 
himself.  Dr.  Bolton  presented  an  illustrated  paper  on  the  Porta  Magica  in 
Rome.  Mr.  R.  Vilanova  presented  a  curious  type  of  Spanish  drinking-ves- 
sel,  describing  its  antiquity,  and  illustrating  the  practice  of  drinking  with 
arm  extended.  The  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  B.  Tuthill,  showed  several  drawings 
of  similar  vessels  now  in  New  York,  and  remarks  were  interchaoged  on  the 
usage  in  question. 

Boston  Branch.  — November  x6.  The  Branch  met  at  the  house  of  Mrs. 
W.  B.  Kehew,  3 1 7  Beacon  Street  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes  gave  an  oral  account 
of  the  '*Tusayan  Cultus  of  the  Dead."  The  information  presented,  of  a 
character  entirely  new,  was  listened  to  with  great  interest,  and  will  prob- 
ably hereafter  be  printed  in  this  Journal. 

CAMBRirKJE  Branch.  —  N<yvemher  6.  The  Branch  met  at  the  home  of 
Miss  Fiske,  22  Berkeley  Street,  the  President,  Mr.  W.  H.  Schofield,  presid- 
ing, and  listened  to  an  address  by  Dr.  John  Fiske  on  **  The  Dispersion  of 
Popular  Tales."  Dr.  Fiske  read  tales  of  Irish,  German,  Russian,  and 
Hindoo  orifjin,  showin^i^  their  simihrirv,  A  large  part  of  tlie  Scoto-Irish 
lore,  he  thought,  is  similar  to  the  Gt-rman  ;  but  this  community  occurs 
through  many  languages.  The  incidents  of  hundreds  of  stories  are  strik- 
ingly  general  in  occurrence ;  they  are  found  repeatedly  in  the  tales  of  utteriy 
remote  peoples.  The  stories  of  Aryan  fo1k*lore,  in  his  0|»nion,  are  made 
up  of  essentially  the  same  motives  as  the  more  familiar  and  modern  tales 
of  Europe.  It  is  a  significant  fact  tliat  in  nearly  all  these  tales  common 
natural  objects  and  phenomena  are  brought  in  \  thus  the  ass  and  the  cock 
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are  diurnal  animals,  while  the  wolC,  snake,  and  fish  are  nocturnal  or  associ- 
ated with  darkness.  Now  and  then  there  is  a  confusion  of  the  features^  or 
one  element  has  the  attributes  of  anodier ;  but  in  general  there  is  remark- 
able uniformity. 

That  there  has  been  copying  of  stories  and  lateral  transmission  is  doubt- 
less true,  but  many  times  these  tales  are  found  under  such  circumstances 
that  this  transmission  seems  improbable  if  not  impossible.  The  rudimen- 
tary ideas  of  folk^tates  occur  all  over  the  world  in  all  classes  of  intellects, 
showing  that  all  races  have  passed  or  are  passing  through  the  same  mental 
state,  and  thus  the  traditional  tales  with  their  simple  morals  are  to  be 
expected. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  Scudder,  Mr.  Newell,  and  others,  after  which 
refreshments  were  served  and  the  remainder  of  the  evening  pleasantly 
qpent  in  conversation. 

Harvard  Folk-Lore  Club.  — The  Harvard  Folk-Lore  Club  was  oigao- 

ized  March  8,  1894,  by  students  in  Harvard  University.  The  active  mem- 
bership is  confined  to  students  of  Harvard,  and  there  are  also  corresponding 
and  honorary  members.  The  regular  meetings  are  held  twice  a  month,  at 
which  papers  are  read,  i»ually  by  the  active  members.  The  club  has  also 
been  addressed  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Newell  and  Prof*  F.  J.  Child,  honorary 
members.    The  officers  are  :  — 

JVesiifmt,  —  Homer  Huntington  Kidder,  Sp.,  of  Marquette,  I^fich. 

Vke-Frisident,  —  Ktic  Alfred  Knudscn,  L.  S.,  of  Kauai,  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer.  —  Francis  Beacli  While,  Gr.,  of  Cambridge. 

Annval  Meeting  of  The  American  Folk-Lorb  Socirtv.  —  The 

sixth  annual  meeting  of  The  American  Folk-Lore  Society  will  be  held  in 
Washinp^ton,  D.  C,  Thursday  and  I  riday,  December  27th  and  28th,  1894, 
at  the  Columbian  Col!cp;e  lJuilclin'j-,  corner  of  Fifteenth  and  H  streets, 
N.  \V.    The  following  is  the  prograiume,  so  far  as  conipleted  :  — ■ 

Thursday,  Dtcember  97.  Mommg  Session.  —  to  a.  Meeting  <tf  the 
Council;  11  A.  u..  Business  meeting  and  election  of  officers;  la  m.. 
President's  Address:  ** Folk-Lore  Societies,"  Professor  Alc^e  Fortier. 
Afternoon  Session.  —  2  to  5,  Reading  of  Papers  r  **  A  Navahoe  Myth," 
Dr.  Wnshinf^ton  Matthews  ;  Folk-Lore  Conrcpts,"  Frank  Hamilton 
Cubhing  i  "  Theories  of  the  Diiiusion  of  Folk-  i  ales,"  William  Wells 
Newell  J  **  Illustrations  of  the  Cortez  Codex,"  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes; 

Negro  Com  Songs,"  Capt.  R.  R.Moten.  Evenmg  Sesswn, — 8  to  lo^ 
Reception  by  Joint  Committee. 

Friday,  December  2%.  Af  'rntn;^  Session.  —  to  to  t.  **  Kwapa  Folk-Lore," 
Dr.  J.  Owen  Uorsey  ;  *'  Korean  Children's  Games."  Stewart  Cuiin  ;  "  Burial 
and  Holiday  Customs  and  Beliefs  of  the  Irish  Peasantry,"  Mrs.  Fanny  D. 
Bergen ;  Btbliography  of  the  Fo]k«L(»e  of  Peru,"  Dr.  George  A.  Dorsey  ( 
"Mental  Development  as  illustrated  by  Folk-Lore,"  Mrs.  Helen  Douglass; 
"Manito,"  Albert  S.  Gatschet.  Afternoon  Session.  —  i  to  5,  **The  Game 
of  Goose,  with  examples  from  England,  Holland,  Germany,  and  Italy," 
Dr.  H.  Carrington  Bolton i  "The  Swastika,"  Dr.  Thomas  Wilson ;  ''Au- 
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tochtlions,  their  Cnltore  Origin,"  Major  J.  W.  Powell ;  '*The  Interpretation 

of  Analogies  in  Folk-Ix)re,"  Prof.  Daniel  G.  Brinton,  M.  D. ;  "  Folk-Food 

of  New  Mexico,"  Capt.  John  G.  Bourke,  U.  S.  A.;  "Opportunities  of 
Kthnolut;ical  investigation  on  the  Eastern  Coast  of  Yucatan,"  Marshall 
H.  Saville  ;  "Two  Ojibway  Tales,"  Homer  H.  Kidder.  Evening  Session. 
—  8  to  lo,  To  be  provided  for. 

"  LnrruRB  on  Mtoical  Subjects."  —  A  series  of  lectures  having  this 
title  are  announced  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Krehbiel.    Among  the  titles  of  these  are 

several  having  relation  to  folk-lore.  Especially  are  to  be  mentioned  the 
following:  "Folk-Song  in  America,"  "Wandcrinf:  Ballads,"  "Dramatic 
Dances  and  Children's  Games,"  "Chinese  Music  and  the  Antique  Art," 
"Hiawatha,  and  the  Rites  of  the  Coi^oling  Council  of  the  Iroquois," 
"  The  Development  of  Musi^l  Notation."  Mr.  Krehbiel  is  very  welt 
known  as  an  enthusiastic  and  well-informed  student  of  such  subjects,  and 
the  lectures  he  offers  cantiot  fail  to  be  both  ititercstin^  and  instructive. 
In  ihe  "New  V'urk  Tribune,"  to  which  Mr.  Krehbiel  coritributes  valuable 
criticism,  have,  during  the  month  of  September,  appeared  articles  on 
*' Children's  Games,"  in  which  he  has  treated  both  of  the  themes  and 
music.  All  success  is  to  be  wished  to  the  lecturer,  whose  work  cannot  fail 
to  increase  the  interest  in  the  study  of  folk-lore. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTEa 
BOOKS. 

Ths  Snare  Cbrbmonials  at  Walpi«   By  J.  Walter  Fbwrbs»  assisted 
by  A.  M.  Stephen  and  J.  G.  Owens.    Hemenway  Southwestern  Archae- 

o1o;:^ica1  Expedition,  in  Volume  IV.,  Journal  of  American  Kthnoloj^y  and 
Archaolo;;}'.  P)Oston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &•  Co.,  The  Kiverside  Press, 
Cambridge,  1894.     126  pp.,  royal  8vo,  Large  type. 

This  latest  production  of  Dr.  Fewkes  is  superbly  gotten  up,  with  every 
indication  of  a  desire  to  be  exact  and  comprehensive. 

There  is  a  map  of  the  Tusayan  or  Moqui  country,  a  bibliography  of 
works  consulted,  and  nearly  forty  illustrations,  three  of  which  are  in  colors, 
and  others  are  photographic.  The  frontispiece  is  an  ilhnninatcd  and  graphic 
representation  of  the  Snake  Dance  seen  near  the  S.icred  Rock  of  W'alpi. 

VV'ere  Dr.  Fewkes  to  attempt  nothing  further  in  the  line  of  antiiropologi- 
cal  research,  he  might  safely  let  this  volume  be  a  monument  to  his  energy, 
intelligence,  and  skill  in  presenting  to  students  a  combination  of  results 
already  known,  with  the  observations  he  was  himself  enabled  to  make  and 
to  so  perfectly  record. 

He  has  made  a  noticeable  contribution  to  the  history  of  primitive  reli- 
gion. 

What  was  the  earliest  recorded  manifestation  of  the  religious  impulse 
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in  human  nature,  will  probably  never  be  known.  Lenormant  tells  us  that 
the  prayers  of  the  Accadians  who  occupied  Mesopotamia  before  the  cora,- 
ing  of  the  Chaldasans  were  directed  against  necromancy  and  witchcraft. 

Sun  Worship  and  Star  Worship  have  had  their  advocates,  and  so  have 
Phallic  Worship  and  Ophiolatry.  The  last  undoubtedly  had  an  early 
origin  in  all  countries  where  members  of  the  Ophidian  family  were  to  be 
found.  Sometimes  it  appears  to  have  existed  as  an  independent  cultus, 
generally  it  has  been  more  or  less  intimately  associated  with  the  venent- 
tion  paid  to  the  Reciprocal  Natural  Energies. 

Ferguson,  in  his  '*Tree  and  Serpent  Worship/'  has  demonstrated  its 
early  existence  in  India :  the  oldest  ruins  bear  the  trace  of  the  Serpent 
^rmboL 

Among  the  Celtic  Druids  it  held  sway :  possibly  it  was  Snake  Worship 
rather  than  the  material  snake  which  St.  Patrick  drove  out  of  Ireland. 
All  over  Celtic  or  Celto- Iberian  France  or  Spain,  the  name  of  St. 
Michael's  Mount,  Cape,  or  Hill  recalls  the  early  struggle  between  the 
Archangel  of  Light  and  the  Arch  Enemy  of  Mankind  represented  by 
tradition  as  condemned  to  crawl  upon  the  earth. 

Until  the  reign  of  King  Hesekiah  the  Hebrews  were  open  and  undi»> 
guised  Snake  Worshippers. 

At  present  writings,  Ophiolatry  is  restricted  to  three  grand  ceremonial 
foci :  Whydah  in  Western  Africa,  where  it  exists  in  conjunction  with 
Human  Sacrifices ;  Kagpore  in  India,  and  the  Moqui  villages  in  the  United 
States. 

That  it  exists  in  other  places,  either  in  secret  rites  or  obscured  by 
intermixture  of  extraneous  ceremonial,  ns  in  the  alleged  practices  of  the 
Haytian  Voodoo  and  others,  has  been  intimated,  and  may  be  accepted  as 
fact ;  but  whetlier  in  pure  or  adulterated  form,  Ophiolatry  has  given  rise  to 
more  mystic  explanation,  more  vague  description,  more  wild,  irrational  com> 
ment  than  any  other  phase  of  religious  thoi]^ht 

The  descriptions  of  the  ancients  are  jz^cncrally  neither  comprehensive 
nor  intelli^ble,  and  those  of  the  majority  of  moderns  have  been  nearly 
always  a  rehash  of  citations  from  previous  writers,  seasoned  with  a  liberal 
sprinkling  of  the  wild  and  improbable. 

About  the  only  piece  of  ritual  Aat  has  come  down  to  us,  delineated  so 
that  it  can  be  half  understood,  is  that  of  the  Ophites,  a  sect  of  the  Gnos- 
tics, living  near  Alexandria,  Egypt,  who,  it  is  related  (a.  d.  150-200), 
allowed  small  sacred  snakes  to  glide  over  the  Eucharistic  elements  before 
administering  the  Communion.  In  more  modern  times  the  Eiit^Iish  archi- 
tect and  scholar,  Ferguson,  in  his  "  I  ree  and  Serpent  Worship,"  made  an 
excellent  attempt  to  restore  order  out  of  chaos,  and  write  clearly  upon  the 
subject  as  he  had  studied  it  in  the  ruined  temples  of  India.  A  small  book 
on  the  manners  and  customs  <rf  the  Negroes  of  Whydah  was  published 
by  a  Roman  Catholic  missionary  in  the  early  seventies,  in  which  there  was 
full  reference  to  the  horrible  prevalence  of  Human  Sacrifice,  wiili  pictures 
of  the  victims  j  but  the  remarks  upon  the  Snake  Worship  existing  there 
from  time  immemorial  were  jejune  and  unsatiafactoiy. 

It  has  been  within  o«ir  own  territorial  boundaries  that  the  best  work  in 
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this  direction  has  been  done.  We  have  Indian  villages  obstinately  con- 
servative of  old  heathen  usages,  a  climate  which  enlivens  and  exhilarates 
instead  of  enen'ating  and  destroying  as  does  the  deadly  miasma  of  Africa, 
lines  of  rapid  communication  penetrating  almost  within  stone's  throw  of 
tiie  shrines  where  these  rites  obtain,  and  a  military  force  within  acceS' 
sible  distance  should  the  Indians  assume  an  attitude  of  menace  towards 
observers. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  as  the  years  roll  by,  greater  and  greater  num- 
bers of  scholars  should  be  attracted  to  the  Moqui  villages,  each  profuiiig 
by  the  experience  of  his  predecessors,  each  in  turn  serving  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  new  discoveries* 

Resident  observers  like  T.  ICeam  and  A.  M .  Stephen  have  taken  the 
records  of  the  observations  of  these  scholars,  and  compared  and  corrected 
them  by  the  additiutial  facts  disclosed  by  increasing  familiarity  with  the 
Moqui  dialect,  ideas,  and  customs,  so  that  with  each  recvirrenre  of  the 
dance  the  arcanum  of  Inuiun  .superstition  has  been  assailed  wiiia  renewed 
energy  and  enthusiasm,  and  new  secrets  wrested  from  it 

Scholars  from  over  the  sea  have  not  been  slow  to  take  advantage  of 
this  favtHaUe  condition  of  affairs,  and  intelligent  newspaper  correspond- 
ents Itave  gone  in  by  dozens,  each  adding  columns  of  observation  and 
comments  which  have  not  infrequently,  however,  been  marred  by  sensa- 
tionalism. 

Painters  of  repute  have  made  sketches  to  serve  as  a  basts  for  future 
work  of  a  more  permanent  character.  Among  those  who  have  thus  put 
before  the  literary  world  the  manners  and  environment  of  the  Moquts, 
may  be  mentioned  Harmar,  Moran.  Julian  Scott,  and  Lundgren.  All  the 
resources  of  modem  invention  have  been  called  into  requisition,  and  the 
final  result  is  this  beautiful  and  exact  piece  of  work  which  Dr.  i  ewkes 
now  lays  before  us. 

The  Moqui  medicine-man,  widi  his  sacred  *'estufas,"  his  sand  altars, 
his  regalia  and  his  loathsome  serpents,  has  been  photographed,  painted  in 
colors,  drawn  to  a  scale,  his  canticles  have  been  pirated  by  the  waxen 
cylinder  of  the  phonograph,  and  he  and  his  sacred  ceremonials,  which,  less 
than  fifteen  years  ago,  were  not  known  as  far  east  as  Albuquerque,  are 
to-day  the  best  described  of  any  specimen  of  savage  manhood  or  any 
survival  of  aboriginal  religion  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

When  I  took  the  manuscript  of  my  own  "  Snake  Dance  of  the  Moquis  " 
to  London,  in  1R83,  one  of  the  great  difficulties  encountered  was,  how  I, 
a  stranger  in  a  strange  Lind.  could  get  pc<'|^'e  to  give  credit  to  the  exist- 
ence of  such  riles  in  the  heart  of  Christian  America.  Now  there  is  scarce 
a  school  boy  or  girl  in  all  our  wide  domain,  or  in  Canada,  or  Mexico,  who 
has  not  a  good  general  idea  of  the  subject 

The  first  while  men  to  see  the  Snake  Dance  in  New  Mexico  or  the 
present  Ari2ona  were  the  enterprising  members  of  the  exploring  and 
colonizing  expedition  of  Antonio  Kspejo,  between  1580  and  1585.  Espcjo's 
own  narrative  has  come  down  to  us,  and  his  achievements  have  also  been 
committed  to  verse  by  one  of  hni  sdwrdlnates,  a  certain  Villagra,  who 
rode  a  wind-hroken  Pegasus  up  die  ndcy  Paniawian  stope,  and  has  been 
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fittingly  condemned  as  a  poet  by  no  less  an  authority  than  the  late  George 
Ticknor. 

With  due  respect  to  Mr.  Ticlmor's  judgment,  the  work  of  VtUagri  is  de- 
ser^ng  of  the  first  consideration  from  the  etbnologbt  and  historian.  His 

verses  may  be  lacking  in  elegance  and  harmony,  his  metre  may  be  faulty 
for  all  I  know  to  the  contrary ;  but  his  descriptions  are  exact  and  his  rela- 
tion most  vivid. 

l  icknor  admits  in  his  "  History  of  Spanisia  Literature  "  that  he  never 
read  Villagra,  and  no  reference  to  either  Villagri  or  Espejo  is  to  be  found 
Ui  the  Catal(^e  of  the  Tidcnor  collection  of  the  Boston  Public  Library ; 

the  copy  which  I  read  is  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  Snake  Dance  seen  by  Esi)ejo's  people  occurred  in  the  Pueblo  of 
Acoma,  then  as  now  one  of  the  most  interesting;  of  all  the  Pueblos.  Villa- 
gra*s  poem,  "La  Conquista  de  Nuevo  Mejico,  "  was  printed  at  Alcala  de 
Henares,  in  Spain,  about  1613. 

Interest  in  the  Moquis,  Zuftis,  and  other  Pueblos  was  kept  alive  in  the 
minds  of  Americans  by  the  writings  and  reports  of  men  like  Ruxton,  Ken- 
drick.  Sitj^reaves,  Whipple,  Ten  Broeck,  Charles  Franklin,  C.  K.  Coolcy,  and 
Joseph  Wasson.  About  the  year  iSSo  the  heroic  elTorts  of  Mr.  Frank 
Cushing  to  penetrate  to  the  inner  mysteries  of  these  curious  tribes  began 
to  attract  deserved  attention.  Mr.  Sylvester  Baxter  wrote  a  8erk»  of  illus- 
trated articles  in  the  Eastern  magazines,  and  succeeded  in  arousing  the 
interest  of  men  like  the  late  Dr.  Francis  Parkman  and  Prof.  E.  N.  Hos- 
ford,  .after  whom  came  the  munificent  and  ever  gratefully  to  be  remem- 
bered Mrs.  Mary  Hemenway  of  Iloston. 

Among  army  cumaianders,  the  late  Lieutenant-General  Sheridan,  Major- 
General  George  Crook,  Colonels  Hatch,  McCook,  and  Bradley  encouraged 
by  such  means  as  lay  in  their  power  the  study  of  both  the  sedentary  and 
nomadic  tri!)i.s  withm  tiieir  jurisdiction,  and  Maj.  J.  W.  Powell,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ethnology,  contributed  experience  and  assistance  of  the  first 
value. 

It  was  like  the  chipping  away  of  a  rock  under  the  mason's  chisel ;  each 
day,  each  hour  almost,  saw  a  fresh  particle  of  knowledge  fall  into  our  pos- 
session. Dr.  Washington  Matthews,  Dr.  Yarrow,  Mr.  James  Stevenson, 
Menditeff,  Lummis,  Clarence  Edwards,  and  the  erudite  Bandelier  were  the 
persistent  chisellers,  and  it  now  remains  only  to  be  said  that  in  no  part  of 
the  world  has  more  intelligent  progress  been  made  in  anthropology  dian  in 
our  own  Southwest. 

£.  B.  Tylor  of  Oxford,  himself  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  of  travellers 
and  observers  among  Mexican  Indians,  was  the  first  to  note  the  important 
bearing  all  these  observations  were  likely  to  have  upon  the  correct  under- 
standing of  ancient  religions  ;  among  other  things  he  pointed  out  the  iden- 
tity between  the  "  bull-roarer  "  of  the  Greeks  and  the  twirling  rhombuses 
of  the  Moquis,  Zuhis,  Apaches,  and  Australians. 

^hn  G.  Bourke. 

FoBT  Etban  Allbh,  Vt.,  November  33, 1894. 
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The  Night  of  the  Gods.    An  Inquiry  into  Cosmic  and  Cosmogonic  My- 
tholoijy  and  Symbolism.   By  JoHN  O'NuLL.  VoL  I.  Bernard  Quaritch, 

LoiHlun.     1894.     Pp.  581. 

The  title  of  this  elaborate  work  refers,  not  to  any  ultimate  downfall  o£ 
deities,  but  to  the  ever-recurring  darkness,  with  the  revolving  orbs  which  it 
displays ;  the  author  devotes  his  attention  to  what  he  conuders  a  chief 
cause  of  many  mythological  representations ;  namely,  to  the  effect  on 
human  imagination  of  the  apparent  revolution  of  the  starry  heavens  about 
a  fixed  axis.  It  was,  as  he  thinks,  natural  that  the  swaycr  of  the  tuniing 
firmament  siiould  have  been  placed  at  its  sole  quiescent  point,  the  northern 
pole.    In  bis  own  words ;  — 

Anyhow,  that  was  what  was  done ;  and  one  of  the  main  objects  of  this 
inquiry  is  to  identify  the  Polar  Deity  with  the  oldest,  the  supremest  of  the 
cosmic  gods  of  all  early  northern  religions  ;  with  tho  Ptah  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, the  Kronos  of  the  Greeks,  the  Shang- Ti  of  the  Taoists,  and  the  Tai- 
Ki  and  'I'ai-Vi  ot  the  philosophic  Chinese,  with  the  Ame  no  miNaka-Nushi 
of  archaic  Japan.  This  is  attempted  in  the  chapters  concerned  with  the 
Polestar  a^  the  mythic  sacredness  of  the  North ;  where  also  the  Eye 
of  Heaven  and  the  Omphalos  myths  find  their  local  habitation.  There^ 
too,  —  at  the  end  of  the  axis,  —  are  placed  those  triune  emblems,  the  fleur- 
de  lis  and  the  trident;  while  the  Axis  itself  becomes  the  Spear,  Lance,  or 
part  of  so  many  classic  myths,  the  hopv  of  Kronos,  the  trident-handle  of 
Pobcidoi),  ihe  typical  Rod  of  rhabdomancy  (which  is  also  a  branch  of  the 
Universe-Tree)." 

So,  also,  the  seven  stars  of  Ursa  Major  are  considered  as  the  originators 
of  the  holiness  of  the  number  seven ;  the  round  dance  of  folk-worship  and 

folk-amusement  is  the  dance  of  the  stars;  the  holy  mountain  of  many 
faiths  is  a  symbol  for  the  vault  of  the  heavens  ;  the  svastika  also  is  an 
expression  of  tiie  celestial  wheel,  which  is  fLirthcr  set  forth  in  the  winged 
sphere  of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  the  winged  scarab,  and  the  divine  fealhera  of 
I^gyptian  deities.  These  various  interpretations  are  treated  in  separate 
chapta^. 

It  will  not  be  expected  that  in  the  compass  of  a  page  any  opinion  should 
be  given  on  the  particulars  of  such  a  theory.  But  the  work,  whatever  the 
individual  reader  may  think  of  its  conclusions,  abounds  in  ingenious  and 
learned  obser\ations;  a  large  body  of  material  and  many  bibliographical 
references  are  broi^ht  together,  which  any  student  of  mythology  will 
peruse  with  profit.  As  an  example^  an  extract  will  be  found  printed  on  a 
previpus  page.  With  regard  to  one  part  of  the  general  thesis  we  can  alti^ 
gether  agree  :  the  myth-maker,  savage,  barbarian,  or  early  civili/'cd  person, 
was  also  philosopher,  poet,  and  theologian  ;  the  attempt  to  represent  him 
as  a  personage  of  incredible  stupidity,  not  much  above  the  brute,  who  cast 
into  incoherent  ravings  any  and  every  wild  idea  that  crossed  his  mind 
involves  mtsoonoeption  of  his  mentali^.  Observation  of  the  world  about 
him,  and  of  the  heavens  above  him,  and  the  interpretation,  1)y  methods  in 
his  day  apparently  rational,  of  the  facts  of  nature,  formerl  the  basis  of  his 
religious  conceptions.  Star  gazing,  star-worship,  and  a  conception  of  the 
night  as  divinely  illuminated,  belong  to  the  most  primitive  races. 
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It  is  necessary  to  introduce  a  criticism  conceniing  the  philological  method 
employed.  Etymologies  are  introduced,  avowedly  based  on  resemblances 
of  sound.  Eveti  with  the  greatest  caution  this  method  is  dangerous;  asso- 
nance, it  would  heem,  ought  to  be  entirely  excluded,  as  furnisliing  any  key 
to  the  significance  of  mythological  names.  Irrespective  of  theory,  the 
value  which  will  be  generally  allowed  to  the  ingeniotts  work  of  Mi.  O'Neill 
consists  especially  in  the  suggestive  material  brought  together,  which  will 
make  it  interesting  to  all  students  of  mythology. 

W,  W,  N, 

The  Lbgbmd  op  Perseus.  A  Study  of  Tradition  in  Story,  Custom,  and 
Belief.  By  Edwik  Sidney  Hartlamd.  VoLI.  The  Supernatural  Birth. 
(Grimm  Library,  No.  2.)   D.  Nutt,  London.    1894.   Pp.  xxxiv,  228. 

Mr.  Hart! and  is  of  opinion  that  folk-tales,  irrespective  of  theories  re- 
garding their  diffusion,  form  at  any  rate  valuable  anthropological  material, 
being  in  fact  a  rclicction  of  the  notions  and  beliefs  of  the  races  among 
whom  they  have  been  found  to  exist.  This  metliod,  in  the  main  certainly 
correct,  is  used  by  him  in  this  interesting  discussion*  As  a  starting-point 
for  his  comparisons,  Mr.  Hartland  uses  the  classic  legend  of  Perseus. 
With  this  he  compares  a  mass  of  related  modern  tales,  and  concludes  that 
these  consist  of  three  leading  trains  of  incident :  namely,  tlie  Birth,  Quest 
of  the  Gorgon's  Head,  and  Rescue  of  Andromeda.  I  n  t'lf  ■  e,  in  the  mod- 
em tales,  is  to  be  added  a  fourth  division  —  the  Life- Token  (sign  whereby 
may  be  known  the  life  or  death  of  a  friend).  These  foar  subjects  Mr, 
Hartland  proposes  to  consider  separately;  the  present  volume  contains 
only  an  examination  of  the  supernatural  birth  of  the  hero.  This  is  dis- 
cussed as  appearing  in  marchen  (stories  told  only  for  amusement),  in  sagas 
(hero  tales  supposed  veritablc\  and  in  custom.  Mr.  Hartland  gives  a  rreit 
variety  of  ilhistrations  of  conception  as  produced  by  eating  of  parts  of 
animals  or  piants,  dnuKing  water,  the  reception  of  some  part  of  a  humaa 
body,  as  saliva,  blood,  ashes,  by  the  sunl^ht,  the  wind,  by  contact  with 
aroidets,  statues,  or  divine  footprints,  or  even  a  simple  glance  of  the  eye,, 
as  in  a  legend  of  Boddha  (p.  142).  With  these  stories  are  curiously  corre- 
lated usages,  many  of  tlie  latter  to  our  ideas  naturally  objectionable.  In 
connection  \\\\\\  the  inipregn.uion  by  sunlight  (possibly  the  original  of  the 
golden  shower  of  the  Dance  legend)  may  be  mentioned  the  Hindu  and 
other  marriage  practiMS  in  which  the  bride  is  made  to  look  at  the  sun,  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  ceremony  (p.  171).  To  these  notions  are  correspond- 
ent ideas  of  medieval  Christian  art  Mr.  Hartland  mentions  the  dove, 
which  in  a  well-known  picture  of  Filippo  Lippi  is  made  to  npproach  the 
Virgin's  body.  To  this  we  might  add,  what  is  still  more  germane,  the  ray 
of  light,  which  in  early  Italian  pictures  of  the  Annunciation  often  serves  a 
similar  use ;  whether  this  ray  comes  from  a  divine  eye,  or  shines  from  the 
divine  countenance,  we  do  not  now  remember,  but  have  that  impression.  In 
a  chapter  on  "Death  and  Birth  as  Transformation,**  Mr.  Hartland  remarks 
on  the  widely  spread  habit  of  naming  new-born  children  after  the  de- 
parted, of  whom  they  seem  thus  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  reincarn»> 
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tion  913)*  Beliefs  of  this  sort  gave  birth  to  the  philosophical  doctrines 
of  metempsychosis  and  the  like.  The  whole  discussion  opens  up  wide 
fields  of  though^  and  we  shall  look  with  iaterest  lor  the  continuation. 

w.  ly,  N. 

GsonciAN  Folk-Talis.    Translated  liy  Makjory  Wardrop.  (Grimm 
library,  No.  i.)  David  Nutt,  London.   1894.   Pp.  xii,  175. 

The  tales  of  this  collection  belong  to  three  groups :  Georgian  (sixteen 
tales),  Mingrelian  (eight  tales),  and  Gurian  (fourteen  tales).  As  the  tranS' 
lator  remarks,  the  mrircl)cn  of  Pait  TI.  are  more  simple  than  those  of  Part 
I.,  while  Part  III.  consi^^ts  of  jests  and  didactic  stories.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  this  divergency  corresponds  10  racial  dilTerences;  it  seems 
to  depend  on  the  taste  of  the  collectors.  The  language  of  the  Mingrelian 
tales,  in  part  at  least,  represents  a  genuine  and  popular  style,  while  the 
romantic  and  ornamental  form  of  the  Georgian  marchen  suggests  literary 
alteration  on  the  part  of  the  narrators.  Of  the  Georgian  tales  some  are 
variants  of  familiar  European  types  ;  in  these  cases  the  forms  are  generally 
less  primitive  and  original  than  those  of  Grimm  and  other  Western  collec- 
tors. Thus  the  story  of  Cinderella  is  represented  by  a  variant  answer- 
ing to  the  Scotch  story,  **Rashin  Coatie;**  the  Georgian  name  Con* 
kiajgharuna  corresponds,  meaning  Tatter-coats.  In  this  version,  we  have 
the  visit  of  the  heroine  to  the  grave  of  the  helpful  animal,  the  cow,  and 
her  attendance  at  church  in  splendid  apparel  ;  but  instead  of  losinp;  tbe 
slipper  at  the  church,  she  drops  it  into  a  brook  in  her  flight ;  the  king  s 
horses  see  the  shining  gold  in  the  water  and  refuse  to  drink.  The  king, 
finding  the  slipper,  sends  his  viziers  In  search.  The  trait  is  pretty,  but 
seems  obviously  the  addition  of  a  narrator.  In  a  previous  number  the 
writer  of  this  notice  has  indicated  his  opinion  that  the  tale  of  Cinderella  is 
of  recent  Kuropean  origin,  and  it  would  appear  likely  that  this  tale,  as  well 
as  several  others  of  the  collection,  are  of  modern  introduction  from  Western 
Europe,  'i'he  interesting  tale  of  Ghvthisari,  on  tlie  other  hand,  makes  the 
irapTMsion  of  being  the  remnant  of  a  popular  epic ;  whether  or  no  this  is 
the  case,  perhaps  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  folk-lore  of  the  prov- 
ince would  enable  an  inquirer  to  decide.  Among  noticeable  incidents  may 
be  mentinncd  the  drawing;  out  of  a  sword  plunged  In  a  block  of  stone,  as  a 
test  of  the  merit  of  the  hero  j  this  trait  we  encounter  in  the  familiar  Ar- 
thurian legend.  In  a  Mingrelian  tale  (p.  141)  we  notice  the  ability  to  leap 
up  to  the  wall  of  a  castle,  and  thus  reach  the  princess ;  the  same  power  is 
a  commonplace  of  medieval  Irish  sagas. 

IK  IV.  N, 
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NOTES  ON  PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

In  an  article  cmitlcd  ''The  Half- Blood  Indian,"  reprinted  from  the  "Pop- 
ular Science  Monthly  "  for  October,  1^94,  Dr.  Franz  lioas  gives  some 
results  of  measurements  illustrating  tbe  relations  of  the  Indian  native  race 
to  tbe  hybrid  race  formed  by  intermixture  with  whites.  Important  gen- 
eralizations are  tliat  the  hybrid  is  superior,  intermixture  being  favorable  in 
its  results,  and  that  it  resembles  the  Indian  more  than  tbe  white  in  charac* 
teristics. 

The  address  of  the  same  writer  before  the  Section  of  Anthropology, 
A.  A.  A.  S.,  at  the  Brooklyn  meeting,  has  already  been  noticed  (p.  250). 

In  the  report  of  the  U.  S.  Natbnal  Museum*  1893,  George  H.  Boehmer 
describes  "Prehistoric  Naval  Architecture  of  the  North  of  Europe" 
(pp.  528-647).  The  work,  which  is  illustrated,  is  valuable  for  comprehen- 
sion of  Norse  sagas.  The  author  notices  similarities  with  ships  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  which  he  thinks  suggest  a  common  origin. 

In  an  artide  on  **  Hie  Book  of  the  Dead  and  Rain  Ceremonials,"  from 
the  "  American  Anthropolog^t  **  for  July*  1894,  Mrs.  Ellen  Russell  Emer- 
son draws  attention  to  correspondences  between  E^iyptian  symbob  and 
ritual,  and  similar  usn;:^cs  of  Ojibwas  and  Tusnynns. 

An  elaborate  article  of  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fcwkcs,  on  Dolls  of  the  l"usayan 
Indians  "  (pp.  1-29),  is  reprinted  from  the  "  Internationales  Archiv  fur  Klh- 
nographie,"  vol.  vii.  1894.  The  article  is  magnificently  illustrated  with 
eleven  plates.  Forty-three  dolls  are  also  illustrated  in  color,  thirteen  others 
being  mentioned  in  the  text  At  present  the  dolls  or  images  are  used  only 
as  toys,  and  are  c;ivcn  to  chilclien  witli  the  intent,  apparently,  of  famiiiarii* 
ing  liiem  with  the  names  and  characters  of  divine  personac;es,  who  are  rep- 
resented by  the  dolls.  The  elaborate  symbolic  ornamentation  presents  a 
most  curious  study.  Particularly  noteworthy  b  the  manner  in  which  the 
personages  are  especially  distinguished  by  headdresses,  as  was  the  case  in 
ancient  E^ypt  Art  not  having  advanced  to  the  Stage  of  the  rendering  of 
facial  expression,  it  is  in  this  condition  of  culture  natural  to  employ  Bym* 
boiism,  and  with  this  is  connected  the  sncred  nsc  of  masks.  It  docs  not 
appear  that  the  dolls  are  consecrated  or  worsliippcd.  Cloud  symbols,  rain- 
bows, lightning  snakes,  etc.,  occur  in  the  decoration.  Conventionalized 
animal  forms,  as  in  the  case  of  the  (dtviirixed)  mountain  sheep,  with  its 
curved  white  horns,  present  interesting  forms.  Phallic,  bicephalic.  and 
gigantic  types  occur.  For  the  full  understanding  of  the  dolls  would  be 
needed  an  acquaintance  with  the  entire  pantheon  of  the  Hopi  (or  Moki), 
and  a  knowledge  of  a  niytholo-y  of  extraordinary  richness  and  elaboration. 
This  entirely  new  material  constitutes  a  wonderful  addition  to  that  series 
of  observations  which  have  lately  been  made  on  the  religion  of  the  Pueblo 
Indians*  and  which  have  given  results  totally  unexpected. 

The  same  author,  in  a  paper  reprinted  from  the  "American  Anthropolo- 
gist," July,  1894  (pp.  260-271).  discusses  the  symbolism  represented  in 
figures  of  a  supposed  deity  of  tiie  Cndcx  Cortesianus.  On  the  basis  of 
the  doctrine  liui  agreement  in  the  symbolism  of  the  head  (mask  or  helmet) 
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indicates  the  representatioii  of  one  and  the  same  divine  personage.  Dr. 
Fewkes  finds  that  thirty-eight  figures  of  this  codex  can  be  classed  together 

as  designating;  the  "  Long-nosed  God."  Of  this  supposed  personage  he 
gives  illustrations,  and  as  the  result  of  a  discussion  inclines  to  believe  him 
connected  with  rain,  and  with  the  serpent. 

In  a  study  on  "Education  by  Plays  and  Games,"  reprinted  from  the 
"  Pedagogical  Seminary/'  vol.  ii.  No.  i  (p.  37),  G.  £.  Johnson  considers 
games,  including  folk-games,  as  offering  means  of  physical  training,  both 
mental  and  muscular. 

A  "  Biblioj^raphy  of  the  Wakashan  Lan^ung^cs,"  by  J.  Pilling;,  published 
by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  (])p.  70),  is  characterized  by  tlie  pains  and 
ability  which  are  observable  in  ail  tiie  work  of  this  eminent  bibliographer 
of  Indian  philology. 

The  same  institution  publishes  a  brief  monograph  entitled  '*  The  Pamun- 
key  Indians  of  Virginia,"  by  J.  G.  Pollard  (pp.  19).  This  tribe  is  represented 
at  the  present  clay  by  tto  Indians,  still  living  at  the  reservation  in  Indian- 
town,  twenty-one  miles  east  of  Richmond.  The  language,  still  rememben  d 
in  1S44,  is  now  extinct.  They  are  anxious  to  keep  tlieir  blood  pure,  and 
in  order  to  avoid  intermarriage  have  lately  endeavored  to  introduce  Cher* 
okees  from  North  Carolina.  Their  manners  and  customs  now  exhibit 
nothing  peculiar,  unless  it  be  a  taste  for  gaudy  colors.  The  executive 
power  is  vested  in  a  chief,  while  lei^islativc  and  judicial  functions  are  shared 
by  the  latter  with  a  council  of  four.  J'oth  chief  and  council  are  elected 
every  four  years,  choice  between  two  candidates  being  made  by  the  deposit 
of  a  com  or  a  bean.  Their  jurisdiction  extends  to  all  cases  arising  on  the 
reservation,  and  relating  to  its  inhabitants^  with  exception  of  homicide. 
Fine  and  banishment  are  the  only  penalties.  Offences  are  intermarriage 
with  any  other  people,  slander,  theft,  trespass,  failing  to  attend  meetings, 
refusal  to  do  common  work,  swearing.  Any  owner  of  land  must  build  and 
live  on  it  within  eighteen  mouths  on  pnin  of  forfeiture.  The  land  belongs 
to  the  tribe,  allotments  being  generally  made  for  life.  Houses  are  individ- 
ual property. 

"  La  fdte  et  les  traditions  de  Ste.  Rolende,**  by  Camille  Quenne,  reprinted 

from  "  Wallonia,"  1894  (pp*36X  gives  an  account  of  the  usages  at  the  feast 
of  this  saint,  held  at  Gerpinnes  in  Hainaut.  The  legend  makes  "diva  Ro- 
lendis  "  a  daughter  of  Desideriu*;,  kinf^  of  Gaul,  who  preferred  virginity  to 
wedlock.  A  curious  feature  is  the  story  of  Oger,  a  youth  spiritually  enam- 
ored of  the  saint,  who  in  popular  parlance  has  acquired  the  same  dignity. 
In  the  procession,  a  rush  of  the  pilgrims,  at  a  certain  point,  is  said  to  rep- 
resent Oger  pursuing  Rolende  (p.  20).  One  might  imagine  that  a  pagan 
legend,  similar  to  that  of  Daphne  and  Apollo,  was  at  the  basis  of  this  curi- 
ous incident.    The  "complainte"  sung  details  the  story  of  the  saint. 

Paul  S^billot,  in  a  brief  work  originally  published  in  the  '*  Kevue  de  Bre- 
tagne.  de  Vendue  et  d*Anjou,"  entitled  **Contes  de  hi  Haute-Bretagne  " 
(Paris,  Lechevalier,  pp.  53X  gives  a  collection  of  Breton  tales,  under  the  heads 
of  "  Les  Chercheurs  d'Aventurcs  "  (twelve  stories)  and  "  Le  Dtable  et  ses 
ITotes"  (eight  stories>.  The  collection  is  not  annotated.  Most  of  the  tales 
are  variations  of  familiar  types.   In  No.  2,  of  the  first  class,  "  Jean-san^ 
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peur,"  we  find  the  tales  exhibit  oral  tradition  in  a  state  of  decadence.  In 
firiiiany,  as  elsewhere,  the  people  is  ceasing  to  relate  marchen. 

A  learned  treatise  of  ProL  Cyrus  Thomas,  on  *'  The  Maya  Year  "  (pp.  64), 
is  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology.  Lieut.  W.  J.  McGee  furnishes  a 
prefatory  note.  The  author  considers  the  time  system  of  the  Dresden  codex 
to  be  based  on  the  year  of  365  days,  which  naturally  results  in  forming  four 
series  of  yeifs,  each  with  its  particular  year-bearer  or  dominical  day.  The 
same  calendar  system  was  used  in  the  inscriptions  at  Palenque,  Lorillard, 
and  Tikal.  The  special  features  of  the  calendar  being  the  division  of  the 
year  into  eighteen  months  of  twenty  days  each,  the  intercalation  of  five^ 
days,  counting  by  thirteens,  the  nine  Lords  of  the  Night,"  and  the  sacred- 
period  of  260  days,  Professor  Thomas  considers  the  origin  of  these  pecul- 
iarities to  lie  in  the  study  of  moon  phases,  the  five  fingers,  and  the  corre- 
lating and  correction  of  the  lunar  by  the  sidereal  year.  A  remarkable 
feature  is  the  close  correspondence  of  the  Hawaiian  calendar,  which  Pro- 
fessor Thomas  considers  inexplicable  on  the  theory  of  independent  origi- 
nation, and  to  require  the  supposition  of  direct  and  profad>ly  recent  in- 
fiuence  and  contact. 

In  the  twenty-first  volume  of  the  "  Mittheihmgen  dcr  Anthropologischen 
Gesellschnft  in  Wien,"  Dr.  W.  Hcin  gave  an  inieresting  account  of  the 
"  deaiU-boards  "  used  in  murtuary  ceremonials  in  the  Bohemian  Forest.  In 
another  article  of  the  same  journal  (Bd.  xxiv.  1894X  the  same  writer  has 
added  a  large  amount  of  valuaUe  new  material  on  the  distribution  of  the 
use  of  these  tablets  in  Salzburg,  Bavaria,  and  Bohemia.  The  work  is  care- 
fully prepared,  the  material  conscientlcjusly  worked  over  by  a  student  of 
thorough  training,  and  merits  study  by  tiiose  interested  in  this  mortuary 
custom.  It  seems  that  the  dead  are  laid  out  before  buuax  un  a  board,  and 
that  after  the  corpse  is  interred  this  board  is  painted  and  erected  by  the 
side  of  crosses,  near  chapels,  or  elsewhere  in  the  fields.  These  "  martyr 
tablets,"  as  they  were  called  by  Dr.  S.  Baring  Gould,  are  very  numerous, 
and  at  Neukirchcn  under  the  Hohenbogen,  where  the  church  is  a  mile  from 
the  village,  tlie  whole  way  is  lined  on  both  sides  with  these  lurching,  stag- 
gering "  dead-boards."  Dr.  Hein  records  many  facts  about  these  boards, 
most  of  which  are  new,  and  gives  a  carefully  prepared  list  of  those  whidi 
are  known.  Tlie  article  is  accompanied  by  eight  beautiful  photogravures 
on  two  platea»  and  closes  with  copies  of  many  of  the  inscriptions*  Dr. 
Hein  finds  that  the  Dyaks  of  soutliwestprn  Borneo  have  a  similar  use  of 
the  "  dead-t>o3rd,"  and  mentions  specimens  of  those  which  he  has  seen  in 
European  ethnological  museums.  The  Dyaks  paint  upon  them  a  picture 
of  the  soul,  and  they  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  future  abode,  whidi  is  an  in- 
teresting hint  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  survival  in  Europe.  A  bibliography 
of  works  on  the  subject,  with  those  already  given  in  his  account  of  the 
dead-boards  of  the  Bohemian  Forest,  closes  the  article. 

Receipt  is  acknowledged  of  the  following  works,  notice  of  which  must  be 
reserved  i  - 

Walton,  Alices  «*The  Cult  of  Asklepios.*'  (Cornell  Studies  in  Oassical 
Philology,  No.  5.)  Published  for  the  University  by  Ginn  &  Co.  1894. 
Ppu  viii,  136. 
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Zibrt,  Ccnek.  Seznam  pov^r  azvyklostf  pohanskych.  zviii  veku.  (Indt* 
cuius  superstitionum  et  pagaoiarum.)   Prague.    1894.    Pp.  176. 

The  results  recently  obtained  byZelia  Nuttall  ttuough  researches  made  on 
Uie  ancient  Mexican  Calendar  System,  have  been  brought  before  several 

anthropological  societies  of  the  United  States  in  the  summer  and  autumn 
of  1893,  when  tlie  lady  was  travelling;  in  this  country.  Since  then  they 
were  communicated  to  and  printed  by  ihe  Tenlli  International  Congress  of 
Americanists  lield  at  Stoclihoiin  in  1894.  There  are  many  opinions  as  lo 
the  day  when  the  solar  year  of  that  people  commenced,  some  fixing  it  on 
the  ad  day  of  February,  others  on  March  ist ;  but  our  authoress  believes 
it  is  fruitless  to  connect  it  with  any  day  of  our  calendar,  for  it  shifted  Iqr 
one  day  every  four  years  (p.  12).  As  to  the  arrangement  of  the  days 
within  the  year,  she  remarks  (p.  23)  that  "the  paramount  importance  of 
the  market  as  an  institution  of  the  communal  government,  and  the  fact 
that  the  regular  rotation  of  market-days  and  the  day  of  enforced  rest 
every  twenty  days  were  the  prominent  and  permanent  features  of  the  civil 
solar  year.**  Lists  of  the  eighteen  religious  festivals  and  of  the  eighteen 
month-names  will  be  found  on  pp.  14  and  25. 

Dr.  Frikdkicii  Rat/kl,  professor  of  I-eipzii;  University,  has  sent  to 
the  Royal  Saxon  Society  of  Sciences  an  important  addition  or  sequel  to 
his  dMcription  of  the  *'  Bows  of  Africa,'*  which  is  only  the  first  instalment 
of  a  series,  entitled  Contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  dissemination 
of  bows  and  spears  within  the  circle  of  the  I ndo- African  nations  "  (printed 
in  reports  of  July  8,  1S93.)  'I'his  title,  which  seems  rather  lon;;-winded 
in  its  English  rendering,  covers  also  the  spread  of  the  arrow,  the  assagai, 
the  sword,  the  dagger,  the  shield,  the  throwing  board,  the  club,  and  otlier 
weapons.  The  general  r^ult  of  RatzePs  inqmdes  b  that  the  spear  pre- 
vails in  the  prairies,  desert  plains*  and  countries  bare  of  wood,  and  that  the 
bow  and  arrow  (the  latter  being  often  poisoned)  is  found  more  frequently 
in  the  wooded  tracts  in  the  centre  and  south  of  the  continent.  The  Mah- 
dists  won  their  victories  chieHy  by  the  si)ear  and  sword  ;  at  Hicks  Pascha's 
defeat,  the  bulk  of  the  army  had  thrusting  spears,  while  the  Egyptian  sol- 
diers fought  with  Remington  rifles. '  Among  the  Sudanese,  bows  and  ar- 
rows are  so  rare  to  be  conddered  as  curios.  The  pure-blood  Wahumas 
carry  a  spear  with  two  blood-grooves  and  a  small  round  shield.  On  Lake 
Ukerewe  the  negroes  are  armed  with  spears  and  bows  simultaneously,  and 
tlie  leather  jacket  makes  its  first  appearance  here,  though  the  French  met 
with  it  on  the  I'bangi  also.  These  short  ai'd  imperfect  extracts  may  serve 
at  least  to  give  an  idea  of  the  whole  article,  the  continuance  of  which  is 
impatiently  looked  for. 

Dr.  Paul  Ehrbnreich  of  Beriln  has  composed  a  detailed  narrative  of 
his  explorations  of  South  American,  mostly  Brazilian,  rivers,  and  published 
them  in  nine  numbers  of  the  German  periodical,  "Globus,"  vol.  62  (1892). 
The  articles  are  richly  illustrated,  and  give  an  idea  of  the  ditriculty  and 
enormous  extent  of  his  explorations.  Among  these  rivers  figures  princi- 
pally the  Araguaya,  an  affluent  of  the  Tocantins.  He  found  there  the 
Indian  tribes  of  the  Kayapd^  Karayahi,  Shambioa,  Apiaca,  and  v/hile  tak- 
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ing  numerous  photographs  and  measurements  made  them  an  object  of  his 
studies.  Then  turning  into  the  Amazon  River,  he  went  down  to  Para, 
-  reascended  the  river  as  far  as  the  large  tributary  called  Purus,  up  tO 
Hyataualiam,  and  was  tlie  first  to  visit  the  Yamaraadi  Indians.  Other 
natives  living  there  are  the  Faumaris  and  Ipurinas.  Among  the  Sliam* 
bioa,  Ehrenreicb  secured  a  number  of  dancing  masks  and  masquerade 
dresses  of  good  workmanship  and  exceedingly  quaint  in  their  forms  — 
one  representtniij  a  porpoise,  another  the  pirara  fish,  with  six  long  "feelers" 
inserted  into  the  head-mask,  others  the  tumble  bug  and  the  ant-eater. 
These  dresses  could  be  removed  to  the  ship  only  under  one  condition  :  the 
attendants  of  the  explorer  had  to  dress  in  them  while  going  down  the  road. 
The  tribe  had  just  received  news  of  the  death  of  two  Shambioa  Indians 
at  some  distance  from  the  village.  Female  relatives  of  the  deceased  ran 
up  and  down  the  river  bank,  swinging  in  tlieir  hands  headdresses  that  had 
belonged  to  them,  and  delivering  a  monotonous  mourning  chant.  The 
term  "  Renaushive  "  occurred  so  often  in  this  song  (which  was  sung  the 
whole  day)  that  the  explorer  became  interested  and  inquired  for  its  mean- 
ing. He  was  told  that  it  was  the  name  of  a  person,  but  could  not  discover 
who  that  person  was.  But  Dr.  Spinola  had  heard  the  same  name  in  187^ 
among  tlie  Karayas,  and  had  been  Informed  it  was  their  name  for  the 
"great  spirit ;  ■'  that  it  was  nothing  else  but  the  Portuguese  "que  nao  se 
v^"  or  the  tnvisibU  god,  "  that  people  do  not  see."  Ehrenreich  is  doubtful 
about  this,  but  thinks  it  possible  that  an  ancestral  deity,  like  Keri  of  the 
Caribs  and  Arohe  of  the  Bororo  may  be  concealed  in  this  mysterious  name. 

For  the  same  weekly  periodical  Dr.  Ehrenreich  has  written  a  treatise^ 
"On  some  ancient  portraits  of  South  American  Indians,"  from  the  seven- 
teenth century,  which  will  prove  of  paramount  interest  to  antiquarians. 
"  Globus,"  voL  66.   August,  1894.   Pp.  81  to  90.  Illustrated. 

A  Biographic  CvcLOPiBDiA  of  the  contemporary  folk-lorists  is  now  being 
prepared  by  Professor  Henry  Camoy,  of  the  Lyc^e  Montaigne,  Paris,  who 
is  well  known  by  his  editorship  of  the  "  Tradition,"  and  the  "  Enfants 

du  Nord."  The  publication  will  embody  the  biographical  dates  of  any 
folk-iorist  from  his  or  her  own  communications,  and  add  the  portrait  from 
photographs  transmitted.  It  is  especially  desired  that  the  bibliographic 
part  of  tfie  communications  be  as  complete  as  possible.  The  specimen  in 
our  hands  shows  that  the  work  is  printed  in  two  columns  of  small  folio, 
aund  none  of  the  folk-lorists  hitherto  mentioned  occupies  more  than  two 
columns  to  immortnlize  himself.  The  portraits  are  well  done.  Subscrib- 
ers will  please  send  four  dollars  to  the  publisher,  Mr.  G.  Colonibier,  No.  4 
Rue  Cassette,  Paris,  and  il  their  photograph  is  to  be  inserted,  three 
ddlars  in  addition.  For  this  addition  they  will  have  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing their  features  reproduced  also  in  the  periodical  "Tradition.** 
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JOURNALS. 

[Note.  In  this  department  it  U  not  intended  to  give  a  Cull  bibliography  of  the  period- 
ical Iftf rature  of  the  nibjcct,  nor  even  to  indude  eveiy  article  printed  in  the  journals 
dted,  but  only  to  f umuih  indications  whtdi  may  be  of  value  to  ttudcnt*  of  folk-lore.] 

1.  Tbo  Amezloaa  Antkrapolestot.    (Washington.)  Vol.  VII.  No.  3,  July, 

1894.  'I  he  Book  of  the  Dead  and  rain  ccremoni.ils.  E.  R.  Emkrson.  —  A  study 
of  certain  ftq^'ires  in  a  Maya  codex.  J.  VV.  Fku  kks.  —  Mtp[ratinn  .nnd  the  food 
quest.  O.  T.  Maso.n.  —  The  Papago  of  Arizona  and  Sonora.  D.  \).  Gaii.i-akd. 
— Distillation  by  eariy  American  Indians.  J.  G.  Boukkb.  —  The  Chinook  Jar- 
gon. M.  Eells.  —  No.  4,  October.  The  tale  of  the  King's  Daughter  in  the  be- 
sie<red  Town.  A.  Wirth.  — The  ceremonial  year  of  the  Maya  Codex  Cortesianus. 
M.  14.  bAviLLE.  —  On  the  meaning  of  the  name  Anacostia.  W.  W.  Tookek. — 
The  kinship  of  the  Tusayan  villagers.  J.  W.  FBWKES.»Book  Notices,  Notes 
and  News,  Quarterly  Bibliography  of  Anthropologic  Literature. 

2.  American  Antiquarian  and  Oriental  Journal.  (C^ood  Hope,  III.)  Vol. 
XVI.  No.  3,  May,  1894.  Migrations  of  the  Algonkios.  C.  S.  Wahl.  —  The 
Salmon  Wife;  a  Kwakiutl  legend.  G.  C.  Tball. — Culture  heroes  and  deified 
kings.  S.  D.  PtET.— An  obstetrical  conjuration.  D.  G.  BftlMTOK.  —  No.  4, 
July.  TIic  neutral  nation.  W.  M.  Beauchamp.  —  Prehistoric  peoples  of  Japan. 
R.  Hitchcock. —  The  Po-hoc-tu  among  the  Hopi.  A.  M.  Siei'UENS. —  A 
Choctaw  migration  legend.  H.  S.  Halbbrt. — Sabseanism  or  sky  worship  ia 
America.  S.  D.  Pi  1  t.  —  Corfespondence.  The  Cherokee  Calendar  Syatctn.  J. 
MooNEY.  —  The  Maya  lans^iage.  C.  Thomas.  —  No.  5,  Sr-iti.inber.  A  contri- 
bution to  Chacta  history.  J.  A.  Watkins. —  The  Catawba  Indians.  W.  B. 
Audrey.  >— Notes  on  the  Kootenay  ladianst  II.  A.  F.  Chambrrlain. — 
Transformation  Myths.  S.  O.  PbbT.» Plant  forms  on  Mexican  and  Central 
Amci  i.  an  tablets.  J.  W.  Harshbeugkr.  —  The  Ojibwa  cradle.  H.  I.  SiUTH. — 
Correspondence.   Aztec  creation  legends.    D.  G.  Bkinton. 

3.  Arobmologtot.  (Waterloo,  Ind.)  Vol  II.  No.  io»  October,  1894.  The 
plum<  1  1  II  "   thcrn  Mexico.    M.  H.  Savillb. 

4.  The  Open  Court.  (Chicaga)  May  3, 1S94.  The  meaning  of  lolk^Unce. 

L.  J.  V  ANCE. 

5.  Mow  Tork  Mbono.  (New  York.)   September  9, 1894.   Some  Children*s 

Games.    H,  E.  Krikhbikl.   (Continued  September  16,  23.) 

6.  Overland  Monthly.  (San  Franciscov)  May*  Palmistry  in  China 
and  Japan.   S.  Culin. 

7.  Popular  Sotenoo  Mcmtiily.  (New  York.)  VoL  XLV.  No.  6,  October,  1894. 
West  African  Folk- 1. ore.   A.  B.  Ellis. 

S.  Southern  Workman  and  Hampton  School  Record.  Aujjust,  1894. 
Folk- Lore  and  Ethnology.  (Continued  from  July  No.;  concluded  in  October  No.) 

9.  Vbo  Aottquary.  (London.)  No.  55,  July,  1894.  Children**  Song  in  Ber- 
wickshire. A.  M.  BelU'-No.  58,  October.  Notes  on  the  Folk-Lore  of  Bells. 

M.  PEAroi  K 

10.  rolk-Lore.  (London.)  Vol.  V.  No.  2,  June,  1894.  Saga-growth.  F. 
York  Powell.-— St  Nicholas  and  Artemis.  E.  Anichkof.— The  Roman 
van  Wakwcin.  W.  F.  Ker. — The  Problem  of  Diffusion:  Kcjoina.  rs.  l.y  J 
Jacobs  and  A.  Ni'tt.  —  Correspondence.  Sarrificc;  to  (lie  dead.  W.  R. 
Patqn.  —  Miscellanea.  An  East-Anglican  harvest  custom.  —  Popular  explanation 
of  tree  decay. No.  3,  September.  Further  Notes  from  County  Leltrim.  L.  L. 
Duncan.^  Water  and  Well-Worship  in  Man.  A.  W.  Moore. — On  the  dasBi> 
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fication  of  proverbs  and  sayings  of  the  Isle  of  Man  ;  with  a  collection  of  proverbs 
in  Manx  and  Eni^lish.  G.  W.  Wood.  —  Correspondence.  Superstition  in  the 
Omons.  W.  R.  Paton. — Miscellanea.  Folk-Lore  Items  from  North  Indian 
Notes  and  Queries.   Blood  Covenant.  —  Fire  o'  Stones.— Iridi  Folk-Lore  Items. 

C  A.  Wi.NDLi       Folk  Lore  Bibliography. 

11.  Journal  of  tho  Aatbropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
(London.)    VoL  XXIV.  No.  t,  August,  1894.   The  Morocco  Berbens.    J.  E. 

BUDGETT  Meakin. — The  Thibetan  Housc^lemon.  L.  A.  Waooell.  —  Some 
ancient  Indian  (.li.irms  from  tlie  Thibetan.  I..  A.  Wadhfi.t,. — Shamanism  in 
Siberia  and  European  Rusiiia.    Translated  frum  V.  M.  MiKiiAtL.ov&K.Y. 

12.  Sunday  MagasliM.  (London.)  May,  1894.  Customs  connected  with 
death  among  the  Sihanaba  (Madagascar).   J.  Pf.arse. 

13.  L'Authropologie.  (P-iris.)  V.  No.  2,  March-April,  1894.  Les 
Hamites  de  r.Alriquc  Oricntale  d'apr&s  les  travaux  les  plus  r^ents.  M.  Dei^a- 
rosse. — No.  4,  July- August  Fun^ndllesy  tombeauz  et  honneurs  rendus  aux 
morts^  Madagascar.    A.  Jullv. 

r4.  M6Iuaine.  (Paris.)  Vol.  VII.  No.  3,  May-June,  1894.  —  Le  grand  Dinble 
d'argcnt.  H.  Gaidoz.  —  La  procedure  du  jcQne.  IV.  Dans  la  Utt^rature  fran- 
gdse  dumoyen-Sge.  J.  COURAYB  DU  PARC. — Airs  de  danse  du  Morbihan  de  In 
collection  Mah^  analjrstfs  au  point  de  vue  de  T^l^ment  r\  thinique.  E  DE 
SciIotnTZ-ADAriRSKY. —  La  Fasciii.ition.  (Continued.)  J.  TucHMAN'N. — 
No.  4,  July-Augiist.  Le  Cinq  centennaire  de  Mdusine.  H.  Gaiooz.  —  Saint 
Eloi.  —  H.  Gaidoz. 

15.  Revue  des  Traditions  poptilalres.  (Paris.)  VoL  IX.  No.  5»  May,  1894. 
Mtriirs  ^pulaires.  La  cuisine  des  enfants  dans  les  camp>agnes,  du  pays  Messin. 
A.  0£  Lazarque.  (Continued  in  No.  7*)  —  Usages  et  superstitions  de  Mai.  i. 
Le  vin  de  Mai.  2.  £n  Allemagne.  H.  Heinecke.  —  Les  emfMreintes  menrdU 
leuses.  LI.^LIII.  R.  Basset.  —  No.  €^  June.  D'sur  Tpont  du  nord.  Essai 
de  littdrature  pnpnlairc  compard.  L.  Pintau.  —  Le  taljac  dans  les  traditions,  les 
superstitions,  ct  les  coutumes.  VIII.  Le  tabac  en  Amdrique.  R.  Basset.  (Con- 
tinued in  No.  7  )  ~- Traditions,  superstitions  et  coutumes  du  Menlonnats. 
(Continued.)  J.  B.  A.nurews.  (Continued  in  No.  6.)^  No.  7,  Jutjr.  La  litt^ 
ratiirc  oral?,  les  livrcs  de  colportai^e  et  I'imagcrie.  —  P.  S^BiLLor.  —  Notes  sur 
les  mille  et  unc  nuits.  K.  Basset.  —  Navires  et  matins.  (Several  communica- 
tions.)  —  Les  proverbes  dans  I'epoped  fran9ajse.  —  E.  Bouchbt.  —  Nos.  8-9^ 
August-September.  L*dpope^  argonautlque.  C.  pLotx.  —  Ligendes,  cro^rancei, 
et  superstitions  de  la  Corse.  J.  Fii.ippi.  —  Les  rites  de  la  constriiction.  XX.  Au 
Senegal.  K.  Basset,  —  Les  Vetements.  —  A.  Harou.  —  Les  ordalies.  (Con- 
tinued.)  R.  Basset. 

16.  Wallooin.  (Liige.)  Vol.  II.  Na  %  fulj,  1894.  La  fSte  du  Cbq  en 
Heshaye. — C.  Poit.  —  Li^crenr'e.s  du  Bas-Condroz.   Rr\KiN.  —  No.  8.  La  marche 

'   et  la  procession  di  Sle.  Kolende  a  Gerpinnes  en  Hainaut.    C.  Qltenne.  —  No.  9. 
*"    Un  usage  nuptial. — A.  Tilkin  and  O.  Colson. — No.  10.    Le  jeu  I'animal  d4- 
capit^."- No.  II.  LaToussaint  et  le  Jour  des  imes.  J.  Lejeune  and  O. 

Cot  SON. 

17.  Archivio  per  lo  Btudio  delle  Tradizioni  popolari.  (I'alermo.)  Vol. 
XIII.  No.  z,  April-June,  1894.  Altcraziooe  di  alcuoi  proverbi  in  Sicilia.  G. 
PiTRfc,  —  Fomerole  di  Imprecazioni,  gturamentl  e  salati  della  Sardegna.  —  G. 
Cai  VIA.  —  Delia  pocsia  popolare  sarda.  F.  —  La  vita  dei  conta  lini 
siciliani  del  tempo  andato  descritta  da  essi.  S.  Salomone  Mario.  —  Teste 
sarde  sacre  e  profane.  G.  Ferraro.  No.  3,  July-September  6  Novelle  sopra- 
numerie  alia  Vet&lapancav^iati.  V.  Bettbi.— Usi  venatorii  in  Sicilia.  G.  di 
GiovANKi. — Us^  nuziali  senesL  G.  B.  CoRSL — La  Jettatiira  in  Sard^oa.  F* 
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Vai.t  A.  —  Indovtnclli  tnoltsani.  C.  CiMEGOTTO.  —  MiacelUnea.  Del  preteso  " Jua 
phmx  noctis  '  in  Sicilia.    G.  PriRE. 

18.  Am  TTrquelL  (Ed.  by  F.  S.  Knuaa,  Vieniia.)  Vol.  V.  Nos.  5-6, 1894. 
Eine  Besitzergreifung  im  \j  Jahrhundert.  A.  Wiedemann.  —  Geheime 
Sprachweisen.  Krai'ss.  —  Bauopf  r.  —  Zur  Volkskunde  palastinischer  Juden. 
B.  VV.  SCHIFFER.  (Continued  in  Nos.  7,  8.)  —  Nos.  7,  8.  Wie  sich  Vollts- 
marchsn  verbreUen.  H.  F.  FEiL8eit& — Zur  Etbnographie  der  ostgalislsdiea 
Judcn.     M.  Landau.  —  Einige  Bemerkungen  iiber  dm  '^Mond"  im  heutigoi 

Glaubeii  Hes  iv Tviv(  I'tjn  \'olkrs.     (),  ScHf"!  !  . 

19.  Mittiieiluugeu  der  AiiUuopoiO{p^sciieu  GeseUschaft  iu  Wieu.  ^Vienna.) 
Vol.  XXIV.  No.  3,  1894.  Der  Eskimo-Dialect  des  Cumberland-Sundes.  F. 
Boas. —  N'u  5.  Die  gcographische  Vcrbreitung  der  Todtenbretter.   W.  Helm. 

20.  Zeitachrift  des  Vereins  ftir  VolBkimde.  (Berlin.)  Vol.  IV.  No.  3,  1894. 
Das  £i  al^  kustnogonisiclie  Vorbicilung.  F.  LUKAS.  —  Die  Zahien  in  danischen 
Brauch  und  Volksglauben.  H.  F.  Feilbbrg.  —  Die  H6Ue  auf  Island.  K. 
M  vrutR.  —  Die  Sitten  der  Tiirkcn  in  Bulgarien.  S.  IraNOFF.  (Continued  in 
No.  4.) — Has-  und  Hofmarchen.  F.  Ii.wor.  —  Der  Schut  im  Volksglauben. 
(Continued.)  —  P.  Sartoke.  (Continued  in  No.  4.)  —  Der  Volksiumliche  Kalen- 
deiiglaubs  in  Ungani.  A.  Herrmann. —  No.  4.  Aus  Gossensass,  Arbeit  und 
BraucI)  in  Haus,  Feld,  Wald,  und  Aim.  M.  Rehsener. —  Gracowalachlscbe 
Sitten  und  Gebrauclie.  G.  Sajaktzis. —  Das  Kinderlied  vom  Herrn  von  Ninive. 
J.  BoLTE. —  Der  iod  in  Munde  des  Mecklenburgischen  Volkes.    R.  Wossidlo. 

—  Beitrage  zur  deutscben  Volkskunde  aus  Slteren  Quellen.  F.  Vogt. — Tiro- 
lische  Volksdichtung.    A.  PiciiLER.  —  Klcine  Metteilungcn.  —  Biicheranzeigen. 

21.  Zeitachrift  fiir  Verglelchende  Litteratnrgeachlchte.  (Berlin.)  Vol. 
XVII.  No.  I,  1894.    Der  Vergesscnheit  in  der  Nibelungensagc.  O.  L.  JiRlCZEK. 

32.  desky  LUI.  (Prague.)  Vol.  III.  No.  3,  1894.  (Titles  given  in  transla- 
tion.) The  people  and  its  tales.  V.  Tille.  (Continved  in  No.  4.) — Names 
of  the  national  costume  of  the  Slovaks  F.  Pastrkek.  —  Riddles  of  the  old 
Ciecks.  C.  ZlBRT. —  No.  4.  Our  national  song.  O,  Hostlnsky.  —  Magical 
Slovak  fonnulc.  L.  R.  PodjavorinskX. — Some  superstitions  relating  to  tbe 
rustic  labors  of  the  past  century.  M.  Dvorak.  —  How  animals  talk.  Slovak 
traditions.  J.  ^iz'mX)^.  —  Stories  of  hidden  treasures  in  the  South  of  Ilohcmia. — 
Magical  instructions  in  the  environs  of  Tyn  on  Vltava.  M.  Stanek.  —  The 
ombrometre  (superstition)  of  civilized  persons.  C.  Zibrt. — Water,  fire,  and 
earth  according  to  tradition  of  peasants  in  Htialecho.    A,  Tomicek. 

23.  Ethnologische  Mittelungen  au9  Ungarn.  (Budapest.)  Vol.  VIII.  Nos 
5-6,  August,  1893.  Ueber  die  hcidnische  Religion  der  Wogulen.  B.  Munkacsi 

—  11.  Kdnig  Mathias  und  Peter  Ger^b.  (Ein  bulgarisches  Guslarenlied  ans 
Bosnien.)  F.  S.  Krai  ss  -— Dei  Holzbau  der  Palovzen.  K.  Papai. —  Dans 
gro.s-sc  Sammelwerk  fur  bulirarischen  Folklore.  F.  S.  Kra?"^*;.  —  Kartonspieler- 
glauben  aus  Ungam.  A.  Herrmann.  —  Kerbholzer  der  Wandcrzigeuncr.  A. 
Herrmann. — Aus  dem  Volksglauben  der  Schwaben.  I.  Besprechungsformein 
(Ansprechungcn).  L.  MatyXs. —  Bulgariscbes  Georgslied.  A.  STRAUSS.— 
Kinderschrecker  und  Kinderrauber  in  der  maoA'arischen  VolksubeiiieCenang*  (I* 
Szd  passzonyolk  =  Sch^ine  Frauen.)  L.  Kalmany. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FOLK-LORE  SOCIETY  (1894). 

.Awri/tfiv/— Alcfe  Porlier,  New  Orkstnt,  la. 

First  Vice- Pre '.iJrnt —  Washington  Matthews,  Washington,  D.  C< 
Second  Vice-Fresidtnt —  J.  Owen  Dorsey,  Washington,  D.  C. 

CMMtftf— Fhuu  Boas,  New  Yorfc,  N.  Y.;  John  G.  Bourke,  Fort  Ethan  Allen,  Vt; 

Daniel  G.  Erintun,  rhiludclphia,  Pa.;  Alexander  F.  Chamberlain,  Worcester,  Mass. ;  Mat- 
toon  M.  Curtis,  Cleveland,  O. ;  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  Washington,  D.  C;  George  Bird  Grin* 
ndl*  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Otis  T.  Mason*  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Frederic  W.  Putnam, 
Cambridge,  Mass.  CounciUors  ex  offieto,  as  Presidents  of  Local  Uranchcs :  H.  Carring- 
ton  Bolton.  New  York,  N.  Y.;  John  Readc;,  Montreal,  P.  Q.;  W.  U.  Schofidd.  Gao»- 
bridge,  Mass. 

Ftrmanent  Secretary  —  VtWWim  Wells  Newell,  Cambri^je,  Mais. 

Corrrfpi^ndini;  Secrelary  —  J.  Walter  Fewkcs,  Boston,  MasS. 
Treasurer  —  John  H.  liiniun.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Clira«fr— Stewart  Culin,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FOLK-LORE  SOCIETY 

roil  THB  YEAR  Z894. 
HONORARY  MEMBERS. 


John  Batchelor,  Hakodate,  Japan. 
Daniel  G.  Brinton,  Philadelphia,  Px 
Franckoo  Adolpho  Coelbo,  Lisbon,  Portu- 
gal. 

Henry  Gaddoc,  Paris,  France. 

Geurgc  l.ntirenccGomme.  London, England. 

Horatio  Hale,  Clinton,  Ont. 


Jean  Karlowicz,  Warsaw,  Poland. 

Friedrlch  S.  Krauss,  Vienna,  Austria. 
Kaark  Krohn,  Helsingfont,  Finland. 
Giuseppe  Pitr^,  Palermo,  Sicily. 
John  \V.  Powell,  Washington,  D.  C 

Paul  Scbillot,  r.iris,  Fr.incc. 
Edward  B.  1  ylur,  London,  iuigland. 


LIFK  MKMT5FRS. 


William  H.  Beadleston,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Eugene  F.  Bliss,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Henry  Carrington  Bolton,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Daniel  G.  lUiiuon,  Philadclp'u.i,  Pa. 
Mrs.  Henry  Draper,  New  York.N.  Y. 


Willard  Fiske,  Florence,  Italy. 

Joseph  E.  Gillinghain,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

John  H.  Hinton,  New  Voric,  N.  Y. 

Henry  Char!(-<;  T.ra,  Phil.ii!elpl)i.!,  Pn 
William  Wells  NcwcU,  Cambridge,  M*s». 


ANNUAL  MEMBERS. 


Frank  Abbott,  M.  D.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Hon.  John  Abercromby,  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land. 

F.  G.  Adams,  Topcka,  Kans. 
Isaac  Adlcr.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Mary  Agnew,  Orange,  N.  J. 
Miss  Abby  Langdon  Alger,  Boston,  MasS. 
Mr.  Herbert  B.  Ames,  Montreal.  P.  Q. 
Mrs.  D.  A.  Andrews,  Boston,  Mass. 
Charles  A.  Appleton,  \.  w  ^'()rk.  N.  Y. 
Richard  L.  A.shhurst,  Philadelphia,  I'a. 
Wis^  Marie  J.  Auguslin,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Samuel  P.  Avery,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Edwanl  £.  Ayer,  Chicaigo,  lU. 

Misa  Aliea  Ifobd  Bacon,  Hampten,  Va. 


James  Bain,  Jr.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
A.  Prescott  Baker,  Newport,  R.  I. 
Charles  C.  Baldwin,  Cleirehmd.  Ohia 
Mrs.  Marv  M.  Bairlay.  Milwaukee,  Wis, 
W.  A.  Bardwell,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
AMred  C.  Barnes,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
J.  Davis  Bamett,  Stratford,  Ont. 
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stomach  bitters,  cancer,  lii ;  cardiac  trou- 
bles, comets,  conception,  swollen  breasts, 
etc.,  122 ;  bladder,  consumption,  cosmet- 
ics,  123;   crispilla;,  cross,  124 ;  cross- 
eyed   men,    dandruff,  delivery,  drago, 
dream-book,  125;  dysentery,  sore  eyes, 
evil  eye,  fevers,  fire-worship,  127  ;  fishing, 
fits  and  swoons,  128 ;  hemorrhoids,  har- 
vest, the  heavens,  horse-shoes,  sweating 
images,  129 ;  black  ink,  insecticide.  Si. 
John's  day,  keening,  lightning,  lodestone, 
'■^0  i  love-philters,  lumbago,  yjj  marri- 
guan  or  Indian  hemp,  rj^ ;  marriage  div- 
ination, medidas  or  measures,  melancholia, 
menstrual  troubles,  mescal,  135;  moon- 
lore,  mortuary  ceremonies,  cutting  nails 
and  hair,  136;  new  water.  New  Year, 
nose-bleed,  noucr  I'aiguilctte,  rj2 ;  num- 
bers, omens,  paralysis,  pilgrimages,  1 3S ; 
placenta,  rheumatism,  saliva,  skunk,  smok- 
ing, smallpox,  tima  or  scab,  v^;  snake 
bite,  insect  bites,  stiff  neck,  sting  of  bee, 
toloachi,  140;    toothache,  transference, 
cures  by,        ;   urinary  organs,  warts, 
weather  signs,  witchcraft,  142 ;  prayers  to 
counteract  witchcraft,  144. 

Ceremonies  : 

Burial,  2i  2O1  §2.  U^.  LS4.  L52i  ^oZi 
2«i  HJ.  32i  IlS,  3^  clothing, 
ofTered  to  images,  j2i^ ;  eclipses,  2^ ;  "of 
the  fox  "  (ainu),  ^  harvest,  129;  initia- 
tion of  Angakok,  213;  marriage,  2^-7; 
name -giving,  j^i  planting,  187^  24! ; 
Walpi  Flute  observances,  265. 
Chamberlain,  A.  F.,  A  Kootenay  Legend, 
the  Coyote  and  the  Mountain  Spirit, 

f'harms,  spells,  11 1,  113. 

Chatelain,  African  Races: 
African  F^thnology,  theories  of,  289;  sur- 
vey of  continent,  231 ;  pygmy  races,  292; 
origins,  2^2;  characteristics  of  Hamites, 
293;  Punas,  294 ;  only  one  black  race  in 
Africa,  2^;  opposite  views  respectiog  | 


mentality  of  negroes,  300;  political  future 
of  languages,  302. 

Chatelain,       African  Fetishism,  303. 

Cinderella,  origin  of,  ^o^ 

Circuit,  sinistral,  272. 

Cole,  P.  A.,  New  England  Funerals  : 

Order  of  funerals,  217  ;  dressing  for 
grave,  217 ;  flowers  unknown,  218;  neces- 
sity of  looking  on,  or  touching  corpse, 
refreshments,  21S;  mourning,  218 ; 
telling  the  bees,  219;  superstitions  re- 
garding death,  219;  private  bur)ing- 
grounds,  219 ;  tea  drinkings,  220;  tolling 
of  bell,  220 ;  hearses,  220;  mourning 
ring.s,  2zi.  ;  euphemistic  expressions  con- 
cerning death,  aiij  the  word  "poor," 
222 ;  mourning-pieces,  222 ;  survival  of 
phrases.  22?- 

Culin,  S.,  Retrospect  of  the  Folk-lore  of  the 
Columbian  Exposition,  51. 

Customs  : 

Courtship,  negro,  142,214;  fishing,  Es- 
kimo, 211;  ;  funeral,  see  Ceremonies  ; 
gashing  by  way  of  penance,  ^  ;  tug-of- 
war,  174  ;  "  shouts  "  of  negroes, 

Days : 

Christmas,  124;  Good  Friday,  227 ; 
New  Year,  rj2  ;  St.  John's  Day,  123,130, 

Divination,  signs,  omens :  42,  loS^  rj8, 
252. 

Dorsey,  G.  A.,  Ceremony  of  the  Quichuas  of 
Peru  : 

Ruins  of  Cuzco,  sacrificial  stone-heaps, 
307  ;  cave-burial,  308 ;  ceremony  at  caves, 
invocation,  drink-offering,  309. 
Dreams,  12^,  227. 

Epitaphs,  nS, 

Fcwkes,  J.  Walter,  The  Walpi  Flute  Ob- 
servance ;  a  study  of  primitive  drama- 
tization : 

Myth  and  ritual,  265 ;  Flute  chief,  265 ; 
Bear  chief,  266;  winter  ceremony,  268; 
summer  observance,  220;  first  day,  272 ; 
second  day,  275;  third  day,  fourth  day, 
£26;  fifth  day,  228;  sixth  day,  223.;  sev- 
enth day,  2£Ll ;  eighth  day,  ninth  day, 
284 ;  migration  legend,  287;  explanation  of 
plates,  28S ;  plates,  of  figurines,  tiles  from 
altar,  rattle,  prayer-stick. 
Folk-Lore  Scrap-Book : 

Beliefs  of  Southern  negroes  concern- 
ing hags,  66 ;  the  settlement  and  early 
social  condition  of  Kentucky,  R.  T. 
Durrett,    150;  ritual  regarded  as  the 
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dramatization  of  myth,  W.  W.  Newell, 
248 ;  Navajo  rite-myths,  W.  Matthews, 
249;  intelligence  and  originality  of  primi- 
tive man,  K.  Boas,  250 ;  mortuary  cus- 
toms and  beliefs  of  South  Carolina 
negroes,  May  A.  Waring,  118;  sacred- 
ness  of  the  North,  J.  O'Neill,  330. 

Folk-Tales  of  Angola,  6ij  31  \. 

Future  Life,  21^ 

Games,  260.  262.  ^Sfi. 

Grinncll,  G.  B.,  A  Pawnee  Star  Myth,  the 
Star-Hoy,  ig?. 

Hale,  Horatio,  The  Fall  of  Hochclaga : 
St.  Lawrence  Indians  in  1535,  i ;  Ho- 
chelaga,  town  on  site  of  Montreal,  2; 
fate  of  inhabitants,  3;  Wyandots  of  An- 
dcrdon  Reserve,  4;  meaning  of  name 
Wyandot,  6 ;  persistence  of  Wyandot  tra- 
dition, 6j  legend  of  King  Sastarets,  L 
2;  reminiscence  of  migration  from  the 
East,  allusions  in  the  Jesuit  Relations, 
9;  accounts  of  wars  of  Hurons  and  Iro- 
quois, m;  narration  of  Clarke,  li;  con- 
firmatory evidence,  ijj  historical  value  of 
modern  tradition,  ij. 
Hamilton,  J.  C,  Two  Algonquin  Legends: 
St.  Peter's  Reserve,  2Qi ;  the  Loon, 
202 ;  the  Ka-Kak^,  2Q2. 

Images : 

Sweating,  129;  clothed,  325. 
Indian  tribes  : 

Algonkin.  2ot.  253;  Apache,  81 ;  Choc- 
taw, ;  Cree,  aJ2 ;  Kootenay,  195,  ifki ; 
Maya,  243;  Nahua,  243;  Micmac,  163; 
Navajo,  185;  Pawnee,  132.;  Peruvian, 
307  ;  Sioux,  20i;  Tusayan,  26s. 
Journals,  8j,  182,  336. 

Language,  sacred,  of  Eskimo,  47. 

Local  Meetings,  and  other  Notices  : 

Proceedings  of  local  branches :  Boston, 
22,  31r ;  Cambridge,  £8^  256^  322  ; 
I^uisiana,  ts3;  Montreal,  26,  160  ;  New 
York,  28:  Folk -Lore  Societies  :  Chicago, 
162 ;  Hampton,  Va.,  •](),  163,  2^8  ;  Italy, 
79.  International  Congress  of  Anthro- 
pology, 22;  Mary  Hemenway,  in  niemo- 
riam,  2^;  American  Association  for  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  257  ;  Harvard 
Folk- Lore  Club.  323. 

Louisiana  Folk-Tales,  317. 

Matthews,  Washington,  Songs  of  Sequence 
of  the  Navajos : 
Talents  necessary  for  Navajo  shaman 


i8s  ;  song  of  the  "6rst  dancers,"  18s  ; 
songs  consist  largely  of  meaningless  voca- 
bles, iM;  songs  of  the  "  house-god,"  1S7 ; 
accompanying  myth,  182 ;  songs  repre- 
senting planting,  the  growth  of  corn,  etc., 
falling  rain,  187-192 ;  songs  of  harvest- 
ing and  carrying  home,  193. 

Medicine,  popular,  up.  1 S4.  221;. 

Moore,  Mrs.  Ruby  A.,  Superstitions  from 
Georgia : 

Silver  bullets  fatal  to  ghosts,  309 ;  babes 
not  to  be  measured,  309 ;  thanking  for 
combing  hair,  309;  cutting  baby's  finger, 
30Q ;  cutting  dcer<laws,  309  ;  moon  su- 
perstitions, ;  dream  of  snakes,  of  eggs, 
309;  charm  against  owl's  cr>',  309 ;  plant- 
ing superstition,  etc,  jio  ;  various  super- 
stitions, 310 ;  how  superstitions  have  been 
brought  over  from  Africa,  310. 
Music : 

Noted,  i63. 228;  primitive,  theory  of,i6s. 
Mythology : 

Ainu,  ;  Alaskan  Eskimo,  205;  Maya, 
241 ;  Navajo,  182 ;  Tusayan,  287. 

N.-iture,  phenomena  of : 

Air,  2J,  24_;  cloud,  274  ;  comets,  120 ; 
directions,  six  principal,  zjj  ;  earth,  22 ; 
heaven,  22;  fire,  I22  »  lightning,  130,  271, 
286;  moon,  136, 141.  206, 10s  ;  north,  320; 
rain,  2^  24».  266;  rainbow,  too ;  stars, 
129, 197  ;  sun,  21^  25, 3^  205;  underworld, 
21,  i£& ;  water,  137. 

Newell,  W.  W.,  American  Versions  of  the 
Ballad  of  the  Elfin  Knight,  232-23;;. 

Notes  and  Queries : 

Burial  custom  formerly  observed  in  the 
naval  service,  G.  P.  Bradley,  62 ;  on  the 
origin  of  some  popular  oaths,  J.  M.  Lc- 
moine,  69;  the  origin  of  Cinderella,  W. 
W.  Newell,  20;  proposed  edition  of  the 
works  of  Reinhold  Kohler,  F.  S.  Krauss, 
22;  Jewish  folk-life  in  America,  F.  S. 
Krauss,  qz^  folk-tales  of  Angola,  I  S2 ; 
folk-belief  in  the  Virginia  lowlands,  i  ^3  ; 
"spirituals"  and  shouts  of  Southern  ne- 
groes, A.  M.  U.  Christensen,  154 ;  de- 
mon worship  in  southern  India,  Bulmer, 
156;  folk-lore  of  Marblehead,  Mass.,  S. 
B.  Farmer,  253 ;  tale  of  the  skunks  (In- 
dian, from  Gasp^,  P.  Q.),  253 ;  ballad  of 
Sweet  William  and  Gentle  Jenny,  253 ; 
stone  flakes  used  for  gashing  by  way  of 
penance,  321 ;  clothed  images,  G.  M.  God- 
den,  321 ;  Maya  glyph  for  word  Pax,  M. 
N.  Saville.  322. 

Notes  on  Publications  Received,  129,  33t' 
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Oath,  A  RemarkaUA^  60. 
Oaths,  60,  69. 
Objects,  inanimate : 

Horn,  114;  Milk,  115;  Ston^4^ 

Paraphernalia  of  worship  : 

Altar,  266k  275;  xnidets,  aspergil, 

2-] 2  ;  hnd'^i^s  nf  pi  iols,  266;  "  biill-rn.irer," 

373 ;  clay  balls,  2^4 ;  doad-eUbs,  266;  cyl- 
inders, 283;  feather  offerings,  2<S6  ;  fetish 

b;i;;s,    i~l  ;    figuriaes,    z(/t  ;   meal,  ; 
paiutings,  282 ;  pollen,  268,  27 1  ;  prayer- 
Midcs,  268,  2S9;  rattles,  269,  7&b\  »and, 
269  ;  tray,  272  ;  water-rattlc^  282. 
Plants  in  folk-lore  and  myth : 

Alder,  28;  aloe,  135;  bean,  189 ;  com, 
176^  187,  241,  272;  elm,  29;  hemp,  120, 
134;  maiden-hair,  115;  mniEe,  176;  mis- 
tletoe, 76;  oak,  76;  pumpkin,  323;  sun- 
flower, a86 ;  tobacco^ 34, 272,374;  willow, 
26. 

Porter,  J,  Hampden,  Notes  on  the  Moun- 
tadn  Whites  of  the  Allcghanics  t 

N'lmilK  r  of  these  |KO[)le,  four  miIlior;S, 
105;  sources  of  the  population,  105; 
physical  and  mental  conditions,  106;  dread 
of  witchcraft,  107  ;  signs  and  omens,  108  ; 
spectral  appearances,  109 ;  popular  medi- 
cine, 1 11  ;  charms,  iia;  dcgeneraqf  of 
witchenf^  114  ;  counteraction  of  spells, 
114  ;  cat  as  witrh,  115;  toads,  116;  meas- 
uring infants,  116;  burning  bewitched  an- 
imals, 116. 

Priests,  of  Navajos.  185. 

Publications  Rcceivet^  177, 

Races  and  Localities  : 

African,  76,  289,  303,  306;  Ainu,  15; 
Allcghanies,  105;  Angola,  61,  311  ;  Cey- 
lon, 157  s  Chinese,  44;  Eskimo,  45,  205, 
209  ;  Georgia,  305  ;  Honduras,  237  ;  India, 
15C;  Ireland,  224;  Kentucky,  1 50 ;  Lou- 
isiana, 15S;  Mexico,  119;  New  England, 
217;  North  Carcdina,  305;  Fsra,  307; 
Virginia,  153. 

Rel%ion,  African,  303, 316. 

Riddles,  33a, 

Savitle,  M.     A  Compmtlvtt  Study  of  the 
Graven  Giypha  of  CofNUi  and  Quirigmt 


Stelx  of  Copan,  237 ;  glyph  introdo- 
rit\^  inscriptions,  238;  month  Pax,  239;  , 
inipuiLuicc  of  rains  ^41  \  planting  cere- 
monies, 241 ;  May  feasts  among  Mayas 
and  Nahuas,  242;  god  of  the  eastwiiid, 
the  rain-god,  343. 
Smith,  H.  I.,  Notes  on  Eskimo  Tradl^ 
tions  : 

Oliingwa,  209  ^  tales  concerning  girts 
who  married  bones  of  whale  and  ea^^e^ 
210;  initiation  of  Angakok,  213. 

Songs  <ii5i  310. 

Spirits  and  Ghosts,  19, 21,  24,  109,  195. 
Supcrstitiona: 

Backbone,  17;  ra«!t  skin  of  hngs,  67; 
children,  tirsl  tarried  out,  305 ;  cross,  1 19, 
124,  127;  cros»«7ed  men,  125;  birth- 
marks,  22-  ;  disease,  transference  of,  141  ; 
double  fruits,  35  \  dress  turned,  227 ;  cu- 
phemisms,  221 ;  evil  eye,  226^  227;  hair, 
137,  227,  305;  horse-shoe,  129;  iron, 
327  ;  nails,  cuttings  of,  136,  305  j  knots, 
226;  lode^tone,  131  ;  measuring,  itfi, 
135,  226,  305 ;  mirror,  305  ;  names  of 
dead,  37 ;  photographs,  43 ;  putting  on 
hand,  315;  saliva,  139,  2S2  ;  salt,  310; 
shoe  thrown,  257  ;  stirring  jellies,  306; 
telling  bees,  tt9  \  tonchi^g  dead,  306b 

Talcs  and  Legends,  27, 45, 61, 195, 197, 

225,  ?5^,  ?S7. 
Thompson,  K.  P.,  Folk-Lore  from  Ireland  : 
Animal  tile:  alplolcer  (?),  eat,  cock, 
cricket,  fox,  224 ;  hare,  magpie,  robin, 
spider,  weazel,  225;  popoUur  medicine, 
fbrefinger,  healing  man,  235;  healing 
power,  liurlis,  loosening  knots,  nicasurinf^ 
cure,  scurvy,  sore  eyes,  sore  throat,  226  i 
toothache,  warts,  227;  various  sttpenti- 
tions,  Urthmarks,  dreams,  a  turned  dreas, 
evil  eye,  cutting  the  hair,  Iran,  227. 

Waste-Bxsket  of  Words: 

Mancvcllings,  Rcoenl^  IjOU 
Witchcraft  and  Magic: 

Black  and  white,  107,  113:  bnndiasoi 

twigs,  154;  burning  bewitched  objects, 
116;  cats,  36;  counter-charms,  114, 
I42f  »43.  '54. 323;  lycanthropy,  1131  lO- 
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SIXTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FOLK- 
LORE SOCIETY. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Columbian  University, 

Washington,  D.  C  ,  on  December  27  and  28. 

The  Society  was  called  to  order  at  1 1  a.  m.  In  the  absence  of 
Proi  Alcee  Fortier,  President  of  the  Society,  Prof.  Otis  T.  Mason 
took  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  the  President.  In  this  commu- 
nication  Plofessor  Fortier  expressed  his  regret  at  being  deprived  of 
the  pleasure  he  had  anticipated  in  meeting  his  colleagues,  his  ab- 
sence being  rendered  necessary  by  sickness  and  death  in  his  family. 

No  person  took  a  greater  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  American 
Folk-Lore  Society,  the  establishment  of  which  had  given  a  remark- 
able impulse  to  research  and  study  in  this  department.  Of  the  in- 
terest thus  awakened,  he  was  made  aware  by  letters  from  different 
parts  of  the  country.  It  was  to  be  desired  that  this  branch  of  know- 
ledge should  be  included  in  the  course  of  studies  of  colleges  and 
reading  circles.  The  Society,  he  thought,  had/eason  to  be  satisfied 
with  its  Journal  and  with  the  reception  of  the  first  volume  of  its 
memoirs.  Professor  Fortier  referred  to  other  eiristing  folk-lore  soci- 
eties and  their  progress,  and  concluded  by  expressing  his  regards  to 
members  present  at  the  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  H.  Carrington  Bolton,  the  Secretary  was  di- 
rected to  express  the  regrets  of  the  Society  at  the  enforced  absence 

of  its  President. 

The  Report  of  the  Council  for  the  year  1893  was  read,  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

The  financial  disturbances  of  the  year  1894  have  been  so  serious 
that  the  American  Folk-Lore  Society  seems  to  have  reason  for  self- 
congratulation  in  the  successful  accomplishment  of  its  seventh  year. 
The  number  of  annual  members,  by  whose  fees  the  operations  cif  the 
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Society  are  mainly  supported,  remains  about  the  same  as  at  the 
close  of  the  previous  year,  something  more  than  five  hundred  names, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary,  now  standing  on  the  books 

of  the  Society. 

This  number,  however,  is  altogether  inadequate  for  the  purposes 
to  be  accomplished.  It  would  seem  that  it  ought  to  be  possible  to 
increase  the  membership  to  one  thousand,  a  support  which  would 
enable  the  Society  to  carry  out  at  least  a  part  of  the  ends  ii4iicb  it 
ought  to  promote.  Members  are  urged,  individually,  to  do  all  in 
their  power  to  make  known  the  existence  and  work  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

During  the  present  year  the  series  of  Memoirs  of  the  American 
Folk-Lore  Society  has  been  bep^un  with  the  publication  of  the  "Folk- 
Tales  of  Angola,"  by  Mr.  Hell  Chatelain.  Tlic  Council  feel  that  the 
Society  has  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  this  first  volume,  which 
in  their  opinion  is  thoroughly  creditable.  The  relation  of  these  Af- 
rican myths  to  those  of  American  negroes  makcb  sucii  aii  introduc- 
tion to  the  series  appropriate  as  an  indication  of  the  broad  objects 
of  the  Society. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Memoirs,  "  Louisiana  Folk-Tales*  m 

French  Dialect  and  English  Translation,"  collected  and  edited  by  Prol 
Alc6e  Fortier,  with  English  translation,  is  now  in  the  press,  and  will 
shortly  be  ready  for  distribution.    Subscribers  to  the  Publication 
Fund  will  therefore  obtain  in  return  for  their  contribution  for 
two  volumes  of  the  series. 

The  f«"es  of  annual  members  are  at  present  only  sufficient  to  prop- 
erly publish  the  organ  oi  the  Society,  the  "Journal  of  American 
Folk-Lore.*'  The  publication  of  the  Manoirs  must  therefore  stand 
on  an  independent  financial  basis.  In  order,  therefor^  to  allow  of 
such  publication,  an  annual  subscription  of  ten  dollars  has  been  in- 
stituted,  the  Society  thus  obtaining  from  each  such  contributor  seven 
dollars  for  the  Publication  Fund,  in  addition  to  the  regular  fee  of 
three  dollars,  which  entitles  him  to  a  copy  of  the  Journal.  During 
the  year  1894  have  been  received  subscriptions,  insuring  about  six 
hundred  dollars  for  additinn:il  publication.  In  iModucing^  two  vol- 
umes of  the  Memoirs,  by  the  aid  of  this  sum  and  of  its  reserve  funds, 
the  Society  has  done  all  in  its  power. 

The  work  of  the  Society,  however,  ought  not  absolutely  to  be 
confined  to  publication.  Constant  opportunities  occur,  in  which  a 
doubtful  subject  could  be  elucidated  by  research,  provided  that  it 
were  possible  to  defray  the  inevitable  expenses  of  the  observer. 
Whether  among  negroes  of  the  United  States,  in  French  Canada,  or 
Spanish  Mexico,  or  even  among  the  white  population  of  isolated  dis- 
tricts, interesting  material  is  lost,  because  there  is  no  adequate  means 
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of  providiiig  for  its  record.  The  Journal,  with  small  outlay,  could 
be  made  veiy  much  more  creditable  to  American  scholarship.  If 
the  number  of  ten-dollar  subscribers  could  be  increased  to  three 

hundred,  the  Society  would  then  be  in  possession  of  a  revenue 
enabling  it  to  accomplish  a  work  in  some  measure  proportional  to 
the  extent  o£  the  field. 

Persons  interested  in  primitive  life  and  in  the  study  of  oral  tradi- 
tion arc  caiucbLly  urged  to  assist  in  forwarding  the  plans  of  the  So- 
ciety. As  the  scope  of  its  labors  indnde  the  whole  oontiaent,  the 
assistance  of  persons  interested  m  Americana,  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  may  fairly  be  urged  to  aid  in  its  support. 
Whatever  help  is  given  to  this  Society,  and  to  its  publications,  will 
assist  in  giving  an  impulse  to  both  private  and  public  research. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  publications  of  the  Society,  and  to  in- 
crease popular  interest  in  the  subject,  it  is  desirable  to  promote  local 
meetings.  It  would  seem,  that  in  any  large  city,  it  ouL^ht  to  be 
possible  to  hold  at  least  a  few  such  meetings  in  I  he  course  of  the 
winter,  in  which  subjects  connected  with  folk-lore  might  be  discussed. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  adopted. 

The  Annual  Report  for  the  year  1894,  made  by  the  Treasurer  to 
the  Council,  was  tead  in  abstract. 

Balance,  January  i,  1894  ^11677.05 

Annual  fees  received  .       .  •     ,      .       .  1,248.90 

Subscriptions  to  Publication  Fund  .....  673.00 
Sales  of  "Folk-Tales  of  Angola"  to  members    .       .  7900 
•*    **  volumes  of  Journal  **      "      .       .       .  3000 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  sales  of  Journal  .      .      .  141.96 
"    "         "    "  "FoUc-Tales  of  Angola"  348.69 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

To  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  manufacturing  five  num- 
bers of  the  Journal,  mailing  expenses,  circularization, 
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"  Folk-Tales  of  Angola  "  circularization,  etc.  .       .  I,2II.20 
Necessary  expenses  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  for  print- 
ing, etc   74.40 
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The  next  business  being  the  election  of  officers,  it  was  moved 

thr^t  the  Chair  appoint  n  committee  to  report  nominations.  The 
Chair  named  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  Capt.  J.  G.  Bourke,  Mr.  W.  W. 
Newell. 

This  concluded  the  business  of  the  morning  session. 

At  3  p.  M.  the  Society  was  called  to  order,  the  chair  being  occu* 
pied  by  Rev.  J.  Owen  Dorsey.  The  Society  proceeded  to  the  read- 
ing  of  papers,  as  follows : — 

Washington  Matthews,  Major  and  Surgeon,  U.  S.  A :  "A  Navajo 

Myth." 

R.  R.  Motcn,  Hampton,  Va. :  "  Negro  Folk-Songs." 
William  Wells  Newell,  Cambridge,  Mass. :  "Theories  of  the  Diffu- 
sion of  Folk-Tales." 

Prof.  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  Boston,  Mass. :  *'  Illustrations  of  the 

Codex  of  Cortez." 

In  the  evening,  from  8  to  lo^  the  Society  was  tendered  a  recep- 
tion in  the  Washington  Qut^  by  the  Anthropological  Society  of 
Washington,  and  the  Woman's  Anthropological  Society.  The  re- 
ceiving committee  consisted  of  Prof.  O.  T.  Mason,  Miss  Alice  C 
Fletcher,  Dr.  J.  Owen  Dorsey.  The  jMrogramme  consisted  of  the 
rendition,  by  the  phonograph  and  vocally,  of  selections  from  the 
music  of  the  North  American  Indians.  Major  J.  W.  Powell  intro- 
duced the  speakers,  making  remarks  on  the  study  of  Indian  music, 
and  on  the  collectors  connected  with  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  who 
bad  devoted  time  to  its  examination.  Dr.  J.  Washington  Matthews 
presented^  by  means  of  the  phonograph,  Navajo  songs,  explaining 
the  character  and  use  of  the  several  pieces.  Mr.  Frank  Hamilton 
Gushing  sang  several  Zufii  songs,  and  Rev.  J.  Owen  Dorsey  those 
of  Sioux.  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  with  Mr.  La  Flesche*  sang 
Omaha  songs  connected  with  the  ritual  of  the  Peace  Pipe.  Professor 
Mason  made  remarks  on  the  value  of  the  investigations  now  in 
progress,  as  connected  with  the  theory  of  the  musical  scale,  and 
with  ethnologic  research. 

On  Friday,  December  28,  the  Society  was  called  to  order  at  10 
A.  M.,  and  sat  until  one,  the  afternoon  session  being  at  2  p.  m.,  and 
the  reading  of  papers  continued  in  the  evening,  from  eight  to  ten. 
The  papers  presented  were  as  follows : — 

Rev.  J.  Owen  I>orsey,  Washington,  D.  C. :  "Kwapa  Folk-Lore.** 
Frank  Hamilton  Gushing,  Washington,  D.  C:  "Ritualistic  and 
Calendaric  Nature  of  the  Central  American  Codices." 
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John  G.  Bouike^  Captain  3d  Cavaky,  U.  S.  A.:  ** Remarks  on 
Mexican  Folk-Foods." 

Mrs.  Fanny  D.  Bergen,  Cambridge,  Mass. :  **  Burial  and  Holiday 
Customs  and  Beliefs  of  the  Irish  Peasantry." 

Dr.  Thomas  Wilson,  Washington,  D.  C. :  "The  Swastika." 

Prof.  H.  Carrinf^ton  Bolton,  New  York,  N.  Y. :  *' The  Game  of 
Goose,  with  Examples  from  England,  Holland,  Germany,  and  Italy." 

Major  J.  W.  Powell,  Washington,  D.  C.  :  "Interpretation  of 
American  Indian  Folk-Tales." 

Ftof.  Daniel  G.  Brinton,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. :  "The  Interpre- 
tation of  Analogies  in  Folk-Lore." 

Marshall  K.  SaviUe^  New  York,  N.  Y. :  '*  Opportunities  for  Eth- 
nological Invcstig^ation  on  the  Eastern  Coast  of  Yucatan." 

Homer  H.  Kidder,  Cambridge,  Mass. :  "  Origin  of  the  Mide- 
wiwin."   (Ojibwa  Folk-Tale.) 

Zelii  Nuttall,  Philadeiphia,  Pa. :  "A  Note  on  Ancient  Meidcan 
Folk-Lore." 

J.  N.  B.  Hewitt,  Washington,  D.  C. :  "Iroquoian  Concepts  of 

the  Soul." 

Albert  S.  Gatschet,  Washington,  D.  C. :  "  Manito." 
In  the  evening,  by  request,  Prof.  J.  Walter  Fewkes  continued  his 
paper»  which  wss  discussed  by  Mr.  F.  R  Gushing  and  Dr.  D.  G. 

Brinton. 

During  the  afternoon  the  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose 

reported  the  following  nominations  for  1895  :  — 

President :  Washington  Matthews,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  First  Vice- 
President :  J.  Owen  Dorsey,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Second  Vice-Presi- 
dent:  John  G.  Bourke,  Fort  Ethan  Allen,  Vt. 

Councillors,  for  three  years  :  W.  M.  Beauchamp,  Baldwin sville, 
N.  Y. ;  D.  G.  Brinton,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  For  two  years :  Gardner  P.  Stickney,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.   For  one  year :  George  Bird  Grinnell,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  following  were  nominated  by  the  Council,  and  dected  by  the 
Society  to  be  Honorary  Members  :  — 

Prof,  [-"rancis  James  Child,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Prof.  An-^'clo  dc  Gubematis,  Rome,  Italy. 

Prof.  James  G.  Frazer,  Cambridge,  ICngland. 

The  following  publications  were  announced  to  have  been  au- 
thorized by  the  Council  as  the  volumes  of  Memoirs  m  preparation, 
and  hereafter  to  be  included  in  the  series :  — 

Current  Superstitions  collected  from  the  Oral  Tradition  of  English- 
Speaking  Folk  in  America,  by  Mrs.  Fanny  D.  Bergea 

Navajo  Mjrths,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Washington  Mat- 
thews, Major  and  3urgeon,  U.  S.  A 
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The  annual  meeting  for  1895  was  appointed  to  be  held  in  Phila- 
delphia, December  29  and  30. 

At  the  motion  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Gushing,  a  resolution  of  thanks  was 
offered  to  the  presiding  officers  of  the  meeting'. 

At  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Newell,  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
were  voted  to  the  Anthropological  Society  of  Washington,  the 
Woman's  Anthropological  Society,  and  to  the  friends  ol  the  Society 
in  the  city  who  had  been  instrumental  in  the  success  of  the  meet- 
mg. 
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THEORIES  OF  DIFFUSION  OF  FOLK-TALES. 

At  an  Annual  Mectinp:,  general  papers  may  be  in  order.  With 
the  view  of  eliciting  expressions  of  opinion,  and  of  urging  the  im- 
portance of  research,  I  may  be  allowed,  without  profession  of  ori- 
ginality, to  offer  some  account  of  theoretical  conclusions  in  regard  to 
the  dissemination  of  popular  tiaditions. 

I.  The  brothers  Grimm,  and  other  German  investigators  of  the 
first  half  of  the  century,  considered  that  the  legends  and  customs 
surviving  among  any  given  people  were,  for  the  most  part,  a  racial 
heritage,  transmitted  from  remote  prehistoric  epochs ;  these^  it  was 
thought,  were  subject  to  the  mental  alterations  of  successive  ages, 
but  by  a  process  of  internal  change  more  than  by  forei^^n  contact 
The  traditions  of  any  folk  were  regarded  as  truly  expressive  of  its 
own  distinct  national  genius,  its  peculiar  way  of  assimilating  nature 
and  life.  Thus  warm  patriotism  gave  color  and  vitality  to  scientific 
discussion ;  these  writers  desired  to  show  that  Germany,  divided  in 
political  relations,  was  one  in  respect  of  ancestral  belief.  It  was  the 
ambition  of  Jacob  Grimm  to  demonstrate  that  to  the  Teuton  be- 
longed a  faith  as  smcere^  a  mythology  as  essentially  poetic,  though 
not  as  artistically  elaborate,  as  had  been  the  possession  of  classic 
Greece ;  this  task  he  accomplished  in  his  immortal  "  Deutsche  My- 
thologie"  (1835) ;  he  began  by  stating  that  all  legend  (sage)  was  de- 
pendent on  belief  in  deities ;  in  the  course  of  his  examination,  with 
stories  of  ancient  gods,  preserved  in  Norse  song,  he  correlated  their 
survivals  in  modern  superstition,  —  the  Wild  Hunt  with  Woden,  the 
ladybird  (Marienkafer)  with  Freya.  Thus,  existing  legendary  lore 
was  viewed  as  in  great  measure  the  transformation  of  primitive 
piety. 

The  conception  of  primitive  religion  present  to  the  mind  of  the 
Grimms  was,  that  an  original  monotheism  had  been  followed  by 
polytheistic  subdivbion,  and  that  the  mental  character  of  the  first 
period  was  that  of  a  naive  and  poetical  innocence.    Following  the 

same  generally  accepted  doctrine,  Max  Miiller,  In  the  Oxford  lec- 
tures of  1856,  introduced,  with  great  wealth  of  poetical  diction,  a 
peculiar  theory  of  symbolism,  which  found  rapid  acceptance  Re- 
ferring to  Plato's  opinion  that  symbolic  interpretation  of  rnvLhs  was 
uncertain,  and  scarce  worth  the  trouble,  Miiller  declared  that  com- 
parative linguistics  had  now  found  the  key.  Primitive  man,  a  child 
and  philosopher,  expressed  in  figurative  language^  the  sole  means  of 
description  at  his  command,  the  reUtions  of  the  visible  universe ;  a 
succeeding  generation,  only  half  understanding  words  now  obsoles* 
cent,  and  literally  misinterpreting  the  older  poetiy,  took  foots  to  be 
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intended  ;  hence  a  mytho-poetic  age,  in  which  legends  had  their 
birth.  The  vanishing  of  the  dawn  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  for  ex- 
ample, e;ave  rise  to  tales  such  as  the  Sanscrit  legend  of  Urva^j,  who 
is  obliy;ed  Lo  take  her  departure  after  she  bus  looked  on  her  unclad 
spouse.  The  greater  part  of  the  myths  thus  born,  to  use  a  later 
expression,  as  "  a  disease  of  language,"  belonged  to  the  various  pbe^ 
nomena  connected  with  the  orb  of  day ;  hence  the  title  of  *' sun- 
myth/'  under  which  this  system,  recommended  by  its  ability  to 
supply  a  master-key  to  all  locks,  has  bad  a  rapid  and  extraordinaiy 
currency  in  the  popular  thought  of  our  generation ;  early  history, 
theology,  and  fiction  have  all  been  reduced  to  this  category,  and  so 
made  to  lorm  a  halo  about  the  source  of  light,  which  thus  became 
the  cultus  hero  and  poetic  tutor  of  mankind  in  a  greater  degree  than 
affirmed  by  the  ancient  representation  of  that  orb  under  the  name  of 
Apollo.  An  essential  part  of  the  doctrine,  lo  which  has  been  given 
the  title  of  "  Aiyan  origins,"  maintained  that  the  history  of  ideas 
was  kindred  to  the  history  of  language.  Investigators  had  sought 
out  common  roots  preserved  in  the  various  Indo-Germanic  tongues* 
Hindu,  Iranian,  Greek,  Roman,  Lithuanian,  Slavic,  Celtic,  Teutonic; 
in  like  manner,  to  determine  the  mental  possessions  of  the  common 
ancestor,  it  was  only  essential  to  decide  what  myths,  traditions, 
usages,  belonged  to  Aryan  lands ;  while  the  individual  character  of 
each  of  these  offshoots  could  be  fixed  by  observmg  the  additions  or 
changes  made  to  the  universal  heritage.  In  the  hands  of  the  follow- 
ers of  Miiller,  a  sinuiar  view  was  extended  to  the  minor  elements  of 
folk-lore,  games,  nursery  rhymes,  and  the  like,  now  being  presumed 
to  have  originated  in  the  Aryan  family.  This  way  of  lookuig  at  the 
problem  has  continued  to  be  the  fashionable  and  orthodox  view  of 
most  modem  English  writers  on  the  subject,  and  has  been  pretty 
well  assimilated  by  the  public.  The  resemblance  of  the  elements  <^ 
modern  folk-lore  is  thus  explained  by  the  doctrine  that  these  are 
inheritances  from  common  ancestors. 

The  great  German  scholars,  however,  had  not  denied  the  contin- 
ued diflFusion  of  tales,  although  they  considered  that  this  process  was 
slow;  that  any  race  retained  its  traditions  with  giuut  pertinacity, 
and  that  the  main  body  of  its  legends  and  customs  were  truly  racUl 
in  origin.  Tbat  such  diffusion  had  taken  place  was  quite  evident 
by  the  admitted  introduction  of  Christian  legends.  In  notes  to 
"Kinder-  und  HausmSrchen"  (1856),  Wilhelm  Grimm  expressed 
himself  very  much  as  many  writers  of  the  present  day  would  da 
The  connection  between  stories  separated  in  space  and  time  was  to 
be  explained  variously ;  as  certain  thoughts  may  occur  rvervwhere, 
so  similar  marchen  may  arise  independently ;  on  the  other  hand, 
where  this  principle  cannot  be  appUed,  the  likeness  appears  to  arise 
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out  <tf  the  presence  of  the  influence  of  a  remote  common  tradition ; 
the  resemblance  of  myths  of  foreign  stocks  is  to  be  explained  by 
their  reception  of  Tndo-Germanic  influences,  as  for  example  the 
Arabs  have  adopted  Hindu  traditions. 

II.  Quite  different  had  been  the  opinion  expressed  by  Walter 
Scott.   In  a  note  to  the  "Lady  of  trie  Like"  (1810),  he  obscr\cii;  — 

A  work  of  gre.ii  interest  might  be  compiled  upon  the  origin  of  popvilar 
fiction,  and  the  transmission  of  similar  talcs  from  age  to  age,  atid  trom 
ootmtiy  to  country.  The  nytiiology  of  one  period  would  then  appear  to 
pass  into  the  loniaDce  of  the  imt  ceDtttiy»  and  that  into  the  nurserjr-tale  of 
the  subsequent  ages.  Such  an  investigation,  while  it  iPCnt  greatly  to  di- 
minish our  ideas  of  the  richness  of  human  invention,  would  also  show  that 
these  fictions,  however  wild  and  childish,  possess  such  charms  for  the  pop- 
ulace, as  enable  them  to  penetrate  into  countries  unconnected  by  manners 
and  language,  and  having  no  apparent  inleroouise^  to  afford  the  means  of 
transmission.  It  would  carry  me  for  beyond  my  bounds  to  produce  in- 
stances of  thb  community  of  fable,  among  nations  who  never  borrowed 
from  each  other  anything  intrinsically  worth  learning.  Indeed,  the  wide 
diffusion  of  popular  fictions  may  be  compared  to  the  facility  with  which 
Straws  and  feathers  are  dispersed  abroad  by  the  wind,  while  valuable  met* 
als  cannot  be  transported  without  trouble  and  labor. 

Leaving  aside  the  contemptuous  character  of  Scott's  allusion  to 
popular  traditions,  thoroughly  unscientific  in  tone,  the  doctrine  here 
set  forth,  before  the  serious  attention  of  modern  learning  had  been 
brought  to  bear  on  the  questioui  has  been  strongly  confirmed  by  re- 
cent research.  Resemblances  among  folk-tales,  in  especial,  are  such 
as  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the  principle  of  remote  hereditary 
transmission.  In  1865,  R.  Kohler  %vrote»  in  a  semi^popular  article, 
printed  in  "  Weimarische  Beitrage : "  — 

If  we  review  European  household  tales  (marchen)  so  far  as  now  known, 

we  shall  discover  that  few  are  the  property  of  any  one  people,  and  that 
on  <he  contrary  the  same  story  is  found  in  widely  separated  countries  in 
nearly  the  same  form.  .  .  .  The  tales  are  for  the  most  part  only  remnants 
of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  types.  One  may  say,  that  any  one 
familiar  with  the  collection  of  Grimm,  or  any  other  equally  rich,  would  find 
little  that  would  be  new  to  him  in  other  collections  of  European  mSrchen. 
.  .  .  If  we  ask  how  this  correspondence  is  to  be  explained,  extending  as 
it  does  to  times  so  widely  separated,  we  rni::ht  be  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  tale'?  originated  independently,  and  that  the  agreement  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  uniiurm  character  of  the  human  mind,  or  of  accident.  But  this 
assumption  is  generally  impossible,  since  the  similarities  are  of  such  a  char- 
acter that  it  may  with  certainty  be  said  that  they  could  not  possibly  so 
have  come  into  being,  either  in  themselves  or  in  the  connection  in  which 
they  are  found  ;  the  tales  must,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  invented  at  one 
time,  and  by  one  person,  and  thereafter  transmitted  by  oral  tradition. 
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When  and  where  each  storj'was  produced  requires  in  each  case  a  separate 
investigation,  and  it  is  not  out  of  the  question  that  tales  exist  everywhere, 
in  countries  the  most  widely  separated,  and  have,  from  the  place  of  their 
birth,  been  orally  diffused. 

This  opinion  of  Kohler's,  founded  on  wide  knowledge,  has,  since 
the  date  of  his  writing,  been  confirmed  by  such  a  variety  of  evidence, 
that  to  me  it  appears  no  longer  contestable.  1  hut  the  ducLrine 
applies  not  only  to  tales,  but  to  songs,  is  shown  liy  the  work  g£  & 
Grundtvig  on  Danish  ballads,  and  by  that  ol  F.  J.  Child  on  English 
ballads ;  that  it  applies  to  the  games  of  children  has  been  proved 
by  the  writer  in  "  Games  and  Songs  of  American  Children  "  (1883) ; 
a  forthcoming  volume  of  Mr.  Stewart  Culin,  on  the  "Games  of  Co> 
rea,"  will,  T  am  p^iven  to  understand,  furnish  testimony  in  rer^ard 
to  the  identity  of  many  of  these  games  with  those  of  the  Western 
world. 

At  the  International  i  oik-Lore  Congress  of  1891,  the  writer  of 
this  article  pointed  out,  that  in  inquiring  into  the  origin  of  tales,  dis- 
tinction should  be  made  between  the  incidents,  which  might  well  be 
of  indefinite  antiquity,  and  the  story-wholes,  which  were  composed 
by  uniting  those  incidents*   He  concluded :  — 

The  origin  and  history  of  a  folk-tale  common  to  many  oountries,  sodi  as 
Uie  one  wbidi  has  been  the  subject  of  discusnon,  may  be  figuratively  rep- 
resented by  the  illustration  of  a  species  of  vegetable  which  has  originated 
in  an  early  civilization  at  a  time  so  remote  that  from  the  first  moment  of 
its  discernible  history  it  possesses  a  cultivated  character.  This  vegetable, 
again,  under  the  influence  of  civilization,  is  differentiated  into  new  varie- 
ties, arising  in  diflferent  localities,  each  one  of  whidi,  on  account  of  advan* 
tages  which  it  appears  to  offer,  may  in  its  turn  be  introduced  into  distant 
regions,  and  even  supersede  the  original  out  of  which  it  was  developed, 
this  dissemination  following  the  routes  of  commerce,  and  ordinarily  pro- 
ceeding from  the  more  highly  organized  countries  to  those  inferior  in  the 
scale  of  culture. 

■ 

At  this  meeting,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  emphnlically  disagreed  with 
the  view  that  the  tales  had  received  their  form  among  races  possess- 
ing a  certain  degree  of  cultivation,  declaring  that  he  held  exactly  the 
opposite  opinion ;  while  Mr.  J.  Jacobs  well  pointed  out  that  marchen 
were  worics  of  art,  uriiich  oould  not  be  supposed  the  products  of  un- 
conscious cerebration,  and  Mr.  E.  Sidney  Hartland  developed  the 
view  that  the  anthropological  value  of  folk-lore  is  in  no  degree 
affected  by  theories  respecting  its  transmission. 

in.  If  modem  mSrchen  are  to  be  considered  as  brief  novels,  ori- 
ginally composed  bvsome  one  narrator,  at  some  one  time,  and  5^nbse- 
quentiy  modified  by  oral  currency,  what  answer  can  be  given  to  ques- 
tions concerning  their  authors  and  countries  ? 
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In  1859  appeared  the  celebrated  work  of  T.  Beiifey»  "Fantscha- 
tantxa,"  being  a  version  of  the  Hindu  collection  of  that  name  (by 
significance  the  "  five  books  together  with  elaborate  notes  and 
comparisons.  In  a  brief  introduction,  Benfey  set  forth  his  results. 
Beast  fables,  as  he  considered,  had  reached  India  from  Greece,  being 
more  or  less  transformations  of  those  of  ^sop.  Marchen,  on  the 
contrary,  were  originally  of  Hindu  origin,  and  from  India  bad  trav- 
elled over  the  world ;  in  the  tenth  century  and  later,  they  reached 
liuiope,  Lhrough  the  Mongols  and  Arabs  of  Spain,  as  well  as  in  in- 
dividual caaes  by  the  routes  of  commerce;  in  this  transmission  Islam 
was  the  mahi  iiactor,  as  Buddhism  had  been  in  an  earlier  communi- 
cation with  China  and  Thibet  In  virtue  of  their  superior  excellence 
these  stories  absorbed  all  that  existed  among  the  nations  to  which 
they  were  carried ;  hence  an  apparently  kaleidoscopic  admixture  of 
forms  and  motives,  although  in  reality  the  tales  were  reducible  to  a 
small  number  of  types. 

This  opinion  was  based  almost  entirely  on  literary  material ;  the 
manner  was  shown  la  which  the  Sanscrit  collection,  to  which  the 
Panchatantra  belonged,  through  Pali,  Arab,  Persian,  Spanish,  and 
Hebrew  translations,  had  reached  Europe ;  that  the  existing  Euro- 
pean mSrchen  were  developments  produced  under  the  influence  of 
this  literaiy  contact  was  assumed  on  very  insufficient  evidence,  and 
comparative  folk-lore  has  not  substantiated  that  part  of  the  doctrine. 
Notwithstanding,  Benfey 's  opinion  has  had  an  immense  currency, 
was  entirely  indorsed  by  R.  Kohler  in  the  article  referred  to,  and 
had  been  adopted  by  E.  Cosquin,  to  whom  we  owe  the  best  series  of 
comparative  notes  on  European  marchen  ("  Contes  populaires  de 
Lorraine,"  1886). 

In  spite  oi  objectors,  Benfey's  views  have  had  a  great  influence  in 
disposing  historians  of  literature  to  the  assumption  that  the  intro- 
duction of  Oriental  material  Into  the  West  has  played  an  important 
part  in  the  development  of  mediaeval  literature;  it  is  a  commonplace 
of  text-books,  that  contact  with  the  East,  from  the  time  of  the  Cru- 
sades, is  directly  connected  with  the  outburst  of  literary  genius» 
which,  in  the  twelfth  centtiry,  we  find  suddenly  appearing  in  West* 
em  Europe. 

IV.  To  Edward  B.  Tylor,  comparative  anthropolo^,  on  the  moral 
side,  that  science  which  undertakes  to  investigate  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  mind,  through  its  various  stages  of  animal, 
savage,  and  civilized  life,  owes  more  than  to  any  other  man.  In  his 
work  on  "Primitive  Culture  "  (1873),  he  devoted  a  considerable  space 
to  an  examination  of  mythology  (cc.  viii.-x.).  With  the  moderation 
and  breadth  of  view  proper  to  a  master,  he  pointed  out  that  mythic 
fancy  was  of  necessity  based  on  experience;  that  the  significance  of 
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myths,  delivered  to  us  in  tiie  literary  form  of  ancient  traditioiis, 
ought  to  be  compared  with  the  present  existence  of  similar  fancies 
among  savages  and  barbarians,  who  still,  in  rude  form,  produce  simi- 
lar mythic  repre<^ent:itions  of  nature,  which  are  therefore  not  merely 
aberrations  of  language;  that  while  sun-myLlis  do  exist,  any  inter- 
pretation of  a  particular  story  on  such  principles  must  cautiously 
be  applied  ;  that  animism,  that  is  the  spontaneous  and  involuntary 
attribution  of  human  intelligence  to  beings  and  objects  to  which  intel- 
ligence does  not  really  belong,  is  the  true  creative  principle  of  my- 
thology. By  no  means  denying  the  continual  transmission  of  legend 
by  oral  tradition,  he  pointed  out,  with  great  force,  that  this  con- 
sideration does  not  of  necessity  a^ect  the  theory  of  myth,  inasmuch 
as  from  an  anthropological  point  of  view,  antiquity  is  to  be  meas- 
ured, not  by  lapse  of  years,  but  by  states  of  mind,  so  that  an  opinion 
of  yesterday,  adopted  among  a  savage  race,  even  though  the  basis  of 
the  idea  should  be  derived  from  a  recent  borrowing,  might  belong  to 
a  time  earlier  than  ancient  civilization,  just  as  Maori  adzes  are  older 
tiian  the  bronzes  ot  ancient  Egypt  (vol.  iL  p.  325). 

In  an  essay  on  *'  The  Method  of  Polk-Lore  "  (printed  in  "  Custom 
and  Myth,"  1884),  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  substantially  repeated  Tyler's 
view.  He  did  not  deny  the  possible  filtration  of  tales  from  one 
country  to  another,  during  the  long  period  of  human  history ;  but 
he  also  suggested  the  alternative  possibility,  that  myths  had  been 
independently  developed,  as  flint  arrowheads  had  been,  "to  meet 
the  same  needs  out  of  the  same  material"  In  his  "  Myth,  Ritual, 
and  Religion  "  (1887),  he  devoted  a  chapter  (c.  xviii.)  to  "  Heroic  and 
Romantic  Myths."  Discussing  the  problem  of  accounting  for  the 
resemblance  of  traditions,  he  was  inclined  to  consider  "  the  diffusion 
of  stories  practically  identical  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  as  the 
result  of  the  prevalence  in  every  quarter,  at  one  time  or  another,  of 
similar  mental  traditions  and  ideas ; "  explaining,  however,  that  this 
hypothesis  was  provisional,  and  must  not  be  carried  so  far  as  to 
apply  to  the  world-wide  distribution  of  long  mythic  plots.  In  the 
latter  case,  we  did  not  know  whether  such  stories  were  independ- 
ently  developed,  or  had  been  carried  round  the  world  from  a  com- 
mon centre. 

As  to  the  theory  of  myths,  Lang  followed  Tvlor  in  applying  the 
principle  that  these  were  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  living 
savage  ideas,  and  were  not  to  be  explained  merely  on  symbolic  prin- 
ciples ,  but  this  doctrine  he  set  forth  without  the  reserves  of  his 
model,  and  in  an  unnecessarily  combative  tone.  To  this  general  way 
of  viewing  the  subject  he  gave  the  name  of  the  "  Anthropological 
method,"  an  eacpression  applicable  as  regards  Tylor*s  principles,  but 
not  as  applied  to  a  special  way  of  interpretation  of  myths,  which 
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leaves  out  of  acoount  savage  or  barbarous  symbolism,  which  Tylor 
had  expressly  recognized.  Where  Miiller  had  explained  the  swan- 
maiden  or  Urva0  stoiy  as  an  allegory  of  the  dawn,  Lang  interpreted 
it  as  founded  on  the  early  taboo,  which  prohibited  wives  from  look- 
ing on  the  face  of  their  husbands ;  the  tales,  however,  {^ve  no  coun- 
tenance  to  either  explanation. 

V.  Granting  that  folk-tales,  like  books,  are  to  be  regarded  as 
originally  the  inventions  of  one  mind,  of  a  mind  reshaping  older 
material,  is  there  a  single  source  from  which  they  are  derived  ? 
This  question  Bcnfey  had  answered  in  favor  of  India.  So  far  as  a 
certain  class  of  tales  was  concerned,  this  statement  had  met  with 
general  acceptance.  It  was  generally  considered  by  students  of 
French  mediaeval  literature  that  the  fabliaux,  or  rhymed  poems  in- 
tended for  amusement,  produced  in  great  number  during  the  twelfth 
and  thirteentii  centuries,  owed  their  inspiration  to  Oriental  sources. 
It  has  become  a  commonplace  that  contact  with  the  sprightliness 
and  liveliness  of  Eastern  imagination,  a  contact  possible  only  after 
the  beginning  of  the  Crusades,  gave  birth  to  the  productions  in  ques- 
tion. Joseph  Bedier,  however,  in  his  work  "  Les  Fabliaux"  (1893), 
comparatively  examining  these  compositions,  has  arrived  at  a  result 
altogether  different. 

He  finds,  in  the  first  place,  that  not  one  of  the  poets  in  question 
used  or  knew  the  translations  of  the  Oriental  ooUecttons.  Adding 
to  the  stories  of  the  French  fabliaux  the  preserved  German  medi- 
aeval tales,  and  the  Latin  exempla,  or  anecdotes  intended  especially 
for  the  use  of  preachers,  he  estimates  the  number  of  recorded 
mediaeval  stories  of  this  sort  at  400;  of  these,  in  the  collections  ulti- 
mately derived  from  the  Orient,  such  as  Dolopathos,  the  Seven 
Sages,  versions  of  the  Kalila  and  Dimna,  he  finds  but  thirteen  ;  and 
he  has  been  able  to  identify  only  eleven  additional  fabliaux  with 
stories  found  in  Eastern  collections  not  known  to  have  been  trans- 
lated. 

Examining  further  the  character  of  these  narratives,  he  traverses 
all  the  assertions  of  writers  who  have  referred  these  to  an  original 
Oriental  form ;  the  tales  do  not  represent  Buddhist  ideas ;  the  East- 
em  variants  do  not  exhibit  evidence  of  superior  originality ;  on  the 

contrary,  the  Occidental  versions  are  more  logical,  vital,  and  vari- 
able.   The  influence  of  literary  communication  appears  to  be  nil; 

writers  of  fabliaux,  he  thinks,  obtained  their  material  from  Euro- 
pean folk-lore,  such  as  it  had  been  circulating  in  Europe  for  unknown 
periods.  Thus  in  this  department  also,  the  Oriental  hypothesis  is 
declared  to  be  inapplicable. 

All  that  I  am  now  entitled  to  say  of  this  statement  is,  that  on  the 
face  it  i^pears  eminently  sensible  and  probable:  At  all  events^  the 
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burden  of  proof  f alb  upon  those  who  desire  to  make  out  the  Eastern 

source.   It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  Oriental  collections  certainly 

did  have  a  great  literary  influence,  and  that  some  semi-popular 
stories,  like  those  relating  to  Merlin,  are  almost  certainly  influenced 
by  thcni  ;  but  it  is  not  proven  that  they  greatly  affected  the  oral 
tradition,  the  folk  lore  of  Europe  Herein  was  Benfey's  error  ;  pre- 
suming that  oral  and  written  literal  are  iullowed  the  same  track,  he 
was  led  from  his  demonstration  of  the  course  of  the  latter  to  infer 
that  of  the  former. 

The  suggestion  once  in  the  mind,  the  expectation  existing*  the 
judgment  was  easfly  led  to  see  in  superficial  resemblances  identities, 
to  find  in  oral  similar  tales,  expansions  of  the  written  ones.  It  is 
possible  that  some  of  the  European  m^ben  do  owe  their  origin  to 
hints  given  in  the  Oriental  collections,  furnishing  forms  which,  as 
Benfey  thought,  absorbed  preexisting  European  elements  ;  but  that 
is  not  proven  for  any  one  of  these  compositions,  and  certainly  is  not 
true  for  all.  Oral  tradition  went  its  own  independent  way,  and  the 
same  resemblances  exist  in  department:*  in  which  no  learned  inter- 
course was  possible ;  it  is  only  needful  to  mention  the  counting-out 
rhyme  of  children. 

VI.  Taking  up  the  general  question,  BMier  entirely  agrees  with 
the  view  of  Kdhler,  the  view  which  I  have  stated  to  be  with  present 
knowledge  sdf-evident,  that  these  stories  were  composed  each  at 
one  time^  in  one  country,  by  one  person,  and  communicated  to  other 
countries  and  peoples,  not  by  inheritance,  but  by  oral  transmission, 
independent  of  language  or  race,  and  controlled  solely  by  the  ojv 
portunities  of  culture  contact.  But  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of 
indicating  where  or  when  any  tale  was  formed,  he  is  inct  i  lulous. 
Greater  antiquity  of  record  does  not  imply  superior  age  oi  the 
variant ;  the  method  hitherto  in  vogue,  of  laboriously  ooHecting  and 
esamining  all  varieties  of  any  tale,  is  completely  sterile.  These  tales, 
having  nothing  peculiar  to  mark  them,  belong  to  all  times  and 
plaeea;  therefore  there  can  be  no  certainty  as  to  the  date  of  any  one. 
It  is  only  when  we  find  an  ethnic  element  which  has  obviously  been 
present  at  the  creation  of  the  narratives,  —  as  for  instance  in  the 
Arthurian  legend,  —  that  any  statement  can  be  made  respecting 
origins.  Otherwise,  no  answer  can  be  j^ivcn  ;  nor  is  this  important, 
since  the  anthropological  value  of  the  material  is  unaffected,  and  it  is 
still  open  to  ask  as  to  the  meaning  of  any  particular  trait.  Thus 
the  latest  writer  on  the  theory  of  folk-tales  ends  his  discussion  with 
a  prof  essioD  fA  nescience. 

So  far  as  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  B^dier  denies  the  propriety  of 
formulating  any  general  proposition  relative  to  all  folk-tales,  I  am 
entirely  in  sympathy,  and  in  this  Journal  have  repeatedly  previously 
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expressed  the  same  view ;  but  I  cannot  altog^her  coincide  witii  this 
autiior  as  to  the  inutility  of  the  comparative  examination  of  particu- 
lar tales.  If  we  wish  to  understand  any  object  of  nature  or  art,  we 
investigate  its  life  bistoiy  by  attending  to  its  varieties.  Let  his 
results  be  valuable  or  not.  a  writer  on  a  folk-tale  mtist  study  that 
tale  in  all  its  forms.  It  is  not  then  worthy  of  the  talents  of  this 
critic  to  decry  such  patient  investigation.  Nor,  as  I  think,  is  it 
true  that  it  is  not  possible,  with  respect  to  particular  tales,  to  draw 
probable  conclusions. 

Take,  for  example,  the  most  widely  distributed  of  all  human  com- 
positions,  the  tale  of  the  swan-maiden,  who  is  won  by  the  seizure  of 
her  magic  plumage,  and  who  finally  deserts  her  husband,  who  is 
sought  in  another  world,  and  regained  fay  the  performance  of  tasks 
in  which  she  assists ;  this  novel,  diffused  through  the  whole  world, 
and  with  its  numerous  variants  forming  a  considerable  portion  of 
existing  European  marchen,  consists  of  two  portions  :  the  first  part 
is  found  in  the  Rig-Veda,  the  second  part  has  analogies  in  the 
heroic  Greek  story  of  the  Argonautic  expedition.  In  both  Grecre 
and  India,  however,  the  classic  tales  are  of  a  character  to  indkc  it 
clear  that  the  tale  as  a  whole  did  not  then  exist.  What  must  be  the 
conclusion  ?  That  the  story,  as  we  possess  it,  is  not  prehistoric,  but 
a  composition  produced,  after  the  Greek  classic  period,  by  the  com- 
bination of  motives  previously  extsttng.  It  sprang  into  being, 
doubtless,  either  in  India  fa  in  Greece  of  the  later  time ;  from  one 
or  other  of  these  sources  it  has  wandered  over  the  g^ob^  assuming 
the  most  various  forms,  curiously  uniting  itself  with  savage  myth, 
and  probably  also  with  savage  cultus.  Comparative  examination 
shows  that  it  underwent  successive  modifications,  each  of  which 
became  in  turn  the  centre  of  a  new  prop£4^ation,  and  was  carried  to 
countries  remote  in  language  and  race.  It  appears  to  me  that  such 
a  history  exhibits  the  force  o£  the  comparison  which  1  liavc  already 
cited,  and  also  exhilnts  the  complexity  of  the  problem.  (See  in 
Transactions  of  the  International  Folk-Lore  Congress,  1891,  "  Lady 
Featherflight,"  with  remarks  by  W.  W.  Newell,  pp.  40-^) 

Very  di£ferent  is  the  result  of  comparative  investigation  into  the 
tale  of  Cinderella.  Assisted  by  the  recent  work  of  Miss  Cox,  exhibit* 
ing  the  variants  of  that  popular  tale,  I  have  been  led  to  the  opinion 
that  this  is  not,  as  has  hitherto  been  generally  supposed,  and  as  M. 
Bcdicr  thinks,  a  survival  of  a  world-old  narrative  alluded  to  by 
Strabo,  but,  on  the  contrary,  an  adaptation  of  a  familiar  mcdixval 
novel ;  starting,  as  it  would  seem,  less  than  four  centuries  ago,  from 
central  Europe,  this  marchen  has  been  received  with  enthusiasm 
equally  by  the  blacks  of  Angola  and  by  the  Indians  of  America. 

Whether  or  not  these  particular  interpretations  are  correct,  it 
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appears  to  me  that  the  method  of  comparative  examination  will  not 

be  ft  ind  fruitless. 

What  is  the  order  of  the  communication  of  folk-lore  ?  Do  tales 
nnd  superstitions  proceed  from  the  uncivilized  races  to  the  civilized^ 

or  vice  versa? 

The  answer,  I  think,  must  be,  that  in  almost  all  cases  tolk-lhought 
and  folk-practice  are  imposed  by  cultured  races  on  the  more  barbar- 
ous, and  that  very  little  passes  from  the  savage  to  the  civilized.  The 
reasons  are  obvious,  but  need  not  here  be  given.  I  doubt  whether 
a  single  instance  can  be  cited  of  the  adoption  and  assimilatlon»  by  a 
highly  cultivated  race,  of  any  considerable  body  of  barbarous  ideas^ 
Where  two  races  are  mixed  together,  as  in  America  negroes  and 
whites,  the  case  is  more  complicated  ;  yet  here,  also,  the  influence  of 
the  civilized  part  of  the  community  is  immeasurably  in  excess.  Of 
American  Indian  legends,  during  three  hundred  years  of  culture 
contact,  scarce  anything  has  been  passed  to  the  whites.  In  Ireland, 
the  Gaelic  fiopulation  has  been  in  contact  with  the  English  for  seven 
hundred  yeais,  but  Fenian  narrations  have  not  been  adopted  by  the 
latter.  When  a  less  cultured  community  is  constantly  in  contact 
with  more  cultured  ones,  it  eventually  altogether  loses  its  ancestral 
stock.  The  Basques  of  Spain,  the  Celts  clL  Wales  and  of  Brittany 
are  examples. 

This  process,  however,  is  not  peculiar  to  modem  civilization.  It 
has  gone  on  from  a  time  before  the  beginnings  of  history.  Long 

previous  to  conditions  of  which  we  have  record,  the  populations  of 
western  Europe  and  of  Asia  were  in  continn:il  exchange  of  ideas, 
usages,  beliefs,  tales,  rites.  Beiore  the  foundation  of  the  great  his- 
toric religions  of  the  East,  before  the  Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead 
was  written,  before  Troy  was  besieged,  before  Hebrew  character  and 
faith  was  formed,  this  process  went  on  in  the  same  manner  as  at  a 
later  time.  Thus  arose  two  movemimts :  on  the  one  hand,  the  ten- 
dency toward  uniformity,  resulting  from  perpetual  exchange  of  ideas; 
on  the  other  hand,  new  ethnic  developments,  dqpending  on  condi- 
tions belonging  to  each  special  region.  The  resemblance  of  human 
conceptions,  the  world  over,  may  be  due  to  the  common  reaction  of 
the  human  mind  on  nature  ;  but  the  resemblance  of  ideas,  in  culture 
areas,  can  only  be  explained  by  the  integrating  process  described  ; 
in  particular,  the  similarity  of  modern  folk-lore  in  the  countries  of 
Europe  and  Asia  must  be  explained  by  this  continual  diffusion, 
never  more  active  than  within  the  latter  centuries.  Tales,  or  vari- 
ants of  tales,  originating,  as  it  would  seem,  in  countries  at  any  given 
time  the  most  civilized,  have  thus  been  distributed  over  all  parts  of 
the  Old  World. 

Once  more :  in  comparing  two  forms  of  a  story,  it  is  usual  to  as- 
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some  tiiat  that  is  the  oldest  which  eichibits  the  most  barbarous  traits. 

Such  is  the  method  commonly  applied  by  scholars  in  the  examina- 
tion  of  the  relative  priority  of  mediaeval  narratives.  But  this  sup- 
posed criterion  is  delusive  Tt  continually  happens  that  a  simple 
and  civilized  narrative  assumes  savage  traits,  and  this  in  two  ways  : 
either,  in  the  case  of  literature,  by  intentional  archaization,  or,  in  the 
case  of  folk-lore,  by  absorbing  the  savage  ideas  of  the  folk  by  which 
it  is  received.  To  employ  a  figure,  the  gold  of  civilized  tradition, 
falling  into  the  underlying  stratum  of  barbarism,  becomes  an  amalgam. 
The  savage  elements  attached  to  some  versions  of  Cinderella  by  no 
means  show  that  the  versions  in  question  are  more  primitive ;  they 
are,  on  the  contrary,  only  degradations  of  the  original  comparatively 
gentle  and  lucid  form. 

It  appears  to  me  probable,  in  spite  of  the  unquestionable  resem- 
blances between  incidents  ot  the  tales  of  the  ancient  world  and  our 
own  marchen,  that  the  latter  are  not  immediate  traditional  descend- 
ants of  the  former,  but  that  they  descend  from  romanticized  narra- 
tives of  a  umcii  later  dale  ,  according  to  analogy,  for  the  origin  of 
these  tales  as  we  have  them,  we  should  look  to  a  period,  after  the 
dassic  heroic  age^  in  which  such  tales  were  in  the  fashion,  bemg 
orally  produced  and  orally  circulated;  these  conditions  would  he 
fulfilled  by  India  of  the  pre-Christian  time.  It  is,  however,  also 
true,  as  Mr.  B^dier  forcibly  points  out,  that  later  Greek  literature 
exhibits  similar  taste,  and  that  very  likely  the  deficiency  of  collec- 
tions prevents  us  from  recognizing  many  of  our  romantic  marchen 
as  belonging  also  to  Greece.  In  the  l^gyptian  tale  of  "The  Two 
Brothers"  we  possess  a  folk-tale  of  1400  years  before  our  era.  The 
narrative  shows  that  many  of  the  incidents  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  these  novels  were  familiar  at  this  date ;  yet  the  nar- 
rative does  not,  to  my  mind,  exactly  correspond  to  our  marchen ;  I 
should  suppose  that  in  the  process  of  continual  reconstruction  and 
recomposition  of  kindred  materials,  the  originals  of  the  tales  we  now 
possess  were  formed  at  a  later  day.  As  already  remarked,  a  distinc- 
tion is  to  be  made  between  incidents  and  story-wholes,  and  the  per- 
petual  snp<^r<;cding  of  older  forms  by  new,  although  related,  types  is 
to  be  t  ikcti  into  account.  Yet  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  our 
modern  talcs  may  be  connected  with  those  recited  in  the  early  civili- 
zations of  Assyria  or  of  Egypt. 

From  centres  of  culture,  in  modern  times  to  our  knowledge,  and 
doubtless  in  ancient  times  beyond  our  knowledge,  folk-tales  have 
spread  to  all  parts  of  the  earth,  where  conditions  allowed  exchange, 
mingled  with  the  stock  already  present,  and  modified  in  ways  now 
untraceable  the  ideas  of  every  country  accessible  to  the  communi- 
cation of  thought.   In  Europe,  Asia,  and  probably  in  all  parts  of 
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Africa,  aUo^  is  to  be  found  no  sucb  thing  as  a  people  not  so  af- 
fected. 

In  America  only,  thanks  to  the  separation  of  the  continents,  this 
principle  may  not  have  applied.  That  the  great  mass  of  pre-Colum- 
bian tradition  was  unaffected  by  that  of  the  Old  World  appears  at 
least  probable.  This  advantage  of  presumable  independence  ought 
to  Btimulate  reseaich,  for  it  is  on  this  continent  alone  that  we  can 
hope  to  obtain  evidence  of  an  absolutely  independent  development 
of  thought  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  numerous  collections  of 
all  varieties  of  myth  and  tale  from  North  and  South  America  would 
render  possible  the  determination  of  pre^olumbian  ideas  and  fan- 
cies. The  existence  of  such  collections,  sufficient  in  number  and 
accuracy*  would  certainly  be  of  advantage  to  every  branch  ol  philo- 
sophy. 

In  the  preceding  remarks,  made  with  especial  reference  to  the 
folk-tales  of  Europe,  regard  has  been  had  only  to  those  narratives 
which  belong  to  several  countries,  and  are  not  the  peculiar  property 
of  any  one  race.  The  traditional  stodc  of  any  people  consists  of  two 
parts :  first,  those  elements  which  are  peculiar  to  the  ethnic  group ; 
secondly,  those  which  bdong  also  to  other  groups,  and  which  may 
probably  have  been  a  loan  from  abroad.  In  the  folk-lore  of  Central 
and  Western  Europe,  almost  the  whole  mass  of  traditional  stoiy  is 
comprehended  in  the  latter  division.  In  proportion  as  we  approach 
more  isolated  areas,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  oral  literature  exhibits 
original  characteristics,  or  at  least  is  not  so  closely  connected  with 
European  ideas.  How  large  a  portion  of  the  folk-narratives  of 
Siberia,  Cluna,  or  Japan,  for  example,  is  to  be  classified  with  ideas, 
themes,  and  plots,  which  occur  also  in  Europe,  and  which  have 
reached  those  countries  by  dissemination  from  the  civilizations  of 
different  periods,  how  much  is  really  distinctive  and  a  product  of 
the  soil,  there  exist  at  present  no  means  to  conclude,  neither  collcc* 
tions  nor  discussions  being  adequate.  In  Africa  the  collections 
show  an  imported  element ;  but  relatively  how  great,  in  comparison 
with  the  native  contribution,  the  means  at  hand  are  not  yet  suifi* 
cient  to  detcrniine. 

Troblems  of  folk-lore  diffusion  must  be  considered  independently, 
on  their  merits ;  neither  general  theoretic  assumptions,  nor  analo- 
gies of  archaeology  or  of  language,  can  be  invoked  in  order  to  settle 
the  questions  at  issue.  In  especial,  it  has  been  amply  demonstrated 
that  the  history  of  ideas  is  not  parallel  to  that  of  speech. 

IF.  W.  NiwiL 
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BURIAL  AND  HOLIDAY  CUSTOMS  AND  BELIEFS  OF 
'  THE  IRISH  PEASANTRY.* 

The  following  customs  and  beliefs  were  communicated  to  me  by 
Irish  girls  from  County  Cork.  With  few  exceptions  they  have  been 
heard  from  more  than  one  individual.  The  two  girls  from  whom  I 
ooUecfced  nearly  all  were  both  from  the  parish  of  Cannavee^  a  few 
miles  from  the  town  of  Macroom. 

All  Roman  Catholics  who  have  been  enrolled  in  a  certain  order, 
called  the  Order  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  have  the  right  to  be  buried 
in  a  ^ment  called  a  "halnt."  These  garments  of  brown  cloth  are 
usually  made  by  nuns,  have  been  blessed  by  a  priest,  and  may  be 
purchased  at  a  convent  by  members  of  the  above-mentioned  order. 
Elderly  or  infirm  persons  often  have  the  habit  laid  away  ready  for  use 
if  death  come  sudtlenly.  If  one  is  thought  to  be  dying  this  garment 
is  brought  forth,  if  in  the  house,  if  not  it  is  sent  for,  and  is  put  on 
the  dying  man  or  woman.  If  the  latter  be  too  ill  or  in  too  great  pain 
to  be  dressed,  a  sleeve  is  slipped  on  one  arm,  and  the  robe  thrown 
over  the  person  in  order  that  he  may  die  in  the  blessed  garment,  for 
It  is  bdieved  that  one  so  clad  when  dying  may  thus  escape  the  fires 
of  purgatory.  Persons  enrolled  in  this  religious  order  usually  wear 
about  the  neck  an  emblem  called  a  scapular  (popularly  pronounced 
.scafra).  This  consists  of  two  small  quadrangular  doth-covered 
objects  attached  to  a  ribbon.  Each  is  supposed  to  contain,  within, 
the  blessed  sacrament.  When  the  outside  covering  wears  away  it 
may  be  re-covered,  or  if  too  much  worn  for  this  it  may  be  replaced 
by  a  new  "scafra."  In  this  case  the  fragments  of  the  old  one 
should  be  burned,  never  thrown  away.  Many  persons  wear  about 
the  neck  another  sacred  emblem,  an  Agtms  dei,  of  similar  make.  It 
b  said  if  one  of  these  be  thrown  out  upon  a  stormy  sea  a  calming  of 
the  storm  will  follow. 

It  is  usual,  though  not  universal,  for  the  wife  to  be  buried  with 
her  own  people  and  the  husband  with  his.  Therefore  the  graves 
of  the  husband  and  wife  arc  rarely  together.  Often  they  are  in  dif- 
ferent parishes,  or  even  more  widely  separated.  The  children  of  a 
family  are  interred  according  to  their  expressed  desire,  either  m  the 
family  burial-place  of  the  father  or  the  mother,  but  when  there  has 
not  been  any  especial  request  made  by  the  deceased,  the  children's 
natural  burial-plaoe  u  with  the  tribe  of  the  father.  As  £ur  as  I  can 
learn  thero  seems  to  be  a  decided  preference  on  the  part  of  daugh- 
ter to  rest  with  the  kin  of  thdr  mother.  Any  number  of  persons 
may  be  buried  in  the  same  grave,  but  it  is  not  allowable  to  open  a 
>  Read  at  the  Sixth  Anniul  Meeting,  Waabiqgton,  D.  C,  Dec.  sS,  1894. 
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grave  to  admit  another  occupant  until  one  year  has  elapsed.  Often- 
tunes  one  irrecoverably  ill  requests  to  be  put  to  rest  in  a  certain 
grave,  so  as  to  be  near  a  favorite  relative,  My  own  servant  tells  me 
tiiat  she  has  often  wished  that  when  she  comes  to  die  it  might  be 

possible  for  her  to  be  buried  with  her  mother.  The  peasantry  very 
commonly  believe  that  it  is  possible  for  the  dead  to  hold  converse 
with  one  another,  hence  it  is  quite  natural  that  they  have  decided 
choice  with  whom  they  shall  neij^hbor  after  death.  This  notion  of 
possible  sociabiiiLy  among  the  buried  dead  is  of  a  ver)'  vivid,  lealisLic 
character.  The  ilea  seems  to  be  that  every  day  gossiping,  visiting 
may  go  on,  just  as  in  life.  If  one  be  buried  where  hie  ought  not, 
as  by  accident  in  the  burial-place  of  another  family,  bis  spirit  will 
appear  to  his  living  relatives,  and  continue  to  appear  until  his  body 
be  disinterred  and  placed  in  the  right  grave. 

A  grave  should  not  be  disturbed  except  at  the  time  of  an  inter- 
ment. If  a  headstone  is  to  be  erected,  or  a  new  one  put  in  place  of 
an  old  one,  it  must  be  done  at  the  time  the  grave  has  to  be  opened 
because  of  death,  or  very  soon  afterwards. 

It  is  counted  an  ill  omen  to  stumble  in  a  graveyard,  or  to  fall 
from  a  car  at  a  funeral  It  is  said  that  the  last  person  buried  in  any 
church3rard  will  have  to  draw  water  for  all  the  others  there  sleeping, 
until  there  is  another  burial  Hence  if  it  chance  that  two  or  more 
funerals  occur  in  the  same  places  at  about  the  same  hour,  the  great- 
est haste  is  made  by  each  funoral  procession  approaching  the  gate 
to  the  graveyard,  and  if  two  funeral  trains  actually  meet  at  the 
entrance,  not  infrequently  there  is  an  impromptu  fight  to  settle 
which  corpse  shall  be  first  allowed  to  enter  and  be  interred,  and 
thereby  to  escape  the  labor  of  drawinpf  water.  If  there  is  a  burial 
in  any  week  it  is  believed  that  there  will  be  two  otiiors  during  that 
week  in  the  same  graveyard,  i.  e.^  that  there  wiii  be  tiiree  funerals  in 
a  week  if  there  are  any. 

The  mother  should  never  go  to  the  grave  with  the  body  of  her 
first  chfld.  It  would  be  unfortunate.  Irish  immigrants  in  America, 
to  my  knowledge,  follow  this  custom  to  some  considerable  extent,  if 
not  universally.  It  is  not  thought  to  be  right  to  enter  a  churchyard 
save  at  the  time  of  a  funeral,  therefore  people  do  not  walk  there,  or 
even  go  to  visit  the  graves  of  their  relatives.  It  is  customary  in 
passing  a  graveyard  to  pause  and  pray  for  the  souls  of  those  therein 
buried.  There  is  a  current  tradition  that  the  church  of  Cannavec 
and  the  graveyard  about  it  many  years  ago  were,  during  the  night, 
removed  by  the  saints  to  the  present  site  from  a  place  a  short 
distance  (perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile)  away.  The  story  is  that  a 
man  who  had  risen  before  dawn,  to  attend  to  some  farm  work,  look- 
ing upward,  saw  the  church,  graves,  tombstones,  and  so  on  quietly 
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passing  over  his  head.  But  the  gaze  of  one  in  sin  caused  such  dis- 
turbance that  two  stones  from  the  church  dropped  to  the  earth,  and 
to  this  day  lie  in  sight  in  the  field  where  they  fell.    Some  say  that  it 

was  to  plnce  the  f^ravcs  near  the  road  so  that  the  occupants  might 
have  the  prayers  of  the  passers-by  that  the  miracle  was  performed, 
for  in  its  present  situation  the  churchyard  is  only  separated  trom 
the  road  by  a  wall,  but  in  its  old  site  it  was  not  bordered  by  any  road. 
The  field  reputed  to  be  the  former  place  occupied  by  the  graves  is 
never  tilled.  It  is  said  that  slight  elevations,  and  now  and  then  a 
footstone,  yet  show  where  graves  used  to  be. 

When  cottagers  die  it  b  usual  to  preserve  with  care  their  best 
clothes,  and  for  the  relatives  to  wear  such  garments  from  time  to 
time  in  going  to  mass.  It  is  thought  that  the  dead  may  unseen* 
probably  during  the  night,  return  and  wish  to  put  on  thoir  former 
piirments.  I  knew  of  the  following  incident  :  A  servant  girl  went 
back  from  America  for  a  visit  at  her  home  in  County  Cork.  Just 
before  her  arrival  her  eldest  sister  had  died.  Upon  her  coming  back 
to  America  the  mother  gave  her  an  almost  new  woollen  petticoat 
belonging  to  her  deceased  sister,  but  this  she  told  me  would  be  at 
once  replaced  by  another  of  the  same  sort  The  mother  also  was 
about  to  \fixf  and  make  another  petticoat  for  Sunday  wear  to  place 
among  the  dothes  of  her  dead  daughter,  as  the  latter  had  requested 
her  so  to  do  a  short  time  before  she  died.  Clothes  belonging  to  the 
dead  are  supposed  to  decay  very  rapidly,  not  lasting  nearly  as  long 
as  those  belonging  to  the  living.  Photographs  also  fade,  change, 
and  look  as  if  the  original  were  ill,  alter  the  death  of  the  latter.  It 
is  believed  that  the  departed  sometimes  come  back  to  earth  and 
attend  mass.  A  path  is  always  left  open  down  the  aisle  of  a  country 
chapel.  The  peasants  believe  that  this  is  done  in  order  that  invisi- 
ble spirits  of  the  dead  who  may  wish  to  enter  shall  not  be  impeded 
by  the  knedtng  Worshippers. 

Visitors  from  the  grave  are,  however*  by  no  means  always  invisi- 
ble* for  instances  are  related  of  persons  long  dead  appearing  as  if 
alive,  in  broad  daylight.  Then  too  it  is  implicitly  believed  that  the 
dead  often  rise  from  their  graves  and  amuse  themselves  during 
uncanny  hours  of  the  night  at  "goaling,"  a  favorite  and  somewhat 
boisterous  national  ball  game.  More  than  one  individual  has  told 
me  that  such  merry-makings  among  the  dead  have  been  frequently 
witnessed  in  fields  neighboring  to  churchyards,  by  persons  return- 
ing home  very  late  at  night  The  players  have  even  been  heard  to 
laugh  in  their  sport. 

One  should  never  throw  water  out  of  doors  late  at  night.  If  it 
be  absolutely  necessary  to  empty  water,  that  has  been  used  for 
bathings  or  for  any  domestic  purpose,  it  should  be  carried  out  and 
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very  gently  poured  upon  the  earth.  If  flung  out  with  violence  *'  It 
might  fall  upon  some  one  from  the  other  world,"  I  was  told  when 

I  asked  the  reason  of  this  rule.  It  is  counted  most  unlucky  not  to 
heed  this  saying.^  One  should  never  go  to  bed  without  having  a 
supply  o£  clean  water  in  the  house.  The  good  people,  or  "  those 
from  the  other  world,"  may  come  ia  to  Urink,  and  will  not  like  it  if 
there  be  no  water.^  Water  kept  in  the  house  over  night  should  not 
be  used  next  day  lest  these  ghostly  visitors  may  have  tasted  of  it 

The  bottle  containing  holy  water  brought  home  from  mass,  or 
water  brought  home  to  use  medicinally,  from  a  blessed  well,  when 
one  has  been  "paying  rounds,'*  should  never  be  corked.  It  is 
said  that  holy  water  will  keep  pore  in  an  uncorked  bottle,  no  matter 
how  long  it  stands.  A  woman  once,  not  knowing  that  it  was  wrong, 
corked  her  vial  of  holy  water  after  paying  rounfis,  and  when  she 
reached  home  the  bottle  was  empty.  This  showed  that  it  was  not 
right.  When  I  asked  whv  it  was  wrong,  the  answer  was,  "  I  suppose 
it  should  be  left  open  liiat  li  any  people  from  the  other  world 
should  pass  by  and  want  any  of  the  holy  water  it  would  be  free  and 
open  to  them.'* 

This  is  another  illustration  of  the  popular  bdief  in  the  constant 
presence  about  the  living,  of  unseen  spirits. 
At  a  christening,  if  either  the  godfather  or  godmother  fail  to 

repeat  verbatim  after  the  priest  the  prayers  and  promises,  the  child 
christened  will  always  have  the  power  to  see  fairies  or  ghosts.  This 
is  counted  unfortunate. 

Gradually  there  has  come  to  me,  directly  from  Irish  girls,  a  large 
and  interesLiiig  accumulaiiun  of  lore  concerning  fairies  and  their 
subterranean  homes,  the  "Uses,"  but  this  matter  is  so  great  in 
amount  as  to  need  a  separate  paper. 

The  smaU  cloth  used  by  the  priest  in  the  christening  rites,  which 
becomes  more  or  less  moistened  with  the  holy  water,  is  reputed  to 
possess  great  curative  virtues  and  if,  as  occasionally  occurs,  the 
priest  gives  it  to  the  mother  or  some  Other  near  relative  of  the  babe^ 
it  is  preserved  with  the  greatest  care. 

It  is  disastrous  to  fill  up  an  old  well,  —  even  one  long  disused 
should  still  be  left  open  so  that,  if  those  now  dead,  who  when  living 
used  to  come  there  for  water,  should  return  in  the  nisfht  to  draw 
water  they  may  find  it.    Not  infrequent  instances  arc  related  of  ill- 

*  This  suggests  an  Arab  custom  of  apologizing  to  any  possible  unseen  spirit 
who  by  chance  may  be  hit  If  a  stcme  be  thrown  into  the  empty  ^r.  See,  slao^  in 
the  Journal  of  American  Folk-T.ore,  July-September,  1890,  pp.  206,  207. 

'  The  negroes  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Marvl:\nd  also  believe  it  to  be  wrong 
and  most  unlucky  to  retire  without  leaving  a  paii  ot  dnuking  water  in  the  house. 

Trows  require  that  plenty  of  dean  water  shall  be  left  in  tlie  house  on  Saturday 
night.  Shetland  Islands,  Ednonstnn*!  Horn  «fu  Nmimrmlut,  p.  9091 
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ness,  paralysis*  or  death  bdng  sent  as  a  punisfament  upon  those  who 
have  violated  this  custom. 

On  New  Year's  eve  pancakes  are  baked  and  thrown  against  the 
inside  of  the  house-door  "to  keep  off  hunger"  through  the  coming 

year.  It  is  an  Irish  saying  that  if  you  do  not  eat  enough  food  on 
New  Year's  day  you  will  not  have  sufficient  throughout  the  year. 

It  is  customary  on  Candlemas  day  to  take  candles  to  church  for 
the  priest  to  bless.  Such  candles  are  ke[)t  on  hand  by  provident 
people,  ready  for  use,  if  the  priest  has  to  come,  m  case  of  dangerous 
illness,  to  administer  extreme  unction. 

There  is  what  is  called  "a  black  fast "  on  Ash  Wednesday.  No 
milk  is  allowed  by  the  church,  and  it  is  a  popular  saying  that  a  nurs- 
ing baby  should  be  allowed  to  cry  three  times  that  day  before  it  is 
fed.  There  is  also  "a  black  fast"  on  Good  Friday,  and  the  same 
rule  hokis  good  for  feeding  young  children  on  that  day.  Children 
tell  one  another  that  if  one  taste  milk  on  Ash  Wednesday,  the  ear 
of  the  ofTcnder  will  be  cut  off  during  the  night.  It  is  unlucky  to 
move  on  Ash  Wednesday,  therefore  if  there  be  a  wedding  the  day 
before,  care  is  taken  to  leave  the  bride's  home,  for  the  new  one, 
before  midnight 

On  St  Bridget's  night  the  young  people  have  much  sport  in  going 
about  from  house  to  house,  bearing  dummies  called  "Biddies,"  which 
are  dressed  up  amusingly.  One  of  these  figures  is  quietly  placed 
against  the  outside  door  of  each  house,  so  leaning  that  .when  the 
door  is  opened  from  within  the  Biddy  falls  to  the  floor. 

The  old  rule  of  never  permitting  fire  to  be  carried  out  of  the 
house  on  May  day  still  survives.  Also  on  that  day  one  should  never 
allow  milk  to  be  borne  off  his  premises  lest  the  buyer  might  be 
possessed  of  the  evil  eye  or  be  a  witch  and  by  some  spell  be  able 
to  transfer  the  yield  of  butter  for  the  next  year  from  the  cows  of  the 
one  selling  the  milk  to  her  own  cows.  A  pretty  courtesy  among  the 
peasantry  makes  the  cottagers  careful  not  to  go  for  milk  on  May  day 
to  the  farm  where  they  get  thdr  daily  supplies.  Even  when  they 
know  they  would  not  be  refused  if  they  called  for  milk  May  morning, 
they,  respecting  the  old  custom,  prefer  to  get  what  milk  is  needed 
the  night  before,  thus  protecting  the  dairyman  from  any  risk.  It  is 
believed  that  witches  may  transform  themselves  into  animals,  and 
thus  disguised  go  about  their  pranks.  The  following  story  is  current 
in  Cannavee,  and  the  house  is  yet  pointed  out  where  the  witch- 
woman  lived.  Not  many  years  ago  a  certain  farmer  fouud  that  his 
cows  gave  scarcely  any  milk,  and  apparently  had  been  milked  earty, 
before  the  morning  milking.  He  concealed  himself  to  watch  for  the 
thief,  who  might  visit  the  cows  in  the  fidd  before  they  were  driven 
into  the  bam-yard.  Soon  he  saw  a  hare  come  among  the  cows  and 
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go  from  one  to  another,  sucking  each  in  turn.  He  ran  out,  giving 
chase  to  the  hare,  which  fled  and  at  length  jumped  into  a  bush,  but 
when  the  man  reached  the  bush  he  could  find  nothing.  Next  day  he 
watched,  and  when  the  hare  again  appeared  he  broui^ht  his  hounds, 
which  chased  the  hare  until  she  approached  a  neighboring  farm- 
house. At  last  the  foremost  dog  reached  the  hare  just  as  she  dis- 
appeared through  a  window  of  this  house,  but  not  until  she  had  been 
iHtten  in  one  hip.  Next  day  it  was  known  that  the  farm-wife  there 
living  was  lam^  and  it  is  said  that  while  she  lived  she  bore  the  mark 
of  the  injury.  From  that  time  on  she  was  known  by  an  Irish  nick- 
name which  interpreted  means '  little  old  hare  woman.'  Some  years 
after,  this  suspected  witch  died.  At  her  funeral  the  Span  of  horses 
attached  to  the  hearse  seemed  frightened,  reared,  snapped  their 
traces,  and  ran  a  full  mile  before  stopping.  A  second  pair  of  horses 
were  harnessed  to  the  hearse,  but  were  so  unruly  that  they  could  not 
be  driven,  and  finally  the  coffin  had  to  be  borne  to  the  grave  by  the 
friends  of  the  deceased.  It  was  supposed  by  many  people  that  the 
horses  felt  the  presence  of  the  devil,  who  had  come  to  daim  his 
own." 

The  old  custom  among  boys  of  carrying  a  wren  about,  from  bouse 
to  houses  singing  the  familiar  old  verses,  often  with  local  modifica- 
tions, and  begging  alms  for  a  holiday  treat,  is  regularly  kept  up  on 
Sl  Stephen's  day.  The  bird  is  usually  caught  the  day  before  St. 
Stephen's  day,  and  v^irxy  believe  that  the  wrens  are  wise  enough  to 
know  that  it  is  a  dangerous  time  for  them,  so  that  in  consequence 
they  hide  in  the  furze  and  other  bushes,  trying  thus  to  escape  the 
wren-boys.  The  bird  is  rarely  secured  alive,  i  iie  laas  from  each 
paridi  daim  that  district  as  their  own,  and  if  the  little  band  march- 
ing, carrying  their  wren  on  a  pole  decked  out  with  ribbons,  chance 
to  meet  a  set  of  boys  from  another  parish  intruding  on  their  premises 
a  battle  then  and  there  ensues.  The  wren  is  buried  at  the  dose  of 
the  day's  sport,  but  without  any  particular  rites.  A  County  Ros- 
common girl  told  me  that  in  her  neighborhood,  if  any  one  refused 
alms  to  the  wren-bearers  it  was  customary  to  bury  the  bird  on  the 
premises  as  a  charm  to  bring  ill  luck.  It  is  believed  that  any  one  so 
conjured  will  never  see  another  lucky  day.  The  peasants  are  familiar 
with  the  well-known  legend  telling  how  their  little  wren  came  to  be 
the  king  of  birds. 

I  append  a  few  items  of  animal  f olk4ore  collected  from  the  same 
sources  as  the  usages  and  bdief s  above  given. 

Horses  can  see  the  wind.'  They  can  also  perceive  many  things 

'  Negroes  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Matylsnd  bdieve  diat  both  com  sod  swine 
"  can  see  the  wind."  Th^  say  that  if  a  huniaii  being  will " sudc  a  SOW  **  he  may 
become  endowed  with  the  taaie  power. 
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invisible  to  meiL  Instance*  are  frequently  related  of  horses  becom- 
ing frightened  suddenly,  when  their  riders  could  see  nothing.  It 
was  supposed  that  either  spirits  or  some  of  the  good  people  were 
near,  and  that  their  presence  was  felt  by  the  animal. 

If  a  cow  be  ill  after  calving  it  is  customary  to  give  her  raw  eggs 
to  eat,  first  breaking  each  egg  on  the  cow's  horn.  The  eggs,  shell 
and  all,  are  forced  down  the  cow's  throat.  If  the  cow  is  not  doing 
well,  the  "bestins,"  the  first  milking,  is  also  administered.  Another 
custom  common  among  the  farmers  is  to  light  a  holy  candle  and  by 
passing  it  under  the  cow  to  singe  off  the  hair,  which  has  grown  long, 
about  the  udder.  The  cow  is  counted  among  the  blessed  animals. 

It  is  thought  to  be  a  sin  to  kill  a  frog,  as  the  frog  also  is  a  blessed 
animal  '*  They  say  that  long  ago,  in  very  old  times,  they  [frogs] 
were  Christians."  * 

When  the  proprietor  of  a  home  dies,  especially  if  such  an  one  be 
very  old,  both  the  bees  and  hens  will  desert  the  place. 

The  cock  is  blessed,  and  one  usually  roosts  over  the  door  in  the 
farmhouses  and  cottages,  on  a  flat  perch  called  a  stage.  It  is  es- 
teemed as  an  oracle,  and  its  warnings  are  much  heeded  and  obeyed. 
It  is  not  thought  wise  or  lucky  to  sit  up  very  late  at  night,  for  dis- 
embodied spirits  may  wish  to  enter  the  house,  perhaps  "  people  from 
the  othor  world  "  who  once  lived  in  that  house.  Therefore,  if  people 
sit  up  late^  until  near  midnight,  say,  sewing  or  busy  at  other  work, 
the  cock  often  warns  them,  by  crowing,  to  put  out  the  light  and  make 
the  house  quiet  Also  at  times,  when  some  of  a  family  have  risen  at 
an  unusual  hour  in  the  morning  in  order  to  make  an  early  start  for 
their  market-town  or  city,  the  cock  warns  them  by  crowing  not'  to  set 
forth,  and  if  his  warning  is  not  heeded  he  repeats  it  until  the  prepn 
arations  going  on  are  stopped  and  such  members  of  the  household 
as  have  risen  sit  down  to  wait  for  dawn.  There  is  a  proverb  in  Irish 
which  literally  means  "  Never  be  a  night  without  a  cock  in  the 
house."  A  hen  that  crows  is  usually  killed. 

Fattmy  D.  Bergm* 

*  The  word  Chriitisui  Is  much  wed  popularly  as  qpuonymoiis  with  human  being. 
On  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Msiylaiid  there  i»  a  saying  among  the  negroes  diat 
**  moles  are  old-time  people." 
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^      WEATHER-SIGNS  FROM  CONNECTICUT. 

m 

% 

As  is  the  weather  the  last  Friday  of  every  months  so  will  be  the 

majority  of  days  during  the  next  month. 

Add  tlic  day  of  the  month  and  the  age  of  the  moon,  at  the  time 
of  the  fall  of  the  first  snow,  and  the  sum  will  tell  the  number  of. 

snows  which  will  fall  during  the  winter. 

If  the  equinoctial  or  line  storm,  which  occurs  about  September 
20,  clears  off  cold,  every  storm  for  six  months  will  clear  off  cold. 

A  warm  November  is  a  sign  of  a  cold  winter.  '*  Winter  never 
rots  in  the  sky." 

When  the  sun  sets  clear  on  Friday  nigh^  it  will  stonn  hefbie 
Sunday. 

Wind  from  the  east 
Is  bad  for  man  aod  beast ; 
Wind  from  the  west 
Is  Miftesk  and  faeiL 

When  the  cat  runs  about  the  house  and  plays»  it  is  a  sign  of  high 

win  is. 

li  Lhe  rooster  crows  :  — 

When  the  rooster  crows  on  the  giound, 

The  ram  wili  iail  down; 

When  he  crows  on  Uie  fence, 
The  rsm  wiU  depart  hence. 

After  a  storm  from  the  east,  if  the  wind  goes  round  by  the  north 
to  the  northwest,  it  will  be  warm ;  but  if  it  goes  round  by  the  south, 
it  will  clear  off  cold. 

Wild  geese  passiog  over  is  a  sign  of  a  storm. 

A  white  frost  is  a  sign  of  rain. 

Three  successive  cloudy  mornings,  and  it  will  rain  on  the  thiid. 

Smoke  falling  from  the  chimney  is  a  sign  of  rain. 

Wasps  coming  out  thick,  in  the  fall,  is  a  sign  that  winter  is  aboat 

to  set  in. 

If  on  a  cloudy  morning  blue  sky  is  seen  sufficient  to  make  a  pair 
of  pants,  the  sun  will  come  out. 

Emma  Backus, 
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NOTES  ON  THE  DIALECT  OF  THE  TEUrLE  OF 

NEWFOUNDLAND.! 
« 

In  recently  visiting  Newfoundland,  I  had  not  more  than  begun  to 
associate  with  her  people  till  I  observed  them  using  English  words 
in  a  sense  different  from  what  I  had  ever  heard  elsewhere.  This 
was  the  case,  to  some  extent,  in  the  speech  of  the  educated,  in  their 
law  proceedings,  and  in  the  public  press,  but  of  course  was  more 
marked  among  the  uneducated.  Among  them,  particularly,  I  found 
in  addition  words  in  use  which  were  entirely  new  to  roe.  Further 
intercourse  convinced  me  that  these  peculiarities  presented  an  inter- 
esting subject  of  study,  and  daring  the  short  time  at  my  disposal, 
with  the  assistance  of  kind  friends,  among  whom  I  must  specially 
mention  Judge  Bennett  of  Harbor  Grace^  I  made  as  full  a  collection 
as  circumstances  would  permit,  of  words  in  use  strange  to  me^  or 
used  in  peculiar  senses. 

In  explanation  of  the  origin  of  these  peculiarities,  I  may  mention 
that  the  most  of  the  original  settlers  of  Newfoundland  came  either 
from  Ireland  or  the  west  of  England.  In  consequence,  the  present 
generation  very  generally  speak  with  an  Irish  accent.  But  they 
seem  to  have  adopted  few  words  from  this  source.  From  a  very 
early  period,  the  coasts  were  frequented  by  fishermen  of  all  nations, 
and  thus  may  have  been  introduced  words,  whose  genesis  we  find  it 
difficult  to  trace.  This  influence,  however,  has  been  very  limited,  and 
their  language  is  almost  entirely  English.  Even  the  peculiarities 
which  we  are  to  consider  will,  I  think,  be  seen  by  the  following  col- 
lection to  be  survivals  of  older  forms  of  the  language  in  many  cases. 

I.  We  find  English  words  which  are  either  obsolete  or  used  only 
in  some  hmiled  sense.    We  note  the  following  :  — 

Barvel,  sometimes  pronounced  barbel,  a  tanned  sheepskin  used  by 
fishermen,  and  also  by  splitters,  as  an  apron  to  keep  the  legs  dry, 
but  since  oilskin  dothes  have  come  into  use,  not  now  generally  cm- 
ployed.  Wright,  in  his  *' Dictionary  of  Obsolete  and  Pirovincial  Eng- 
lish," marks  it  as  Kentish,  denoting  **a  short  leather  apron  worn  by 
washerwomen,  or  a  slabbering  bib." 

Barm  has  now  generally  given  way  to  the  word  yeast,  but  it  is 
still  commonly,  if  not  exclusively,  used  in  Newfoundland.  So  billets, 
for  small  sticks  uf  wood,  has  now,  with  most  English-speak mg  peo- 
ple, gone  out  of  use.  But  it  is  quite  usual  in  Newfoundland  to  hear 
of  buying  or  selling  billets,  putting  in  billets,  etc.  The  word^  how> 
ever,  seems  to  have  come  from  the  French. 

*  Read  at  a  meetiiig  of  the  Montml  bnuich  of  Hktt  Americaii  FoOc-Loce  Society, 
aist  May,  1894. 
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Brtws.  This  is  a  dish  which  occupies  almost  the  same  place  at  a 
Newfoundlander's  breakfast-table  that  baked  beans  are  supposed 
to  do  on  that  of  a  Bostonian.  It  consists  of  pieces  of  hard  biscuit 
soaked  over  night,  warmed  in  the  morning,  and  then  eaten  with 
boiled  codfisli  and  butter.  This  is  plainly  the  old  English  word 
usually  written  brewis,  variously  explained.  Johnson  defines  it  as 
"a  piece  of  bread  soaked  in  boiling  fat  pottage  made  of  salted  meat." 
Worcester  drives  it  from  Gaelic  bratkas,  W.  briw,  a  fragment  or 
morsel,  and  represents  it  as  denoting  small  pieces  of  bread  in  broth. 
But  Webster  properly,  we  think,  gives  it  as  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
hriwt  broth,  and  represents  it  as  obsolete  in  the  sense  of  broth  or 
pottage  ("  What  an  ocean  of  brewis  shall  I  swim  in,"  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher),  but  as  still  used  to  denote  "bread  soaked  in  g^a^'>^  or 
prepared  in  water  and  butter."  This  is  the  relative  New  England 
dish  Wright  gives  it  in  vari  iis  forms,  brezuet,  brewis,  etc.,  as 
denoting  pottage,  but  says  that  in  the  north  of  England  they  still 
have  "  a  brewis  made  of  slices  of  bread  with  fat  broth  poured  over 
them." 

Child  is  used  to  denote  a  female  child.  This  is  probably  going 
out  of  use,  as  gentlemen  who  have  resided  for  some  time  on  the 
island  say  they  have  never  heard  it,  but  I  am  assured  by  others  that 
on  the  occasion  of  a  birth  they  have  heard  at  once  the  inquiry, 

"Is  it  a  boy  or  a  child?''  Wright  gives  it  as  Devonshire,  and  it 
was  in  use  in  Shakespeare's  time,  "Winter's  Tale,"  iii.  3,  "A  boy 
or  a  childc,  I  wonder." 

Vnsh,  to  go  round  visiting.  A  man  said  of  a  minister,  "  He 's 
na'ar  a  bit  of  good  for  dreshing  round."  In  old  English  the  word  is 
the  same  with  the  modem  threshing  or  thrashing.  This  peculiar 
use  of  the  word  may  have  originated  in  the  practice  before  thresh- 
ing mills  were  in  use^  of  men  going  round  among  farmers  threshing 
their  grain. 

Drung,  a  narrow  lane:  Wright  gives  it  under  the  form  of  dnm^  as 

Wiltshire,  with  the  same  signification. 

Dwoil,  a  state  between  sleeping  and  waking,  a  dozing.  A  man 
will  say,  "  I  got  no  sleep  last  night,  I  had  only  a  dwoll."  This  seems 
kindred  to  the  Scotch  word  dwam,  which  means  a  swoon.  "He  is 
no  deid,  he  is  only  in  a  dwam."  Wright  gives  a  similar,  if  not  the 
same  word,  as  4wtU«t  originally  meaning  the  plant  nightshade,  and 
then  a  lethaigic  disease,  or  a  sleeping  potion. 

FUm^  a  strong  and  sudden  gust  of  wind.  Norwegian,  or 
fiaag*  The  word  is  used  by  Shakespeare  and  Milton : — 

Should  patch  a  wall,  to  expel  the  winter's  flaw.  —  Hamlet. 
And  snow  and  hail  and  stonny  gust  andyKuw. — Paradiu  LoU. 
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It  is  still  used  by  English  seamen,  and  Tennyson  also  uses  it 

Like  flaws  in  summer  laying  lusty  corn. 
Frorct  for  iroze  or  frozen.    This  is  used  by  Milton: — 

The  pnrchin^  air 
Bums  frore  and  cold  performs  the  ettect  o£  fire. 

Clutch,  to  swallow.  *' My  throat  is  so  sore  that  I  cannot  glutch 
anything.  Wright  gives  it  as  old  English  in  the  same  sense,  and 
adds  the  word  glutcfuTy  as  meaning  the  throat. 

Gulck.  The  dictionaries  give  the  similar  word  gukh  as  an  obso- 
lete word,  which  meant  to  swallow  ravenously,  and  Wright  gives  it 
as  Westmordand  for  to  swaUow.  In  this  sense  I  do  not  hear  of  its 
being  used  In  Newfoundland.  As  a  noun  it  b  used  as  in  other  parts 
of  America,  as  denoting  a  ravine  or  small  hollow.  It  Is  also  applied 
to  those  hollows  made  by  vehicles  in  snow  roads,  known  in  Canada 
as  pitekes.  But  as  a  verb  It  has  come,  on  the  Labrador  coast,  to 
have  a  meaning  peculiar  to  that  region  and  to  those  who  frequent  it. 
In  summer,  men,  women,  and  children  from  Newfoundland  spend 
some  weeks  there  at  the  fishing,  living  in  a  very  promiscuous  way. 
As  there  is  no  tree  for  shelter  for  hundreds  of  miles  of  islands  and 
shores,  parties  resort  to  the  hull  nvs  for  secret  indulgence.  Hence 
gulching  has,  among  them,  become  a  synonym  for  living  a  wanton 

me. 

Hoi,  a  quantity,  a  bunch,  or  a  heap.  A  hat  of  trees  means  a 
dump  of  trees.  According  to  Jamieson's  **  Scottish  Dictionary/'  m 
some  parts  of  Scotland  the  word  means  a  smail  heap  of  any  kind, 

Carele.ssly  thrown  together. 

Heft,  as  a  verb,  to  raise  up,  but  especially  to  prove  or  try  the 
weip^ht  of  a  thing  by  raising  it,  is  marked  in  dictionaries  as  Provin- 
cial English  and  Colloquial  United  States,  but  it  is  «5till  used  in  the 
same  sense  in  Newfoundland.  Thus  one  returning  home  with  a 
good  basket  of  fish  may  f>ay  to  a  friend,  "heft  that,"  feel  the  weight 
of  it  And  so,  as  a  noun,  it  is  used  with  the  relative  meaning  of 
weight 

House  phut,  the  kitchen.  In  old  English,  according  to  Wright,  it 
meant  the  hall,  the  first  large  room  after  entering  the  housa  It  is 
still  in  common  use  in  Scotland. 

yonnick,  in  Newfoundland,  means  honest,  but  according  to  Wright, 
in  the  Northamptonshire  dialect  it  means  "  kind  or  hospitable." 

Kilter,  regular  order  or  condition;  "out  of  kilter,"  disordered  or 
disarranged.  It  is  common  in  old  Enj^lish,  but  generally  spelled 
kelier.  Thus  Barrow  says,  "  If  the  organs  of  prayer  be  out  of  kelter^ 
or  out  of  tune,  how  can  we  pray  ?  "  Under  the  spelling  "kilter" 
it  is  common  in  New  England. 
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Kn^,  a  knoll  or  protuberance  above  suiroundtng  land.  It  ap- 
pears in  Anglo-Saxon  as  knappe^  and  in  kindred  languages  as  denot- 
ing a  knob  or  button,  but  in  old  English  it  denotes  "the  top  of  a 

hill  or  a  rising  ground"  (Wrip:bt). 

Ltnmy,  a  small  building  built  ac^ainst  a  bank  or  another  building. 
In  New  England  it  is  generally  linter  or  lentcr.  This  is  commonly 
regarded  as  a  corruption  of  Icnn-to.  But  Egglcsion,  in  an  article  in 
the  "Century  Magazine"  for  April,  ii>94,  doubts  this.  At  all 
events,  Wright  gives  Unhay  as,  in  the  Westmoreland  dialect,  denot- 
ing an  open  shed  In  this  form,  also^  it  appeaiv  iq  "Loma  Dooncv" 
a  novel  written  in  the  Devonshire  dialect 

Mare-browed,  The  word  martt  in  Anglo-Saxon,  means  a  demon 
or  goblin,  and  we  have  a  remnant  of  this  in  the  word  "  nightmare." 
But  there  is  in  Newfoundland  a  curious  survival  of  it  in  the  term 
>««/v-browed,  applied  to  a  man  whose  eyebrows  extend  across  his 
forehead,  and  who  is  dreaded  as  possessed  of  supernatural  powers. 

Mouch,  to  play  truant,  and  also  applied  to  one  shirking  work  or 
duty.  This  is  the  same  old  English  word,  variously  spelled  fneeck, 
meacky  and  mic/ie,  to  lie  hid  or  to  skulk,  hence  to  cower  or  to  be  ser- 
vilely humble  or  mean.  The  form  moMck  is  still  retained  in  the 
North  of  Ireland,  and  is  also  common  in  Scotland.  I  lately  observed 
It  as  used  by  the  tramps  in  New  York  to  denote  concealing  or  dis- 
guising one's  sell  I  find  it  also  used  by  schoolboys  in  some  places  m 
Nova  Scotia. 

Nunek,  the  refreshment  men  take  with  them  on  going  to  the 
woods.  It  is  an  old  form  of  the  word  "  lunch,"  as  "  nuncheon  "  for 
"luncheon"  (Wright).  U  is  said,  in  old  English,  to  denote  a  thick 
lump  of  bread  or  other  edible.  But  by  others  it  is  regarded,  we  think 
not  so  probably,  as  referring  to  noon,  and  meaning  the  refreshment 
that  the  laborers  partook  of  at  that  hour. 

Then  a  Newfoundlander  speaks  of  his  head  as  his  polL  Elsewhere 
the  word  is  only  used  in  reference  to  numbering  persons,  as  for  poll 
tax,  or  holding  a  poll  Shakespeare,  however,  uses  it  in  its  original 
signification, — "All  flaxen  was  his  poll." 

Peek,  to  peep»  common  in  New  England.  Thus  we  have  in 
Lowell's  poems :  — 

Zekle  crep'  up,  quite  tmbeknowo. 
An*  peektd  in  thru  the  winder. 

Pook^  a  haycock.  Wright  gives  it  as  having  the  same  meaning  in 
the  Westmoreland  dialect 

Prvitgt  a  hay  or  fish  fork.  This  is  the  meaning  given  by  Johnson, 
who  does  not  mention  it  as  denoting  one  tine  of  a  foric  So  Wright 
gives  it  as  an  old  English  word  denoting  a  hayfork. 
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/'»//^  along,  an  old  English  form,  still  in  use  in  New  Englandy 
for  "  potter,"  to  walk  languidly,  or  labor  inefficiently. 

Rampikiy  a  dead  spruce  or  pine  tree  still  standing.  It  is  used  in 
the  same  sense  by  the  lumbermen  of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and 
probably  of  New  England.  It  is  probably  the  same  as  the  old  Eng- 
lish word  rampick,  an  adjective  "applied  to  the  bough  of  a  tree 
which  has  lesser  branches  standing  out  at  its  extremity  "  (Wright). 

Rmdshom,  a  wooden  pound  for  washing  fish  in.  But  Wright 
gives  it  as  a  Somerset  word,  denoting  a  sort  of  net  to  indose  fish 
that  come  in  with  the  tide. 

Randy  is  used,  both  as  a  noun  and  a  verb,  of  the  amusement  of 
coasting.  "Give  us  a  randy,"  or  "The  boys  are  randying."  In 
Anglo-Saxon  it  means  boisterous,  and  "on  the  randy"  memt  living 
in  debauchery.  The  word  is  retained  in  Scotland,  where  it  means  a 
romp  or  frolic,  but  generally  in  an  unfavorable  sense.  The  diction- 
aries, however,  give  randon^  both  as  a  noun  and  a  verb,  in  old  Eng- 
lish and  old  French,  as  denoting  rapid  and  violent  motion,  or  going 
at  random. 

Itobusiiotts  is  an  old  English  word  used  by  Milton,  the  same  in 
meaning  as  robust,"  originally  used  in  a  favorable  sense,  but  coming 
to  mean  violent  and  unruly.  Hence  it  became  a  term  of  reproach, 
and  finally  fell  out  of  use.    But  the  Newfoundlanders  still  use  or 

the  similar  word  robustic,  in  its  original  favorable  signification. 

Scred,  a  piece  or  fragment,  seems  the  same  as'* shred,"  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  screade.    Webster  gives  Provincial  English  screed. 

Seeming,  judgment  or  opinion.  Given  by  Johnson  and  Webster 
as  obsolete,  but  used  by  the  best  writers  of  the  past  Thus  Milton 
has: — 

The  penuaaive  wordB  impngnd 
With  reasoDto  her  uttmiMjg. 

And  Hooker  says :  — 

Nothing  more  clear  to  their  seetKing. 

In  Newfoundland  the  sled  or  sleigh  of  the  Continent,  the  sledge 
of  the  English,  is  called  a  slide,  but  according  to  Wright  this  is  the 
original  form  in  old  English.  Shard  is  used,  as  in  Shakespeare's 
time,  to  denote  broken  pieces  of  pottery. 

Spemeely  a  noun,  denoting  "  a  rope  to  tie  a  cow's  bind  legs,"  and 
a  verb,  "to  tie  with  a  rope."  By  Webster  it  is  given  as  Fktivincial 
£nglish,  and  an  English  gentleman  informs  me  that  the  word  is 
still  common  in  Yorkshire. 

Sirouters,  the  outside  fnles  of  a  wharf,  which  are  larger  and 
stronger  than  the  inner  ones,  which  are  called  shores.  According  to 
Wright,  in  Somerset  dialect  it  denotes  "  anything  that  projects." 
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Starv$9  viz.»  with  cold  or  frost  I  have  heard  the  same  ia  Nova 
Scotia.  Johnson  gives  it  as  a  verb  neuter,  with  one  ol  its  mean- 
ings, "to  be  killed  with  cold,"  and  as  active^  with  the  meaning;  to 
"kill  with  cold,"  and  quotes  Milton's  line  :  — 

From  beds  o£  ragii^  fire  to  starve  in  ice. 

Webster  gives  this  meaning  as  common  in  England,  but  not  in 
the  United  States,  though  he  quotes  W.  Irving  as  writing  *' f/srvi- 
with  cold  as  well  as  hunger." 

Tiit,  a  log-house  such  as  lumberers  use  ;  a  rough,  temporary  shel- 
ter, like  a  shanty  in  Canada,  only,  instead  of  being  built  of  lot^s  laid 
horizontally  one  on  the  other,  it  is  usually  composed  of  spruce  or 
fir  sticks  placed  vertically  and  covered  with  bark.  In  Anglo-Saxon 
it  appears  as  ult  and  Ulde,  from  teUefi,  to  cover.  According  to  the 
dictionaries,  from  Johnson  onward,  it  is  used  to  denote  a  tent,  an 
awning  or  canopy,  as  over  a  boat 

Troth  plight,  one  espoused  or  affianced.   So  Shakespeare : — 

This  your  son-in-law 
Is  tntk         to  your  d«q;liter.—  Wimtn's  Tak, 

Tussock^  a  bunch  or  tuft  of  grass,  is  marked  in  the  dictionaries  as 
obsolete,  but  it  is  still  in  use  in  Newfoundland  to  denote  the  matted 
tufts  of  grass  found  on  the  bogs. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  word  girl  is  not  found  in  the  Anglo- 
Sa.xon  or  other  languages  of  the  North  of  Europe,  and  that  it  only 
occurs  in  two  places  in  the  authorized  English  version  of  the  liibl^ 
showing  that  it  was  then  only  beginning  to  be  introduced  into  Eng- 
lish. In  Newfoundland  it  is  only  where  the  people  have  been  inter- 
mixed with  persons  from  other  quarters  that  it  has  been  used,  and 
in  more  remote  places  it  is  perhaps  not  used  yet,  the  word  "  mak)," 
pronounced  m'y-ki,  being  almost  universally  employed  instead. 

A  number  of  words  are  pronounced  so  differently  as  to  seem  to  be 
almost  different  words.  Thus  "  seal "  is  pronounced  as  if  written 
swile,  a  sealer  is  a  <:nn7rr,  and  seal  hunting  is  swile  hunting.  A 
hoe  is  a  how^  the  fir  is  var^  snuffing  is  snoffing,  and  "never"  is  naart 
which  is  cqui\'alent  to  "not,"  "naar  a  bit"  being  a  favorite  expres- 
sion to  denote  a  strong  negative. 

There  are  also  remains  of  old  English  usage  in  their  use  of  the 
pronouns.  Thus  every  object  is  spoken  of  as  either  masculine  or 
feminine,  and  has  either  •<  he  "  or  "  she  "  appfied  to  it.  «*  It "  seems 
only  to  be  used  where  it  has  been  acquired  by  intercourse  with 
others.  A  man  speaking  of  his  head  will  say  "  he  aches."  Entering 
the  court-house,  I  heard  a  witness  asked  to  describe  a  cod-trap  that 
was  in  dispute.  He  immediately  replied,  "  He  was  about  seventy- 
five  fathoms  long,"  etc.   Other  objects  are  spoken  of  as  "she,"  not 
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only  boats  and  vessels,  but  a  locomotive.  I  see  no  principle  upon 
which  the  distinction  is  made.  But  of  this  old  usage  we  have  a 
remnant  in  the  universal  use  of  the  feminine  for  ships. 

Another  old  form  still  common  is  the  use  of  the  sin^lar  tkee 
and  thou  instead  of  the  plural  With  this  is  joined  what  is  still 

common  in  parts  of  England, — ^the  use  of  the  nommativc  for  the 
objective,  and  to  some  extent  tiic  reverse. 

Some  peculiarities  may  be  noticed  also  in  the  formation  of  the 
past  tense  of  verbs.  Thus  the  present  latv  has  the  past  sove^  and 
dive  is  dffot.  But  the  very  general  usage  is  to  follow  the  old  Eng- 
lish practice  of  adding  "ed."  Thus  they  say  ruftned  for  ran,  sid  for 
saw,  kurted  for  haxt,  failed  for  fell,  corned  for  came,  even  setifd  for 
sent,  and  goed  for  went.  This  last,  however,  is  true  English,  re- 
tained in  Scotland  in  gaed,  while  went  does  not  belong  to  the  verb 
at  all,  but  is  the  past  of  another  vorb  to  wend.  More  curious  still  is 
the  use  of  doned  for  did  or  done. 

The  use  of  the  letter  a,  as  a  prefix  to  participles  or  participial 
nouns,  to  express  an  action  still  going  on,  is  stiii  rcLaiiicd  \  as,  a-waik- 
ing,  a-hunting,  etc. 

Again,  in  some  places  there  is  retained  in  some  words  the  sound 
of  «  at  the  end  where  it  is  now  omitted  in  English.  Thus  hand  ** 
and  "hands'*  are  pronounced  as  if  written  '<handi'*  and  "hand^s." 
Tliis  is  old  English.  We  find  it  in  Coverdale's  version  of  the  Bible, 
Tyndale's  New  Testament,  which,  however,  sometimes  has  "  honde" 
and  "hondes,"  and  Cranmer's.  The  same  usage  appears  in  some 
other  words,  but  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  it  prevails. 

The  word  or  syllable  am  is  affixed  seemingly  only  as  an  expletive, 
perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  emphasis.  My  conjecture  is  that  it  is  a 
corruption  of  the  word  same.  Thus  " thisam"  and  ^^thesam"  were 
probably  originally  *' this  same  "  and  "these  same.'* 

A  number  of  words  written  with  ay^  and  with  most  English-speak- 
ing people  having  the  long  sound  of  a,  are  in  Newfoundland  sounded 
as  if  written  with  %y.  Thus  they  say  w'y,  aw*y,  pr*y»  pr*yer,  b'y  for 
way,  away,  pray,  prayer,  bay.  So  n'yebor  for  neighbor.  This  pro- 
nunciation is  still  retained  in  Scotland,  and  R.  Lowell  refers  to  it 
as  in  Chaucer,  and  quotes  it  as  an  example  of  the  lastingness  of 
linguistic  peculiarities. 

In  their  names  of  objects  of  natural  history  we  find  the  retention 
of  a  number  of  old  English  words.  Thus  whortleberries  or  blue- 
berries are  called  hurts^  nearly  the  same  as  the  old  English  whurts 
or  whorts,  marked  in  the  dictionaries  as  obsolete.  Then  they  call  a 
flea  a  lopt  the  Anglo-Saxon  from  hpe^  to  leap ;  and  wasps  they 
call  fw^,  which  is  the  same  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  we^s  and  the 
Low  German  wepsk.  A  large  vicious  fly  is  called  stmU^  but  accords 
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ing  to  Wright  this  is  the  Westmoreland  name  for  the  gadfly.  Then 
the  snipe  is  called  a  snite^  which  is  the  old  English  form  :  *'The  wit- 
less woodcock  and  his  neighbor  snitc!'  (Drayton's  "  Owl.")  Earth- 
worms are  termed  yesses^  which  Wright  gives  as  Dorsetshire^  and 
which  is  found  in  dictionaries  as  late  as  Walker's. 

Some  names  are  retained,  but  altered  in  form  or  differently  ap- 
plied. Thus  grepe  seems  unquestionably  the  same  word  as  grebe; 
but  it  is  used  in  Newfoundland  to  denote  the  sea  eagle,  while  the 
original  word  is  used  to  denote  certain  kinds  of  waterfowl.  Then 
,  stoat  is  used  for  shoat,  a  young  pig,  and  the  American  brown  thrush 
or  robin  is  called  the  blackbird. 

They  have  w  number  of  other  names  whose  origin  I  cannot  trace, 
some  of  which  may  have  originated  among  themselves,  but  most 
of  which  were  probably  brought  with  them.  Thus  the  medusae,  or 
sea-nettles,  are  called  squidsquadsy  sometimes  squidsqualls ;  the  echi- 
nus or  sea-urchin,  ox  eggs  ;  freshwater  clams,  cocks  and  hens  ;  and  to 
the  westward  smelts  are  known  as  $iiuiifUn,  The  black  fly  is  known 
as  the  mosquUot  and  the  mosquito  as  the  nipper, 

IL  A  number  of  English  words  are  used  in  peculiar  senses,  and  it 
is  often  interesting  to  trace  the  process  of  the  change.  Perhaps  in 
this  respect  the  stranger  is  most  frequently  struck  by  the  use  of  the 
words  plant  and  planter.  He  reads  of  administration  of  the  estate  of 
A.  B.,  planter,  or  sees  the  name  of  C.  D.,  planter,  as  a  candidate  for 
the  legislature,  and  he  hears  the  words  in  connection  with  all  their 
fishing  operations.  A  planter  is  a  man  who  undertakes  fishing  on 
his  own  account,  a  sort  of  middleman  between  the  mcrchanLs  and 
the  fishermen.  He  owns  or  charters  a  vessel,  obtains  all  supplies 
from  the  merchants,  hires  the  men,  deals  with  them,  superintends 
the  fishing;  and  on  his  return  deals  with  the  merdiants  for  the  fruits 
of  the  adventure.  A  man  will  speak  of  going  on  a  plant,  that  is, 
going  fishing  on  his  own  account.  On  the  West  Coast,  a  man  who 
owns  a  boat  and  hires  another  man  is  called  a  small  planter. 

Tt  is  easy  to  see  the  origin  of  this.  When  England  began  to  plant 
colonies,  they  were  called  plantations,  and  those  who  formed  them 
were  called  planters.  In  general  thev  were  really  engaged  in  culti- 
vating the  soil,  as  tiie  planters  of  Jamaica,  the  planters  of  Virginia, 
etc.  But  in  Newfoundland  the  settlers  or  planters  had,  indeed,  land 
assigned  them,  but  for  a  length  of  time  only  for  carrying  on  their 
fishing,  but  th^  still  retained  the  name  of  planters. 

The  word  clever,  it  is  well  known,  is  used  in  different  senses  in 
England  and  New  England.  In  the  former  it  expresses  mental 
power,  and  means  talented  or  skilful ;  in  the  latter  it  describes  the 
disposition,  and  means  generous  or  good-natured.  In  Newfoundland 
it  is  used  in  quite  a  distinct  sense.    It  there  means  large  and  hand* 
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some.  It  is  applied  not  only  to  men,  but  to  animals  and  inanimate 
things.  A  fishennan  will  speak  of  a  "clever-btiilt  boat,"  meaning 
timt  it  is  1ai]ge  and  shapely.  The  dictionaries^  from  Johnson  onward, 
give,  as  one  meaning  of  the  word,  "  well-shaped  or  handsome."  But 

he  describes  it  as  *'  a  low  word,  scarcely  ever  used  but  in  burlesque 
or  in  conversation,  and  applied  to  anything  a  man  likes,  without  a 
settled  meaning."  But  Wright  gives  it  as  in  the  East  of  England 
meaning  good-looking,  and  in  Lancashire  as  denoting  lusty,  which  is 
nearly  the  Newfoundland  idea,  and  probably  the  ne^u'est  to  the  old 
English. 

Sigm,  in  the  phrase  '*a  sign  of,"  is  used  to  denote  a  small  quan* 
tity.  One  at  table,  bemg  asked  if  he  would  have  any  more  of  a  dish, 
replied,  "Just  a  sign."   This  I  have  no  doubt  originated  in  the  use 

of  the  term  on  the  fishing  grounds  in  something  of  its  proper  mean- 
ing. When,  on  reaching  them  and  seek  in  cpots  where  the  fish  were 
to  be  found,  they  first  caught  some,  it  afforded  a  sign  of  their  pres- 
ence, just  as  a  gold-miner  speaks  oi  a  "  show  "  of  gold.  When  they 
caught  them  in  greater  abundance,  they  spoke  of  it  as  "  a  good  sign 
of  fish."  Hence  the  term  came  to  express  the  quantity,  without 
reference  to  what  it  indicated,  and  in  this  sense  to  be  applied  to  any 
object. 

Atertt  or  atortt  is  the  same  as  athwart,  but  it  is  used  as  equivalent 
to  across.  Thus  they  say  "atert  the  road/'  or  **atort  the  harbor." 
Tei^  is  also  used  for  thwart. 

Bread,  with  a  Newfoundlander,  means  hard  biscuit,  and  soft-baked 
bread  is  called  loaf.  The  origin  of  this  is  easily  understood.  For  a 
length  of  time  the  coast  was  frequented  by  fishermen,  who  made  no 
permanent  settlement  on  shore,  and  whose  only  bread  was  hard  bis- 
cuit.  In  a  similar  way  fish  came  to  mean  codfish. 

**  Going  ttttif  ike  country  "  is  used  to  express  going  into  the  woods. 
A  man  going  for  an  outing,  taking  a  tent  to  encamp  in  the  woods, 
will  be  said  to  have  gone  into  the  country.  We  can  easily  under- 
stand how  this  could  have  arisen.  In  Newfoundland  there  are 
really  no  settlers  or  settlements  away  from  the  shore.  Therefore  to 
go  into  the  country  is  in  reality  to  go  into  the  woods.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  people  of  St.  Johns  speak  of  p>ersons  coming  in  from  the 
outposts  as  "  coming  f^/V/ the  country."  We  find  the  same  form 
in  the  authorized  version  of  the  English  Bible  (Mark  xv.  2l),  where 
the  ReviMd  has  simply  "  coming  from  the  country." 

The  word  fodder  is  not  used  to  denote  cattle-leed  in  general,  but 
is  limited  to  oats  cut  green  to  be  used  for  that  purpose.  This  use 
of  the  word,  I  am  informed,  is  found  in  New  England.  So  the  words 
funnel  and  funnelling  are  used  in  Newfoundland,  and  also  in  some 
parts  of  the  United  States,  for  stove-pipe.   It  is  common  in  both  to 
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hear  such  expressions  as  "The  funnels  are  wrong,"  or  "  He  bought 
80  many  feet  of  funnelling."    This  sense  of  the  word  has  gone  out 

of  use  elsewhere,  except  as  regards  a  steamer's  fiinn«-l 

ffafcket  is  used  for  an  axe.  This  is  a  little  singular,  as  the  word 
was  not  originally  English,  but  is  the  French  hachette^  the  dinunii* 
tive  of  hachtf  and  really  meaning  a  small  axe  or  hatchet. 

A  Newfoundlander  cannot  pass  you  a  higher  compliment  than  to 
say  you  are  a  kmowUdgabh  man.  Thb  word,  however,  I  understand 
is  common  in  Irehmd,  and  I  suppose  was  brought  here  by  the  Irish 
settlers. 

Livtyefs,  a  name  applied  by  the  Newfoundland  fishermen  to  those 
who  permanently  reside  on  the  Labrador  coast,  in  contrast  with 
those  who  come  there  during  summer.  It  seems  Simply  the  word 
livers,  but  curiously  altered  in  the  pronunciation. 

Lodf^c  is  used  in  an  active  transitive  sense,  as  equivalent  to  place 
or  put,  as  "  I  lodged  the  book  on  the  shelf,"  "  She  lodged  the  dish  in 
the  closet"  This  was  the  original  meaning  of  the  word,  but  this 
use  of  it  in  common  life  has  almost  entirely  ceased  We  have,  how- 
ever, a  survival  of  it  in  such  escpressions  as,  "  lodging  money  in  the 
bank." 

Marsh,  often  pronounced  nush  or  mish,  is  the  usual  name  for  a 
bog,  of  which  there  are  many  throughout  the  island.  So  pond  is  the 
name  for  a  lake.  Even  the  largest  on  the  island  (fifty-six  miles  lonp^) 
is  known  ns  Grand  Pond.  This  usage  prevails  to  some  extent  in 
New  FrtL^liind,  where,  however,  both  terms  are  used  without  any 
clear  distinction  between  them,  but  in  Ncwioundland  "pond  alone 
is  used.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  also  noted  that  a  rapid  in  a 
river  is  usually  known  as  a  ratiU.  I  do  not  find  this  elsewhere, 
but  I  regard  it  as  very  expressive. 

Modelt  sometimes  pronounced  tnorei,  is  used  in  general  for  a 
pattern.  Thus  a  person  entering  a  shop  asked  for  "cloth  of  that 
model,"  exhibiting  a  small  piece. 

Ralls,  a  word  applied  to  riots  that  took  place  some  years  ago. 
Robert  Lowell,  in  his  work,  "The  New  Priest  of  Conception  Bay," 
supposes  that  the  word  means  ''rallies,"  but  Judge  Hennett  informs 
me  that  it  is  a  corruption  of  "  radicals,"  and  was  applied  to  those 
engaged  in  these  disturbances  as  enemies  to  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
authorities. 

Rindt  as  a  noun,  is  invariably  used  to  denote  the  bark  of  a  tree,  and, 
as  a  verb^  to  strip  it  off.  The  word  bark,  on  the  other  hand,  is  only 
used  as  a  noun  to  denote  the  tan  which  the  fisherman  applies  to  his 
net  and  sails,  and  as  a  verb  to  denote  such  an  application  of  it. 

Thus  he  will  say,  **  I  have  been  getting  some  juniper  or  black  spruce 
ntui  to  make  tan  bark,"  or  "  I  have  been  barking  my  net  or  sails," 
meaning  that  he  has  been  applying  the  tannin  extract  to  them. 
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One  ol  the  most  sini^lar  peculiarities,  however,  of  the  dialect  of 
Newfoundlanders  is  the  use  of  the  word  rmm  to  denote  the  whole 
premises  of  a  merchant,  planter,  or  fisherman.    On  the  principal 

harbors,  the  land  on  the  shore  was  orranted  in  small  sections,  measur- 
ing so  many  yards  in  front,  and  runninj^  bnck  two  or  three  hundred 
yards,  with  a  lane  between.  Each  ol  these  allotmenti»  wis  called  a 
f»<ww,  and,  according  to  the  way  in  which  it  was  employed,  was  known 
as  a  merchant's  room,  a  planter's  room,  or  a  fisherman's  room.  Thus 
we  will  hear  of  Mr.  M.'s  upper  room,  his  lower  room,  and  his  heach 
room ;  or  we  have  Mr.  H.*s  room,  the  place  where  he  does  business, 
at  Labrador.  One  of  these  places,  descendmg  from  father  to  son, 
will  be  called  a  family  room. 

Shall,  probably  the  same  as  shell,  but  we  find  it  as  shale  used  by 
older  writers.  Johnson  defines  it  as  "a  husk,  the  case  of  seeds  in 
siliquous  plants,"  quotinj;  Shakespeare's  line,  Leaving  them  but  the 
shales  and  husks  oi  men,"  and  later  writers  use  it  as  a  verb  to  de- 
note the  stripping  off  this  husk.  In  Newfoundland  it  is  used  in 
both  ways,  and  in  addition  to  denote  the  hulling  of  strawberries  and 
such  fruit 

The  word  skt^^rz  in  universal  use,  and  so  commonly  applied  as 
almost  to  have  lost  its  original  meaning  fA  the  master  of  a  small  ves- 
sel It  is  used  toward  every  person  whom  one  wishes  to  address 
with  respect,  and  isalmost  as  common  as  "  Mr."  is  elscwh ere.  Gener- 
ally the  Christian  name  is  used  after  it,  as  Skipper  Jan,  Skipper  Kish. 
In  like  manner  the  word  uncle  is  used  without  regard  to  relationship. 
In  a  community  every  respectable  man  of  say  sixty  years  of  age  will 
be  so  called  by  all  the  other  people  in  it. 

Spurt,  meaning  a  short  time,  "  Excuse  me  for  a  spurt."  "  How 
long  did  you  stay  ?  "   "A  short  spurt." 

Having  much  to  do  with  the  weather,  as  might  be  expected,  they 
have  peculiar  words  and  expressions  regarding  it.  Thtis  a  calm  day 
is  civil,  and  a  stormy  one  is  eoarse.  This  last  I  think  I  have  heard 
among  Scotch  people.  A  very  sharp,  cutting  wind  driving  small 
particles  of  ice,  which  strike  the  face  in  a  painful  manner,  is  expres- 
sively called  a  barber.  A  Newfoundlander  will  also  speak  of  the 
wind  being  scant  when  it  may  be  blowing  something  of  a  gale.  He 
nic.ins  that  it  is  too  nearly  ahead  for  him  to  make  the  course  which 
he  wishes.  I  find,  however,  the  same  use  of  the  word  among  seamen 
In  Nova  Scotia.  This  I  think  must  be  a  corruption  of  the  word 
askant.  From  this  perhaps  comes  the  word  seantaUae  or  seamdaHse. 
A  gentleman  heard  a  captain,  on  bringing  a  vessel  to  anchor,  give  an 
order  to  "scantalize  the  mainsail.*'  The  command  was  obeyed  by 
letting  the  peak  drop  and  gathering  up  the  sail  as  far  as  was  neces- 
sary to  take  the  wind  out  of  it  The  word,  however,  does  not  appear 
to  be  in  common  use. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  several  of  the  old  English  words  in  use  in 
Newfoundland  are  also  found  in  New  Kngland  The  question  has 
been  raised,  whether  each  derived  them  from  their  common  English 
parentage,  or  whether  the  Newfoundlanders  received  them  by  inter- 
course with  New  England  fishermen  visiting  their  coast.  I  am 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  most  li  not  all  the  old  Engliiiii  words  uiied 
in  Newfoundland  were  an  original  importation  from  the  mother 
country.  The  intercourse  of  New  England  fishermen  was  too 
limited  and  too  transient  to  have  so  generally  affected  their  Ian- 
guage.  Still  there  are  a  lew  words  in  use  which  seem-  to  have 
come  in  that  way,  for  eiample  adlibog%is,  a  mixture  of  spruce  beer 
and  rum  ;  a  scalawag,  a  scamp ;  tomahawk,  the  name  by  which  the 
American  shingling  hatchet  is  known  ;  catamaran^  a  word  originally 
denoting  a  raft  of  three  logs  lashed  together,  used  first  in  the  East 
and  afterward  in  the  West  Indies,  but  in  Newfoundland  used  to  de- 
note a  wood-sled,  and,  when  side  sleighs  were  first  introduced,  applied 
to  them ;  and  sendf  in  New  England  nerodi  a  fresh  young  codfish 
hfoiled. 

IIL  There  are  a  large  number  of  words  the  origin  of  which  is  to 
me  unknown  or  uncertain.  Thus  a  species  of  white  bean  is  adver* 
tised  commonly  and  sold  under  the  name  of  calUvatices.  Eggleston, 
in  an  article  in  the  " Century  Magazine"  for  1894,  mentions  *'gaUi' 
vances  and  potatoes"  as  given  in  1782  among  the  products  of  Penn- 
sylvania ;  and  in  the  same  year,  in  "  A  Complete  Discovery  of  the 
State  of  Carolina,"  a  list  is  made  of  several  sorts  of  pulse  grown  in  the 
colony,  to  wit,  "  beans,  pease,  caliavanccsi'  etc.  He  is  puzzled  about 
the  word,  and  supposes  it  to  mean  pumpkins,  and  to  he  from  the 
Spanish  cakihtua  (gourd).  But  this  would  not  be  pulse.  Probably  it 
meant  there,  as  it  does  now  in  Newfoundland,  the  small  white  bean» 
in  contrast  with  the  broad  English  bean.  But  what  is  the  origin  of 
the  word,  and  how  did  it  come  to  be  found  in  places  so  distant,  and 
circumstances  so  different,  as  in  Carolina  and  Newfoundland?  And 
is  it  not  singular  to  find  it  surviving  in  the  Iritter  place,  when  it  has 
so  entirely  disappeared  elsewhere  that  the  learned  are  unable  to 
ascertain  its  meaning  ? 

Of  other  words  of  to  me  unknown  origin  I  may  mention  chronic^ 
an  old  stump;  cockeying  at  Harbor  Grace,  copying  in  St  Johns,  de- 
scribing an  amusement  d  boys  in  spring,  when  the  ice  is  breaking  up, 
of  jumpmg  from  cake  to  cake^  in  supposed  imitation  of  the  sealers ; 
cmefyt  a  little  dog ;  didot  a  bitch ;  gandy,  the  fisheiroan's  name  for  a 
pancake  ;  mueksy,  muddy,  doubtless  from  muck,  but  I  do  not  find  it 
in  any  dictionaiy  withm  my  reach ;  ^  sa^,  a  rough  road  down  the 

>  Since  the  above  was  written,  I  observe  that  the  author  of  Lama  D0tm  l^'VtB 
muck  "  and  "muckqf   as  Devonshire  for  mud  sod  muddy* 
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face  of  a  bank  or  steep  b!ll,  used  specially  in  regard  to  such  as  are 
formed  by  sliding  or  hauling  logs  down ;  skimmick,  used  on  the  west 
coast  as  a  term  of  contempt  for  one  who*  bom  of  English  parents, 
attempts  to  conceal  or  deny  his  birth  in  Newfoundland;  sprayedt 
describing  chapped  hands  or  arms  ;  tolt,  a  solitary  hill,  usually  some- 
what conical,  risinp;  by  it5;e1f  nb*  )vc  the  snrrounding  country  ;  truckly- 
muck,  a  small  two-handed  car  for  dogs,  with  a  handle  for  a  man  to 
keep  it  strf)is:ht ;  and  tuckamore,  in  some  places  tuckamil^  a  clump  of 
spruce,  growing  almost  flat  on  the  ground  and  matted  together, 
found  on  the  barrens  and  bleak,  exposed  places. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  following  words :  drokg^  g,  of  wood, 
denoting  a  wood  extending  from  one  side  of  a  valley  to  the  other. 
In  old  English  the  word  denotes  a  filmy  weed  on  the  surface  of  sta^ 
nant  waters,  but  I  cannot  trace  any  connection  of  this  with  the  use 
of  it  in  Newfoundland. 

Divy,  a  mist  or  slight  shower.  "  Is  it  p:oing  to  rain  to>day?" 
"  No,  it  is  only  a  dwy,"  a  Newfoundlander  may  reply. 

Starrigan^  a  young  fir-tree,  which  is  neither  good  for  firewood  nor 
l.irge  enough  to  be  used  for  timber,  hence  applied  with  contempt  to 
anything  constructed  ui  unsuitable  materials.  The  word  sounds  as 
if  it  were  from  die  Irish. 

Scrawls  of  snow,  heavy  drifts ;  the  origin  and  proper  meaning  of 
the  word  I  am  unable  to  trace. 

Under  this  head  we  may  also  notice  a  number  of  technical  terms 
connected  with  their  fishing,  which  may  be  used  by  fishermen  else- 
where, but  of  most  of  which  I  am  unable  to  trace  the  origin.  Thus 
we  have  collar,  a  mooring  laid  down  for  the  purpose  of  fastening 
the  fishing-  punt  or  skiff  to  it:  the  rope  has  a  loop  at  the  end  for 
pulling  over  the  stern  of  the  boat,  and  this  rope  gives  its  name  to 
the  mooring ;  faggots^  small  piles  of  fish  on  the  flakes  ;  high  rat,  a 
boat  with  a  board  along  the  edge  to  prevent  the  water  coming  over, 
called  a  mtsMaard,  a  term  applied  to  objects  which  have  a  simi- 
lar ammgement ;  thus  a  man  boarding  in  town  complained  that  he 
had  to  sleep  in  a  bed  without  any  washboard ;  pew,  an  instrument 
consisting  of  a  shaft  with  a  sharp  piece  of  iron,  like  one  prong  of  a 
fork,  at  the  end  of  it,  used  for  throwing  fish  from  the  boats  on  to  the 
stages,  hence  the  verb  /o  pew,  to  cast  them  up  in  this  manner,  but 
this  seems  to  be  the  French  word  pirn,  which  is  defined  as  meaning 
a  slake  or  pale,  but  wliich  I  am  informed  is  used  by  the  French 
Canadians  to  denote  a  fork  ;  rode.,  the  hemp  cable  by  which  the  ves- 
sel, boat,  or  punt  rides  on  the  fishing  ground ;  swatching,  watching 
open  holes  in  the  ice  for  seals  to  come  up  to  shoot  them ;  and  waUr- 
karsg,  a  pile  of  fish  after  bdng  washed,  usually  three  or  four  feet 
wide,  about  the  same  height,  and  as  tong  as  may  be. 
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The  hunting  of  seals  on  the  ice  has  prodnoed  a  number  of  techni- 
cal words  which  seem  peculiar  to  that  employment.    Thus  a  cake  of 

ice  is  uniformly  known  as  a  pan  of  ice,  and  pan  is  to  gather  at 
one  place  a  quantity  say  of  seals.  This  last,  however,  seems  a  survi- 
val of  an  obsolete  English  word  meaning  to  join  or  close  together. 
Ice  ground  fine  is  known  as  swish  ice,  but  broken  into  larger  pieces 
it  IS  calied  slob  ice.  Large  cakes  of  ice  like  small  icebergs  fioating 
about  are  called  growlers ;  and  when,  by  the  pressure  of  sea  and 
storm,  the  tee  is  piled  in  layers  one  upon  the  other,  it  is  said  to  be 
r^ted.  The  process  of  separating  the  skin  with  the  fat  adhering  to 
it  from  the  rest  of  the  carcass  is  called  seulpimgt  and  the  part  thus 
separated  is  called  the  sculp. 

Like  all  uneducated  people^  Newfoundlanders  have  phrases,  or  a 
sort  of  proverbial  expressions,  based  on  the  circumstances  of  their 
daily  life,  which  are  frequently  very  telling.  Thus  they  will  describe 
a  simpleton  or  greenhorn  as  "  not  well-baked"  or  only  "half-baked." 
They  will  also  describe  a  man  as  having  "  a  slate  off,"  indicating  the 
same  as  is  meant  by  a  man  having  something  wrong  in  his  upper 
Story.  This  saying  was  doubtless  brought  widi  them  from  the  old 
country;  but  as  slates  are  not  used  among  them  for  the  covering  of 
houses,  they  have  adapted  the  saying  to  the  countiy  by  speaking  of 
such  a  man  as  having  "a  shingle  loose."  An  increase  of  cold  may  be 
described  as  the  weather  being  "  a  jacket  colder/'  and  when  feeling 
its  severity  they  will  speak  of  being  "nipped  with  cold."  Again,  a 
man  describing  his  poverty  said  he  had  had  nothing  to  eat  but  "a 
bare-legged  iierring,"  meaninn;  a  herring  without  anything  to  cat 
with  it.  But  one  of  the  most  amusing  uses  of  a  word  is  that  of 
"miserable,"  simply  as  intensive.  Thus  a  person  will  speak  of  '*a 
miserable  hne  day."  I  believe  that  similar  words  are  used  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  that  one  may  be  described  as  "terrible  good." 

George  Patienom, 

New  Glasgow,  Nova  Scotia. 
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THE  FOLK-FOODS  OF  THE  RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY 
AND  OF  NORTHERN  MEXICO.* 

It  was  with  00  intention  of  invading  the  literary  province  which 
Brillat  Savarin  has  made  so  eminently  his  own  that  I  began  the 
compilation  of  this  series  of  notes  upon  the  habits  of  life  of  the  race 
which  almost  exclusively  populates  our  southern  boundary ;  my  pur- 
poses were  more  strictly  military  than  those  which  animated  the 
brilliant  author  of  "  La  Phisiologic  du  Gout"  I  figured  to  myself 
that  should  history  repeat  itself,  and  an  army  from  Europe  attempt 
to  overthrow  the  government  of  MezicOi  it  should  he  again  the  pol- 
icy and  duty  of  the  Americans  of  the  north  to  push  to  the  rescue 
of  the  sister  to  the  south,  and  aid  her  in  her  struggle  upward  and 
onward  in  the  path  of  civilization.  It  might  perhaps  happen  that  an 
officer  would  find  himself  beleaguered,  and  supply  trains  cut  ofT,  in 
which  case  there  would  be  no  alternative  of  surrender  or  retreat, 
unless  he  could  provide  food  for  his  troops  from  the  resources  of  the 
country. 

Could  all  this  thorny  jungle  and  chaparral  have  been  created  in 
vain  ?  No^  I  answered  to  myself,  the  more  we  examine  into  the 
great  scheme  of  nature,  the  more  do  we  see  that  nothing  has  heen 
made  without  some  purpose.  What  all  these  woods  can  supply  I 
will  try  to  discover.  And  thus  I  began,  and  continued  in  a  more  or 
less  desultory  way,  to  learn  little  by  little^  and  not  always  with  inteU 
ligent  certainty,  what  that  vast  countr}'  was  good  for,  and  then  the 
thought  came  tome  that  after  all  man's  noblest  pastime  is  not  in 
constant  and  irritating  preparation  for  war,  but  in  adding  all  in  his 
power  to  knowledge  which  might,  to  some  extent,  make  men  wiser 
and  happier. 

It  is  only  necessary  here  to  say  that  most  of  the  cultivated  fruits 
of  Mexico  were  introduced  principally  by  the  Franciscan  monks,  who 

>  This  article  was  intended  to  be  a  comprehensive  treatise  on  the  Mexican  od- 
sine ;  but  the  portions  partictUarly  relating  to  the  dishes  of  the  restaurants,  to  billt 
of  fare  at  hotels  and  innsy  and  to  foods  oAitained  fay  cultivatioii,  have  of  necessity 
been  here  omitted. 

There  Is  reason  toe  believing  that  this  is  the  first  description  of  the  foods  of  the 
people  of  Merioo  or  any  other  former  colony  of  the  Spanish  crown. 

A  previous  eflfort.  of  limited  scope,  seems  to  treat  solely  of  materials  which  may 
be  utilized  as  breads ;  never  having  seen  the  work,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  remark 
upon  its  merilBj  Esteban  Boutelou,  De  las  susUmcUu  vegttalts  gtu  putder  strvir 
para  hacer  pan,  Madrid,  1819.  D.  1 4, 8,  of  Ticknor  coUection  in  tlie  Boston 
Public  I.tbran,'. 

A  careful  examination  of  Cactus  Culture  for  Amateurs^  by  W.  Watson,  Assist- 
ant Cvrator  of  Kew  Gankns,  London,  18S9,  brings  nothing  to  light  which,  in  my 
opinion,  could  add  tp  clearam  of  deacriptioa  in  these  pages. — J.  G.  B. 
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established  missions  everywhere  in  the  days  Immediately  succeeding 
the  conquest.  They  brought  over  peaches,  apples,  pears,  plums, 
cherries,  quinces,  figs,  dates,  pomegnmates,  walnuts,  olives,  nec- 
tarines, apricots,  paper<ftheUed  walnuts,  almonds,  sugar-cane^  cof- 
fee, Spanish  grapes,  oranges,  and  perhaps  lemons  and  bananas,  as 
well  as  horses,  donkeys,  cows,  sheep,  chickens,  and  goats,  together 
with  wlieat,  oats,  and  barley,  and  many  vegetables.  About  1581  the 
Jesuits  entered  upon  missi  mary  work  in  that  country,  and  followed 
the  rule  established  by  the  Franciscans,  iioth  tiiese  bodies  gave 
earnest  attention  to  the  study  of  native  foods,  and  improved  upon 
the  cooking  of  the  natives.  Chocolate,  which  plays  so  important  a 
part  in  our  domestic  economy  to4ay,  was  obtained  from  the  Astccs, 
and  so  were  the  tomato  and  the  pineapple.  The  potato  grows  wfld 
in  the  higher  altitudes  of  Mexico,  but  has  never  attained,  in  the  diet- 
ary of  the  people,  the  importance  it  merits.  There  is  in  existence 
a  quaint  volume  entitled,  "  A  Nrw  .Snrvrv  of  the  West  Indies, "  by 
Thomas  Gapje,  an  English  Dommican  monk,  who  spent  snmc  four- 
teen years  of  his  life  in  Guatemala  and  Mexico.  He  upbraids  his 
brother  monks  for  being  addicted  to  the  inordinate  use  of  candied 
pineapple.  The  Carmelite  nuns,  who  had  convent  schools  for  girls 
in  nearly  all  towns  of  any  sise,  seem  to  have  been  great  cake  and 
candy  makers,  and  vestiges  of  their  skill  remain  to  our  own  day  in 
the  name  of  a  Mexican  candy  much  in  favor,  known  as  **  CarmencUlo 
de  leche."  Perhaps  our  own  toothsome  caramels  may  perpetuate 
the  operiments  with  chocolate  of  some  gentle,  discalced  Caramel-ite^ 
who  now  occupies  a  long-forgotten  grave. 

In  the  equable  climate  of  Mexico,  wherever  irrigation  18  applicable* 
all  forms  of  vegetable  life  yield  abundant  returns. 

With  the  rapid  extension  of  her  great  railroad  systems,  and  espe- 
cially with  the  com^jietion  of  the  Trans-Continental  line  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  Mexico  must  soon  become  the  polar  star  for 
thousands  f&  immigrants  from  the  congested  agricultuial  r^kms  of 
Europa 

The  great  depreciation  of  silver  may  act  as  a  tempoiaiy  draw- 
back to  die  prosperity  of  Mexico,  but  in  no  country  are  the  rights  of 

invested  capital  more  jealously  guarded,  while  the  fullest  protectu>n 
is  guaranteed  the  laboring  classes.  General  Porfirio  Diaz,  the  pres- 
ent President,  is  a  man  of  extended  experience,  fertility  of  resources, 
broad-minded  sagacity,  and  uncompromising  firmness  of  character. 
Under  his  administration  Mexico  has  made  wonderful  advances,  and 
the  limit  of  her  prosperity  no  man  can  predict. 

In  arranging  a  list  of  the  aboriginal  fruits  and  vegetables  of  Mex- 
ico and  the  Mexican  portion  of  the  United  States,  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  proper  to  begin  with  those  which  have  become  cultivated,  at  least 
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since  the  advent  of  the  Castilian.  Each  of  these  will  be  described 
in  its  turn ;  and  then  the  fruits  which  are  still  gathered  in  the  wild 

state,  and  receive  no  attention  from  the  hand  of  man,  will  be  set 
down  in  as  careful  and  complete  a  manner  as  1  was  able  to  obtain 
them. 

The  Piflon  and  l^ecan,  although  indigenous  to  Mexico,  may  now 
be  fairly  classed  among  its  cultivated  foods.  The  pecan,  which  is 
said  to  be  found  in  places  from  Wisconsin  and  Northern  Virginia 
clear  down  to  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  is  the  best  of  all  nuts, 
the  almond  not  excepted.  The  Mexicans  are  very  fond  of  a  candy 
made  from  it  with  sugar  caramd ;  this  candy  in  appearance  closely 
resemiiles  our  own  ground-nut  candy,  which  is  also  known  to  the 
Mexicans  unrler  the  name  of  "Dulcc  de  cacahuate."  The  Pecan- 
tree  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  that  grow;  it  is  tall,  graceful, 
and  umbrageous ;  some  of  the  most  graceful  are  to  be  seen  in  that 
part  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  called  Maverick  Park  or  Grove,  in  the 
lawns  surrounding  the  residences  of  Hon.  B.  G.  Duval  and  other 
prominent  citizens.  One  of  the  most  interesting,  historically  con- 
sidered, is  still  in  full  vigor  in  the  old  city  of  Monclova,  in  the  Mex- 
ican State  of  Coahuihi ;  the  people  there  call  it  <*  £1  arhol  del  Padre  " 
(the  FHest's  or  the  Father's  tree) ;  because  when  the  Spaniards  had 
taken  the  patriot  priest.  Hidalgo,  prisoner,  and  were  carrying  him  off 
to  Chihuahua  to  be  executed,  they  passed  throuc^h  this  old  city  with 
their  prisoner,  and  remained  here  one  day.  Father  Hidalgo  wrapped 
himself  in  his  cloak  and  went  to  sleep  under  the  branches  of  the 
pecan  wliich  records  this  incident  in  its  name. 

Then  come  the  Sapotes,  Chirimoyas,  Chilcoyotes,  Guayavas, 
Tunas,  or  Cardones,  the  fruit  of  the  Nopal,  or  Indian  Fig  Cactus, 
Bananas,  Mangoes,  Jicamas  de  agua,  Cbi^  Chile,  Qiilchipm,  All- 
o6cfais,  improperiy  called  intabaya,  Ccvyotillo,  Granjeno^  Sunflowers, 
Squash,  with  its  seeds,  Watermelon,  Chapote,  Mam^,  Spanish  Bay- 
onet, Mango,  Aguacates,  Black  Ebony  beans,  Acorns,  Anacahuita 
nuts,  Frijole?.  another  plant  also  called  Frijol,  Guadalupan,  Mescal, 
Sotol,  Tomato,  Biznaga,  Chicharrones,  Mezquitc,  Guayacan,  Lechu- 
guilla,  Amole,  Onions,  Sauco,  Tejocote,  Grapes,  Socoyonostre,  Pita- 
haya.  Maguey,  Corn,  Strawberries,  Mangostlns,  Ciruela,  and  also 
the  true  Plum  (in  certain  districts),  Cocoanuts  (seen  in  Morelia  only ; 
all  others  were  brought  up  from  Tampico  or  Vera  Cruz  by  rail,  and 
need  not  be  discussed). 

There  are  several  kinds  of  Sapotes,  but  thqr  bear  no  resemblance 
to  any  northern  fruits  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

The  Chirintoya  is  a  large,  dark  green  fruit,  about  as  big  as  one  of 
our  Duchesse  pears,  and  somewhat  of  the  same  shnpe,  full  of  black 
seed?:,  with  a  pith  the  consistency  of  custard,  which  tastes  like  a 
mixture  of  pineapples,  strawberries,  and  raspberries. 
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Chilcoyote  looks  much  like  the  Cbiiimoya;  if  eaten  fay  a  perion 

who  is  heated,  will  bring  on  chills  and  fever. 

The  Guayava  or  Guava  is  sufiicicntly  well  known  to  American 
readers  through  the  palatable  jelly  made  from  it  in  Havana  and  im- 
ported into  our  country. 

The  Tuna  or  Nopal  grows  wild  and  is  also  cultivated;  in  the 
wild  state  it  can  be  found,  in  an  attenuated  and  shrivelled  form»  as 
far  north  almost  as  vegetation  exists  south  of  the  Afctic  Circle ;  in 
Mexico  it  seems  to  claim  possession  of  the  whole  country,  and  is 
properly  accepted  as  the  principal  figure  of  the  present  national 
coat-of-arros,  as  it  was,  we  might  say,  in  that  of  the  Aztecs.  It 
figures  in  the  myths,  traditions,  and  life  of  the  country.  The  wild 
varieties  bear  fruit  of  different  colors,  generally  red  nnd  purple  and 
yellow  The  riiltivated  variety  bears  a  yellow  fruit,  very  much 
larj^cr  a[id  very  much  s\vreter  than  the  wild  ;  it  is  }»ued  up  in  the 
market-places  and  sold  in  quantities  at  ali  hours  of  the  day  and 
night  The  Apaches  say  that  the  use  of  this  fruit  must  be  attend^ 
with  some  precautions*  as  it  predisposes  to  fevers ;  their  women  col- 
lect it  in  great  baskets  carried  on  their  backs,  suspended  from  bands 
whidi  pass  around  the  forehead,  and  spr^d  the  split  fruit  out  on 
rocks  in  the  sun  to  dry.  The  outer  skin  being  liberally  supplied 
with  acutely  pointed  thorns,  the  squaws  have  devised  a  brush  of  stiti 
hay,  with  which  they  knock  off  these  spines  before  taking  the  fruit 
in  the  hand.  Both  wild  and  cultivated  kinds  are  eaten  raw,  dried, 
baked,  or  boHed  down  into  a  stiff  marmalade,  which  is  sold  in  all 
the  plazas  under  the  name  of  "  Queso  de  Tuna,"  —  Tuna  Cheese. 
This  is  most  agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  might  be  mistaken  by  one 
ignorant  of  its  true  nature  for  a  piece  of  preserved  quince. 

Not  only  is  the  fruit  eaten ;  the  large  plate-shaped  leaf  is  brought 
into  use  for  both  man  and  beast  Grated  down  into  a  coarse  powder, 
after  having  been  skinned,  the  meat  of  this  leaf  is  added  to  soups 
to  give  a  mucilaginous  thickening.  Travellers  through  the  southern 
portions  of  Texas,  and  almost  all  parts  of  Mexico,  can  see  in  the 
earliest  hours  of  the  morning  fantastic  figures  dancing  about  in  the 
smoke  and  flames  of  fires  kindled  for  the  sole  purpose  of  burning 
off  the  spines  of  the  nopal  and  letting  draught  oxen  feed  upon  the 
leaves.  Cattle,  pigs,  sheep,  goats,  and  horses,  running  at  large  in 
the  chaparral,  do  not  wait  for  any  such  preparatory  process,  but  take 
the  plant  as  they  find  it.  It  is  one  of  the  sights  of  the  Rio  Grande 
to  come  suddenly  upon  a  lai^  patriarchal,  white  goat  with  beard 
and  breast  dyed  a  Mood  red,  from  the  juke  of  the  tuna,  and  nos- 
trils filled  with  the  thorns  of  the  fruit  and  leaf.  Indeed,  so  well 
known  is  this  peculiari^  of  all  domestic  animals  in  that  region, 
especially  during  seasons  of  great  drouth,  that  butchers  will  not 
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accept  orders  to  supply  beef  tongues,  saying  frankly  that  the  meat  is 
so  ffill  of  ligneous  fibre  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  carve  it  upon 
the  table. 

Anti-scorbutic  properties  have  been  attributed  to  the  nopal,  and  I 
have  eaten  the  leaves  fried,  but  am  not  able  to  express  myself  very 
warmly  upon  its  merits  either  as  a  medicine  or  an  addition  to  the 

bill  of  fare. 

Cut  into  strips,  and  thrown  into  a  bucketful  of  i  in  bid  water,  the 
nopal  will  cause  the  sedimentary  matter  in  suspension  to  be  precip- 
itated to  the  bottom.  This  expedient  was  resorted  to  with  success 
during  our  expedition  to  explore  the  Black  Hills  of  Dakota  in  1875. 
The  juice  of  the  nopal  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  lime  and  a 
sufiBciency  of  bullock's  blood  and  river  sand  will  form  a  cement 
finely  adapted  for  flooring,  as  I  have  seen  tried  a  number  of  times  in 
Arizona  and  Texas. 

Finally,  the  leaf,  after  being  peeled  of  its  thorny  coat,  is  coosidp 
ered  a  valuable  remedy  as  an  embrocation  in  rheumatism,  or  as  a 
plaster. 

Whether  or  not  bananas  are  indigenous  to  Mexico,  I  am  unable 
to  say,  but  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  they  were  introduced  by  the 
Europeans ;  be  that  as  it  may,  they  grow  wild  in  many  parts,  espe- 
cially on  the  Rio  Fanuco^  and  do  excellently  in  every  place  with  a 
very  slight  amount  of  attention. 

The  same  remarks  appfy  to  the  sugar-cane;  it  becomes  a  reed, 
and  one  need  not  pay  any  attention  to  it ;  replanting  is  necessary 
only  once  in  nine  or  ten  years. 

ifangoes  might  be  mistaken  for  a  small  canteloupe;  the  fruit  is 
rather  insipid  to  my  taste. 

C/iit'  is  a  peculiar  seed,  not  unlike  our  linseed,  but  possessing 
properties  worthy  of  commemoration.  Several  years  since,  I  was  pay- 
ing a  visit  to  the  ruins  of  the  grand  old  monastery  of  Atotonilco,  and 
was  received  most  cordially  by  the  priest  in  charge,  i'adre  Silva, 
who»  seeing  my  heated  and  exhausted  condition, — I  had  made  a  long 
ride  over  from  San  Miguel  de  AUende^^  declined,  to  my  great  sur^ 
prise,  to  let  me  have  a  drink  of  cool  water  from  the  "aljibe"  (cis- 
tern). 

"That  is  always  the  way  with  you  Americanos,"  he  said  gently ; 

"you  come  down  bore  and  rush  all  over  the  country  in  the  hot  sun 
and  dust,  and  when  you  reach  a  house  the  first  thing  you  do  is  to 
call  for  cold  water,  and  drink  a  quantity  of  it ;  the  stomach  cannot 
stand  such  treatment  and  rebels  against  it,  and  the  sick  man  blames 
our  climate.  Now  let  me  show  you  how  we  Mexicans  do ;  lake  it 
easy ;  take  off  yotu:  coat  and  collar  and  cool  off,  while  I  said 
here  after  some  chi-^" 
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Pipi  soon  performed  his  errand,  and  brought  back  firom  (me  of  the 
old  Indian  women  a  small  package  of  the  seeds*  which  the  padre 
immersed  in  a  cup  filled  with  water ;  the  seeds  swdled  up  and  the 

water  became  slightly  mucilaginous. 

"Now,"  said  the  padre,  "you  must  not  gulp  down  this  mixture 
all  at  once ;  it  would  give  you  a  chill  if  you  did ;  take  one  third  at 
this  moment ;  another  third  in  ten  mmutes,  and  the  remainder  in 
ten  minutes  more." 

The  results  surprised  me  very  much ;  not  only  were  my  feverish 
symptoms  alleviated,  but  ny  voice  became  very  dear  and  strong. 
What  this  chi-^  was  I  never  could  ascertain.  The  Fadre  told  me  that 
the  plant  grew  all  over  northern  Mexico  and,  he  thought,  in  south- 
em  Texas  also,  but  I  never  had  another  opportunity  to  learn  any- 
thing  about  it' 

The  Chiricahua  Apaches,  who  have  lived  nearly  always  in  Mexico, 
and  pretty  far  down  in  the  Sierra  Madre,  have  a  gens  named  the 
"Chi-^,"  a  word  which  I  never  could  p:et  interpreted  to  my  satisfac- 
tion ;  it  has  probably  some  connection  with  the  plant  which  I  am 
here  attempting  to  describe. 

Atotonilco  is  one  of  the  out-of-the^n^  spots  in  America  wdl  wor- 
thy of  a  visit  from  the  scholarly  or  the  curious ;  it  would  be  wdl  to 
remember  that  one  must  go  provided  with  food  and  blankets,  as  the 
padre  may  have  other  guests,  and  in  that  case  a  dependence  upon 
the  kind-hearted  Indians  of  the  adjacent  village  would  be  attended 
with  most  unsatisfactory  consequences. 

Chile,  called  "  Aji  "  and  "  Ouauhchilli  "  by  the  Aztecs,  was  the 
condiment  used  in  all  the  feasts  o£  the  abongmes  at  the  time  of 
the  landing  of  Cortcz;  there  are  several  varieties,  —  the  red,  white, 
green,  swccL,  and  bitter.  No  Mexican  dish  of  meat  or  vegetables  is 
deemed  complete  without  it,  and  its  supremacy  as  a  table  adjunct  is 
conceded  by  both  garlic  and  tomato,  which  also  bob  up  serendy  in 
nearly  eveiy  effmt  of  the  culinary  art 

The  CkiUki^n  is  the  fiery  berry  forming  the  basis  of  Tabasco 
sau^;  it  can  be  found  in  a  wild  state  just  after  you  cross  the 
Nueces,  going  south,  and  from  that  on  no  jungle  is  without  it  ;  the 
bush  is  of  the  same  general  size  and  shape  as  one  of  our  rosebushes, 

'  In  her  interesting  and  charming  work,  Lt/g  in  Afext'co  (London,  1S43),  Ma- 
dame Calderon  de  la  Barca  bns  much  to  say  in  rc^'nrd  to  a  drink  called  "chia,** 
which  possibly  is  the  same  wtih  chi^."  But  unfortunately  she  leaves  much  to 
be  inferred.  She  speaks  of  the  crowdB  in  tiie  dty  of  Mexico  who  were  quendu 
ing  their  thirst  with  orgeat,  chia,  lemonade,  or  pulque,"  and  says  that  chia  is  a 
drink  made  of  the  seed  of  the  y>1ant  of  that  name  "  (page  iio).  See  again  on  page 
228.  Again,  on  page  292, 11  is  aiiuded  to  as  one  of  the  drinks  used  for  cooling  pur- 
poses in  veiy  warm  weadier:  <*fiootfaSf  ^th  ices  and  chia,  were  erected  all  down 
the  lane  lea^qg  from  the  cborch.'*        in  Mtxicot  pages  29s  and  295. 
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with  foliage  light  green  in  color.  It  is  used  both  In  the  green  and 
rip^  or  red,  state. 

The  AlieSekiSt  to  which  many  people  persist  in  giving  the  name 
of  Pitahaya,  is  a  cactus,  reaembling  the  Biznaga,  or  Turk's  Head, 
but  much  smaller,  and  growing  dose  to  the  ground ;  it  yields,  in  the 
early  days  of  summer,  a  fruit  the  size  of  a  sr-nall  plum,  green  in  color, 
filled  with  fine  black  seeds  ;  the  skin  is  quite  thin.  This  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  most  delicicjus  of  all  the  wild  fruits.  It  rivals  the 
strawberry  or  the  raspberry  m  delicacy  ot  flavor  and  in  the  gracious- 
ness  with  which  it  suhmits  to  evay  mode  of  treatment  It  seems 
to  be  equally  good  whether  served  raw,  stewed,  in  pies  and  puddings, 
or  in  icecream ;  it  makes  an  acceptable  addition  to  juleps  and  lem- 
onades. ' 

The  Coyotillo  is  a  small  bush,  the  sweet  black  berry  of  which  is  an 
agreeable  food,  but  if  the  little  seeds  be  swallowed,  paralysis  of  the 
lower  limbs  results. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  kernels  of  the  delicious  peach,  plum, 
aliiioiid,  and  nectarine  contain  the  deadlv  poison  hydrocyanic  acid, 
and  something  of  the  same  nature  may  be  the  explanation  of  this 
peculiarity  of  the  coyotiUa  Mr.  MacAllan,  who  was  educated  at 
Columbia  College,  New  York,  and  at  the  University  of  Virginia, 
stated  to  me  that  he  had  made  experiments  at  his  father's  ranch 
(Hidalgo  County,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  Texas),  which  proves  the  pop- 
ular belief  in  regard  to  the  Coyotillo,  to  be  true;  it  paralysed  the 
hind  extremities  of  goats,  sheep^  and  pigs,  upon  which  he  experi- 
mented 

The  Coma  is  a  small,  black,  or  deep  blue  berry,  much  like  our  own 
whortleberry,  but  dead  sweet  in  taste ;  it  grows  on  a  stunted  bush, 
and  is  ready  for  use  from  June  to  August. 

The  Gmtgrno  is  a  parasitic  hush,  which  entwines  itself  about  a 
tree  or  larger  bush,  and  grows,  whenever  possible,  in  the  shape  of  a 
corkscrew ;  feom  the  odd  shapes  often  assumed  under  these  cottdi> 
tions»  it  is  a  favorite  wood  for  canes  ;  the  small,  pinkish-red  berries 
are  not  unpalatable,  but  the  most  that  I  feel  at  liberty  to  say  in  their 
favor  is  that  they  are  not  poisonous. 

Sunflowers  are  not,  to  my  knowledge,  used  as  a  food  by  any  part 
of  the  Mexican  population  claiming  an  infiltration  of  Caucasian 
blood,  but  they  arc  a  favorite  article  of  diet  with  many,  if  not  all 
of  the  Indian  tribes,  in  both  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  So 
much  was  this  the  caae^  that  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  or  less, 
the  Moquis,  Apaches,  Navajoes,  and  Pueblos  used  to  plant  them ; 
under  cultivation,  the  seed-disk  attained 'enormous  dimensions;  I 
have  seen  them  in  the  fields  of  the  Moquis  and  AvarSupais  at  least 
a  foot  in  diameter ;  the  seeds»  when  mixed  with  com  and  ground 
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into  a  mea]»  make  a  cake  which  is  bdieved  to  he  highly  nutri* 

tious.* 

Not  only  are  squashes  and  watenndons  eaten  by  the  Mesdcans, 
but  the  seeds  also  are  utilixed  as  a  food  in  many  districts,  especially 

by  the  Indian  element. 

The  Chapotv  is  the  Mexican  persimmon;  the  tree  is  small,  with  a 
smooth,  white  bark  ;  the  fruit,  dead  sweet  to  the  taste,  the  size  of 
a  cherry,  black  and  pulpy. 

Mami  looks  like  a  Nellis  pear ;  has  a  smooth,  russet  skin,  and  an 
insipid  pulp  of  finn,  creamy,  red  matter,  tasting  much  like  a  hoiled 
sweet  potato^  and  has  a  large  black  kernel 

The  Spanish  Baycntt,  called  DoHl^  or  sometimes  Sotoi.  The  fruit, 
shaped  like  a  banana,  has  a  sweet,  rather  thick  skin,  and  is  filled 
with  a  mushy  pulp,  in  which  are  imbedded  a  great  number  of  black 
seeds,  arranged  symmetrically  about  the  vertical  axis.  In  Arizona, 
where  it  fills  wide  areas,  it  is  much  used  by  the  Apaches,  and  the 
squaws  dry  it  in  the  sun  to  keep  for  winter's  use.  It  lias  a  decidedly 
pleasant  taste.  The  Rio  Grande  Mexicans  do  not  make  much  use 
of  the  fruit,  but  take  the  young  central  shoot  and  bake  it  in  live 
coals ;  it  is  not  unlike  a  watery  half-boiled  sweet  potato  in  flavor. 
From  thb  same  baked  shoot  they  distil  a  variety  of  mescal,  said  by 
experts  to  be  even  more  soul-destroying  than  the  genuine. 

Mango  resembles  a  yellowish  large  cucumber. 

A^uacate,  or  Alligator  Pear.  So  much  has  been  written  about  this 
that  only  a  word  seems  to  be  necessary  here.  When  the  mstard-like 
P'llp  is  beaten  up  with  egg,  oil,  vinegar,  and  spices,  it  makes  a  most 
delicious  salad,  and  when  sliced  seems  to  be  equally  good.  This 
fruit  resembles  a  pear  in  shape;  is  purple  in  color  i  the  pulp  is  sweet- 
ish and  can  be  eaten  raw.  * 

The  Black  Ebony  grows  all  over  the  countiy  now  under  discussion ; 
the  beans,  when  in  the  milk,  are  highly  considered  as  a  vegetable 
when  boiled  with  milk,  pepper,  and  salt ;  after  becoming  hard  and 
black  a  coffee  is  made  of  them,  but  I  am  in  no  humor  to  say  much 
in  its  praise.    It  has  a  rather  unpleasant,  terebinthine  taste. 

Acorns,  which  enter  so  largely  into  the  dietary  of  the  native  tribes 
of  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  interior  basin  from  Utah  down  to  Texas, 
are  used,  to  a  slight  extent,  by  the  Mexicans  of  Caucasian  deriva- 
tion, and  can  occasionally  be  ^eca  in  the  markets,  but  hardly  in  quan- 
tity sufficient  to  attract  attention;  allusion  to  them  seems  to  be 
proper  in  an  article  of  this  kind. 

The  Amtcakuita,  a  variety  of  the  dogwood,  bears  a  nut  highly  rel- 
bhed  by  pigs  and  goats,  and  used,  to  some  extent,  by  the  Mexicans; 
it  is  light-greenish  in  color,  and  grows  in  clusters. 

>  Frandt  Paxkman  (Z^^mmmv  4^  Fiwn*  m  tkg  Mm  WorU)  aayi  that  the 
Indians  of  Canada  naik  a  hair^rfl  from  tfie  needs  of  the  nmlloirar. 
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The  Ff^eU,  or  Mexican  Bean,  of  both  red  and  black  varieties,  is  a 
plant  indigenous  to  this  continent,  but  aU  American  readers  are  sow 
so  wdl  acquainted  with  it,  that  reference  only  seems  to  be  neces- 
sary ;  it  is  by  far  the  most  toothsome  of  all  the  pulse,  and  is  coolced 
by  the  Mexicans  in  a  half  dozen  different  ways  ;  stewed  or  boiled  to 
a  pulpy  paste,  it  appears  at  almost  every  meal,  and  well  deserves  its 
title  of  "  El  plato  nacional,"  the  national  diaii. 

There  is  another  plant  called  "Frijol,"  whicb  attains  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  tall  bush ;  the  long,  thick  pods  are  stewed  in  mflk  or  water 
and  eaten  like  the  true  bean.  Some  specimens  which  I  sent  to  Pro- 
fessor Otis  T.  Mason,  of  the  United  States  National  Museum,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  were  identified  by  Mr.  George  Vasey  as  the  Omwalia 
obtusifolia. 

Guadalupan  is  a  plant  which  I  have  never  personally  tried;  I  re- 
late only  what  others  have  told  me.  In  appearance,  as  I  saw  it  first, 
growing  at  the  Rancho  "  La  Grulla,"  Starr  County,  Texas,  in  1891, 
it  is  of  the  size  of  a  rosebush,  with  a  bright  red,  pulpy  fruit. 

Of  tlie  Mescal,  I  have  written  so  much,  at  so  many  different  times, 
that  I  may  wdl  be  excused  from  adding  another  line  upon  the  sub- 
ject Those  who  wish  to  learn  more  than  is  here  related  may  con- 
sult the  pages  of  the  "Anthropologist"  for  the  month  of  Januaiy, 
1893,  '*0n  the  Border  with  Crook,''  "An  Apache  Campaign/' and 
other  writings. 

As  a  food,  it  has  for  centuries  been  in  high  repute  amon^  the  no- 
madic tribes  deprofb^infc  along  the  northern  border  of  Mexico.  Dr. 
Gustav  Bruhl  has  icientiHed  the  word  "  chichimec "  as  a  compound 
of  two  words,  meaning  "mescal  caters,"  which  would  do  something 
in  the  way  ot  demonstrating  that  tnc  wild  tribes  included  under  that 
designation,  from  whom  the  Aztecs,  and  after  them  the  Spaniards, 
suffered  so  much,  were  of  the  same  general  type  as  our  Apaches^ 
Navajoes,  and  Comanches. 

The  Apaches  used  to  make  regular  pits  or  ovens  of  heated  stones, 
covered  with  earth,  in  which  the  stalk  and  leaves  of  the  mescal  were 
buried  for  three  days,  and  when  then  taken  out  yielded  a  sweet,  pal- 
atable, and  nourishing  but  slightly  laxative  food.  The  laxative  qual- 
ity is  accounted  for  readily,  the  Mescal,  like  its  big  brother,  the 
Maguey,  being  a  member  of  the  Aloe  family. 

When  these  cooked  leaves  are  bruised  and  allowed  to  ferment,  a 
fiery  liquor  can  be  distilled  from  the  mass,  although  the  same  result 
is  obtained  in  another  way  by  collecting  the  juice  from  the  pit  left 
after  extracting  the  central  shoot,  allowing  that  "mid*'  or  juice  to 
ferment,  and  then  distOling. 

The  whole  process,  as  described  by  me  among  the  Tarascoes  of 
southwestern  Mexico,  was  so  crude  that  it  opened  my  mind  to  the 
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tuggeitioii  that  distillation  was  a  primitive  art,  and  must  have  been 

known  to  the  abori^nes  of  Mexico  prior  to  the  coming  of  the  ElirO' 
peans.    The  grated  root  of  this  plant  is  also  used  as  food. 

A  North  American  who  has  never  traversed  the  vast  areas  cov- 
ered by  Liie  Mescal  and  the  Maguey  in  the  wild  state,  cannot  com- 
prehend how  valuable  they  were,  and  are,  to  the  people  as  a  source 
of  food  supply.  Besides  tbls»  the  oeotFal  shoot  was  utilized  as  a 
lance^haft,  or  was  used  to  fonn  the  side  walls  of  huts,  while  the 
leaves  made  a  fair  to  middling  good  thatch,  and  the  strong  thorn  at 
the  end  of  a  leaf»  with  the  attached  filament,  served  the  Apache 
squaw,  or  warrior  on  the  trail,  with  a  substitute  for  needle  and 
thread.  Of  the  central  shoot  of  the  Mescal  the  Apaches  made  their 
fiddles. 

The  Tomato^  in  the  wild  state,  is  not  very  much  bigger  than  a 
cherry,  but  in  both  green  and  red  state  is  made  to  enter  into  salads 
and  sauces  o{  all  kinds,    it  is  also  dried  in  the  sun. 

The  Bisnaga,  or  Turk's  Head  Cactus*  cut  in  small,  slender  strips, 
and  boiled  for  several  hours  in  syrup,  makes  a  candy  of  which  tiie 
people  are  very  fond  and  which  is  on  sale  at  every  street  corner,  in 
almost  every  town. 

Chicharrones  are  a  variety  of  peas,  and  need  no  description. 

The  Mezquite  has  been  recognized  as  a  food  of  the  American 
aborigines  ever  since  the  Spaniard  Alarcon  ascended  the  Rio  Colo- 
rado, in  1 54 1  ;  the  form  of  the  loaf  of  br  cid  nnde  from  its  meal  re- 
mains the  same  among  the  Apaches  to-day  as  it  was  when  he  wrote 
his  notes.  Some  of  the  tribes,  the  Pimas,  Opatas,  Papagoes,  and 
others,  used  to  make  a  kind  of  effervescent  beer  from  the  beans,  but 
this  does  not  seem  to  be  much  in  demand  of  late  years. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  the  Mezquite ;  that  with  the  screw  pod, 
which  grows  only  in  the  valley  of  the  Colorado,  and  that  with  the 
flat  pod,  of  more  extended  distribution.  Both  are  palatable,  and  are 
very  fattening  to  horses  and  other  live  stock. 

These  are  the  American  representatives  of  the  Acacia  family,  and 
the  gum  exuded  from  the  trunk  equals  the  best  gum  arable. 

Guayacan  (lignum  vitae),  lechuguilla,  and  amole  are  spoken  of 
here,  not  as  foods,  but  as  important  aids  in  the  Mexican  household 
economy ;  their  powdered  roots  are  detersive,  and  supply  the  place 
of  soapb  and  possess  the  valuable  peculiarity  of  not  shrinking  flan- 
nel; they  make  a  good  dentifrice  and  a  fine  hair  wash.  The  use  of 
the  Guayacan  root  is  avoided,  when  possible,  because  it  bums  the 
hands. 

Onions  grow  wild  in  parts  of  Mexico,  as  they  do  everywhere  in  the 

great  West  of  our  country  ;  tbev  are,  however,  so  far  a«;  mv  experi- 
ence goes,  much  more  plentiful  in  the  extended  plains  near  the  Yel- 
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lowatome  than  they  are  in  the  regions  farther  to  the  south.  In  siae 
they  are  very  diminutive^  not  much  bigger  than  a  cherry»  and  veiy 
pungent.  When  General  George  Crook  made  his  celebrated  "Star- 
vation March"  down  from  the  Yellowstone  to  the  Niobrara,  in  1876^ 
his  officers  and  men  were  glad  to  discover  patches  of  these  onions, 
which  furnished  a  most  agreeable  addition  to  the  stews  made  o£  the 
horse  meat  captured  from  the  hostile  savages. 

Of  the  Saucot  or  elderberry,  I  have  not  much  to  say  beyond  the 
fact  that  it  is  edible. 

The  Tejocote^  or  bud  of  the  wild  rose,  is  eaten  by  Indians  and 
Meadcans,  and  is  on  sale  in  the  markets. 

The  Gn^  may  be  regarded  either  as  a  wild  fruit  or  as  one  of  the 
cultivated  sort ;  when  Spanish  missionaries  and  explorers  first  pene- 
trated into  Northern  CoahuUa  and  Chihuahua,  they  were  surprised 
by  the  luxuriant  growth  and  fine  flavor  of  the  wild  grape,  and  one 
locality,  Parras,  in  Coahuila,  derives  its  name  from  this  fact.  Here 
for  more  than  two  hundred  years  has  been  made  a  wine  which  is 
highly  considered  by  the  Mexicans,  and  has  a  taste  intermediate 
between  that  of  port  and  sherry,  with  a  decided  body 

This  district,  as  well  as  its  close  neighbor,  El  Paso,  or,  as  it  is  now 
styled,  Ciudad  Juarez,  in  Chihuahua,  is  noted  for  its  crop  of  fruits 
ol  all  kinds ;  the  £1  Faso  grapes  and  onions  have  no  superior  any- 
where in  the  world,  but  course  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood 
as  saying  that  these  are  the  wild  varieties.  In  all  likelihood,  after 
it  was  learned  that  these  two  localities,  Parras  and  El  Paso,  were 
naturally  well  adapted  for  viticulture,  the  Spaniards  brought  over 
cuttings  from  Xeres  and  tho  Madeira  and  Canary  Islands. 

The  Socoyonostre  is  a  variety  of  cactus  much  appreciated  for  its 
juice,  which  makes  an  especially  good  candy  ;  the  Mexicans,  particu- 
larly those  living  well  towards  the  centre  of  the  republic,  say  that 
this  is  the  best  kind  of  cactus  candy,  but,  so  far  as  I  could  deter- 
mine  from  the  tast^  it  is  no  better  than  the  biznaga,  perhaps  not 
quite  so  good. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  article^  it  was  shown  that  the  Mexicans 
of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  improperly  applied  the  name  Pitahaya  to  the 
cactus,  which  should  be  known  as  the  Alio6chis,  and  which  yields  a 
fruit  of  surpassing  sweetness  and  delicacy.    The  true  Pitahaya  is 

the  Candehbnim,  the  Or^ran,  the  Giant,  or  the  Saguara  cactus  of 
various  writers ;  it  has  sometimes  been  called  the  umbrella  cactus. 
There  are  two  varieties :  that  growing  in  Arizona  attains  a  height 
of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  feet,  althouc^h.  in  extreme  cases, 
the  height  has  been  put  at  as  much  as  hity-five  feet,  as  deter- 
mined by  myself  and  other  officers  who  measured  one  by  its  shadow 
near  old  Camp  McDowdl,  Ariaona,  in  i8;a 
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The  difference  between  the  two  varieties  Is  very  slight ;  each 
shows  in  cross-section  a  number  of  ribs  arranged  at  equal  distances 

around  the  vertical  axis  of  the  stems  or  arms,  the  intermediate 
space*;  beino:  filled  with  a  water)',  stringy  pith,  the  whole  encased  in 
a  thick  green  skin,  bristling  with  curvated  spines. 

LVom  rib  to  rib,  in  the  Arizona  variety,  the  skin  bulges  outward, 
or  assumes  a  convex  surface,  but  iii  Liie  variety  iound  more  to  the 
south*  in  the  Meadcan  States  of  Hichoacan  and  Guadalajara,  this 
same  surface  is  concave. 

The  fruit,  which  grows  at  the  very  top  of  the  high  branches,  is  a 
big  pear-shaped  greenish  pod,  which,  opening  at  the  time  of  ripe- 
ness* discloses  an  interior  filled  with  a  ruby  red  pulp,  in  which  are 
many  tiny  black  seeds.  The  ripening  of  the  pitahaya  in  Arizona  used 
to  be  the  signal  for  the  arrival  of  great  flocked  nf  chatterin?y  birds, 
which  fought  for  the  rich  spoil  of  the  fruit,  and  of  the  downcoming 
from  the  mountains  of  bands  of  Apache  Indians,  who  gathered  the 
dainty  feast  and  at  the  same  luue  niade  war  upon  their  hereditary 
enemies,  the  Pimas  and  Papagoes. 

My  first  trip  with  Apache  Indians  was  to  assist  them  in  a  hunt 
for  several  jars  of  the  preserve  which  their  squaws  knew  how  to 
make  by  boiling  down  this  pulp  of  the  pitahaya;  in  the  present 
instance  it  had  been  necessary  to  hurry  up  matters  and  bury  the 
jars  containing  the  preserve,  as  a  large  war-party  of  Pimas  had  dis* 
covered  the  presence  of  the  Apaches  in  the  Pima  country,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  take  flight. 

Maguey.  Ail  that  has  been  said  of  mescal  applies  to  its  relative 
the  maguey,  excepting  that  when  the  central  stock  or  shoot  of  the 
latter  is  cut  out,  the  cavity  made  rapidly  fills  with  a  very  sweet 
juice,  which,  under  the  name  of  *'mier'  (honey),  is  sold  in  all  the 
market-places  of  Mexico. 

Cam  should  be  discussed  under  the  title  of  cooked  foods ;  the  shuclu 
carefully  dried  and  rubbed  smooth  make  the  favorite  wrapping  for 
the  Mexican  cigarrittos.  Corn-meal  parched  with  a  trifle  of  "pe- 
lonce,"  or  coarse  brown  sugar,  is  one  of  the  staple  Mexican  foods. 
Without  the  sugar,  it  was  in  use  among  the  Aztecs.  A  similar 
preparation  of  parched  wheat  is  called  "ntole."  The  nourishing 
properties  of  both  liii  se  have  been  highly  praised  by  writers  who 
knew  little  about  tliem.  1  had  once  to  live  on  pinole  for  three  days, 
and  have  nevw  been  able  to  arouse  mysdf  to  enthusiasm  over  it. 

Strawbetrus  grow  wild  in  the  mountains,  and  are  also  carefully 
cultivated;  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cdaya  and  Queretaro  tiiey  yieM 
all  the  year  round,  or  almost  all  the  year,  and  a  trade  of  tome 
Importance  is  springing  up  with  the  American  cities  to  the  north. 
The  Mexican  strawberry,  as  a  rule^  is  of  extremely  delicious  flavor. 
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and  growers  have  not  fallen  into  oar  error  of  sacrificing  taste  and 
aroma  to  siae  and  color. 

MoHgostins  seem  to  be  a  variety  of  the  mangoes. 

Ciruela,  Under  the  name  of  plum,  one  finds  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Toluca,  Mexico,  and  in  other  places,  a  fruit  which  possesses  very 
little  merit,  although  not  bad  to  the  taste.  It  is  yellow  in  color,  of 
size  of  an  egg,  with  a  large  stone  inside. 

Plums.  The  true  plum,  the  same  as  that  with  which  we  art- 
familiar  in  the  United  States,  can  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Li- 
nares and  other  small  dties  along  "  the  Tampico  Rout^"  in  Morelia 
and  other  places.  The  dimate  and  soil  of  Mexico  and  Texas  would 
seem  to  be  very  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  prune  and  the 
green  gage*  but  no  great  amount  of  attention  has  thus  far  been  paid 
to  tiiem. 

Cocoatmts.  Very  few  of  these  grow  in  the  region  which  I  am  de- 
scribing in  tiiis  article  ;  they  do  grow  in  Morelia,  and  in  the  country 
not  far  from  Tampico,  from  which  places  they  find  their  way  on  rail- 
road trains  and  by  wacjon  transf lottation  to  points  farther  inland 
and  larther  to  the  north,  but  wiLhuut  oiicrmg  any  pecuiiaritiei*  worth 
mentioning. 

Sicamas,  These  are  also  called  Xicamas  de  Agua;  they  look 
like  a  ruta  baga ;  after  being  skinned  they  can  be  eaten  raw,  but 
should  be  foUowed  by  a  drink  of  mescal  to  ward  off  chills  and  fever. 

Having  attempted  to  lay  before  my  readers  a  list  of  the  more 
prominent  articles  of  food  which  attracted  my  attention  while  serv- 
ing in  this  southern  border  country,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  venture 
upon  a  few  references  to  the  modes  of  preparing  them  which  are  pe- 
culiar to  the  people,  beginning  with  those  presented  for  sale  at  every 
street  oMrner,  and  advancing  from  those  to  the  supposedly  more 
elaborate  collations  of  the  various  "fondas,"  and  the  confessedly 
more  cleanly  and  tempting  refreshments  offered  in  the  hospitality  of 
private  houses. 

The  abominations  of  Mexican  cookery  have  been  for  years  a 
favorite  theme  with  travelers  rushing  hastily  through  the  republic, 

and  pages  have  been  filled  with  growls  at  the  wretchedness  and 
inadequacy  of  the  accommodatioas  offered  in  the  hotels  and  restau- 
rants. 

I  certainly  have  no  desire  to  appear  as  the  champion  of  the  Mexi- 
can  hotel,  be  its  guise  or  its  title  what  it  may  ;  not  even  when,  as 
was  the  case  with  a  small  affair  at  which  I  was  obliged  to  put  up 
near  Queretaro,  it  may  be  under  the  patronage  of  Our  Lady  <^ 
Guadaloupe,  whose  picture  hung  in  the  '*  zaguan  "  or  main  halL 

Ndther  shall  I  rush  impetuously  to  the  defence  of  Mexican  cook- 
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ery  in  the  abstract,  or  in  its  entirety;  as  a  general  rule,  there  is  an 

appalling  liberality  in  the  matter  of  garli^  a  recklessness  in  the  use 
of  the  chile  C  olorado  or  chile  verde,  and  an  indifference  to  the  exist- 
ence of  dirt  and  grease,  which  wiii  find  no  apology  in  these  pages. 

These  drawbacks  arc  attributable  directly  to  the  illiteracy  of  the 
poorer  classes,  from  which  the  cooks  are  drawn,  and  to  some  extent 
to  depravity  of  taste  due  to  long  usage. 

Once,  when  I  had  strongly  urged  upon  a  landlady  in  Camargo 
that  the  presence  of  garlic  was  inexpressibly  repugnant  to  me  at 
all  times,  she  promised  implicit  obedience  in  the  preparation  of  the 
dinner  ordered  for  myself  and  friends,  but  when  it  appeared  upon 
the  table,  "  ajo   seemed  to  be  the  main  feature  iA  every  dish. 

Perhaps  my  temper  got  the  better  of  my  judgment,  and  led  me  to 
hasty  expressions,  which  I  would  now  gladly  recall ;  but  Seftora  Or- 
nelas  remained  imperturbable.  "Caramba!"  she  ^claimed,  "one 
must  have  some  garlic  !  '* 

But  after  all  these  disagreeable  features  have  been  conceded,  there 
remain  not  a  few  excellences  in  Mexican  cookery  which  cKxupy 
pleasant  niches  in  the  memory,  and  are  deserving  of  presovation 
and  imitation. 

I  will  go  farther  than  this,  and  say  that  the  natural  aptitude  of  the 
Mexicans  in  the  culinary  art  is  so  pronounced,  that  I  think  it  would 

be  a  wise  policy  for  the  general  or  state  governments  of  that 
country  to  institute  cooking-schools,  and  instruct  classes  in  the 
chemistry  and  preservation  of  foods,  with  a  view  to  aiding  in  the 
future  establishment  of  factories  for  the  canning  of  fruits,  meats, 
and  vegetables,  or  the  making  of  the  deUcious  "cajetes,"  "almi- 
bares,"  and  "  jaleatines,"  which  will  be  referred  to  in  other  pages  of 
this  paper. 

In  justice  to  the  cooks  of  Mexico^  we  should  also  remember  that 
they  are  hampered  by  lack  of  proper  utensils ;  as  a  general  things 
food  is  prepared  with  a  minimum  of  applianceSt  and  the  modest 
array  of  pots,  pans,  and  kettles  to  be  seen  even  in  ver>'  well  to  do 
"fondas"  and  private  houses  throughout  the  republic  would  empty 
half  the  establishments  of  New  York  of  their  servants  without  a 
moment's  warning. 

A  casnr/a  (stew-pan)  or  two,  an  asador  (spit),  a  cucharron,  or  ladle, 
a  itnedor,  or  big  fork,  a  bundle  of  twigs  for  stirring  atolei  one  or  two 
bricks  upon  which  to  support  a  pan,  and  perhaps,  but  only  hi  the 
case  of  families  of  some  social  pretensions,  a  harHUo  or  Dutch  oven» 
and  you  have  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  paraphernalia  of  the 
Mexican  kitchen. 

Even  in  the  most  opulent  houses  in  the  City  of  Mexico  itself, 
stoves  and  ranges  are  unheard  of,  their  place  being  supplied  by  an 
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architectural  contrivance  of  brick,  ananged  for  burning  charcoal, 
the  draught  being  regulated  by  an  energetic  uae  of  a  fan  ol  feathers 
in  the  hands  of  a  sweltering  cook. 

This  was  the  cooking-stove  of  the  Romans,  although  sheet  iron 
boxes  exhumed  from  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  Museum  of  Naples. 

The  Mexican  is  tenacious  of  old  usages  ;  this  because  he  is  the 
descendant  of  five  different  races,  each  in  its  way  conservative  of  all 
that  liad  been  handed  down  from  its  ancestors ;  these  races,  it  needs 
no  words  to  show,  were  the  Roman,  the  Teuton,  the  Arab,  the  Celt, 
and  the  Aztec 

From  no  source  did  I  receive  greater  help  or  encouragement  in 
the  preparation  of  this  article  than  from  the  ladies  of  Mexico  and 

southern  Texas  whom  it  was  my  great  good  fortune  to  meet ;  I 
found  them  eager  to  impart  information,  ready  to  concede  deficien- 
cies, anxious  for  the  introduction  of  accessorius  of  which  they  have 
heard  more  than  most  Americans  would  imagine,  and  possessed  in 
an  eminent  degree  oi  that  true  home  spirit  which  impels  every  lady 
to  the  desire  of  becoming  a  "laf-dig,"  lady,  or  loaf-divider. 

He  who  has  "nosed  around"  Mexican  town^  as  I  have^  without 
guide-book,  and  generally  without  a  companion,  is  sure  to  yield  to 
the  temptation  of  Indulging  in  historical  retrospection  and  con- 
juring up  in  memory  those  centuries  when  the  Spaniard  was  essen- 
tially the  Roman,  and  the  Roman  had  degenerated  into  a  creature 
of  "  panem  et  circenses." 

Bread  and  circuses  are  the  mainstays  ot  the  Mexican  population 
to-day,  and  no  municipality  is  so  poor  that  it  does  not  attempt  to 
provide  open  air  concerts  oi  some  kind  twice  or  thrice  a  week  tor  all 
of  its  citizens. 

The  music  is  never  really  bad,  and  very  frequently  is  as  good  as 
can  be  found  anywhere,  and  no  words  of  praise  seem  to  me  to  be 
excessive  for  a  policy  which  affi>rds  to  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich 
the  most  refining  of  all  enjoyments,  as  well  as  an  opportunity  of 
coming  in  contact  with  one's  neighbors.  But  to  this  policy  we  can- 
not give  more  than  brief  reference,  and  must  pass  on  to  describe  the 
venders  of  street  foods,  who  on  such  occasion  throng  the  streets, 
and  afford  the  traveler,  the  anthropologist,  and  the  folk-lorist  a 
never-ending  source  of  interest  and  reflection  in  their  wares,  their 
usages,  and  their  cries. 

While  there  were  many  exceptions  to  the  rule,  yet  the  rule  seemed 
to  me  to  be  that  each  street  vender  confined  himself  to  some  par- 
ticular line  of  goods ;  there  were  those  who  dealt  in  candies  only, 
while  their  neighbors  hawked  cakes  of  many  kinds ;  some  dispensed 
liquid  hospitality,  and  others  again  had  little  portable  ovens  near  their 
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tables,  and  kept  in  readiness  all  sorts  of  savoiy  compouncls  ol  meat, 

eggs,  coHee,  pastry,  and  vegetables. 

It  will  be  convenient  for  our  purposes  to  consider  this  rule  as  ab- 
solute, and  describe  each  in  its  turn. 

Morelia  may  be  selected  as  the  typical  Mexican  town  in  this  con- 
nection, but  all  such  selections  arc  matters  of  taste,  and  I  should  have 
no  cause  of  complaint  or  dissent  were  some  reader  of  these  pages, 
experienced  in  Mexican  matters*  to  take  issue  with  me  and  defend 
the  superior  claims  of  Toluca,  Fatzcuaro,  Chibuabua,  HermosiUo« 
Queretaro,  San  Miguel  de  AUendo»  Celaya,  or  San  Luis  Potosi 

In  the  streets  of  Morelia  one  finds  no  less  than  thirty  kinds  of 
candy  carried  about  by  the  "dulceros;"  this  list  includes  all  those 
to  be  seen  in  the  cities  farther  to  the  north,  such  as  San  Antonio  de 
Bexar  in  Texas,  Laredo  in  the  same  state,  Matamoros  in  Tamauli- 
pas,  Monterey,  Monclova,  and  Chihuahua. 

The  number  of  cakes  seems  to  go  on  pari  passu  with  that  of  the 
caaidies.  The  reason  for  this  preeminence  in  the  matter  of  tooth- 
some confections,  as  given  to  me  by  an  intelligent  Modcan  gentle* 
man  whom  I  met,  is  that  in  Morelia  and  some  other  cities  there  were 
in  olden  days  convents  of  Carmelite  nuns,  who  devoted  much  atten- 
tion to  the  making  of  cakes  and  candies,  and  instnicted  many  of  the 
jroung  native  women  in  the  same  art ;  the  same  rule  would  apply 
to  the  beautiful  "  drawn  work,"  or  "  perfilada,"  for  which  many  of 
these  towns  are  famous  ;  but  in  each  case  there  is  good  reason  for 
supposing  that  there  was  a  substratum  of  native  knowledge  and 
aptitude  upon  which  to  build. 

Included  in  the  list  of  candies,  we  can  fairly  place  candied  fruits, 
and  of  these  Morelia  has  to  sell  delicious  candied  bananas,  apricots, 
figs,  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  pineapples,  pears,  apples,  and  almonds. 

There  are  also  candied  slices  of  Camotes  (sweet  potatoes)  and 
CaUAasas,  or  pumpkins ;  and  the  favorite  bUnagu  and  soeoymoUrt 
candies  are  really  nothing  more  or  less  than  candied  cactus. 

Then  come  the  candies  of  the  pecan, and  ground-nu^  coca- 
kuate,  of  which  mention  has  already  been  made. 

In  the  line  of  dried  fruits  sold  by  these  peddlers  of  small  wares, 
we  find  tortas  de  /ligo,  a  sort  of  fig  paste,  not  at  all  bad,  the  queso  de 
tuna,  already  fully  described,  platanos  pasados,  or  dried  bananas, 
but  none  of  the  dried  Spanish  bayonet  fruit,  so  often  seen  among 
the  Apaches,  and  none  of  the  dried  tuna  itself;  dried  peaches, 
apples,  and  quinces  are  frequent,  but  rather  among  the  street  ven- 
ders of  groceries  and  the  small  tendajpnes  than  among  the  "  dulceros  " 
proper.  The  name  orejenes  (big  ears)  is  commonly  bestowed  upon 
dried  fruit  of  all  kinds,  from  a  supposed  resemblance  to  the  human 
ear. 
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Whether  it  he  considered  as  a  candied  fruit  or  a  cake  by  itself,  I 
think  I  should  here  introduce  the  name  of  the  ehahupa  (sloop)  or 
sweet  potato  hollowed  out  in  shape  of  a  small  boat,  fried  in  syrup 
and  iilled  with  a  cargo  of  slices  of  the  same  material.  It  is  very 
palatable  and  much  relished  by  the  Mexican  muc/iacho,  into  whose 
c]^oorl  graces  I  have  on  several  occasions  forced  my  way  by  a  diplo- 
matic presentation  of  a  mouthful. 

With  such  an  infinitude  of  material,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  select- 
ing only  those  things  which  appear  to  me  to  be  the  most  important. 
These  are  the  Carmancilla  de  Icche,  a  striated  cream  candy  which 
will  hold  its  own  with  any  that  can  be  found  farther  north.  Next 
comes  Torreandealmtudreh  a  nougat  of  almond,  and  the  Ckammuseat 
a  kind  of  sugar  tafEy,  of  all  three  of  which,  as  of  the  pecan  candy, 
my  children  sent  me  enthusiastic  and  appreciative  praise  from 
Omaha. 

Charamusca  is  also  applied  to  a  cake  much  resembling  OUr  old- 
fashioned  horse-cakes  or  gingerbread. 

Marcasotas  are  a  variety  of  tea  buns,  quite  good  in  their  way. 
The  anise-seeded  little  cakes  of  our  own  tables  are  known  to  the 
Mexicans. 

Puekn  are  identical  with  our  doughnuts,  and  mammm  and 
t^mrosca  in  general  resemble  our  cakes,  but  I  cannot  recall  exactly 
which  ones. 

In  the  larger  cities  and  towns  there  are  pretentious  dulcerias  and 
neverias  for  the  sale  of  sweetmeats  of  all  kinds  and  of  ice-creams. 
In  these  can  be  found  about  the  same  class  of  goods  to  be  seen  in 
New  York,  Washington,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  or  St.  Louis.  The 
prices  are  reason  ililc,  and  every  attention  is  given  to  patrons  ;  but  for 
me  these  places  possess  1  only  slisjht  attraction,  as  my  desire  was  to 
watch  the  doings  of  the  lialt-clacl  candy  men  of  the  street  corners  ;  so 
beyond  acknowledging  gratefully  that  the  cream  pufiFs  which  I  found 
in  Monterey,  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  other  cities,  were  equal  to  the 
best  anywhere,  I  will  escort  my  reader  bade  to  the  company  of  our 
friend,  Don  Procopio  Ramirez,  whom  I  diould  say  we  left  dodng  at 
the  comer  of  the  plaza  soothed  into  a  half  slumber  by  the  strains 
of  the  military  band,  which  was  rendering  "En  Suefio  seductor" 
while  the  somnolent  Procopio  was  trying  to  drive  away  the  buzzing 
flies  with  a  fly-flapper  of  paper. 

Boys  are  boys  the  world  over  ;  those  of  Mexico  are  as  mischievous 
as  any,  and  a  band  of  them,  promenading  restlessly  around  the 
plaza,  listening  to  the  music,  soon  espies  the  unfortunate  Procopio, 
and  is  on  him  in  a  minute^  flinging  the  greasy  caps  of  unwary  com- 
rades in  his  face,  and  yelling  in  his  ears  the  sottl-disturbing  epithet 
of  Cueantekerol  or  cockroach  breeder,  in  allusion  to  the  supersti- 
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tion  prevalent  among  the  boys  of  Mexico  that  all  these  street  candies 
are  made  for  the  purpose  of  raising  that  donestic  insect. 

Don  Procopio  takes  after  them  with  an  energy  which  does  him 
great  credit,  but  it  is  written  in  the  annals  of  fate  that  rheumatic 
legs  never  shall  catch  the  bad  boy,  and  so  poor  old  Procopio  soon  is 
back  at  his  little  tabic,  under  the  flickering  oil  lamp,  mechanicaUy 
waving  his  ''Jiappet    aiid  droning  out  lus  munolunous  song  :  — 

"  Charamusca !  Charamusca  !  Carmencillo  de  leche  !  de  leche  f 
Torreon  de  aimendra  1  Almeadra  1  Algo  de  Fruta !  AJgo  de  dulce  !  '* 

When  the  sun  is  in  the  dog-star,  when  the  days  seem  to  be  at 
their  hottest,  little  tables  are  erected  eveiywhere,  and  old  men  and 

women,  and  sometimes  young  ones  too,  engage  in  a  lively  trade  in 
selling  every  conceivable  kind  of  liquid  refreshment.  There  is  the 
inevitable  pnhjuc,  smelling  much  like  half-turned  buttermilk,  but 
cooling,  palatable,  refreshing,  and  nutritious.  One  penny  will  buy  a 
big  glassful  Alongside  of  it  comes  the  pink  colonche  or  cider  of  the 
tuna ;  this  is  an  exceptionally  good  drink.  Then  you  can  buy  lem- 
onadeSt  limeades^  orangeade  pineappleades,  and  sometimes  a  pome< 
granateadOr  bat  all  made  with  brown  sugar  or  pelonce,  white  sugar 
not  being  any  too  plentiful  in  Mexico.  The  lemonade  may  be 
colored  with  ros^  and  is  then  called  "  limonada  rosa,"  or  it  may,  per- 
chance, have  a  strawberry  or  two  thrown  in  just  for  luck.  More 
rarely,  you  may  find  fresh  miik,  of  which  I  saw  great  quantities 
going  by  train  from  Lerma  to  the  markets  of  the  City  of  Mexico, 
or  the  acidulous  hchc  de  mantcgnilla,  called  joconu  m  the  btate 
of  Michoacan,  and  known  to  us  as  buttermilk. 

A  ^r  to  middling  good  ginger  ale  is  made  in  Monterey,  but  it 
strikes  upon  the  American  palate  with  a  peculiar  taste,  because  it  is 
neariy  all  flavored  with  rose  or  strawberry. 

In  the  same  city,  and  in  Tolucaand  F^zcuaro,  beer  is  made  which 
as  yet  is  only  mediocre  in  quality ;  time  will  certainly  improve  it,  and 
a  great  trade  be  developed,  hf^cause  the  Mexicans  are  very  fond  of 
beer,  and  import  quantities  of  it  from  Germany  and  Scandinavia  ;  of 
late  years,  the  American  breweries  of  St.  Louis  and  Milwaukee 
have  had  things  all  their  own  way,  and  send  down  train  loads  of 
their  bottled  product  which  commands  a  ready  sale,  despite  the 
duty.  Indeed,  in  the  States  of  Sonora  and  Nuevo  Leon  I  have  seen 
Mexicans  drinking  beer  for  breakfast ;  but  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
the  Mexican  custom  is  much  like  that  of  the  French  in  the  matter  of 
breakfast,  and  these  people  were  travelling. 

In  the  extravagant  use  of  all  these  lemonade  and  other  "  ades," 
the  Mexicans  reveal  the  Moorish  strain  in  their  blood,  and  this  is 
still  further  shown  by  the  variety  of  archatas  (orgeats),  which,  of 
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coiinc^  are  not  of  American  origin.  Orchatas  are  made  of  the  seeds 
of  the  melon,  when  those  of  the  almond  are  not  obtainal>Ie,  and 
flavored  with  anything  that  suits  the  taste ;  they  are  pleasant  and 

cooling  and  sold  in  great  quantities,  especially  on  such  occasions  as 
"  La  noche  del  Grito  "  (I5th-i6th  of  September)*  in  the  City  of 

Mexico. 

If  one  be  not  satisfied  with  these  mild  beverages,  or  with  the 
honey  water  of  the  maguey,  (^agua  dc  mici),  he  can  enter  the  near- 
est pulqueria  or  cantinOy  and  drink  to  his  heart's  content  of  pulque 
itself,  or  the  more  alcoholic  mescal,  of  the  brands  '*  Legitimo  Baca* 
nora,"  "  Legitimo  San  Carlos/'  **  Legituno  Apam,"  all  the  while  gas- 
ing  upmi  the  walls  covered  with  highly  colored  representations  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  other  holy  subjects,  this 
being  a  perpetuation  of  the  custom  introduced  by  pious  friars  in  the 
early  days  immediately  succeeding  the  Conquest,  the  idea  being  that 
the  si^ht  of  these  sacred  themes  would  distract  the  liquor-inflamed 
mind  from  thoughts  of  strife  and  blood. 

Pulque  and  mescal  are  often  "  curado  "  or  flavored  with  juice  of 
the  strawberry,  pineapple,  or  orange,  and  with  the  peel  of  the  last 
and  of  lemon ;  sometimes  with  the  juice  of  pomegranate. 

As  I  have  shown  in  a  paper  on  the  Rio  Grande,  published  in  the 
** Anthropologist"  of  Washington,  the  mescal  is  adulterated  with 
lime-water,  a  practice  which  was  sternly  prohibited  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  as  far  back  as  1528. 

The  mescal  "  cnmdo  "  with  the  orange  peel  and  lemon  !<;  very 
palatable,  and  loses  much  of  its  fiery  taste,  which  is  also  dimmished 
by  the  curious  Mexican  custom  of  placing  a  pinch  of  salt  upon  the 
tongue  before  swallowing  the  draught  of  liquor.  In  all  the  canti- 
nas  in  Sonora,  Guadalajara,  and  Michoacan  the  proprietor  of  the 
caaiiMa  offers  to  «u:h  patron  a  scoopful  of  salt  to  use  with  his 
drink. 

On  the  streets  in  the  towns  one  can  see  conveyances  passing  from 

point  to  point  loaded  with  pigskins  filled  with  pulque  or  mescal ;  at 
times,  bladders  are  used  for  the  same  purpose.  A  good-sized  pig- 
skin  will  hold  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  gallons. 

Very  little  American  whiskey  is  to  be  found,  and  that  nearly  al- 
ways of  the  poorest  quality  and  heavily  adulterated  ;  but  there  are 
the  heavy  native  wine  of  Parras,  already  mentioned,  the  "aguardi- 
ente de  cafia,"  or  sugar  rum,  and  the  "  aguardiente  de  uva,"  or  color- 
less grape  brandy,  also  of  Farras,  and  the  fearful,  fiery  Catalan.  The 
last  had  better  be  avoided. 

French  brandy,  none  too  good,  is  on  sale  in  many  places,  but  it  is 
not  deserving  of  much  attention,  excepting  in  Matamoros,  where  it 
can  always  be  found  of  excellent  quali^. 
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Mexicans  of  wealth  arc  extremely  fond  of  liqueurii  and  many  are 

in  n<;e  among  them  which  are  unknown  to  Americans  ;  amon^  them 
may  be  mention^  "  Crcnie  de  Rose,"  "  Dessertinc,"  "Creme  de 
Menthe,"  "Creme  de  Nougat,"  and  the  Arabian  liqueur  prepared 
from  wormwood,  called  "  Byrrh." 

In  the  centre  of  the  plaza  —  that  is  to  say  of  the  principal  plaza,  li 
tiiere  be  more  than  one,  in  a  Mexican  town — can  always  be  seen  rows 
of  tables  set  out  with  some  care,  lighted  with  rather  dingy  oil  lamps, 
and  provided  with  hot  coffee^  hot  chocolate,  excellent  bread,  and 
many  dishes,  hot  or  cold,  which  are  retailed  in  liberal  portions  at  a 
moderate  price;  so  modonte,  indeed,  that  during  the  hotter  months 
these  tables  serve  all  the  purposes  of  the  "  trattorfa  "  of  Venice,  and 
supply  to  families  excellent  food,  already  cooked,  at  prices  which 
make  it  cheaper  to  patronize  them  than  to  depend  upon  servants. 

Few  tourists  can  have  forgotten  the  "chile  stands"  of  San  Anto- 
nio, Texas,  once  a  most  interesting  feature  of  the  life  of  that  charm- 
ing city,  but  abolished  within  the  past  two  or  three  years  in  deference 
to  the  "progressive "  spirit  of  certain  councilmen. 

At  these  one  was  always  tolerably  sure  of  getting  a  cup  of  excel- 
lent hot  coffee,  or  one  of  equally  good  chocolate,  for  the  making  of 
which  the  Mexicans  are  deservedly  famous ;  tea.  Strange  to  relate, 
was  never  to  be  had,  and  milk  only  infrequently. 

But  "chile  con  carnc,"  "  taniales,"  " tortillas,"  "chile  rellenos," 
"  huevos  revultos,"  "  lengua  lampreada,"  many  other  kinds  of  "pu- 
cheros"  and  "  oUas,"  with  leathery  cheese,  burning  peppers,  stewed 
tomatoes,  and  many  other  items  too  numerous  to  mention  at  this 
time,  were  always  on  sale. 

The  farther  to  the  south  one  went,  the  more  elaborate  was  the 
spread  to  be  noted  on  these  street  tables,  until  at  or  near  San  Luis 
Potosi  it  might  be  called  a  banquet  for  the  poor. 

I  may  save  time  and  space  by  condensing  my  remarks  and  refer- 
rinp,  to  what  my  note-books  relate  of  the  display  upon  the  Grand 
Plaza  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  during  the  great  national  fiesta  of  Sep- 
tember 15th  and  16th,  1891. 

It  may  be  well  to  say  that  on  this  particular  night  of  the  year  the 
fullest  liberty  is  given  to  the  boys  and  young  men  to  make  all  the 
noise  they  wish,  and  a  more  conscientious  discharge  of  a  semi'Con- 
stitutional  privilege  it  has  never  been  my  fortune  to  witness.  The 
walls  of  the  public  buildings  seemed  about  to  crack  with  the  din  of 
horns,  the  shrieks  of  muckackos^  the  howls  of  sandal-shod  Indians 
saturated  with  pulque,  and  t!  e  cries  of  the  men  and  women  at  the 
stands,  imploring  passers-by  —  I  should  not  say  passers-by,  because 
no  one  could  pass  by,  the  jam  being  so  fearful,  but  let  us  say  stand- 
ers-by  —  to  walk  right  up  and  buy  their  wares. 
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<*Do  you  not  hear  me?  I  am  selling  the  hest  pulque  in  the 
repfablk  of  Mexico,  and  it  is  only  a  centavo  a  glass;  come  right  up 

and  taste  it" 

"This  mescal  comes  from  Apam ;  you  'U  never  drink  any  other  M 

you  once  try  this." 

"  Arroz  con  leche  !    Arroz  con  ieche!  " 
"  Nieve  !    Nieve !  para  regalarse  !  " 
"  Algo  dc  Dulce !    Algo  dc  Fruta  !  " 

'*Charamuscat  Charamuscal    Carmencillo  de  leche!  TcMieon 
de  almendral " 
"Aguafresca!" 
**  Ltmonada  rosa ! " 

And  a  thousand  other  yeUs,  cat-calls,  shrieks,  whistles,  snorts, 

blowing  on  horns,  ringing  of  bells,  and  other  diabolical  noises  which 
the  small  boy  the  world  over  can  be  relied  upon  to  furnish  if  he  t>e 
given  half  a  chance. 

To  come  to  the  tables  or  stands  :  they  were  loaded  with  chocolate, 
coffee,  agua  de  miel,  pulque,  mescal,  orchatas  of  several  kinds,  all 
the  lemon  and  other  "  ades  "  already  described,  as  well  as  all  the 
cakes  and  candies,  chile  con  came,  tamales,  tortillas,  fresh  bread, 
rolls,  cheese,  fruits,  sandwiches  of  all  kinds,  spare-rite,  stewed  kid- 
neys, stewed  heart,  fried  liver,  pork  chops,  hqgs'  bead  cheese^  salad  of 
the  aguacate,  and  another  salad  made  of  boiled  potatoes,  sliced,  with 
shredded  ham,  lettuce,  beets,  and  sardines.  There  were  enchiladas, 
chaloupas,  fried  chicken,  cold  turkev,  and  T  drire  not  say  what  else  ; 
there  were  so  many  things  on  exhibition,  the  sight  became  bewil- 
dered. 

There  was  arroc  con  leche,  or  rice  stewed  to  a  pulp  in  rich  milk,  of 
which  the  Mexicans  never  seem  to  become  tired  ;  it  is  sold  in  liule 
cups  as  custard,  made  into  pies  and  cakes,  and  also  without  any  addi- 
tion at  all ;  I  found  it  very  agreeable  in  all  its  forms,  and  I  believe 
it  to  be  a  most  nourishing  food. 

Sausages  are  very  much  in  favor  in  Mexico ;  they  are  possibly  the 
only  "survival "  now  discernible  of  the  Teutonic  part  of  the  lineage 
of  the  Mexican  people.  They  bear  names  differing  according  to 
some  peculiarity  of  shape  or  composition  ;  the  "  Innganiza  **  is  the 
long  thin  variety  most  resembling  our  own  "link"  sausage;  the 
"  chorrizo  "  sells  in  largest  quantity  ;  it  is  made  by  boiling  pork  in 
strong  vinegar,  and  then  chopping  it  up  with  chile  Colorado  and 
onions^ 

CkUe  con  came  is  meat  prepared  in  a  savory  stew  with  chile  Colo- 
rado^ tomato,  grease,  and  generally,  although  not  always,  with  gar- 
lic. Chile  sauce  it  a  sauce  made  of  chile  Colorado^  tomato,  and  lard. 
Childiipin  sauce  is  made  on  the  same  general  principle. 
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EmkUadtts  are  piactically  corn  fritters  allowed  to  simmer  for  a 
moment  in  chile  sauce,  and  then  served  hot  with  a  sprinkling  of 

grated  cheese  and  onion. 

Tamales,  a  dish  derived  from  the  Aztec«,  are  croquettes  of  beef  or 
chicken  boiled  in  corn-husks. 

Tortillas,  as  is  well  known,  are  COm  cakes  prepared  by  soaking 
maize  in  imic-water  until  the  outer  skin  comes  off,  and  then  rubbing 
the  softened  Itemds  to  a  paste  on  a  "  metate  "  or  stone  mill* 

Pueluro  is  a  stew  of  any  kind ;  it  resembles  an  *'  oUa ; "  when  made 
of  tripe,  it  is  called  by  the  name  **  menndo." 

Boiled  squash  is  sold  and  eaten  seeds  and  all,  just  as  is  die  case 
among  the  Yumas  and  Cocopahs  of  Lower  California. 

Huevos  rewuUot  are  eggs  fried  on  both  sides*  and  served  with 
chile  sauce 

Cabra  lampreada  and  "  lengua  lampreada  "  are  goat  meat  or  tongue 
fried  in  egg. 

FriJoUs,  it  goes  without  saying,  appear  on  every  one  of  these 
tables. 

The  Mexicans  have  vety  excellent  taste  in  the  matter  of  pre* 
serves ;  several  cities,  notably  Celaya  and  Morelia,  make  great  quan- 
tities of  the  "cajetes,**  or  wooden  boxes  of  conserves  of  guavas, 
quinces,  **  leche  quemado,"  and  others  wluch,  in  my  opinion,  will  * 
command  a  good  market  among  the  Americans  as  soon  as  they 
become  acquainted  with  them. 

In  Monterey  there  ?.rc  made  three  or  four  kinds  of  preserves  such 
as  were  in  vogue  in  the  United  States  in  our  grandmothers'  days  : 
peaches,  quinces,  and  pears,  in  t^lass  jars  ;  they  are  exceedingly 
good.  The  bread  of  Mexico  is  cc^ual  to  any  in  the  world  ;  the  "pana- 
derias,"  or  bakeries,  are  wdl  patronized,  very  few  families  in  the 
towns  baking  their  own  supply. 

Coffee,  in  many  sections,  is  made  in  the  original  Moorish  or 
Arabic  manner,  as  an  *<extracto,"  and  in  Michoacan,  in  the  coffee 
districts,  the  servants  do  not  ask  you  to  take  coffee,  but  to  take 
"extracto."  This  "extracto"  is  kept  in  glass  bottles,  and  a  tea- 
jspoonfiil  is  enough,  when  mixed  with  hot  milk,  to  make  a  cup  of  4 
palatable  coffee.  The  coffee  of  Mexico  possesses  both  strength  and 
fine  flavor. 

Chocolate  is  usually  served  with  an  egg  foam  on  tlic  top  of  the  1 

I 

*  Among  the  nutic  Meiicana,  etpedaUy  thoce  living  in  the  remoter  mountain 
regions,  knives,  forks,  and  spoons  are  dear  and  scarce :  food  is  generally  dipped 
out  of  the  disli  with  a  pit  ce  of  folded  tortilla.  The  above  described  custom  of 
the  rural  Mexicans  ot  dipping  ilieir  tortillas  into  the  dish  is  certainly  Asiatic  in 
erigin;  perhaps  our  Lord  hlnudf  knew  o(  it:  ''And  he  answered  and  said  unlo 
diem:  it  is  ene  of  the  twelve  that  dippeth  with  me  in  the  dish.*'  Marie  xhr.  so.  [ 
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veaael ;  this  is  produced  by  rapidly  revolving  between  the  hands  an 
instniment  of  wood  made  for  that  special  purpose,  and  kept  on  sale 
in  the  market-places* 

At  Celaya  and  Morelia  can  be  found  a  peculiar  dish  called  jaie»' 
tin,  or  jelly,  made  by  stewing  pigs'  feet  in  red  wine ;  it  is  like  our 
calves'  foot  jelly,  and  is  both  cooling  and  refreshing. 

In  the  early  hours  of  morning,  and  especially  of  Sunday  morningj, 
a  run  through  the  naarkets  of  a  Mexican  town  wiU  always  be  found 
replete  with  interest  and  information. 

The  more  prosperous  tradesmen  occupy  large  stalls  or  booths,  but 
the  poorer  brethren  are  content  with  a  mat  or  two  upon  which  to 
spread  piles  of  grapes,  oranges,  '*cardones»"  aguacates,"  "queso 
de  tuna,"  and  other  fruits,  vegetables*  and  table  necessaries. 

Each  tries  to  drown  the  voice  of  his  neighbor ;  but  the  Mexican 
men  and  women  coming  out  to  make  purchases  pau  through  the 
din  apparently  unmindful  of  the  bawling  of  the  vociferous  coster- 
mongers  who  surround  them  on  every  side,  or  line  the  streets  along 
which  they  are  to  pass. 

"Will  you  look  at  me  ?  Here  I  am  throwing  away  the  finest  car- 
doncs  in  San  Luis  ;  six  for  five  cents  !  ** 

"  Perrones !  Perrones  I  [big  pears]  here,  only  a  medio  for  six ; 
come  up  and  carry  them  away  !  " 

**  Don't  keep  me  here  all  day :  I  want  to  go  home ;  I  am  throwing 
onions,  fine,  fine  onicms  in  the  street ;  I  am  not  sdling  them ;  I  am 
giving  them  away  !  "  and  much  more  of  like  import. 

But  suddenly  all  this  tumult  was  hushed,  not  a  voice  was  raised, 
and  every  shouting  street  vender  wr?<^  kneeling  on  the  stones  of  the 
street,  and  most  of  them  with  bent  heads,  devoutly  crossing  them- 
selves. 

"What  is  the  matter.'"  I  asked  of  the  man  nearest  me. 

"  Seflor,  do  you  not  see  that  carriage  coming  down  the  street  ;  it 
contains  a  padre,  who  is  bearing  the  last  sacrament  to  a  dying 
man." 

'*  Is  he  a  friend  of  yours  ?  " 

"  Ah,  no,  seftor,  I  don't  even  know  where  he  lives ;  but  it  is  some 
pobrecito  who  is  about  to  die." 

I  confess  to  having  been  deeply  touched  by  this  proof  of  the  ex- 
istence, in  all  this  fierce  strugo^le  for  bread,  of  a  bond  of  common 
humanity,  but  I  was  not  left  imu  ls  time  for  indulgence  in  such  re- 
flections ;  the  carriage,  with  closed  curtains,  rolled  slowly  by,  and 
the  noise  of  traffic  became  worse  than  ever. 

"Will  you  never  listen  to  me  ?  Sixteen  great  big  pears  for  a 
shilling,  and  the  finest  cardones  and  tomatoes  thrown  in  the  street; 
I  am  not  selling,  I  am  giving  thin^  away,"  etc. 
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Before  leaving  these  street  venders,  who  always  possessed  a  par- 
ticular attraction  for  me,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  "nevero," 
or  ice-cream  man  who  passes  along  the  streets  at  certain  hours  of 
the  day  selling  a  palatable  ice-cream,  in  those  towns  larfj^e  enough  to 
possess  ice  machines,  or  in  communication  by  rail  with  their  more 
fortunate  neighbors. 

They  carry  their  wares  on  top  of  their  heads  in  bucketSi  which 
are  frequently  painted  in  the  national  colors,  green,  whiter  and  red 
This  cream  is  as  good  as  one  could  expect  from  frozen  milk*  which 
is  all  it  usually  is  ;  sometimes  the  maker  seeks  to  enrich  it  by  the 
addition  of  butter  and  cinnamon  ;  it  is  then  called  "Amantequil* 
lado,"  and  is  a  trial  to  both  palate  and  stomach. 

Once,  in  Monterey,  a  great  fiincion  was  in  progress,  and  elabo- 
rate preparations  had  been  made  by  all  these  dealers  in  street  cakes, 
candies,  fruits,  and  other  refreshments,  but  a  coid  nortii  wind  com- 
ing up  unexpectedly,  with  a  shower  or  two  of  rain,  proved  a  great 
disappointment.  However,  I  was  one  of  those  who  determined  to 
make  the  effort  of  getting  down  to  the  Flaza  Cinco  de  Mayo,  where 
the  most  of  the  entertainment  was  to  be  held.  At  the  entrance 
stood  a  "  nevero,"  who  manifested  great  distress  on  account  of  the 
heat  of  the  weather ;  he  was  vigorously  mopping  his  forehead  with 
a  red  bandana,  which  might  have  been  cleaner  without  hurting  any- 
body's feelings,  and  at  the  same  time  calling  out  in  a  loud  tone 
of  voice  :  -  - 

"  Caliente !  Caliente  !  Ah,  que  calicnte  hay  !  Peru  ac^ui  "sta  nieve 
tan  dulce  para  resfrescarse,  para  regalarse  I " 

(Oh !  how  hot  it  is !  Ob  I  how  hot  it  is  f  But  here  you  have 
sweet  icecream  with  which  to  refresh  yourself,  with  which  to  regale 
yourself !) 

His  language  was  so  emphatic  and  vociferous,  his  acting  so  life- 
like, that  like  numbers  of  others  I  was  deluded  into  believing  that 
the  weather  was  indeed  hot,  and  forgetting  the  "  Norte,"  I  bought 
cinco  centavos'  worth  of  his  compound,  and  had  nearly  finished  it 
before  I  realized  that  I  had  been  duped. 

In  my  contact  with  the  street  peddlers,  and  the  keepers  of  the 
small  stores  or  tendajoueSf  I  became  impressed  with  the  wonderful 
fact  that  the  smaller  and  more  insignificant  the  latter  appeared  to  be 
to  my  unpracticed  ^e,  the  more  consequential  was  the  name  borne 
upon  its  sign,  because  I  wish  to  inform  such  of  my  readers  as  may 
never  have  had  the  opportunity  to  travel  among  Mexicans,  that 
every  store  and  magazine  bears  a  title  ;  it  used  to  amuse  me  to  see 
that  the  Store  of  the  Two  Hemispheres  was  probably  not  over  two 
yards  square  of  onr  Tn<  asurement,  and  that  the  Magazine  of  the  Globe 
was  carrying  a  stock  worth  not  a  cent  more  than  twcnty-hve  dollars 
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at  the  ontside ;  but  one  must  accept  each  country  as  he  finda  it,  and  I 

am  compelled  to  say  that  in  the  larger  cities  of  Mexico  there  are 
numbers  of  finely  stocked  emporia  of  different  classes  of  goods. 

The  position  of  clerk  in  one  of  these  <Trpat  mercantile  establish- 
ments is  much  in  demand,  for  what  reason  it  would  be  hard  to  say, 
excepting  that  the  comparative  seclusion  of  the  young  women  makes 
it  somewhat  difficult  to  meet  them  often,  unless  one  be  a  special 
attendant  in  a  dry-goods  store,  in  which  case  conversation  is  allowed 
to  flow  unreservedly. 

If  the  clerk  be  young,  handsome^  well-mannered,  bright,  and  of 
good  family,  it  generally  takes  about  four  hours  for  a  young  lady  to 
buy  a  paper  of  pins ;  an  intdligent  clerk  may  have  a  great  amount 
of  information  to  impart  upon  the  subject  of  pins  if  the  intending 
customer  have  dove-like  eyes,  a  gentle  voice,  tiny,  soft  hands,  and 
a  rich  old  daddy.  There  are  long  pins,  short  pins,  black  pins,  white 
pins,  American  pins,  English  pins,  French  pins,  and  many  other 
varieties,  all  of  which  I  have  heard  described  at  length,  but  I  never 
found  it  in  my  heart  to  grumble  at  the  delay,  and  always  have  mur- 
mured, "Bless  you,  my  childrai,  bless  you,"  leaving  the  more  ear* 
nest  expressions  of  disapproval  to  the  cross  old  **duefias,"  for  whom 
my  antagonism  dates  iNick  to  the  days  when  I  was  a  lieutenant  in 
Arizona,  ever  so  many  years  aga 

Sometimes  one  will  enter  into  a  gorgeous  establishment  and  feel 
a  vague  sensation  of  distrust  at  seeing  some  such  firm  name  as 
that  of  "Fatrido  O'Dowd  Hijos"  (Patrick  O'Dowd's  Sons,  Mon- 
terey). 

The  original  Patrick  has  long  since  been  gathered  to  his  fathers, 
but  his  prosperous  business  is  energcticaily  carried  on  by  descend- 
ants of  decidedly  Castilian  appearance,  whose  only  sign  of  a  Celtic 
derivation  lies  in  their  name.  And  so  with  the  banking  firms  of 
MacHanus  in  Chihuahua,  and  Milmo  in  Monterey,  or  MacElroy  in 
Tamaulipas,  founded  by  enterprising,  intelligent,  quick-witted  Irish 
and  Scotch  ancestors,  who  married  among  the  natives  and  left  influ- 
ential  families  behind  them. 

In  all  these  mercantile  establishments  there  is  the  singular  cus- 
tom of  pelon,  which  apparently  counterbalances  any  attempt  at  over- 
charging on  the  part  of  the  proprietors.  When  you  become  a 
regular  customer,  a  tiny  tin  cylinder  is  provided  and  hung  up  in  the 
Store  in  full  view  of  everybody,  marked  with  your  name  and  number. 
Every  time  that  you  make  a  purchase,  a  bean  is  dropped  down  into 
the  cylinder,  and  at  stated  times  these  are  all  counted,  and  for  every 
sixteen  or  eighteen,  depending  upon  the  commercial  generosity  of 
the  firm,  you  are  allowed  six  cents  in  money  or  goods. 

This  custom  must  be  one  of  great  antiquity ;  the  word  <*  pelon  " 
VOL.  viu.  — McaS,  5 
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means  a  stonet  or  other  crude  weight,  with  which  in  Spain  it  was  in 
ancient  days  customary  to  balance  the  scales  used  in  the  markets. 

Under  the  name  of  **  I'agniappe,"  the  very  same  thing  exists 
among  the  Creole  French  in  Louisiana.  Perhaps  the  Romans  hs^d 
in  their  "  bonus"  a  custom  of  similar  import. 

Once  a  week  the  beggars,  the  lame,  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  take 
possession  of  Mexican  storci> ,  there  being  very  little,  if  any,  organ- 
ized cbaiiQr  in  the  republk^  such  a  system  is  undoubtedly  as  good 
as  any  that  could  be  devised.  The  merchants  good-naturedly  sub- 
mit to  the  tax,  and  an  employee  doles  out  to  each  mendicant  the 
"  limosnita  *'  detennined  upon  in  his  case. 

But  I  was  astonished  and  amused  one  day,  after  listening  to  a 
beggar's  whine :  — 

"  Limosnita,  seflores,  limosnita,  per  el  amor  de  Dios,  y  de  Nuestra 
Santa  Madre,  Maria  Santissiraa,  siemprc  Virgen,  concebida  sin  pe- 
cado,  madre  de  Dios,  y  dc  los  santos  Apostolos  Pedro  y  Paulo,  y 
Santo  Tomas,  San  Buenaventura,  San  Antonio  de  Padua  y  San 
Juan  de  Dios.  Dios  se  lo  pague,  seflores,"  etc.,  uiid  so  ou  Lo  the  cud 
of  the  recitation,  which  is  always  carefully  committed  to  memory  by 
the  suppliant 

('*  Alms,  just  a  trifle  of  alms,  gentlemen,  for  the  love  of  God,  and 

of  Our  Blessed  Mother,  Mary,  Most  Holy,  ever  Virgin,  conceived 
without  sin,  Mother  of  God,  and  of  the  Holy  Apostles  Peter  and 
Paul,  and  Saint  Thomas,  Saint  Buenaventura,  Saint  Anthony  of 
Padua,  and  Saint  John  of  God,"  etc.) 

*'  Get  out  of  here,  you  scoundrel,"  shouted  the  irate  proprietor. 
**  Get  out  of  here,  and  go  where  you  belong ;  you  get  your  alms  over 
at  Samanicgo's." 

From  the  Meadcan  restaurant  to  the  Mexican  home  is  only  a  step^ 
but  a  big  step.  There  may  not  be  such  a  great  difference  in  the 
dishes  served  or  in  the  manner  of  cooking,  but  a  Mexican  home  pre- 
sents a  warm-hearted  hospitality  which  he  who  has  once  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  encounter  finds  hard  to  forget.  While  much  could 
be  written  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  there  are  reasons  why  much 
must  be  left  unsaid  for  fear  of  woum  Uiil;  the  sensibilities  of  people 
whose  homes  have  been  visited.  Then  much  that  might  properly  be 
said  here  has  been  anticipated  in  the  earlier  paragraphs,  such  as 
those  which  treat  of  the  stoves  and  kitchen  furniture,  as  well  as  the 
character  of  the  bread  to  be  found  on  alt  Mexican  tables. 

The  Mexican  housewife  does  not  copy  the  extravagant  habits  of  her 
sister  to  the  north  of  the  Rio  Grande ;  all  nations  belonging  wholly 
or  in  part  to  the  so-called  Latin  stock  adhere  to  the  one  plan  of  food 
supply  for  domestic  purposes.    Only  the  amount  needed  for  each 
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day's  use  is  purchased  al  one  time,  and  very  generally  just  the 
quantity  required  for  the  particular  meal ;  in  Teutonic  or  Northern 
nations,  on  the  contrary,  there  Is  a  more  apparent  tendency  to  pur- 
chase supplies  in  gross  and  lay  them  aside  for  a  rainy  day.  But 

Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  Mexico  never  have  a  rainy  day ;  theirs  are 
the  lands  of  perpetual  sunshine;  they  have  little,  if  any  ice;  and 
not  being  possessed  of  means  of  presen'ing  food  for  more  than  a 
a  few  hours,  buy  exactly  what  is  needed  for  the  occasion.  With 
Northern  nations,  the  reverse  obtains  ■  snow  and  ice  and  cold  may 
be  looked  for  at  any  time  after  winter  has  once  begun.  Food  if 
bought  can  be  preserved  indefinitely,  and  uiinLccssary  journeying  to 
and  fro  avoided.  So,  our  prudent  little  xvlcxican  housewife  sends 
her  "Maria"  or  *<Manuela"  to  buy  in  the  plaza  or  from  a  passing 
vender  a  small  bunch  of  fresh  onions,  tomatoes,  and  parsnips,  with 
a  diminutive  slice  of  pumpkin  and  one  of  cabbage ;  all  of  which  will 
cost  her  five  centavos.  This  would  be  the  duplicate  o£  the  pack- 
age which  I  bought  in  Monterey,  greatly  to  the  surprise  of  the 
dealer,  who  could  not  altogether  make  out  what  a  man  wanted  with 
such  things.  Or,  she  may  do  ns  T  did  in  San  Luis  Potosi  and  buy 
for  six  cents  a  small-sized  collection  embracing  juicy,  sweet,  scarlet 
tunas,  with  one  or  more  each  of  chirimoyas,  bananas,  figs,  apples, 
oranges,  grapes,  and  mangoes,  with  a  small  slice  of  "quesode  tuna/' 
But  when  she  sends  out  for  meat,  she  will  scarcdy  be  so  fortunate ; 
it  is  true  that  she  may  be  offered  a  choice  of  ham,  goat;  kid,  sheep, 
beef,  or  hog  meat,  but  it  will  be  butchered  in  a  way  that  will  scarcely 
commend  it  even  to  an  Apache  Indian.  The  Mexican  butcher  is 
generally  a  fraud,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare.  He  worries  himself  very 
little  nhout  questions  of  roasts,  joints,  and  chops,  but  boldly  cuts  his 
meat  in  a  manner  lo  suit  himself.  "This  piece  you  can  have  for  a 
medio  ;  that  one  will  cost  you  a  real,  and  that  lomo  will  come  to 
two  reales."  In  the  outlying  districts  beef  is  very  frequently  used 
as  "carne  seca,"  or  jerked,  a  form  which  is  far  from  agreeable  to 
the  American  palate.  Four  and  one  half  pounds  of  lean,  fresh  meat, 
free  from  bone,  will  make  one  pound  of  **Ganie  seca,"  which  has 
about  as  much  taste  as  an  equal  bulk  of  shavings  dipped  in  bullocks' 
blood. 

Most  of  the  dishes  to  be  found  on  the  tables  of  private  families 

resemble  our  own  sufficiently  well  to  pass  without  special  descrip- 
tion ;  where  there  has  been  a  difference,  it  has  been  indicated  in  the 
reference  to  foods  on  sale  in  the  streets  and  phzas. 

Some  of  the  Mexicans  have  four  meals  daily,  somewhat  in  the 
French  style ;  there  is  a  desayutw  or  early  breakfast  of  strong  coffee 
and  rolls,  or  sweetened  bread ;  the  more  elaborate  almuen^,  which 
is  a  full  meat  breakfast  at  noon,  after  which  folhnro  the  afternoon 
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siesta ;  then  merienda  or  c^laeion  at  about  five  in  the  evenings  coiu 
sisting  of  chocolate,  sweet  cakes»  and  milk,  and  the  cena  at  8.30  or 
9  p.  M.,  in  which  figure  chile  con  came,  frijoles,  tortillas,  cabbage 
(soup  made  with  onions  and  tomatoes),  cheese,  preserved  peachy 
guavas,  quinces,  or  tunas,  and  black  coffee. 

At  a  fashionable  weddinq-  in  Saltillo,  Mexico,  which  I  witnessed 
in  company  with  my  friend,  Captaiu  i^rancis  Hardie,  in  1S91,  there 
was  a  very  unique  procession  of  servants  bearing  to  the  house  of  the 
bride  great  platters  upon  wbich  were  chickens  and  ducks»  roasted« 
but  with  the  heads  replaced  and  gilded,  and  decidedly  barbaric  and 
Oriental  In  their  magnificence.  At  the  wedding  of  the  beautiful  Miss 
Varrios  and  Mr.  Yturri,  in  Laredo^  the  banquet,  served  in  the  open 
air,  under  canvas  sheeting,  was  very  much  in  the  style  of  such  things 
in  the  United  States.  There  were  cold  dishes  of  turkey,  chicken, 
ham,  fried  oysters  and  fish  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  salads,  fruits 
and  vegetables  of  several  kinds,  cakes  of  a  dozen  kinds,  rolls,  bread, 
cofifee,  chocolate,  sherry,  claret,  brandy,  whiskey  punch,  champagne, 
and  cigars.  The  bride  very  graciously  sent  for  all  the  gentlemen  who 
approached  in  single  file  and  were  made  the  recipients  of  rosebuds 
from  the  bridal  bouquet  In  the  cathedral,  the  groom,  at  the  words 
**  With  all  my  worldly  goods  I  do  thee  endow,"  presented  his  bride 
with  thirteen  coins,  in  memory,  so  the  local  Solons  assured  us,  <tf 
the  twelve  Apostles  and  their  Master,  but  this  is  not  so;  the  cus- 
tom, called  by  a  word  of  Arabic  derivation  the  "jarras,"  came  into 
Spain  with  the  Moors,  and  is  still  known  m  Algeria  and  Morocco,  as 
I  find  stated  by  an  English  writer  in  a  late  number  of  "  All  the  Year 
Round." 

The  above  will,  no  doubt,  give  a  fairly  clear  idea  of  the  foods 
and  culinary  methods  of  the  Mexican  people  and  the  Americans  liv- 
ing nearest  to  them ;  much  more  might  be  added,  but  it  would  be 
in  the  nature  of  surplusage.  There  remain  to  be  described  only  two 
or  three  dishes  which  are  peculiar  to  the  countiy  and  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  those  to  be  found  in  the  United  States.  One  is  made  of 
chicken,  first  parboiled  and  then  roasted  and  stuffed  with  chopped 
onion,  chile,  tomatoes,  and  seeded  raisins.  Another  is  a  salad  of 
cucumbers  sliced  very  thin  and  served  with  an  Italian  dressing  to 
which  are  added  hard  boiled  eggs,  chile,  a  pinch  of  curry,  and  some 
chopped  onion.  This  salad  may  have  been  introduced  from  the 
Creole  portion  of  Louisiana.  During  the  holy  season  of  Christmas, 
the  women  on  the  Rio  Grande  make  the  *'  bufiuelos,"  a  fritter  or  fried 
pancake,  moulded  into  form  on  the  cook's  knee ;  in  "  The  Medidne- 
Men  of  the  Apache,"  in  volume  ix.  Annual  Report  of  Bureau  of 
Ethnology,  Smithsonian  Institution,  I  made  an  attempt  to  demon- 
strate the  identity  of  this  cake  with  the   CrispiUae  "  of  the  Nonnans 
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and  Romans,  as  described  by  Ducange  in  his  "  Glossarium."  Some- 
thing of  the  same  sort  is  still  |»epared  among  the  Algerians^  but 

without  regard  to  seasons.' 

To  make  this  article  perfectly  complete,  there  should  be  added 
some  few  paragraphs  descriptive  of  the  great  love  borne  by  the  Mex- 
icans for  birds  and  flowers,  but  an  elaboraie  exLeiisiuu  uf  the  subject 
would  demand  too  much  space. 

There  are  very  few  houses  in  Mexico  proper  which  cannot  boast 
of  half  a  dozen  cages  filled  with  mocking-birds  or  some  others  of  the 
feathery  tribe,  and  rarely  can  one  pass  through  the  "  zaguan "  or 
main  entrance  hall  of  a  Mexican  residence,  and  not  see  in  the  "  pOp 
tio  "  or  inner  court  more  than  a  dozen  different  varieties  of  flowers 
in  successful  cultivation  and  bloom. 

The  flower  market  of  the  City  of  Mexico  will  suffer  but  little,  if 
any,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  Madeleine  in  Paris,  or  Covent 

'  Lack  of  .s|)ace  must  !>e  ofTcred  as  an  apology  for  failure  to  refer  to  various 
game  birds  which  resort  in  great  uumbers  to  portions  of  Mexican  territory:  ducks, 
geese,  turkeys,  quails,  doves  and  "  Chachalacas,"  or  to  fishes  which,  of  the  finest 
flavor,  throng  the  waten  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Where,  in  all  the  world,  for 

example,  can  one  pass  in  renew  such  a  list  of  (lelicato  fish  ?  All  along  that  gulf 
coast  from  Tampico,  in  Mexico,  clear  to  the  Capes  of  Florida,  the  waters  are  the 
chosen  borne  of  the  oyster  (Ostioa),  the  shrimp  (Cameron),  the  red  snapper)  Cor- 
binn),  the  sbeepshead  (Sargo),  the  rock  (Robalo),  die  croker  (Gnifiate),  and  many 

others,  not  omittIn<^  exceptionally  large  and  fat  green  turtles  (which  are  abundant 
in  the  estuaries),  and  frequent  catclies  of  the  delicious  "  pompano,"  and  the  Jew 
fi^h.    The  last  named  is  as  tender  as  the  most  delicate  spring  chicken.    In  the 

City  of  Mexico  itself,  there  is  encountered  a  totally  different  kind  of  fish  in  the 

"  Charrara,"  or  tiny  white  fish,  which  I  have  seen  caught  by  hundreds  In  the  nets 
of  the  Tarasco  Indians  of  Lake  Tatzcuaro.  who  immediately  dry  them  on  rocks  in 
the  sun,  and  ship  them  in  crates  o£  matting  to  the  capital ;  the  taste  is  much  like 
tint  of  a  sardine.  They  were  a  favorite  food  of  Montesuma. 

The  banks  of  the  Rio  Crandc  are  lined  with  the  soft-shelled  tortoise,  and  Its 
waters  yield  lil>erally  of  the  '•  Piltonte,"  or  cat-fish,  in  pjeat  demand  among  piou-? 
and  impious  Mexicans  of  the  border  states  during  Lent,  when  (at  least  in  Holy 
Week)  squads  of  yoong  men  start  for  the  river  banks  at  night,  surchtng  to  the 
music  of  guitars.  Speaking  of  fishing,  the  Mexicans  are  also  fishers  of  men,  as  I 
had  occasion  to  learn  several  years  since,  when  a  little  boy  was  drowned  while 
bathing  in  the  treacherous  current  of  the  swollen  Bravo  del  Norte.  No  trace  of  his 
body  could  lie  found,  as  his  young  comrades  were  too  frightened  to  give  a  very 
intelligible  account  of  the  sad  accident.  "  But  why  can't  these  Giii^  Americanos 
get  the  body  of  the  defuncto?"  queried  the  indignant  old  Mexican  women; 
"dpes  n't  everybody  of  any  sense  know  that  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  get  a  blessed 
candle,  light  it,  and  put  it  on  a  shingle,  and  the  shingle  will  surely  float  to  the 
spot  where  the  boy's  body  Is,  and  there  remain?  Canunba!  what  stupidity!" 
Well,  they  did  take  the  candle,  light  and  place  it  upon  a  shingle,  and  the  shingle 
did  circle  around  over  the  concealed  whirlpool,  which  had  sucked  the  litUe  boy 
down  Into  its  death-dealing  embrace,  and  his  body  was  recovered  and  buried,  to 
the  lasting  and  triumphant  gratification  of  the  xviejas,"  who  wanted  tO  know 
what  the  "  Americaoos  "  had  to  say  to  that  ? 
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Garden,  London;  there  is  always  a  fine  display  of  Jacqucni itiots, 
Marshal  Neils,  tuberoses,  mignonettes,  pansies,  "no  me  divides" 
(forget-me-nots),  orange  blossoms,  and  other  beautiful  and  fragrant 
flowers,  to  be  had  at  your  own  prices.  For  example,  an  irreproach- 
able bouquet  of  all  the  above  flowen  made  up  sdU  for  two  bits  in 
Mexican  money,  equivalent  to  about  siioieen  cents  American. 

The  same  agreeable  ezubcranoe  of  flozal  vegetation  is  manifest  in 
Moidia,  Saltillo,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Hennosillo^  and  neariy  every 
other  town  of  any  consequence  in  Mexico,  although  from  the  fact 
that  Mexican  houses  nre  built  to  mclose  the  garden  or  "patio,"  the 
transient  visitor  to  a  town  may  not  always  promptly  see  what  is  to 
be  seen  of  this  kind. 

But  there  are  very  lew  towns  which  do  not  maintain  public  flower 
gardens  in  the  main  plazas ;  some  of  these,  notably  that  of  Her- 
moflillo,  in  Sonora,  when  I  was  last  there;  that  of  Chihuahua*  and 
those  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  IJnares,  and  many  other  places,  were  well 
worthy  of  imitation  ;  there  were  growing  maguey,  bananas,  dates, 
oranges,  and  lemons,  roses,  oleanders,  jasmins,  lilies,  and  many  oth- 
ers.' 

This  rule  obtains  not  only  in  the  southern  and  central  parts  of  the 
republic,  but  in  the  extreme  northern  boundary  as  well ;  the  Jagous, 
MacManuses,  Leals,  Isaguirris,  Young-MacAllans,  and  Biscayas,  of 
the  Rio  Grande  valley,  make  commendable  efforts  to  raise  cverythinc^ 
in  the  floral  line  worth  raising.  In  the  Biscay  a  garden,  MaUmorus, 
I  noted  pinks,  roses,  bananas,  geraniums,  jasmins,  oranges,  lilies, 
mignonettes,  lemons,  peaches,  grapes,  forget-me-nots,  tulipans,  mag- 
nolias, heliotropes*  carnations,  and  such  exquisite  flowers,  all  at  their 
best 

In  all  that  part  of  Tens  where  the  Mexicans  once  had  settlements 
the  same  rule  holds  good,  although  I  am  far  from  attributing  it  to 
former  occupancy  solely. 

San  Antonio,  Houston,  Victoria,  San  Diego,  Laredo,  Corpus 
Christi,  each  claims  the  banner.  The  "  Battle  of  Flowers,"  in  San 
Antonio,  held  on  the  first  day  of  May  or  the  last  of  April,  is  a  sight 
well  worth  miles  of  travel  to  see.  All  equipages  are  decorated  from 
pole  to  hind  wheel  with  beautiful  buds  and  foliage ;  the  horses  are 
equally  favored,  and  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  driving  wear  bouton. 
nitres  and  bouquets,  or  wreaths  or  parasols  of  flowers.  It  is  one  of 
the  great  attractions  of  Texas. 

Most  interesting  of  all  these  gardens,  to  my  mind,  was  the  Cactus 

1  Madame  Caideron  de  ia  Barca  alludes  to  the  tenacity  wlA  which  tfie  Mexl- 
CS11S  adhere  to  the  Ailtc  cnstoin  ol  utbig  flowen  oo  all  occasions,  and  the  deoo> 
rating  of  the  church  sltais  with  them.  See  her  UJk  m  Mtxk^t  London,  1843, 
page  9$. 
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garden  of  Mrs.  Miller,  near  the  Havana  ranch,  on  the  Rio  Gnmde, 
in  Starr  County,  Texas.  This  indefatigable  and  intelligent  lady 
keeps  under  culti\  ition  no  less  than  seventy-eight  different  varieties 
of  this  wonderful  family.  I  was  astonished  at  what  she  had  to  show, 
and  would  certainly  enter  into  a  longer  relation  of  all  that  I  there 
noted,  did  I  not  know  that  the  more  prominent  cactologists  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  arc  now  in  correspondence  with  her. 

The  great  zone  of  territory  of  which  I  have  been  trying  to  make 
a  description  —  from  the  river  Nueces,  in  Texas,  to  and  below  San 
Luis  Potosi,  in  Mexico,  about  a  thousand  miles  in  a  direct  line  £rom 
north  to  south — has,  until  within  the  past  few  years*  been  a  sealed 
book  to  the  botanist,  the  folk4orist,  the  antfaropologbt,  and  the  ex- 
plorer generally,  and  even  with  the  construction  of  the  International, 
tiie  "Tampico  Route,"  the  Mexican  Natimial,  and  other  lines,  much 
remains  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  easy  communication,  and  great 
districts  can  as  yet  be  traversed  only  by  pack-mules,  or  slow-moving 
"  carretas." 

There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  within  the  next  two  or 
three  years  further  extensions  of  existing  lines,  or  the  construction 
of  new  ones,  will  be  made  a  matter  of  state  expediency  ;  and  once 
begun,  there  is  no  telling  where  the  work  of  progress  will  stop^ 
since  the  more  the  country  is  known,  the  better  will  it  be  appreci- 
ated. 

Colonization  on  a  large  scale  is  not  to  be  recommended,  except  in 
the  one  case  of  sericulture,  where  the  superior  knowledge  of  the 

Japanese  mtcjht  be  used  to  excellent  idvnntac^e 

Colonies  will  always  be  looked  upon,  in  any  country,  with  a  good 
deal  of  suspicion  and  mistrust.  Where  they  do  well,  the  natives 
feel  that  they  are  losing  profits  which  belong  to  them  by  the  right  of 
prior  occupation.  Where  they  fail,  they  become  a  menace  to  exist- 
mg  institutions. 

Small  bands,  or  small  colonies  of  skilled  laborers,  will  be  just  what 
Mexico  wants.   If  composed  of  such  trades  as  that  of  the  carpenter, 

the  iron-worker,  blacksmith  or  machinist,  the  painter,  the  stone^t- 
ter  and  builder,  the  telegraph  operator,  the  railroad  and  bridge  engi> 

necrs,  they  will  enter  at  once  into  the  nation's  life,  as  they  supply 
exactly  what  it  needs,  and  if  composed,  to  some  extent,  of  young 
men  who  will  seek  wives  among  li^^  rcs[)cctablc  families  of  the 
neighborhood  in  which  they  settle,  so  much  the  better. 

ypkn  G»  Bourke. 
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vol.  n.,  i895»  LOUISIANA  FOUL>TALES. 

II. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Folk^-Lore 
Society  contains  twenty-seven  tales  in  French  Creole  dialect  and 
English  translation,  together  with  fourteen  tales  in  English  only. 

The  divisions  are  into  Part  First»  Animal  Tales  (p|k.  3-53),  and 
Part  Second,  Marchen  (pp.  57-93)»  together  with  an  Appendix  (ppL 

98-122). 

A  considerable  part  of  the  interest  of  negro  animal  tales,  which 
arc  chiefly  derived  from  Africa,  consists  in  their  close  correspond- 
ence to  variants  existing;  in  all  countries.  A  complete  study  of 
their  diifuMun  ii>  ycL  to  be  made.  Professor  A.  Gcrbcr,  in  this 
Journal  (vol.  vL  pp.  245-267),  in  an  article  entitled  "  Uncle  Remus 
traced  to  the  Old  World,"  has  offered  valuable  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject 

The  Marchen,  that  is^  faiiy-tales,  come  either  directly  or  indirectly 

from  Europe. 

The  talcs  are  to  be  considered,  also,  from  a  philological  point  of 
view,  as  furnishing  texts  of  a  curious  dialect.  In  mouths  used  to 
African  speech,  French  has  been  singularly  modified.  An  example 
will  show  the  character  of  the  dialect. 

In  fois  yavait  in  madame  qui  t^  si  joli,  si  joli,  qu^  H  jamin  oul^  mari^ 
Tou  cila  qui  tc  vini,  li  td  irouvd  quichof^e  pou  di.  —  Oh,  toi  to  trop  laide. — 
Oh,  toi,  to  trop  piti.  Oh,  toi,  to  la  bouciie  trop  grand.  Enfin  chacunne  te 
gaingin  qui  t^  pas  dr^te.  Asteur  ein  joa  in  vaillaot  micbitf  vinL  Li  t^ 
dans  in  cairosse  tout  en  or,  et  yavait  huite  cheats  blancs  qui  Mi  ap^  trainin 
carrosse  Ul  Li  mand^  madame  la  pou  marid.   li  ti  Jamin  oultf. 

The  story  is  that  of  the  beautiful  but  proud  damsel  who  would 
accept  no  suitors.  Readers  will  notice  the  idiom :  "She  was  in  a 
carriage  all  in  gold,  and  she  had  eight  white  horses  who  were  after 

drawing  her  chariot." 

The  price  of  the  book  is  two  dollars.  Members  of  this  Society 
can  obtain  the  volume  of  the  publishers,  at  the  trade  discount,  by 
forwarding  to  the  publishers  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents. 

^  Louisiana  Folk-Tales,  in  French  dialect  and  Eng|Uh  translation,  collected  and 
edited  by  Alc^e  Fortier,  D.  Lit.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages  in  the  Tulane 
University  of  Louisiana.  Boston  and  New  York :  Published  for  the  American 
Folk-Lore  Society     Houghton,  MiflUn  ft  Co.,  1895.   Pp.  xi,  123. 
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THE  PORTA  MAGICA,  ROME.* 

T  r 

When  Christina  of  Sweden  entered  the  city  of  Rome  through  the 
Porta  del  Popolo,  on  horseback,  m  the  costume  of  an  Amazon,  she 
was  received  by  the  Papal  magnates  with  great  pump,  and  created  a 
sensation  quite  in  keeping  with  her  eccentric  character. 

A  short  time  before  this  she  had  abdicated  the  throne,  which  ^ahe 
had  occupied  twenty4hree  years,  although  only  twenty^ine  yean  of 
age,  and  she  had  abandoned  the  religion  of  her  distinguished  father, 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  northern  champion  of  Protestantism,  to  em- 
brace that  of  which  the  Eternal  City  was  the  fountain-head.  With 
tiie  exception  of  occasional  visits  to  the  north  of  Europe^  Christina 
spent  the  remaining  thirty  four  years  of  her  life  in  Rome,  occupied 
with  court  intrigues,  and  with  the  cultivation  of  those  branches  of 
learning  for  which  her  masculine  education  had  early  given  her  a 
taste.  Her  mind  \v;is  tiisciplined  by  contact  with  men  of  intellectual 
vigor,  and  gUtcd  with  an  cxcciient  memory,  she  showed  aptitude  for 
the  severer  studies  of  mathematiGs  and  the  sciences,  as  well  as  belles- 
lettres  and  the  fine  arts.  She  made  collections  of  works  of  art,  of 
antiquities,  and  of  rare  books  in  every  department  of  literature,  and 
she  assembled  in  her  palatial  villa  the  most  learned  men  and  witty 
women  of  the  Papal  Court. 

In  the  garden  of  her  villa  she  gathered  poets,  essayists,  and  phi- 
losophers of  both  sexes,  who  arrayed  themselves  in  the  costumes  of 
shepherds  and  sheph^irdesses,  to  imitate  the  pastoral  simplicity  of 
Arcadia.  One  year  after  her  death,  this  society  was  formally  organ- 
ized as  the  Arcadian  Academy,  by  Gravina  (1690). 

In  the  large  salon  of  her  villa,  another  group  assembled  for  "  sci- 
entific discourse  on  all  useful  and  agreeable,  erudite  and  celestial 
subjects/'  In  this  group  were  the  natural  philosophers,  mathemati- 
cians, astronomers,  and  naturalists,  who  later  developed  into  the 
Clementine  Academy,  instituted  on  plans  drawn  up  by  Jean  Justin 
Ciampini.  Not  only  were  all  the  meetings  held  in  Queen  Christina's 
palace,  but  she  was  the  perpetual  president  and  patron  ;  she  chose 
the  member-,  appointed  the  officers,  and  drew  up  the  laws  which 
governed  this  unique  society. 

Christina's  activity  knew  no  bounds ;  she  kept  up  correspondence 
with  many  savants  of  Europe,  including  Torricelli,  the  distinguished 
physicist,  Alessandro  Marchetti,  the  poet  and  astronomer,  Dominico 
Oissini,  Director  of  the  Astronomical  Observatory  at  Paris,  and 
Viviani,  the  pupil  of  Galileo;  she  engaged  the  services  of  Vitale 

1  Read  at  a  meelhig  of  the  American  Polk-Lore  Society,  New  Yoik  BnDcb, 
November  9^  I%I4> 
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Giordani  and  Alfonso  Borelli,  paying  them  stipends  for  making 

researches  in  science.  When  the  son  of  Burgomaster  Giiericke  sent 
Christina  a  copy  of  the  well  illustrated  folio  containing  an  account 
of  experiments  on  the  vacuum  conducted  in  Magdeburg,  she  replied 
in  a  gracious  and  flattering  epistle. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  science  and  philosophy  vrere  stiU  en- 
cumbered with  false  doctrines  and  superstitious  beliefs*  which  for 
hundreds  of  yean  held  in  bondage  even  the  most  enlightened  mind& 
Mathematicians  gravdy  discussed  the  squaring  of  the  ctrde  and  per- 
petual motion,  and  were  occupied  in  calculating  future  events  by 
juggling  with  Biblical  numbers.  Astronomers,  even  while  discover- 
ing fundamental  laws  of  the  motions  of  celestial  orbs,  gained  a  live- 
lihood by  casting  horoscotics  for  the  credulous  rich,  and  practising 
astrology  in  its  various  phases.  Physicians  were  dosing  their  un- 
happy patients  with  nauseous  nostrums,  and  writing  treatises  on 
sympathetic  powders  and  cures  by  transplantation.  Naturaliats  dis- 
conmd  of  salamanders,  phoenixes,  bamade  geese,  apparitions,  and 
monsters.  Alchemists  wasted  their  means  and  energy  in  attempts 
to  make  a  universal  solvent,  an  elixir  of  life,  and  to  transmute  base 
metals  into  silver  and  gold.  Traditions  still  lingered  of  the  glories 
of  the  Gold  House  of  Augustus,  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  the  triumphs 
of  alchcniv  accomplished  therein  ;  memories  still  survived  of  the 
transmutation  effected  before  Rudolph  II.,  the  Hermes  of  Germany, 
and  his  pseudo-scientific  court  at  Prague.  Dr.  Dec,  the  Englishman, 
and  Sendivogius,  the  Pole,  had  terminated  tbexr  careers  o£  miposturc 
but  a  short  time  before. 

Although  the  chemists  of  this  period,  Kunckel,  Becher,  and  Horn- 
beiig,  in  Germany,  and  Lemeiy  in  France,  were  developing  a  utiliti^ 
rian  science,  the  philosophy  of  chemistry  was  as  yet  unborn,  and  the 
mysterious  art  of  alchemy  still  formed  a  legitimate  portion  of  polite 
learning.  Many  eminent  persons  gave  credence  to  the  claims  of  its 
votaries,  —  Sir  Isaac  Newton  dabbled  in  it  when  a  youth,  the  Hon. 
Robert  Boyle,  "  the  Father  of  Chemistry  and  Brother  to  the  ICarl  of 
Cork,"  thought  its  theories  reasonable;  Leibnitz  \v,is  secretarv  of 
the  German  Alchemica.1  Society  founded  at  Nureniberg  in  1654; 
and  Dr.  Hdverius,  the  noted  physician  of  Leyden,  had  recently  pub- 
lished his  Brief  of  the  Golden  Calf,"  narrating  the  curious  circum- 
stances leading  to  his  conversion.   Similar  literature  abounded. 

In  Christina's  northern  home,  alchemy  had  shown  much  vigor  and 
was  patronised  by  the  crowned  heads  of  the  two  political  divisions 
of  Scandinavia.  Ferdinand  HI.,  King  of  Norway  and  Denmark,  was 
zealous  in  cultivating  hermetic  science,  and  had  employed  an  Italian 
alchemist.  Born,  to  conduct  a  search  for  the  Philosophers'  Stone. 
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This  Borri  pretended  to  be  assisted  by  a  demon  who  appeared  at  his 
command,  and  he  caused  his  patron  extravagant  outlays  in  time  and 
money.  After  Ferdinand's  death,  in  1670,  Borri  fled  to  Rome,  and 
as  Christina  had  already  employed  his  services  when  temporarily 
sojourning  in  Hamburg,  it  is  highly  probable  the  clever  knave  sought 
her  in  the  Italian  Capital. 

ChristiDa's  father,  the  great  Gustavtts  Adolphus,  had  fiivored  al- 
chemists and  their  pretensions.  In  the  very  year  in  which  Christina 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  Amhrosius  Muller  had  made  a  successliil 
projection  in  the  Royal  presence,  manufacturing,  it  is  said,  silver  and 
gold  to  the  value  of  30,000  ducats,  and  to  commemorate  this  the 
King  caused  to  be  struck  coins  of  both  metals,  bearing  alchemical 
symbols. 

With  such  precedents,  and  in  such  an  atmosphere,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  ex-queen  ioliowed  the  fashionable  foible,  and  culti- 
vated the  pseudo-sciences  of  astrology  and  alchemy.  Siie  coilecLed 
the  rarest  books  on  alchemy,  and  corresponded  witii  the  disciples  of 
Hermes  of  high  reputation.  Johann  Kunckd,  who  was  afterwards 
invited  to  the  Swedish  capital  by  Charles  XII.,  to  superintend  the 
mines  of  the  kingdom,  had  discovered,  in  1669,  the  marvelous  sub- 
stance^ phosphorus*  and  for  a  while  the  process  was  kept  secret 
Knowing  this,  Christina  wrote  to  the  Elector  of  I^randenbUTg,  to 
obtain  for  her  the  composition  of  the  light-giving  element. 

Thus  we  see  the  mental  attitude  of  this  talented  and  eccentric 
woman  towards  alchemy.  A  short  time  before  the  year  1680,  while 
residing  in  the  Villa  Palombara,  situated  on  the  Esquiline  Hill,  she 
was  waited  upon  by  an  alchemist  from  Scandinavia,  perhaps  the  very 
Borri  mentioned  above.  Thb  man  hinted  darkly  at  his  mysterious 
knowledge,  and  showed  her  an  antique  illuminated  manuscript,  con- 
taining the  secret  of  transmutation,  expressed  in  symbolic  charac- 
ters. After  much  persuasion,  the  Queen  obtained  from  the  alchemist 
a  promise  to  exhibit  his  powers,  and  at  an  appointed  day  and  hour 
he  actually  accomplished  a  transmutation  in  her  presence.  The  de- 
lighted Queen  was  speedily  doomed  to  great  disappointment,  for  the 
alchemist  never  appeared  again  in  her  circle,  nor  was  any  trace  of 
him  found.  She  iiad,  however,  retained  the  manuscript  with  its  se- 
cret symbols,  and  this  she  studied,  in  hopes  of  learning  the  hermetic 
art.  As,  however,  neither  she  nor  her  learned  Academicians  were 
able  to  interpret  the  symbols,  she  caused  them  to  be  engraved  on 
the  white  marble  gateway  leading  to  her  villa,  in  hopes  that  some 
passer-by  might  decipher  them. 

Though  the  Villa  Palombara  has  long  ago  disappeared,  this  gate- 
way, known  as  the  Porta  Macica,  is  still  preserved  in  a  locality 
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formerly  occupied  by  the  gardens.  The  following  description  of  the 
monument  is  from  notes  mnde  by  the  writer,  on  the  spot,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1894.  In  a  corner  of  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emraanuele,  a  square 
surrounded  by  modern  buildings  of  no  interest,  are  the  lofty  ruins  of 
the  so-called  Trophies  of  Marius,  but  in  reality  they  are  the  remains 
of  the  water-tower  of  the  Aqua  Julia,  in  the  niches  of  which  the  tro- 
phies formerly  stood.  This  ruin  is  now  converted*  in  part,  into  a 
picturesque  fountain,  and  is  overgrown  with  shrubs  and  evergreens ; 
opposite  this,  and  separated  only  by  a  gravelled  walk,  are  remains  of 
the  brick  wall  of  the  Villa  Palofnbara,  in  which  is  built  the  Porta 
Magica.  On  each  side  of  the  gateway  are  grotesque  marble  statues 
in  a  mutilated  state.  At  the  base  and  in  front  are  large,  rough 
rocks,  covered  with  shrubs  and  vineSi  and  on  top  of  the  wall  flour- 
ishes  a  tree  of  considerable  size. 

On  the  top,  sides,  and  tread  of  the  wliite  marble  doorway  are 
carved  alchemical  symbols,  with  one  Hebrew  and  twelve  Latin  in- 
scriptions.^ These  symbols  are  partly  simple  signs  of  the  metals 
and  partly  arbitrary  combinations  of  these  signs  with  each  other, 
and  with  cabalistic  characters.  The  inscriptions  and  symbols  can 
be  only  partly  interpreted,  and  it  is  hardly  necessaiy  to  add  they 
are  entirely  without  real  significance,  either  to  the  chemist  or  the 
philosopher. 

Surmounting  the  doorway  is  can'cd  a  large  ring  within  which  are 
two  crossed  triangles,  and  within  one  of  the  triangles  is  a  sign  com- 
posed of  a  Latin  cross  joined  to  a  ring  itself  containing  a  small  circle. 
In  the  exterior  large  ring  are  the  words  :  — 

(A.)  Tria  sunt  mirabitia  Deus  et  komo,  mater  et  virgo,  irtnnx  ft  unus. 
Three  things  are  wonderful:  [He  who  Ls]  God  and  Man;  ji^She  who  isj 
Mother  and  Virgin ;  [God  who  is}  three  and  one.** 

In  the  smaller  ring  at  base  of  the  cross : — 

(B.)  Centntm  in  trigone  centri 

"  The  centre  in  the  triangle  of  the  centre.** 

On  the  doorway  itself,  at  top  of  the  jamb,  are  the  Hebrew 
words: — 

'*  The  Spirit  ol  God." 

The  first  letter  may  have  originally  had  a  short  projection,  in 
which  case  it  would  be  b  Lamedh  instead  of  -1  Resh,  and  the 
inscription  would  then  read 

<«The  Tablet  «l  God." 

^  Cancellieri,  Francesco.  Diss.  episL  aopift  Is  ttStttS  dd  Ditooboio  flcopefts 
nella  Villa  Palombara.  Rome,  1806. 
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On  the  door  jamb^  beneath  the  Hebrew  words,  is  the  inscrip- 
tion:— 

(C)  H«rU  magici  ingn»mm  He$pm»u  atstadit  dnu»  ti  situ  Akidt  CMUcas 
delicias  nm  gMstasset  Jtuon, 

"A  dragon  guards  the  entrance  to  tlie  magfic  garden  of  Hesperius;  and  without 
the  aid  of  Alcides  |,HerctiiesJ  Ja^on  would  not  have  tasted  the  delights  of 
Colchis* 

Alchemistic  authors  were  wont  to  claim  that  the  Argonautic  ex- 
pedition symbolized  the  search  for  the  Philosophers*  Stone.  This 
theory  is  as  old  as  Dionysius  of  Mitylene,  who  lived  about  50  b.  c. 
Glauber,  the  German  physician,  records  this  interpretation  in  the 
following  quaint  language :  "  When  ancient  Philosophers  by  poetical 
parables  described  the  laborious  navigation  of  Jason  to  the  island 
ColchoSi  where  resided  a  huge  dragon  vomiting  fire,  which  with 
eyes  never  closed,  diligently  watched  the  golden  fleece,  they  added 
this,  viz.,  that  Jason  was  taught  by  his  wife  Medea  to  cast  to  this 
waking  drat^on  an  edible  medicine  to  be  swallowed,  whereby  he 
should  be  killed  and  burst ;  and  that  Jason  should  presently  take 
the  dragon  (thus  slain)  and  totally  submerge  him  in  the  Stygian 
lake.  Jason  in  this  ingenious  fable  hieroglyphically  represents  the 
philosophers ;  Medea  accurate  meditations;  die  laborious  and  peril- 
ous  navigation  signifies  manifold  chymical  labours;  the  watching 
dragon  vomiting  iire  denotes  salt-nitre  and  sulphur ;  and  the  golden 
fleece  is  the  tincture  or  soul  of  sulphur,  by  the  help  of  which  Jason 
restored  health  to  his  aged  father,  and  acquired  to  himself  immense 
riches.  By  the  pills  of  Medea  is  understood  the  preparation  of 
sulphur  and  sal  mirabile}  By  the  total  submersion  of  the  dragon  in 
the  Stygian  lake  is  intimated  the  fixation  of  sulphur  by  Stygian 
water,  that  is,  Aqua  Fortis.  Whence  it  is  sufficiently  clear  how 
obscurely  the  ancient  Philosophers  did  describe  their  fixation  of 
sulphur  by  nitre,  and  how  secretly  they  hid  it  from  the  eyes  of  the 
unworthy." 

The  left  hand  post  of  the  gateway  has  three  symbols  and  three 
inscriptions ;  the  first  symbol  is  an  alchemical  sign  not  easily  inter- 
preted, beneath  which  we  read : — 

(D.)  Quamdff  mm  fua  domo  tUgri  carui  pturhtritni  M»  tohtuAaa  hme  voeaiaris 

sapiens. 

"  Whenever  in  your  hoiue  black  lavens  shall  hatch  white  doves  then  yoo  shall 

be  called  wise." 

In  the  centre  of  the  left  door-post  is  the  symbol  for  iron,  supposed 
to  denote  the  shield  and  buckler  of  Mars ;  but  it  is  not  correctly 

*  GUnibec*a  owa  discoveiy,  the  substanoe  atiU  fiyniUsriy  knoira  as  GIaiibet*t 
Salts. 
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graven,  for  the  arrow  should  be  inclmed  to  the  drcle  thus  ^ .  Be- 
neath is  the  msoriptton : — 

(£.)  Qui  eit  emuimrw*  aqua  a  ktwuv  ^ni  faea  d$  iifra  ctUmm  tt  A  taloUr- 

ram  pretiosam. 

Reading  *'  scit  "  for  "  cit ;  "  He  who  know-  how  to  burn  with  water  and  tO  WMb 
wiUi  fire,  makci>  iieaven  out  of  eanii  and  precious  earth  out  of  heaven." 

The  third  symbol  on  the  left  door-post  is  compounded  of  the 
sign  for  silver  (a  crescent  )  anr]  that  for  gold  (a  circle  with  a  cen- 
tral point),  to  which  a  small  cross  is  attached,  which  signifies  any 
corrosive  substance.    Beneath  arc  the  words  ;  — 

(F.)  AmoI  et  ignis  de  albatido  Latonam  vmiet  situ  vesU  Diatia. 
Asoth  and  &e  from  the  wUtening  of  Latona  wUl  come  aa  tnndad  Dfauuu** 

At  the  right  hand  upper  corner  of  the  doorway  is  an  obscure  sign 
with  this  inscription :  — 

(G.)  Diameter  spherce  thau  circuit  crux  orbis  non  orots  pro  sunt, 

M  The  diameter  of  a  sphere^  the  taa  <d  a  circie»  the  cross  of  aa  oib  aot  an  ort^ 
these  things  avaiL** 

Midway,  on  the  right  hand  post,  is  the  symbol  for  copper,  some- 
times called  the  looldiig<g]ass  of  Venus,  with  these  words,  in  part 
obliterated :  — 

(H.)  Sifueris  volare  terram  st^ir  tt^tU  imam  m*  pmi»i$  mat  itr- 
rentum  converUs  in  pttram. 

"  If  you  shall  make  the  earth  to  fiy  above  your  head  .  .  .  with  wings,  you  will 
turn  ...  of  torrents  into  rock.* 

At  the  lower  right  hand  corner  is  a  complex  symbol  composed  of 
the  silver  crescent,  the  gold  circle  and  the  corrosive,  together  with 
an  obscure  addition.  Beneath  this  is  the  inscription :  — 

(J.)  FUhts  maUer  murtait  vMt  si  ad  igfu  ru^  *  conjugio  gaudU  atadis, 

"  Our  dead  son  lives  and  retorns  from  the  fire  .  .  .  rejoices  in  maniage  with 

his  eyes  "  (?). 

On  the  bottom  of  the  doorway  is  a  complex  symbol  not  resolvable, 
and  an  inscription  partly  to  the  left  and  partly  to  the  right  of  the 

character : — 

(K.)  Est  Ppus  oecuUum  fwrs  i^U  t^rir*  ttrram  ut  gtnmtM  saJuUm  pra 

popuio. 

**It  is  the  hidden  «o>k  of  a  truly  vise  man  to  open  the  earth  and  to  cause  aal> 
vatioD  \pr  health]  to  bud  fiarth  for  the  people**' 

On  the  tread  of  the  doorway  are  the  barely  legible  words : — 

(L.)  Smdu  Mamg  Q),  which  are  undedpheraUle. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Frbl  Samuel  Hart,  D.  D.,  for  assist- 
ance m  transkting  the  Hebrew  and  Latin  inscriptions,  and  to  Mr. 
Ranald  Bolton,  C.  R,  for  the  accompanying  drawing  made  from  a 
rough  sketch  by  the  writer. 

Hemy  CarringUm  J^ff/im> 
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IN  MEMORIAM. 

Rev.  J.  Owen  DoRSEY,  First  Vice-President  of  the  American  Folk- 
Lore  Society,  died  in  Washington  February  4.  Members  of  the 
Society  who  attended  the  annual  mcetini;  hc'  l  at  the  national  cap- 
ital during  the  Christmas  holidays  will  remember  that,  in  the  absence 
of  the  President,  Dr.  Alcee  Fortier,  Mr.  Dorsey  presided  with  signal 
tact  and  success,  laboring  constantly,  in  llic  chair,  on  liie  rostrum, 
and  in  committee,  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Society.  This 
was  his  last  public  work  in  science.  A  few  weeks  previously  he 
removed  from  his  home  in  Takoma  Park  to  Washington,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  being  near  his  work  in  the  office  of  the  Bureau 
of  American  Ethnology  and  affording  his  daughter  school  facilities. 
For  some  months  his  health,  never  vigorous,  ran  below  his  normal, 
partly  by  reason  of  arduous  work  in  Indian  linguistics.  During 
December  he  si  cnt  a  brief  vacation  out  of  Washington  with  apparent 
benefit,  though  it  seems  probable  that  he  then  contracted  the  germs 
of  typhoid;  and  under  the  stress  of  administrative  and  comtniUec 
labor  his  vitality  was  lowered,  and  even  before  the  work  of  the 
meeting  was  completed  the  fever  had  secured  so  firm  a  hold  that 
medical  skill  failed  to  arrest  its  course.  In  the  death  of  Mr.  Dor- 
sey the  American  Folk-Lore  Society  has  lost  a  founder  and  one  of  its 
most  distinguished  and  efficient  workers. 

James  Owen  Dorsey  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  October 
31,  1848.  He  attended  the  Central  High  School  (now  City  College) 
in  1862  and  1863,  taking  the  classical  course,  which  was  interrupted 
by  illness.  He  acquired  business  training  in  a  countmg-room  during 
1864-18^,  and  afterward  enf^aged  in  teaching.  He  entered  the 
preparatory  department  of  ihc  Theological  Seminary  of  Virginia  in 
1867,  and  the  junior  class  in  1869.  In  1871  he  was  ordained  a 
deacon  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  soon  began  mis- 
sionary wwk  among  the  Bonka  Indians  in  what  was  then  Dakota 
Territory.  Illness  interrupted  this  work  in  1872,  and  again  in  1873, 
when  he  returned  to  Maryland  and  engaged  in  parish  work  until 
1878.  As  a  child  he  was  remarkably  precocious,  learning  the  He- 
brew alphabet  at  si.x  and  reading  the  language  at  ten  ;  and  this 
precocity  was  combined  with  an  exceptional  vocal  range  and  capa- 
city for  discriminating  and  imitating  vocal  sounds.  With  this  nat- 
ural aptitude  went  a  decided  taste  for  linguistics,  and  ins  early 
studies  and  his  subsequent  researches  as  a  missionary  were  largely 
devoted  to  language.  His  linguistic  skill  early  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Joseph  Henry,  who  introduced  him  to  Major  PoweU,  then 
engaged  in  ethnologic  researches  in  connection  with  the  scientific 
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surveys  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  ;  and  when  the  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology  was  organized  in  1879,  ^i"*  I^orsey  was  one 
of  the  first  to  be  enrolled  on  the  staff.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
Bureau  he  resumed  his  studies  of  the  Indian  languages,  giving 
special  attention  to  those  of  the  Siouan  stock.  During  subsequent 
years  these  studies,  combined  with  researches  relating  to  the  cus- 
toms, myths,  and  lore  of  the  Indians,  were  carried  forward  with 
indefatigable  seal  and  constant  success.  Although  numerous  pub- 
lications were  made  under  his  name*  the  greater  part  of  the  material 
collected  and  created  during  his  active  career  remains  unpublished. 
Fortunately  this  rich  store  of  manuscripts  is  preserved,  under  the 
systemic  arrangement  of  their  author,  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology,  where  it  is  accessible  to  students.  A  con- 
siderable amount  of  the  material  was  nearly  ready  for  publication 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  this  will  doubtless  be  printed  at  no 
distant  day. 

Mr.  Dorscy'h  published  works  include  memoirs  on  '*  Omaha  So- 
ciology," "  Osage  Traditions,"  "A  Study  of  Siouan  Cults,"  and 
<*Om^ui  DweUingSy  Furniture,  and  Implements,"  printed  in  the 
annual  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology ;  Omaha  and 
Ponka  Letters,*'  a  bulletin  of  the  same  bureau ;  and  "The  0egtha 
Language,"  forming  volume  vi.  of  the  Contributions  to  North 
American  Ethnology.  In  addition  he  edited  an  English-Dakota  dic- 
tionary and  a  volume  on  Dakota  grammar,  texts,  and  ethnography, 
both  by  the  late  Rev.  S.  R.  Riggs,  published  in  two  volumes  of  the 
last  named  scries.  Numerous  minor  articles  were  published  in  dif- 
ferent anthropologic  journals. 

One  of  the  most  conscientious,  painstaking,  and  modest  of  stu- 
dents, Mr.  Dorsey  inspired  the  respect  of  all  scientific  men  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact ;  and  by  reason  of  his  unfailing  kindliness 
and  unselfish  purity  of  motive  he  was  loved  by  his  fellows  as  are 
few  in  the  guild  of  science.  A  leader  in  the  field  of  Indian  lin- 
guists and  one  of  the  best  of  men  has  ended  his  work. 

W,  J,  MeGu. 
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NoMiNiES. — Among  his  papers,  tiie  editor  of  this  Journal  finds  in  the 
(London)  "Globe,"  April  28,  1S90,  an  amcie  on  the  poetic  formulas  used 
by  the  conntrjr-folk  in  England,  which  is  not  only  <^rnung  in  itself  but 
oontidns  informatioa  throwing  a  new  It^t  on  some  o£  the  common  rhymes 
still  in  use  also  on  this  side  of  the  ocean.  It  appears  to  him  that  the  inter- 
est oC  the  paper  justifies  its  reproduction  in  a  form  more  accessible. 

The  author  observes  that  the  old-fashioned  idea  was  to  put  into  rhyme 
anything  that  should  be  committed  to  memory  ;  in  Yorkshire  "  nominy  "  is 
die  name  given  to  this  dass  of  verse,  an  appellation  very  likely  derived 
from  the  dinrch  formula  **  in  nomine  Patris  "  (in  the  name  of  ^  Father, 
etc.).  In  the  Midlands,  "  say  your  speech  "  is  used  when  any  prescribed 
form  is  demanded,  while  farther  north  *'  say  your  nominy  "  means  the  snme 
thing.  Of  these  "nominies  "  the  writer  gives  a  collection,  observing  that 
it  is  only  in  the  heart  of  the  country  that  a  garland  can  be  gathered. 

When  Norduunptonshire  girls  are  knitting  in  company  it  is  usual  Id 
say  :  — 

Needle  to  needle,  and  stitch  to  stitcb« 
PuU  the  old  woman  out  of  tiie  ditch. 
If  yon  aiat  out  by  the  time  I  *m  in, 
I  *11  rap  your  knuckles  with  my  knitting  pin. 

The  "old  woman'*  "out"  and  "in"  are  the  arrangements  of  tilie  wool 

over  and  under  the  ]<nitting  pins. 

Readcrg  of  Southey's  "Doctor"  will  remember  the  affecting  ston,' of 
Betty  Vewdale  given  in  inter-chapter  xxiv.  She  tells  us  how  she  and  her 
sister  were  sent  to  kam  die  art  of  knitting  sodu  from  Langdale  to  Dents- 
date  in  Yorks— *'Than  we  ust  at  sing  a  mack  of  a  sang,  whilk  we  were 
at  git  at  t'  end  on  at  every  needle^  ca'ing  ower  t'  neams  of  o' t*  fwoak  in 
t'  De:;!  —  hut  Sally  an'  me  wad  never  ca'  Dent  Fwoak  —  sea  we  ca'ed 
Langdon  Fwoak.       sang  was  :  — 

Sally  an'  I,  Sally  an'  I, 

For  a  good  pudding  pyc, 

Taa  hoaf  wheat,  sad  tudder  hoaf  rye, 

SaQy  an' I  for  agood  pudding  pye. 

"We  sang  thb  (altering  t'  neams  at  every  needte);  and  when  com 
nt  t'  end  cried  *oS '  and  begain  again.  An'  sae  we  strave  on  o'  f  day 

through." 

In  Cumberland  the  wool-carders  have  a  rhyme  which  has  formed  die 
basis  of  aeveral  north  country  songs.    It  runs :  — 

Taary  woo',  taary  woo',  taary  woo',  is  ill  to  spin. 
Card  it  well,  card  it  well,  card  it  well  eie  you  begin, 
For  when  carded,  rowV!  and  spun. 
Then  the  work  is  bofelins  (half)  done ; 
But  when  woven,  drest,  and  clean. 
It  may  be  desding  (ck>lhing)  for  a  qpiesn. 
voLi  viii.-*ii0u  a8.  6 
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Butter  is  said  to  *'  come  "  at  the  rooaieDt  the  cream  bq;iiis  to  dot,  and 
the  nominy  is  :  — 

Come,  buttrr,  come ;  come,  butter,  come ; 

Peter  siands  at  the  gate  waiting  ior  a  butter 'd  cake. 

Come,  butter,  come. 

Tbia  was  in  me  in  the  days  of  Maiy  Tndor,  and  is  still  used  ividi  slight 
variation  in  Lincolnslure  and  NorUiamptonshiie.  In  the  latter  ooiint|r 
folks  sometinies  sirf : — 

Chum,  butter,  churn,  in  a  cow's  hom  ; 
I  never  seed  such  butter  sin'  I  was  bom. 

In  country  parts  the  bintscarer  or  shooer  shakes  his  wooden  da{qpers 
and  shouts :  — 

Pigeons  and  crows,  take  care  of  your  toes, 

Or  I  'U  pidc  up  my  ctackeis  and  knodc  yon  down  backards. 

Shoo  all  away,  shoo  away,  shoo  I 

This  is  Ncnthsmplonshifie ;  in  the  sonlliem  counties  iheie  is  a  distinct 
variant: — 

Vlee  away,  blackie  cap, 
Don't  ye  hurt  measter's  crap. 
While  I  vill  my  tatie-trap  (month) 
And  lie  doira  and  teak  a  nq^ 

A  doggerel  —  in  some  counties  called  the  hog's  prayer  —  is  in  constant 
use  among  the  boys  who  tend  the  pigs  in  the  stubble  fields  after  harvest. 
Its  use  is  to  keep  a  correct  account  of  the  porkers,  and  is  read  oil  notches 
cut  on  the  handles  of  their  whips  :  — 

Two  before  one,  three  before  five, 
Here  one,  there  one.  Jack  Is  alive ; 
Heie  two,  there  two.  Jack  at  the  cross, 
Here  one,  there  one,  Jack  is  the  last 

The  notdies  would  be  arranged  thus  (or  variated  udUb^ 

ii    i    iii    v,    i,    i,  Z, 
u    n    X,   1,    1,  X. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Huddersfield,  boys,  while  beating  wetted  bark 
with  a  clasp-knife  handle  to  make  it  slip  off  easily  to  form  the  case  of  a 
whistle,  say :  — 

Sip,  sap,  say ;  sip,  sap,  say, 

Ug  in  a  nettle  bed  while  (nntil)  May  Day. 

Children,  flower  gathering,  have  suitable  nomtnies.  A  village  name  for 
the  '*  Shepherd's  purse  "  is   pickpocket''   While  culling  it  they  sqr : — 

Pickpocket  penny  ni^ 
Put  the  rogue  in  die  ji^ 

The  Landa  aM^estm^  vulg.  «  Chimney-sweeper,"  is  thus  addressed  by 
Cheshire  children : — 

Chimney-sweeper,  all  in  black, 

Go  to  the  brook  and  wash  your  back ; 
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Wash  it  vdl  or  wash  it  none, 

Chimney  sweeper,  have  you  done  ? 

And  in  most  counties  the  foUowing  jingle  is  repeated  on  the  appeennoe 
of  the  daffodil :  — 

Daffadowndilly  has  come  to  town 

In  a  yellow  petticoat  and  a  j^rcen  gown. 

In  Derbyshire  '  Lucy  Locket  "  signiAes  the  Cuckoo-tiower,  When  the 
difldren  gather  it,  they  say  :  — 

Liiqr  Lodcettost  her  podet  in  a  shower  of  nin, 
Milner  fan*  It,  Mihier  gnin*  it  in  a  pedc  of  grain. 

In  his  treatment  of  living  small  things  the  village  boy  is  frequently 
wantonly  cruel.  The  well-known  lines,  **  Hviy  Hany  Longlegs  could  nt 
say  his  prayers,"  addressed  to  the  cranefly,  sometimes  called  Daddy  Long- 
legs,  are  usually  accompanied  with  torture  ;  and  tiic  1  )orst;tshire  children 
wickedly  torment  any  iaj:ge  white  moth  they  may  catch,  to  tiie  ioiiowmg 
vofse:— 

Millery,  millery,  dousty  poll, 
How  manv  zacks  hast  thee  a^tole? 
Vowr-an -twenty  an'  a  pedi^ 
Hangtbe  miller  up  by 't  ncdc 

In  West  Someraet  they  say  on  seeing  a  snail : — 

Sfiarley>*om  put  out  your  com. 

Father  and  mother 's  dead  ; 
Zister  'n  brithcr's  out  to  back  door, 

Bakin  o'  barley  bread. 

They  then  throw  a  great  stone  to  crush  the  poor  creatures.   The  more 

usual  rhyme  is  ;  — 

Snail,  in^  eome  out  of  your  hole^ 

Or  ebe  I  '11  make  (or  beat)  you  as  Uack  as  a  coaL 

In  West  Cornwall  the  boys  anger  turkeys  by  shouting  in  a  haish 
voice: — 

Lubber,  lubber  leet,  look  at  your  dirty  feet ; 

and  in  South  Cheshire  they  irritate  bulls  by  continually  shouting:  — * 

Billy.  Billy  Belder,  suck'd  the  cow's  elder  (udder). 

It  b  pleasant  to  turn  to  examples  of  a  kind  appreciation  of  living  things, 
The  little  insect  called  ladybird,  ladvcow,  o:oldenbug,  etc.,  c:eneraUy 
ordered  to  fly  from  the  hand  unharmed,  and  the  iines  beginning  Ladycow. 
ladyoow,  fly  away  home  "  are  well  known :  but  in  HanpsUre  die  lines  an 
entirely  different  running :  — 

God  A*mighty's  collycow,  fly  up  to  heaven ; 
Carry  up  ten  poimd,  and  bring  down  eleven* 

In  East  Cornwall  the  bat  is  addressed  so : — 

A rv  mouse,  ar\*-Tnousc,  fly  over  myhea^ 
And  you  shall  ha'  a  crust  a  bread, 
And  ^en  I  brew  and  when  I  bake, 
You  Shan  ha*  a  piece  of  any  weddiag^dm. 
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It  is  no  idle  request,  for  if  a  bat  pitches"  on  toapCIBOn's  face,  it 
needs  a  knife  to  cur  the  creature  off  again.  Variants  are  \j«;ed  in  other 
countries.  The  bird  called  Peggy  Whitethroat  is  entreated  to  remain, 
wiih  — 

Pretty  Peggy  Whitethroat,  come  &top  and  give  us  a  note. 

PoPULMi  FoBJtULAS  iw  Massachusrtb,— Hw  foDowing  mentioii  is 
made  of  fonnulas  oC  speech  in  MaasachusettSi  by  a  writer  in  the  **  Adams 

Freeman,"  January  12,  1895. 

I'lie  people  of  Adams  for  two  generations  were  really  by  themselves. 
The  newspaper  was  a  rare  visitor,  and  when  it  came  it  was  generally  read 
by  one  to  a  company.  Letter  postage  was  too  high  to  promote  correspond- 
ence. 

A  visit  to  Tioy,  the  maiket  town,  was  a  notable  event  of  raie  occurs 
rence,  but  to  Boston  or  New  Yoik  there  were  tearful  leave-takings  as 

though  it  were  forever. 

The  great  world  was  a  sealed  book  to  a  majorit}'  of  the  people  Each 
farm  almost  wholly  supplied  the  family  needs,  while  from  necessity'  every 
member  of  the  family  who  could  do  so  took  some  part  in  working  out  the 
feuiiily  problem. 

The  good  sense  of  this  people  dung  to  manners  of  speedi  Aelr  parents 

brought  to  Adams,  and  which  thdr  ancestors  brought  from  over  the  sea,  — 
old  world  sayings  with  new  world  application  \  strong  Saxon  words  and 

phrases. 

Thus,  in  speakaug  of  one  in  whom  they  lacked  confidence  —  "I  have  a 
poor  conceit  or  no  concmt,  cf  him  "  (ptonounoed  consait).  To  be  low 
spirited  was  to  have  the  ''hypos." 

Strength  of  character  was  "  grit  "  or  "  gritty,"  and  to  be  unstable  was 
"  flip:hty."  One  capable  could  turn  himself  "  or  "  turn  his  hand  "  or  *'  had 
gumption."  Of  some  girls  it  was  said  "they  go  through  the  wood,  and  at 
last  take  up  with  a  crooked  stick,"  and  of  a  loving  couple,  "  they  live 
together  like  two  birds  in  one  neast "  (nest).  Quit,"  or  "you  quit,"  was 
a  common  word  with  boys.  Pudding-head  "  was  for  dull  persons.  "  Too 
mudi  pudding  will  choke  a  dog"  phrased  a  determmation  to  resist  impor- 
tunity to  eat  more  food* 

"  Puff  "  with  its  derivations  was  used  in  many  ways.  Idleness,  shiftless- 
ness,  and  strolling  were  sharply  deridi-d  under  the  head  of  "poor  critters," 
"spinners  of  street  yearn,  "  *' pesky  varmints,"  and  other  broad  terms. 

**  Praise  to  the  face  is  an  open  disgrace,"  was  a  common  expression. 

Children  eariy  learned  to  puncture  shams  and  foolish  talkers  in  rhyme. 
The  foUowing  seeaaed  to  be  a  complete  overdixow  for  big  talk:  — 

Nigger  in  the  wood-pile. 
Don't  you  hear  him  holler? 

Come  down  to  my  house  to-ni|^tf 
I  H  give  you  half  a  dollar. 

Admonition  to  pie^  and  the  penal^  of  disobedience 
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Grandfather  loag  legs 
Would  n't  say  his  prayers ; 
Took  hfan  by  the  bind  leg 
And  threw  him  down  stain. 
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Custom  of  Wbakino  Gold  Beads.  —  In  the  older  New  Eoglend  towns 
will  still  be  found  women  who  feiain  necklsoes  of  gold  beads,  which  hm 
belonged  to  them  6om  youth,  and  with  which  they  arc  reluctant  to  part, 
sometimes  declining  considerable  oflFers.  In  former  time  it  was  usual  with 
thrifty  damsels  to  procure  such  necklaces,  purchasing  them  head  by  bead, 
as  savings  enabled ;  they  were  rcgat  (led  as  a  form  g£  inveiitment^  and  a 
provision  against  mamage,  being  always  convertible  into  coin.  Perhaps 
the  babit  was  a  survival  of  the  ancient  use  off  gold  chains  as  money,  the 
links  being  easily  separable,  and  coin  being  scarce.  However,  other  mo- 
tives seem  to  be  connected  with  the  practice.  A  writer  on  the  folk-lore 
of  Adams,  Mass.,  in  a  paper  cited  above,  says  :  "  Gold  beads  were  a  pro- 
tection against  the  '  King's  Evil '  (scrofula),  and  nearly  every  faur  maiden 
and  matron  wore  ample  strings  of  beautiful  large  beads."  This  feeling  is 
not  wholly  extinct ;  a  friend  endeavoring  to  purchase  such  a  nedclao^  in 
Laoonia,  N.  H.,  of  an  elderly  woman,  was  refused  on  the  ground  that  it 
secured  her  against  Mckness. 

W.  W,  NewtU. 

Customs  and  Superstitions  ok  the  Rio  Grandk.  —  The  article  having 
this  title,  by  Capt.  J.  G.  Bourke,  U.  S.  A.,  printed  in  No.  xxv.  pp.  1 19-146, 
has  dicited  correspondence,  tmsn  which  extracts  are  here  presented. 

R.  Peirce,  of  Laredo,  Texas,  writes  in  reference  to  Cat,  that  the  "  pelon  " 
dog,  of  the  Rio  Gr.mde,  has  been  used  by  the  Mexican  people  of  that 
valley  to  effect  cures  for  rheumatism,  in  much  the  same  way  that  Cap- 
tain iiourke  describes  the  cat  as  doing  in  ihe  cure  of  consumption  (p.  123). 

With  reference  to  die  credulity  of  Mexicans,  an  English  correspondent 
gives  an  account  of  the  state  of  mind  of  friends  of  his  own,  country  people 
of  excellent  social  position,  and  fairly  educated  on  general  subject,  who 
made  remarks  which  he  treated  as  simply  intended  for  amusement,  until, 
to  his  surprise,  he  found  that  these  ladies  verily  bcliVved  in  witches  and 
witchcraft.  He  observes  that,  if  this  be  the  case  in  the  I  n -land  of  1894, 
we  must  not  be  too  hard  on  Maria  Antonia,  The  same  writer  remarks  that 
the  belief  in  the  virtues  of  the  urine  of  a  babe  as  a  cosmetic  (p.  124)  ex- 
isted, in  England,  to  his  own  knowlec^,  as  late  as  1851,  and  not  among  per- 
sons of  the  lower  orders  only.  He  observes  that  against  cross-eyes  men 
(p.  125),  spittings,  or  makincjthe  si.2:n  of  the  cross  is  in  England  thought  to 
be  a  protection,  but  that  neither  action  should  be  obtrusive,  as  the  spitter 
is  thought  to  dislike  them. 
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Mr.  C.  G.  Leland,  from  his  knowledge  of  Italian  sorcery,  gives  examples 

of  Italian  parallels  to  the  Mexican  use  oi  love  philters.  He  cites  a  supersti- 
tion, in  which  the  snake  or  lizard  tigures  in  a  way  similar  to  the  axolotl  in 
Caplaiu  Bourke's  account  (p.  120). 

With  respect  to  properties  popularly  attributed  to  the  lizard,  Mr.  Leland 
cites  a  passage  from  the  **  Animaliuin  Historia  Sacra,"  of  F.  Wolfgang; 
Amsterdam,  1654 

"  Lacerta  animal  tam  est  notura  quam  quod  notissimum  esse  potest.  In 
Aegypto  est  quoddam  genus  lacertae,  quod  vocant  Sciuncum,  seu  scincum, 
et  ex  Aegypto  solei  a.d  nos  deferri  falcus  scincus,  propinarique  magnatibus 
ad  eacdtandum  venerem  et  videtor  nUiU  allud  esse  nisi  genus  crocodili 
terrestris  quod  hafaet  squamas  versas  ad  aqput,  autem  tenuem  et  candidam. 
Porro  noster  lacertus  seu  lacerta  vaUe  amat  hammm  et  ooDspecttt  ipso 
mirifice  est  gesticulosa,"  etc 

As  respects  the  use  of  the  poker,  when  laid  against  the  grate,  for  the 
purpose  of  brightening  fires,  cited  as  an  example  of  a  fire  superstition 
(p.  X37X  William  Comer,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  remarks  that  in,  this  case 
he  thinks  no  siqperstitious  idea  is  connected  with  the  practice.  He  has 
seen  it  applied  only  to  coal  fires,  where  it  seems  to  have  utility,  and  has 
never  heard  it  associated  with  superstition,  although  westd  England  people 
who  employ  it  for  this  purpose  ai>ouQd  in  superstitions. 

The  Lodb-Stons.  —  (See  p.  130).  John  Baptista  Porta  (' •  Natural  M agic," 
Eng.  trans.,  London,  1685^  speaking   Of  the  Wonders  of  the  Lodestooe^" 

says  that  this  stone  is  "  Male  or  Female  "  (p.  191).  He  dtes  Plutarafa  and 
Ptolemy  to  the  effect  that  garlic  neutralized  the  virtues  of  the  lode-stone, 
whence,  he  says,  in  his  own  time,  it  was  believed  by  many  mariners  that 
the  steersman  of  a  ship  should  not  eat  onions  or  garlic,  but  he  himself, 
after  careful  experiments,  pronounces  the  story  false  (fiook  7,  p.  211).  He 
goes  on  to  say  that  a  lode^tone  vAiidi  has  lost  its  virtues  may  have  them 
restored  by  being  fed  with  iron-filings  Qdem,  p.  aia).  (Which  is  just  as  my 
old  witch,  Maria  Antonia  Cabazos  de  Garza,  often  told  me  on  the  Rio 
Grande.  Porta  also  says  that  Paracelsus  taught  that  its  virtues  might  be 
increased  by  dipping  it  in  the  oil  of  iron  (sulphuric  acid?);  but  Porta's 
own  experiments  iti  that  line  showed  him  that  sucli  a  process  rather  tended 
to  decrease  the  power  of  the  lode^stone,  as  did  heating  it  to  a  red  beat 
ij^  sia).  Neither  is  it  true,  as  asserted  by  Saint  Augustine,  that  the  mere 
presence  of  a  diamond  will  deprive  the  lode-stone  of  its  virtues  (idem, 
p.  213).  Porta  also  disproves  the  statements  of  certain  Latin  writers  that 
goats'  blood  would  dissolve  the  diamond,  and  restore  the  lost  powers  of 
the  lode-stone  (p.  214).  He  quotes  Marbodius  to  the  effect  that  this  stone 
will  reconcile  husband  and  wife,  when  separated,  and  also  serve  as  a  test 
of  dustily. 

5Mir  G.  Baurke. 

An  Accumulative  Lullaby.  —  In  the  "Games  and  Songs  of  American 
Children,'  p.  iii,  is  given  an  accumulative  rhyme  entitled,  '  There  was  a 
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Tree  stood  in  the  G round. It  is  there  stated  that  the  words  seem  not  to 
have  been  known  in  the  North.  The  following^  lullaby,  however,  used  by 
an  elderly  friend  whose  childhood  was  spent  in  the  neighborhood  ol  Bos- 
ton, is  a  variant ;  it  proceeds  as  follows  :  — 

Out  in  a  beautiful  field 

There  stands  a  pretty  pear-treei 

Pretty  pear-tree  wiA  leaves. 

What  is  there  on  the  tree? 
A  very  pretty  bough. 
Bough  on  the  tree, 
Tree  in  the  ground. 
Out  in  a  beautiiul  field,  etc 

What  ia  there  on  the  boi^? 

A  very  pretty  brandl* 
Branch  on  bough. 
Bough  on  tree, 
Tree  ia  the  gnmnd, 
Out  ia  a  beautiful  fields  oc. 


What  is  there  on  the  branch  i 

A  very  pretty  nest 

Nest  on  branch. 

Branch  on  bough. 

Bough  on  tree. 

Tree  in  the  ground. 

Out  in  a  beautifiil  field,  etc 

What  is  there  in  the  nstt? 
A  very  pretty  egg. 
Egg  in  nest. 
Nest  on  branch. 
Branch  on  bough. 
Bough  on  tree, 
Tree  in  the  ground, 
Out  in  a  beautiful  field,  etc. 

Out  fai  a  beautiful  field 

There  stands  a  pretty  pear-tlM^ 

Pretty  pear-tree  with  leaves. 

What  is  there  on  the  egg  ? 

A  very  pretty  bird* 

Bird  on  egg, 

Egg  in  nest. 

Nest  on  branch, 

Bnndi  oa  bough. 

Bough  on  tree. 

Tree  in  the  ground. 
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The  melody  is  very  soothing,  but  I  am  not  sure  vheflier  it  is  tfie  same  as 
tiwt  printed  in  the  work  zefened  ta 

Bboosums,  Mass. 

CoRRKnoMS  TO  BB  HADB  IK  VoL.  VII. — The  loQoiiing  ooncctioiis 
are  to  be  made  in  the  volume  of  the  Journal  ol  American  Folk-Lore  lor 

1894 :  — 

P.  150, 1.  24.  For  French  "  read  "  Trench."  "  A  select  glossary  of 
English  words  used  formerly  in  senses  different  from  their  present,"  by 
Richard  Clievenuc  irench,  sub.  vo£. 

P.  320, 1.  penult  For  '<  McroUuSi"  read  "  Macrobius." 

P.  580^  1.  ult  Add  In  Somnium  Sdpionis^  oomment,  lib.  i.  cap.  jdv. 


LOCAL  MEETINGS  AND  OTHER  NOTICES. 

Boston  Branch. — December  21,  1894.  The  regular  meeting  was  held 
at  the  house  o£  Miss  Kelly,  Channing  Street,  Cambridge,  Prof.  F.  W.  Put- 
nam, President  of  the  Branch,  presiding.  Mad.  Sigridr  Magnusson,  of 
Cambridge,  England,  a  native  of  Iceland,  made  an  address  on  *'Icdandic 
Folk-Lore  and  Superstitions."  She  observed  that  the  first  settlers  in  Ioe> 
land  found  already  present  higher  powers  idiom  they  considered  it  a  duty  to 
propitiate.  Even  blood  feuds  arose  out  of  supposed  defilements  of  places 
which  this  or  that  chief  man  supposed  to  be  a  favorite  haunt  of  some 
special  deity.  Their  religious  feeling  found  expression  in  an  enactment 
ol  the  year  930,  which  forbade  ships  to  sail  to  Iceland  with  prows  repre- 
senting gaping  snouts  or  throats  of  beasts  of  prey,  lest  the  guardian  spirits 
of  the  land  should  be  frightened*  The  eariy  setUers  diose  their  placies  of 
abode  under  the  supposed  guidance  of  some  tutelar  deity,  and  many  of 
these  peculiar  superstitions  still  exist  in  the  rountr)'.  Mad.  Ma^jnusson 
particularly  described  the  belief  that  certain  families  are  followed  by  the 
family  ghost,  which  appears  to  them  on  the  eve  of  important  events ;  these 
spirits  are  known  by  name,  and  possess  a  history  connected  with  the  family. 
She  gave  examples  of  other  Icelandic  superstitions,  and  sang  folk-songs 
used  during  die  carding  of  wool  and  spinning. 

yanuary  18,  1895.  The  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  Miss 
Mixter,  219  Reacon  Street,  Boston,  Prof.  F.  W.  Putnam,  presiding.  The 
paper  of  the  evening  was  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Bates,  whose  subject  was  the 
"Creole  Folk-Lore  ot  Jamaica."  This  was  said  both  to  savor  of  Africa 
and  to  have  been  affected  by  white  influence;  also  reflecting  the  pecuUar 
character  of  the  island  and  its  tropic  life,  its  gorges  and  beaches.  Par- 
ticular attention  was  given  to  the  characterbtic  proverbs,  of  which  die 
speaker  had  formed  a  collection,  which  will  probably  appear  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  American  Folk-Lore.  Examples  were  given  of  the  Creole  nursery 
tales,  called   Nancy  Stori^"  that  is  to  say,  tales  of  the  ananxi  or  spider. 
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These  stoikfl^  which  are  often  mere  expeaaioBS  of  p«»crbe»  embrace  all 
peculiarities  of  Creole  life ;  they  often  point  a  moral,  and  a>e  accompanied 
by  m  promb  which  they  explain. 

Hekn  Leah  Reed^  Secretary. 

New  York  Branch.  —  A  meeting  was  held  on  Friday,  December  14,  in 
Hamilton  Hall,  Columbia  College.  Mr.  John  La  Farge  gave  an  address 
oil  **  South  Sea  Storie8»  Customs,  and  Scenes."  Dr.  Titus  Munsoo  Coaa 
presented  a  pap»  on  **  Hawaiian  Customs.'* 

Cambridge  Branch.  —  Dectmber  4,  1894.  The  Branch  met  at  the  home 
of  Miss  Hyatt  on  Francis  Avenue,  the  President,  Mr.  Scbofieid,  in  the  chair, 
and  listened  with  delight  to  an  address  by  Prof.  Edward  S.  Murse  on 
"The  Games  of  Japanusc  Children,  '  Professor  Morse  said  that  the  purely 
natural  games  and  tricks,  keeping  store,  making  mud  pies,  and  the  like, 
where  duldien  merely  imitate  the  behavior  of  tfadr  elders,  are  essentially 
the  same  in  Japan  and  America.  But  complex  games  restricted  in  their 
distribution  are  more  common  in  Japan.  Their  kite-flying  has  become  an 
an  ;  the  kites  are  elaborately  made,  and  so  large  as  often  to  require  two  or 
three  men  to  control  them.  Kite-fighting  is  a  sport  among  the  men,  the 
object  being  to  cut  the  opponent's  kite  loose,  by  means  of  a  sharp  instru* 
ment  attached  to  the  kite  string. 

In  Japanese  chess  eveiy  man  taken  becomes  a  prisoner  who  can  be  used 
in  any  position  fay  his  captor,  thus  making  a  long  and  puzzling  game.  The 
laborers  often  carry  pocket  chessboards  with  them,  and  amuse  themselves 
while  waiting  for  employment,  much  as  an  American  laborer  would  play 
cards.  Go  "  is  a  much  more  complicated  game,  which  may  last  for  many 
days. 

The  children  are  encouraged  in  gentle  games  and  sports,  and  public 
bake-houses  are  established  where  children  can  make  duninutive  cakes. 
Seeds  are  peddled  on  the  street  that  the  children  may  feed  the  birds  and 
fishes,  and  soap  suds  is  commonly  sold  for  the  blowing  of  bubbles.  The 
Japanese  show  great  skill  in  carving  their  ^^ods,  landscape,  and  temples  in 
snow.  In  their  fencing  a  soft  plate  is  worn  on  top  of  the  head,  the  object 
being  to  break  the  plate.  The  forfeit  games  played  with  the  hands  require 
extreme  dexterity. 

Mr.  Scudder  spoke  of  laborers  in  India  scratching  out  a  ciieasboard  on 

the  ground  and  playing  with  impromptu  men  of  mud. 

Mr.  Holcombe  called  nttention  to  a  game  in  the  streets  of  New  Yoiic, 
almost  identical  with  the  Japanese  game  of  Ennp[jmg  sugar-plums. 
The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  spent  socially. 

January  8,  1895.  The  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  Prof. 
L  N.  Hollis  on  Lowell  Street  and  was  conducted  entirely  by  members  of 
the  Branch. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Tisdale  read  stories  by  various  travellers  describiog  some 

quaint  customs  and  superstitions  amonof  the  French  of  Lower  Canada, 
where,  not  many  years  ago,  it  was  the  custom  for  a  newly-married  couple  to 
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receive  a  visit  from  their  neigfaboi9»  who  vreie  disguised  and  bore  a  coffin 
and  lanterns.  After  performing  a  mock  ceicniony  over  the  coffin,  and  in 
other  ways  addding  to  the  pleasures  of  the  young  couple,  the  visitors  de- 
manded treat  of  the  bridegroom.  Attention  was  called  to  the  prevalence 
of  maritime  expressions  among  the  people  of  this  part  of  Canada.  Mr. 
Tisdaic  also  read  an  account  oi  bix  Maiiseets  oulwittxng  a  large  band  o£ 
Mohawks  by  continually  paddling  their  canoes  around  the  point  of  an 
island  just  visible  from  the  Mohawk  camp;  and  gave  a  deacripdon  (tf  the 
interesting SL  Anne's  Festival  among  tibe  Indians  on  Cape  Breton. 

Miss  Yerxa  read  an  Irish  atoiy, ''Domnaill  Na  Podca,"  showing  the 
happy  influence  of  the  fairies. 

Domnai!],  the  hero,  driving  home  from  the  city,  drops  to  sleep,  and  is  sud- 
denly roused  by  a  man  who  tells  bim  he  wanted.  Uan  ioliow:i  iii^  com- 
rade^ and  is  directed  to  take  part  in  a  match  game  of  hurlqr-  He 
becomes  the  hero  of  the  game,  and,  on  going  back  to  his  cart^  receives 
some  gold  pieces  fmn  his  new  friend.  Dan  then  drives  on  towards  home^ 
stoppinf^  on  his  way  to  drink  to  the  health  of  the  gentle  people, 

Mr.  Kernald  spoke  of  some  of  the  commoner  superstitions  of  Central 
Maine,  and  recited  a  number  of  impromptu  rhymes  found  among  Maine 
school-children,  as  well  as  some  of  the  more  general  counting-rhynies. 

After  discussion  ol  the  different  subjects  presented,  the  meeting  became 
infoimalt 

L,  ^emaU^  Seoetaiy. 

Montreal  Branch. — The  annual  meeting  of  this  l^ranch  was  held 
January  12,  at  the  residence  of  Lady  Van  Horn,  Sherbrook  Street,  Mon- 
treal. The  electiou  oi  otiicerb  took  place  with  the  following  results  :  Hon. 
President;  Professor  Penhallow;  President,  Mr.  W.  F.  White;  ist  Vice- 
President;  Mrs.  Robert  Reid;  sd  Vke-Presidenlv  Mr.  Came;  TVeasnrer, 
Mr.  Boisevain ;  Secretary,  Miss  Blandie  MacdonelL  Ladus'  Committee.  — 
Convenor,  Mrs.  Penhallow;  Secretary,  Miss  Saze;  Misses  Derrick  and 
Flora  Macdonell,  Mrs.  Shelton, 

A  paper  entitled  "Village  Skeletons  "  was  read  by  Miss  Fraser,  and  Pro- 
fessor i'eiihallow  communicaicd  5ome  vaiuubic  information  concerning  the 
Ainu  of  Japan. 

Shntke  L,  Maeim^  Secietaiy. 

♦ 

Baltimore.  —  A  meeting  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  this  city,  interested 
in  the  study  of  folk-lore,  was  held  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Lee,  18  Kabt  t  rank- 
lin  Street,  on  February  20,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  Baltimore  branch 
of  the  American  Folk-Lore  Society.  Prof.  Henry  Wood,  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  who  presided,  made  brief  remarks  escplanatory  of  tfie  ob|ect  of 
the  meeting.  The  chairman  introduced  Dr.  Washington  Matthews,  U.  S.  A., 
president  of  the  American  Fdlk-Lore  Sodety,  who  made  an  address,  illusr 
trited  with  Navajo  songs  by  means  of  a  phonograph.  He  observed  that 
the  study  of  folk-lore  did  not  resemble  the  natural  sciences,  which  might 
be  left  to  natural  and  gradual  development,  but  must  be  taken  up  at  onoe^ 
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and  urged  the  importance  of  immediate  work.  Education  and  civilization 
were  destroying  the  material,  and  the  longer  the  delay  the  less  complete 
would  be  the  understanding  of  the  subject  In  Baltimore  were  to  be 
iouod  opportunities  that  should  not  be  neglected.  Dr.  J.  H.  McCorniick, 
secretary  of  the  Washington  branch,  explained  the  objects  of  the  Society 
and  conditions  of  meniberbhip,  pointinor  out  that  an  annual  payment  of 
three  dollars  entitled  persons  to  membership  and  to  a  copy  of  the  journal 
of  Amerkaa  Folfelior^  the  organ  of  the  Sodely.  An  oiganization  was 
effected  by  the  electum  of  Dr.  Henry  Wood  as  president  and  Miss  Annie 
Weston  Whitney  as  secretary.  Of  the  persons  present^  seventeen  became 
members  of  the  branch. 

pRoi  i^Ki)  Tfsi iM( jNiAL  TO  G.  Laukemce  Gomme.  —  We  are  glad  to 
learn  that  the  tugiish  Society  intends  to  express  gratitude  ior  the  itivaiu- 
able  services  of  its  Preadent  in  the  most  graoefol  way,  by  raising  a  fund  for 
the  forwarding  of  the  study  which  he  has  had  at  liear^  and  which  be 
has  so  well  served.  A  drcolar  letter  recites :  — 

The  expiration  of  Mr.  Gomme's  term  of  office  as  President  of  the  Folk- 
Lore  Society  has  evoked  among  the  members  of  the  Council  a  strong  feel- 
ing that  bis  invaluable  services,  both  to  the  science  of  Folk-Lore  and  to  the 
F<dk-I<ore  Society,  during  the  whole  existence  of  tiiat  Sode^,  of  iriiich  he 
and  tiie  late  Mr.  W.  J.  Thorns  were  the  founders  in  1878^  call  for  some 
special  and  public  recognition  in  which  all  the  members  of  the  Folk'Lore 
Society  could  join.  With  a  view  to  carrying  out  what  they  are  sure  is  a 
general  wish,  those  members  of  the  Council  whose  names  appear  below 
have  formed  themselves  into  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  organising  a 
testimonial  to  be  presented  to  Mr.  Gomme. 

Itr*  Gomme's  devotion  to  the  canae  of  FolkoLore  in  general,  and  (as 
Honorary  Secretary,  as  Oiiector,  as  Councillor,  and  as  President)  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  Folk-Lore  Society  in  particular,  is  so  universally  appre> 
ciated  that  the  committee  feel  that  the  proposal  now  made  needs  no  reoomp 
mendation  from  them. 

In  considering  the  most  appropriate  and  acceptable  shape  which  the 
testimonial  could  take,  the  committee  arc  unanimously  of  opinion  that  it 
should  at  once  testify  to  the  personal  regard  felt  for  Mr.  Gomme  by  all 
members  of  the  Society,  and  that  it  shall  also  further  the  cause  of  those 
studies  which  he  has  had  so  long  at  heart  It  is,  therefore,  suggested  that 
in  addition  to  an  illuminntpd  address  and  a  personal  i^ift,  to  be  publicly 
presented  to  Mr.  Gomme,  there  shall  be  started,  under  the  name  of  the 
Gomme  Testimonal  Fund,  a  fund  for  the  encouragement  and  assistance  of 
research  and  study  in  Folk-Lore. 

It  is  confidential^  antidpated  that  tiie  general  body  of  members  will 
approve  the  decision  of  the  committee,  and  will  respond  in  a  way  adequate 
to  the  services  of  Mr.  Gomme,  and  to  the  great  and  daily  growing  im- 
portance  of  Folk-Lore  research. 

Subscriptions  will  be  received  by  the  Hon.  Secretary  J.  P.  Emslie,  153 
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Grove  Lane»  Camberwell,  London,  S.  or  can  be  paid  direct  to  die 
London  Joint  Stock  Bank,  Limited,  123  Chftiicei7  Lane,  W.  C,  to  tiie 

credit  of  the  "Gomme  Testimonial  Fund  " 

The  fund  will  be  in  the  hands  of  tlic  trtrisurer  of  the  Society.  A  list  of 
subscribers  and  statement  ot  account  wiii  be  printed  and  issued  in  due 
course. 

Committee :  Hon.  Jdm  Alteraomby ;  E»  W.  Brabrook,  F.  S.  A. ;  Ed- 
ward Clodd,  Treasurer ;  Miss  M.  Roalfe  Cox  ;  Leland  L.  Duncan,  F.  S.  A. ; 
J.  P.  Emslie,  Hon.  Secretary  ;  The  Rev.  Dr.  M.  Gaster  ;  Prof  A.  C.  Had- 
don,  M.  A. ;  E.  Sidney  Hartland,  F.  S.  A.;  T.  W.  E.  Higgens  ;  jcseph 
Jacobs,  B.  A. ;  W.  F.  Kirby;  Andrew  Lang,  M.  A.;  J.  T.  Naakc  •  Alfred 
Nutt;  T.  Faiiman  Oidisb,  F.  S.  A. ;  F.  Yoik  Powell,  F.  S.  A.;  Prof.  J. 
Rhys,  M.  A. ;  Henty    Wheatley,  F.  S.  A.,  Chaiman. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES. 
BOOKSw 

PICTUSB-WIUI1M&  OF  THE  AMBUCAir  INDIANS.    By  GaRRICK  MaLLERY. 

Sroitiiaonian  Institution.  Bureau  ol  Ethnology.  Tentii  Annual  Report, 
1888-1889.  WasUngton,  1893.   Pp.  3-4a8.  4ta 

The  consecration  of  an  enture  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  to  the 
studies  of  Colonel  Malleiy  on  the  picture-writing  of  the  American  Indians, 

a  subject  already  touched  upon  by  the  author  in  his  "  Sign  Language  o€ 
the  North  American  Indians"  (1879-1880),  and  the  preliminary  paper  on 
"  Pictographs  "  (1882-1883),  is  a  suitable  recognition  of  the  labors  o£  the 
distinguished  scientist  whose  recent  death  the  anthropological  world  has  so 
much  cause  to  regret.  This  last  Tolume^  the  magmm  opu$  of  Colonel  Mal- 
lery,  is  Invaluable  to  the  psychologist  and  the  historian  of  human  writing,  as 
it  is  also  for  those  who  arc  interested  in  the  relations  between  s)nnbolic 
and  oral  speech.  Enriching  his  discussion  of  the  picture-writings  of  Amer- 
ica with  comparative  illustrations  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  the  author 
has  given  us  the  result  of  years  of  patient  investigation  and  research  in  a 
form  which  it  Is  a  pleasure  to  peruse.  The  54  plates  and  the  1,290  figures, 
with  which  the  text  is  embellished,  conduce  to  the  dear  understanding  of 
the  subjects  at  issu^  while  the  explanatory  remarks  are  always  ^ar  and  to 
the  point. 

Both  North  and  Suuili  Amfrica  come  under  the  author's  view,  although, 
naturally  enough,  the  former  comes  in  for  the  lion's  share  of  attention. 
Among  the  topics  treated  <tf  are :  Petroglyphs,  Cup-sculptures,  Pictographs 
(in  their  numerous  divisions),  Ideography,  Gesture  and  Posture,  Conven< 
tionalizing,  Homomorphs  and  Symmorphs,  Composite  Forms,  Means  of 
Interpretation.  Under  the  head  of  Pictographs  we  have  discussions  of  the 
mntcrials  on  which  they  are  made  (human  body,  stone,  bone,  skins,  feathers 
and  quills,  gourds,  shells,  earth  and  sant^  copper,  wood,  fictile  and  textile 
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fabrics),  the  instruments  and  materials  by  which  they  are  made  (instru- 
ments for  carving,  drawing,  painting,  cnlorinf^  matter,  knotted  cords,  and 
tied  objects,  notched  and  marked  sticks,  wampum,  etc.),  chronological 
device^  notices,  counts  "  and  numeration,  communications  of  peace  and 
war,  social  and  rdigious  missives,  totems,  tiUes  and  names,  tribal  designa- 
tions, gentile  and  clan  designations,  tattoo,  individual  designations,  reli- 
gious and  mythological  symbols,  social  and  historical  records,  biography, 
color-symbolism,  etc.  For  the  folk-lorist  the  most  important  chapters  of 
the  work  are  ix-xxiii,  which  are  concerned  with  mnemonic,  chronological, 
communicative,  totemic,  religious,  mythological,  social,  historical,  biographi- 
cal and  kindred  forms  of  pictography,  with  considerations  of  Aeir  origin, 
development;  psychical  content,  artistic  form,  and  interpretation  in  terms  of 
speech.  Wortliy  of  special  notice  are  the  discussion  of  Ojibwa  songs  and 
traditions  (pp.  231-257),  the  counts  of  the  Dakota  Indians  (pp.  266-328), 
the  section  on  the  significance  of  tattoo  (pp.  391-416),  and  the  sections 
devoted  to  religion  and  totenmm,  where  Colonel  Mallery  appears  at  his 
best 

The  antlior  nmiarlcs  "a  surprising  resemblance  between  the  ^ical 

forms  among  the  petroglyphs  found  in  Brazil,  Venezuela,  Peru,  Guiana,  part 
of  Mexico,  and  those  in  the  Pacific  slope  of  North  America,"  and  thinks 
"  this  similarity  includes  the  forms  in  Guatemala  and  Alaska,  which,  on 
account  of  the  material  used,  are  of  less  assured  antiquity.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  safe  to  indnde  Japan  and  New  Zealand  in  tiib  general  dasa." 
Colonel  Mallety,  however,  fights  shy  of  migrations  from  Asia,  trusting 
radier  to  the  rapid  and  wide  diffusion  of  symbols  with  touches  from  occa- 
sional accidental  visits  of  shipwrecked  Japanese  and  Chinese  (p.  772).  He 
finds  "not  the  slightest  evidence  that  an  alphabet  or  syllabary  w>\s  e\er 
used  m  pre-Columbian  America  by  the  ubongmes,  though  there  is  some 
trace  of  Runic  inscriptions."  The  Maya  and  the  Aztecs  were,  however, 
rapidly  apjKoadiii^^alphabetism,  and  tibeDakotas  and  the  Ojibwa  had  made 
a  good  beginning  in  the  same  direction.  As  to  whether  sign-language  pre> 
ceded  articulate  speech  the  author  feels  no  call  to  decide,  though  he  seems 
to  favor  Sayce's  declaration  that  man  was  a  drawing  animal  before  he 
became  a  speaking  animal.  From  the  more  modern  picture-writing  on 
skinsi  bark,  pottery,  etc.,  much  important  tribal,  social,  ethnological  infor- 
mation  is  being  obtained,  while  from  most  of  tlie  older  petroglyphs  it  is 
doubtful  if  much  of  value  will  be  gleaned. 

In  the  necessarily  brief  treatment  of  each  section  of  the  continent, 
Canada  comes  in  for  less  than  her  proper  share,  probably  because  her 
numerous  petroglyphs  and  other  pictographs  have  not  yet  been  fully 
studied.  The  apparent  absence  of  petroglyphs  in  some  parts  of  British 
Columbia  is  curious.  Colonel  Mallery  justly  pdnts  out  that  conventionaliz- 
ing, starting  with  entirely  different  concepts,  may  in  the  end  reach  exactly 
the  same  result,  a  fact  which  ought  to  prevent  the  mistakes  so  common 
with  those  who  write  unscicnt  lically  of  symbols  and  their  distribution. 
Noticeable  is  the  tendency  to  pictographic  expression  of  certain  tribes  of 
Indian^  Zufii,  Navajo,  Ojibwa,  Dakota,  Abnaki,  Micmac,  as  compared 
with,  for  example,  the  Kootenay  of  British  Columbh^  from  whom  no  such 
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records  appear  to  have  be«n  obtained,  although  the  latter  arc  excellent 
dr:iu(;htsmea,  for  Indians.  The  author  is  inclined  to  believe  that  "prob- 
ably more  distinctive  examples  of  evolution  in  ideography  and  in  other 
details  of  iiictuie*ivijttiig  are  lisund  still  ezUnt  moog  Ae  Dakole  Chan 
usMog  any  other  North  American  tribe**  (p.  903).  Of  the  pictograpbic 
aong-records  we  are  told:  "A  simple  mode  of  explaining  the  amount  of 
symbolism  necessarily  contained  in  the  charts  of  the  order  of  songs  is  by 
likeninc;  them  to  the  illustrated  songs  and  ballads  lately  published  in 
popular  magazines,  where  every  stanza  has  at  least  one  appropriate  illus- 
tration "  (p.  232).  The  brief  notice  of  topographical  pictographs  (pp.  341- 
353)  mi^t  have  been  extended,  ^  the  reviewer  is  able  to  add  the  ILooteoaj 
Indians  of  British  Columbia  to  the  list  of  those  primitive  peoples  who  seem 
to  have  grasped  the  ide.i  of  map-making.  As  to  tattooing,  Colonel  Mallery 
considers  that,  after  careful  study,  for  the  theory  of  its  origin  as  tribal 
marks  "  less  positive  and  conclusive  authority  is  found  .  .  .  than  was  ex- 
pected, coMidering  its  feneral  adm^on  "  (p.  392).  Under  the  heads  of 
qpmbols  of  the  supernatural,  myths  and  mythic  animals,  shamanism, 
charms  and  amulets,  religious  ceremonies,  mortuary  practices  (pp.  461- 
527)  we  are  given  a  mass  of  informntion  regarding  the  Micmacs,  Hnidis, 
Ojibwa,  D.ikotas,  Moki,  etc.  Customs,  cult-societies,  daily  life  and  habiis, 
games,  take  up  pages  529-550,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  plates  in  the 
book  being  those  from  the  old  Mencan  MSS.,  depicting  the  education  of 
children.  In  the  discussion  of  historical  pictographs,  promineoce  is  given 
the  records  of  die  battles  between  the  whites  and  tfie  Sioux,  espedally  Cus- 
ter's fights.  The  symbolism  of  color,  which  has  grown  in  importance  in  the 
Inst  few  years,  occupies  pages  618-637,  and  the  author  inclines  to  trace 
the  use  of  color  in  pictography  to  the  practice  of  painting  on  the  surface  of 
the  human  body,  and  liiinks  that  the  symbolic  colors  of  the  cardinal 
points  must  necessarily  be  in  a  state  of  confusion,  from  oonriderations  of 
topographic  relations  to  tlw  ocean,  climatic  conditions,  etc  An  authori- 
tative discission  of  the  "  Micmac  Hieroglyphs  "  (pp.  666-671)  is  welcome ; 
the  author  compares,  the  exploit  of  Father  Kauder  to  that  of  Landa  in 
Yucatan.  The  treatment  of  special  forms  is  very  interesting,  and  much 
of  a  comparative  nature  might  perhaps  be  added.  In  conclusion,  the  book 
is  like  the  rest  of  C6lonel  Mallery's  work,  absolutely  impartial,  sdeatific, 
readable. 

A,  F,  Ckambariam, 

SnmiBS  nr  Folk-Somo  ahd  Popular  FonitT.    By  AtnutD  M.  Wil- 
UAM8.  Pp.  399.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

1894. 

This  volume  is  a  collection  of  separate  essays,  several  of  which  have 
previously  appeared  in  periodicals.  One  of  the  papers,  on  American  Folk- 
Songs  of  the  Civil  War,  was  printed  in  this  Journal.  The  titles  of  the 
other  articles  are :  American  Sea-Songs,  English  and  Scottish  Popular 
Ballads,  Lady  Maime  and  her  Songs,  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson  and  Celtic 
Poetry,  William  Thom  the  Weaver  Poet,  Folk-Songs  of  Lower  Brittany, 
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The  FoOc^Soiigs  oC  Poitoo,  Some  Andent  Portuguese  Bellada,  Hungarian 
Folk  Soogt,  Folk-Songs  of  Roumania.   The  variety  of  subjects  will  illus* 

trate  the  scope  of  the  literary  studies  connected  with  orn!  trndition;  In 
this  place,  space  serves  us  to  do  little  more  than  indicate  ilie  titles. 

The  article  on  Sea>Songs,  or  the  "  shanties  "  (from  Jr  reach  chankr)^  sung 
by  American  aattots,  gives  some  emmples  iriiidi  seem  to  be  taken  from  an 
original  oollectioa.  The  foUowii^  is  given  as  a  spedmen  of  the  bowline 

Solo.    I  wish  I  was  in  Mol  1  Ra)-, 
Cktrus*   Way-bay,  knock  a  man  down  ! 
iSSdAr.  A*ralliag  cotton  n^it  and  day, 
Oitrus,  Tint  is  the  time  to  knock  a  nan  dowa ! 

And  so  on  a/  infinitum,  until  ended  by  the  hoarse  '*  Belay  "  of  the  mate 
or  the  '* bosun." 

Of  the  melodies,  the  most  interesting  part  of  these  songs,  the  writer 
observes  thit  their  peculiar  cadence  and  inflection  can  be  comprehended 
only  through  the  ear,  and  that,  "  like  the  chants  of  the  negro  slaves,  which  in 
many  respects  they  resemble,  musical  notes  would  give  only  the  skeleton 
of  the  melody,  which  depmids  for  its  execution  upon  an  element  which  it 
defies  the  powers  of  art  to  symbolize."  This  is  doubtless  true;  neverthe- 
less, it  is  discreditable  to  modern  musical  science  that  no  method  of  com- 
plete  indication  of  the  human  voice  has  come  into  use.  Even  as  it  is.  a 
full  collection  of  these  "shanties'*  and  their  melodies  would  doubtless  be 
curious,  and  even  musically  valuable,  if  it  be  not  now  too  late.  As  to 
Breton  fblk-«ong,  Mr.  Williams  uses  the  works  of  F.  M.  Luzel,  properly 
ducarding  the  forgeries  of  Hersait  de  la  Villemarqu^  the  true  character  oif 
whose  contributions  to  the  poetry  of  Brittany  has  hardly  even  yet  been 
estimated  by  Enp;lish  writers  at  its  proper  worthlessness.  If  there  were 
room,  it  would  be  aj^rt  t  ahl  ■  to  ofier  some  remarks  in  connection  with  the 
paper  on  Celtic  poetry,  it  has  recently  been  contended  by  H.  Zimmer 
that  there  never  was  any  such  thing  as  Celtic  epos,  the  poetical  productions 
of  the  Fenian  cyde  bdng  relatively  late  compositionsi  based  on  imitation 
of  the  Noise.  Bat  this  opinion  must  be  received  witfi  distrust 

W.  AC 

Diary  of  Anna  Green  Wixsi.ow.  A  Boston  Schoolpjirl  of  1771.  Ed- 
ited by  Alice  Morse  Earle.  Boston  and  New  York :  Houghion, 
Mifflin  &  Co.   1894.  Pp.  xx,  tat. 

If  one  wished  to  frame  a  paiadoac  it  might  be  said  that  the  best  part  of 
history  ia  what  history  omits.   If  on  the  one  hand  biography  is  the  soul  of 

history,  so  on  the  other  hand  popular  ideas,  habits,  methods  of  dress  and 
behavior,  in  a  word,  folk-lore,  form  its  scheme  of  color,  without  which  tlie 
picture  is  but  black  and  white.  Contributions  to  this  essential  element  of 
interest  are  diaries  like  the  present,  written  by  a  little  Nova  Scotian  at 
adiool  in  Boston  in  1770,  whidi  has  the  Pickwickian  criterion  of  excellence, 
that  one  wishes  there  were  more  of  it.  This  bright  little  girl  of  ten,  as  the 
editor  observes^  has  left  a  brief  record  interesting  to  New  Etigland  families 
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at  a  "  presentment  of  the  childish  life  of  their  great  grandmothers,  her 
companions."  Notes  from  the  hand  of  Mrs.  Ear!e  add  value  to  the  docu- 
ment. I  li(  extract  we  here  insert  has  been  repeatedly  copied  by  reviewers, 
but  tiiat  shall  not  prevent  its  insertion:  — 

**  I  took  a  walk  with  oousiii  Sally  to  see  the  gool  folks  in  Sudbury  Street^ 
tt  found  them  all  well.  I  had  my  HEDDUS  roll  'on»  aunt  Storer  said  it 
ought  to  be  made  less,  Aunt  Deming  said  it  ought  not  to  be  made  at  all. 
It  makes  my  head  itch,  &  ach,  &  burn  like  anything  Mamma.  This  famous 
roll  is  not  made  wholly  of  a  red  cow  Tail,  but  is  a  mixture  of  that,  & 
horsehair  (very  course)  &  a  little  human  hair  of  yellow  hue,  that  I  suppose 
was  taken  out  of  the  bade  part  oC  an  old  wig.  But  D  made  it  (our 
head)  all  carded  together  and  twisted  up.  When  it  first  came  home,  aunt 
put  it  on,  &  my  new  cap  on  it,  a  she  then  took  up  her  apron  &  meastir*d 
me,  &  from  the  roots  of  my  hair  on  my  forehead  to  tlie  top  of  my  notionsj, 
I  measur'd  above  an  inch  longer  than  I  did  downwards  from  the  roots  of 
my  hair  to  the  top  of  my  chin.  Nothing  renders  a  young  person  more 
amiable  than  virtue  and  modes^  without  the  help  of  f sds  hair,  red  cow  tail^ 
or  D  the  barber." 

The  editor  observes  that  a  roll  frequently  weighed  fourteen  ounces.  Reap 
sons  could  be  given  for  the  statement  that  the  Cnlnninl  dressing  of  thOSB 

days  was,  in  the  eyes  of  English  people,  tawdry  and  over-gaudy. 

W.  W.  N, 

Korean  Games.  Mr.  Stewart  Culim,  Director  of  the  Museum  of  Ar> 
dueology  and  Pateontology  of  ^e  UnivermQr  of  Pennsylvania,  has  hi 
pceparation  a  work  to  be  entitled :  "  Korean  Games,  with  Notes  on  the 

Corresponding  Games  of  China  and  Japan."  A  Commentary  will  be 
furnished  by  Mr.  Frank  Hamilton  Cushing,  of  the  Bureau  of  American 
EthnoIotTN'.  The  work,  which  will  include  also  plays  and  toys  of  the 
Korean^),  will  consist  of  about  200  finely  printed  pages,  on  choice  paper, 
with  as  full-page  colored  plates,  reproduced  from  the  quaint  illustrative 
paintings  of  a  native  Korean  artist^  and  with  numerous  text  pictures,  many 
also  from  native  drawings.  Edition  550  copies,  numbered.  Price  bjr  sub- 
scriptkm,  ^5.00^  payable  on  the  delivery  of  the  book. 
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^   ' 

THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  FOLK-LORE.^ 

Mr.  President:  In  the  kte  decades  there  has  been  nmch  activity 
in  the  scientiiic  study  of  mankind.  The  endeavor  is  to  discover  the 
course  of  the  progress  of  mankind  in  culture — the  evolution,  the 
development,  the  becoming  of  the  activities  of  mankind.  At  one 
moment  we  see  man  laboring  in  the  arts  of  industry,  at  another 
moment  in  strivinc;  for  pleasure,  at  another  in  expression  by  speech, 
and  again  in  the  development  of  institutions  for  the  control  of  con- 
duct, and  finally  in  learning,  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  Men 
pass  from  one  of  these  highways  to  another  in  the  journey  of  life, 
engage  in  the  five  great  human  activities,  the  five  great  arts,  the 
five  Humanities.  In  the  arts  of  industry  the  purpose  is  welfare, 
in  the  arts  of  pleasure  the  purpose  is  happiness,  in  the  arts  of  speech 
the  purpose  is  expression,  in  the  arts  of  government  the  purpose  is 
justice,  in  the  arts  of  learning  the  purpose  is  knowledge.  In  psss- 
ing  along  the  great  highway  of  learning  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
man  has  held  many  opinions,  some  true,  some  erroneous.  The 
origin  and  development  of  these  opinions  now  presents  a  vast  field 
of  research,  in  which  many  scientific  men  are  engaged.  The  subject 
is  often  called  "Folk-lore."  And  this  is  a  folk-lore  society.  The 
term  folk-lore  is  often  restricted  to  a  narrower  part  of  the  great  field. 
Permit  me  to  further  describe  this  more  limited  field,  which  is  yet  a 
vast  region. 

This  Society  is  devoting  itself  to  the  study  of  the  origin  and  the 
development  of  human  opinions.  All  of  the  five  great  classes  of 
arts  are  studied  from  a  variety  of  sources,  which  may  be  classified  in 
the  same  manner.  I  will  speak  of  these  sources  as  the  five  great 
Books  of  Humanity.  We  study  the  history  of  man  as  it  is  found  in 
these  books.  We  may  study  the  rock-leaved  book  of  geology.  In 
the  development  of  the  world,  Nature  seemed  to  pause  at  the  very 

^  Address  delivered  at  the  Sixth  AaDual  Meeting  oi  ibc  Americau  i'  uik-Lurc 
Sodety,  Washington,  December  aS,  1894. 
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last  of  her  works,  to  write  a  postscript  devoted  to  man.  And  so  we 
find  evidences  of  man  in  the  records  of  very  late  geologic  time. 
Then  we  may  study  mankind  in  the  TomtK>book.  Men  have  buried 
their  dead  everywhere ;  the  burial-mounds  of  America  are  scattered 
overall  its  surface;  so  the  tombs  and  mounds  and  sepulchres  of 
men  are  discovered  all  over  the  habitable  earth.  The  earth  is  really 
one  great  burial-place  of  antiquity.  In  these  tombs  have  been 
placed  the  ornaments  and  the  possessions  of  the  dead,  for  reasons 
which  I  must  not  stop  to  explain  ;  so  that  in  examining  the  tombs 
of  antiquity  we  discover  evidence  of  the  culture  of  the  days  when 
the  tombs  were  made.  So  we  have  the  l  omb-book.  Theit,  scattered 
all  over  the  earth,  on  every  plain,  every  plateau,  every  mountain- 
sidei  and  in  every  valley,  we  find  ruins  of  huts  and  houses  and 
paUuces,  of  villages  and  towns  and  cities ;  and  so  we  have  the  Rum- 
book.  Then  along  with  this  StoneJMwk  and  this  Tomb-book  and 
this  Ruin-book,  we  have  a  fourth  book  of  very  great  interest,  the 
Folk-book.  All  savage  peoples,  all  barbaric  peoples,  all  the  lower 
classes  of  mediaeval  civilization,  and  all  mankind  in  the  higher 
stages  of  civilization,  have  ideas  and  ojMnions  which  they  have  inher- 
ited from  the  past, — something  more  than  that  which  has  been 
delivered  to  them  by  Science, — and  these  ideas  and  opinions  we 
study  in  the  folk-lore  or  mythology  of  the  past ;  and  this  gives  us  a 
Folk-book,  winch  is  read  by  studying  the  peoples  themselves  and 
observing  their  activities  as  they  are  organized  in  tribes  and  nations. 

Ever  since  the  dawn  of  civUization,  man  has  recorded  his  opinions 
on  rocks*  on  the  skins  of  animals,  on  the  bark  of  trees,  and  on  parch- 
ments made  of  many  different  fibres.  All  of  these  tomes  may  be 
considered  as  the  great  Scripture-book  of  the  world.  Thus  we  have 
the  Stone-book,  the  Tomb-book,  the  Ruin-book,  the  Folk-book,  and 
the  Scripture-book,  to  study  in  our  researches  into  the  origin  and 
growth  of  the  Humanities. 

But  let  us  pause  a  moment  to  speak  nf  the  Folk-book,  for  this 
Society  is  engaged  in  deci])hering  the  meanuig  of  the  tales  of  the 
Fo!k-b  )  )k  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  development  of  human 
opinions.  How  shall  we  gather  these  tales  and  interpret  the  opin- 
ions therein  expressed  ?  In  gathering  the  tales,  a  multitude  of 
languages  must  be  learned,  for  the  tales  as  they  are  told  can  only  be 
obtained  from  the  languages  in  which  they  are  told.  Having  col- 
lected the  lore^  bow  shall  we  mteipret  it?  How  shall  we  discover 
tiie  lessons  which  it  teadies?  How  shall  we  have  a  scientific  know- 
ledge of  the  opinions  embodied  in  the  tales  >  It  is  to  this  problem 
of  interpretation  that  I  address  myself  in  the  remarks  which  I  offer 
you.  In  the  study  of  all  of  the  books,  for  all  purposes  in  the  widely 
diversified  activities  of  mankind,  especially  during  the  latter  half  of 
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the  century,  some  most  wonderful  facts  have  been  discovered  and 
some  most  wonderful  generalizations  have  been  made,  and  it  is  to 
these  that  I  first  propose  to  call  your  attention.  The  grandest  fact 
of  all  is  that  the  human  race  is  one.  We  have  discovered  the  intel- 
lectual unity  of  the  human  race.  That  which  distinguishes  man 
from  Lhe  iuwer  animals  is  superior  intellect,  resulting  in  superior 
activities  of  all  the  five  dasws*  That  superior  intellect  is  every- 
where constructed  uixm  the  same  plan.  In  every  hnd  and  among 
eveiy  peo|de,  two  and  two  make  four.  In  every  land  and  among 
every  people^  wherever  there  are  human  eyes  to  see  it,  the  moon  is 
round,  and  then  gibbous,  and  then  crescent  Wherever  we  go  among 
an  mankind,  we  find  the  same  force  in  gravity,  the  same  force  of 
heat,  the  same  force  of  light.  Everywhere  throughout  the  world 
these  forces  arc  the  same.  Agam,  m  every  forest  plants  grow  from 
seed,  trees  grow  from  scions,  and  branches  from  twigs.  The  four 
great  elements  of  the  subject-matter  of  thought,  number,  form, 
cause,  and  evulution  are  the  same  everywhere.  Ail  nunds  are  en- 
gaged on  the  same  great  problems  of  number,  form,  force,  and  gen« 
esis,  and  the  truth  which  all  minds  seek  is  the  same  everywhere.  So 
all  minds  must  grow  in  the  same  direction  toward  the  truth,  and  as 
mentality  b  the  highest  attribute  of  man,  as  his  soul  b  the  highest 
characteristic — in  this  highest  attribute!  in  this  chief  characteristic, 
men  are  necessarily  of  one  race.  There  can  never  be  but  one  class 
of  men,  but  one  race,  when  we  logically  consider  the  fundamental 
attributes  of  men.  Because  of  the  preponderance  of  the  psychic 
factor  in  mankind,  they  have  not  differentiated  into  species. 
Among  the  lower  animals  we  find  a  wonderful  evolution,  a  marvel- 
lous development  of  different  forms  and  structures  ;  among  mankuid 
we  find,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  a  tendency  to  involution  or 
unification  or  integration.  And  while  among  the  earlier  peoples 
there  was  a  tendency  toward  differentiation  into  species,  they  never 
fdl  into  species  but  remained  interfertile  with  one  another. 

The  second  condusbn  that  has  been  reached  is  that  mankind  was 
distributed  throughout  the  habitable  world  at  an  early  stage  of 
culture^  and  his  development  everywhere  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
very  beginning  of  the  five  great  activities.  All  the  progress  made 
by  men  from  the  commencement  of  these  five  great  activities  up  to 
the  present  time  has  been  accomplished  since  tbey  have  been  dis- 
persed over  the  whole  habitable  globe.  We  must  not  forget  that 
man  with  his  rude  arts  was  scattered  everywhere  between  the  walls 
of  ice.  He  may  have  been  excluded  from  the  ice-zone  of  the  north 
and  from  the  icc-zonc  of  the  south,  but  between  these  barriers 
human  beings  were  scattered  over  all  the  earth.  The  Garden  of 
'Eden  was  walled  by  ice:  Let  us  look  a  little  into  the  meaning  of 
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this  fact  In  no  valley,  on  no  plain,  on  no  mountain-side^  through- 
out the  habitable  glob^  can  we  travel  without  finding  rade  evidences 
of  the  earliest  arts ;  everywhere  we  find  them.    Scattered  throuj^- 

out  the  world  were  small  tribes,  each  speaking  its  own  language. 
There  was  a  time — in  the  beginning  of  the  science  of  philology 
—  when  it  was  hoped  that  all  languages  might  be  traced  to  one. 
The  progress  of  research  has  destroyed  that  hope.    As  we  go 
back  in  the  study  of  languages,  they  are  multiplied,  they  are  mul- 
tiplied everywhere.   Mr.  Cushing,  who  has  just  been  speaking  to 
you,  comes  from  the  study  of  one  little  tribe,  the  Zufii,  and  finds 
its  speech  made  up  from  two  or  more  tongues  which  have  co> 
alesccd.    And  so  I  might  illustrate  from  the  many  languages  in 
North  America,  and  show  that  no  speech  has  been  found  that  is 
not  made  up  of  other  tongues  ;  all  are  compound.    So  we  must 
think  of  mankind  as  scattered  everywhere  throughout  the  world  in 
little  tribes,  at  the  beginning  of  culture,  —  a  tribe  on  this  plain,  a 
tribe  by  that  bay,  a  tribe  on  that  shore  of  the  ocean  ;  little  tribes 
Mattered  over  the  whole  of  the  habitable  earth,  all  beginning  their 
industries,  mainly  in  stone  art ;  beginning  their  speech,  mainly  in 
mimic  words ;  beginning  their  pleasures  in  the  same  childish  sports, 
in  the  same  athletic  exercises,  in  the  same  games  of  divination  and 
chance.   So  place  this  picture  clearly  before  your  mind:  the  whole 
habitable  earth  covered  with  tribes,  not  closely  crowding  one  another, 
perchance,  but  covered  with  little  tribes,  each  speaking  its  own 
language  and  engaging  in  its  own  activities  of  all  classes.  Now, 
then,  consider  that  their  civil  organization,  that  their  institutions, 
grew  out  of  the  family  relation.    These  things  are  deeply  imbedded 
in  the  biotic  constitution  of  mankind.    There  must  be  husbands  and 
wives,  parents  and  children.  Then  we  get  kinships,  and  then  speech 
develops  names  for  the  relationships  of  consanguinity  and  affinity; 
and  institutions  are  formed  upon  the  plan  that  age  gives  authority, 
and  so  their  words  are  framed  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  impossible 
to  address  a  man  except  by  ea^ressing  his  relative  age,  and  either 
claiming  or  yielding  authority.     Wc  have  these  languages,  then, 
spread  all  over  the  country  ;  but  tribes  unite  with  tribes,  and  it  is 
found  that  the  union  is  accompanied  by  a  compact  that  one  little 
tribe  shall  intermarry  with  another,  that  the  maids  of  one  shall  be 
given  to  the  other,  and  vice  versa.    Then  we  have  tribal  divisions 
recognized  as  clans  and  as  kinship  clans ;  then  these  unite.  So 
this  coalescence  goes  on  and  on,  and  little  tribes  speaking  di£Eerent 
languages  unite  their  streams  of  blood,  their  languages  and  institu- 
tions,  and  still  the  coalescence  goes  on,  the  compounding  continues 
and  continues,  until  what }    Until  genealogies  are  lost.  Remember 
that  a  time  comes  when  by  the  admixture  and  coalescence,  by  the  com- 
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pounding  and  the  dividing,  trie  streams  of  blood  are  lost ;  and  then 
men  learn  to  organize  upon  a  territorial  basis  instead  of  on  a  family 
basis;  and  so  wc  have  nations  instead  of  tribes.  And  why  is  this 
organization  made  ?  Because  genealogies  are  lost  —  all  gone.  It  is 
no  longer  possible  to  trace  the  genealogy  of  tribes.  After  nations 
are  recognized,  we  cannot  trace  tbem  bade  to  an  original  tribe»  but 
only  to  a  confusion  of  many  tribes  swallowed  up  in  nations.  Tribal 
genealogies  are  lost. 

When  we  come  to  consider  activities*  we  must  remember  that  no 
man  ever  completely  invents  anything  himself ;  he  may  add  some 
little  to  the  invention  of  others,  but  all  inventions  of  industries, 
pleasures,  institutions,  speech,  and  opinions  —  and  these  arc  all  in- 
ventions—jiriinarily  all  of  these  inventions  are  inherited.  Thechild 
as  he  enters  on  the  stage  of  life  inherits  all  that  comes  from  his 
ancestors.  Now  all  activities  are  accultural  with  the  individual ; 
what  iie  does  is  very  iittle.  Arts,  of  whichever  of  the  five  classes 
they  may  be,  are  at  first  autogenous,  not  by  individual,  but  by  tribe, 
and  t&  the  tribe  enlarges,  they  inherit  more  and  more  by  the  union 
of  tribes,  until  at  last  a  peculiar  thing  happens  to  man,  by  which 
arts  can  be  boirowed ;  and  arts  are  rarely  borrowed  until  man  has 
reached  this  particular  stage.  The  arts  of  speech,  the  arts  of 
government,  the  arts  of  opinion,  are  never  borrowed  until  man 
reaches  a  peculiar  condition,  until  he  attains  written  speech,  which 
may  travel  beyond  the  tribe  and  the  nation.  Then  these  arts  are 
borrowed,  but  all  such  arts  prior  to  that  period  must  be  held  as 
autogenous  by  tribes  and  accultural  to  individuals  by  heredity. 
The  arts  of  these  classes  can  be  borrowed  from  one  people  by  an- 
other only  when  they  have  acquired  written  language. 

Arts  of  industry  and  arts  of  pleasure  seem  to  have  traveled  to  a 
very  limited  extent  anterior  to  the  development  of  written  language. 
They  are  expressed  to  some  extent  in  material  objects  whose  use 
can  be  easily  learned ;  they  are  themselves  objecMessons ;  yet  it  is 
ever  a  matter  of  surprise  to  the  scientific  man  engaged  in  these 
branches  of  research  to  discover  how  little  has  been  borrowed  and 
passed  from  people  to  people  be3rond  the  boundaries  of  intelligible 
speech.  Ever  it  appears  that  the  same  materials  under  like  condi- 
tions are  used  in  like  manner,  because  of  the  unity  of  the  human 
mind.  Wherever  stones  were  naturally  quarried  and  easily  accessi- 
ble, men  learned  to  build  their  houses  of  stone  ;  where  the  forest 
presented  wind-riven  trees,  there  men  learned  to  build  houses  of 
wood  ;  where  reeds  and  tules  were  abundant  and  more  easily  fash- 
ioned, they  made  their  houses  by  weaving  wattles  and  mats ;  where 
other  material  failed,  they  covered  their  houses  with  earth ;  and  such 
arts  were  developed  by  the  tribes  severally.  Scattered  iss  and  wide. 
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the  same  thoughts  came  to  all  under  the  same  conditions.  Let  us 
understand  this  by  an  example  which  has  been  brought  before  you 

at  this  session  of  the  Society.  Everywhere  tribal  man  supposed  the 
earth  to  be  flat;  nearly  everywhere  nature  clearly  marked  f^vx  the 
east  and  the  west,  the  north  and  the  south,  by  the  rising  ot  the  sun 
and  moon  and  the  motions  of  the  orbs  of  heaven.  So  man  early 
learned  to  speak  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth,  and  symbolized 
these  four  quarters  by  two  hues  crossing  eacli  other.  Thus  every 
tribe  developed  the  symbol  of  the  cross  as  a  world  symbol  of  the 
four  quarters.  Sometimes  they  added  to  this  a  sjrmbcd  for  the  zenith 
and  another  for  the  nadir,  and  rarely  they  added  a  seventh  symbol  for 
the  here  as  the  centre  of  the  world.  Now  having  a  world  symbol, 
as  a  cross,  whenever  it  was  desirable  to  express  world-wide  facts, 
this  cross  was  used  as  a  basis,  and  to  the  arms  of  the  cross  were 
added  variations  to  express  the  winds  of  the  world,  to  express  the 
gods  of  the  world,  nnd  to  express  mr^ny  other  world-wide  concepts. 
So  the  diversified  cross  everywhere  grew  into  a  Swastika,  and  the 
cross  and  its  variations  were  thus  autogenous  with  many  tribes. 
Again,  when  man  developed  picture-writing  to  some  extent,  so  that 
he  could  express  forms  with  a  little  skill,  he  learned  to  engrave 
and  to  paint  the  outlines  of  the  human  form,  sometimes  in  action, 
sometimes  standing  still,  and  sometimes  sitting  upon  the  ground. 
In  that  early  time- men  sat  squat  on  the  earth,  for  stools  and  chairs 
were  not  used,  or  rarely  used,  and  the  attitude  of  rest,  attention,  and 
contemplation  was  that  in  which  the  form  was  seated  on  the  ground. 
Buddha  is  thus  represented,  but  everywhere  among  the  North  and 
South  American  Indians  seated  figures  are  found  in  this  manner, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  that  occidental  tribes  should  be  taught  this 
method  of  representation  by  oriental  peoples;  they  ^cnrned  it  for 
themselves,  and  it  came  along  as  an  autogenous  growth  with  all  our 
tribes.  The  symbols  of  speech  were  examined,  and  it  was  said  that 
the  tong^ues  of  mankind  were  borrowed  ;  they  have  tried  to  make 
this  tribe  or  thai  come  from  the  Norsemen,  because  of  similarity  of 
speech,  or  to  represent  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel ;  they  have  tried  to 
bring  them  from  all  over  the  world,  by  inference  from  these  simi- 
larities. But  now  this  is  all  wiped  out ;  philologists  never  dream  of 
these  things  any  more  in  this  country.  The  same  is  true  of  insti* 
tutions.  When  we  found  among  the  North  American  Indians  such 
customs  and  traits  as  are  described  in  Scripture  and  in  Hebrew 
literature,  when  the  patriarchal  institutions  were  seen  among  the 
Nortli  American  Indians,  there  arose  a  large  school  of  anthropolo- 
gists which  thought  that  the  Indians  vvere  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel. 
So  as  to  their  ideas  of  decoration,  they  have  been  derived  from 
£|^t,  and  from  this  land  and  from  that  land. 
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Now  the  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this  :  Do  not  fall  into  the  same 
class  of  errors  in  interpretiiig  the  folk-lore  of  the  world ;  keep  out  of 
this  mire.  Remember  that  when  we  find  abundant  similarity,  it  is 
because  of  the  unity  tA  the  human  soul,  the  unity  of  the  human 
mind.  You  will  always  find  abundant  similarity ;  you  will  find  the 
same  inventions  here  and  everywhere.  Then  do  not  conclude  that 
you  have  found  some  far,  far  away  people  from  whom  they  have 
come,  that  they  come  from  the  Ind,  or  from  Greece  or  from  China 
or  from  Japan  ;  and  more  than  that,  do  not  believe  without  evidence 
that  the  thing  is  borrowed.  The  presumption  is  that,  when  we  can- 
not understand  the  concept  behind  a  thing,  it  is  some  world-wide 
concept  that  we  have  found  ;  and  whenever  a  thing  is  asserted  to  be 
borrowed,  it  must  be  proved  lo  be  such,  before  we  have  a  right  to 
believe  it  such.  Some  things  have  been  borrowed.  In  later  civili- 
sation, when  arts  go  through  the  world  in  printed  speech,  the  proba- 
bility of  borrowing  increases.  But  ever  bear  in  mind  that  nothing 
should  be  supposed  to  be  bonowed  until  it  is  proved  to  be  bor^ 
rowed. 

And  now  I  want  to  speak  of  two  other  things,  one  of  which  relates 
to  the  interpretation  especially  of  folk-lore  itself.  There  are  four 
stages  of  thoug^ht,  four  methods  of  explaining  things,  which  accom- 
pany language  from  savage  society  to  scientific  society.  Let  us 
imderstand  these  four  methods.  Among  the  lowest  peoples  of  man- 
kind everything  is  explained  b\-  imputation.  Let  us  see  what  that 
signifies.  The  savage  licars  a  sound,  and  it  becomes  to  huu  a 
symbol  of  a  body  or  a  bird ,  or  it  may  be  the  creaking  of  a  tree, 
and  then  he  will  impute  animal  life  to  the  tree ;  he  bears  the  tiiun^ 
der,  and  imputes  that  to  some  person,  to  some  individual,  animal 
or  human  like  faimsell  Wherever  you  take  up  North  American 
mythology,  among  aU  of  our  tribes,  you  find  that  the  chief  method 
of  interpreting  the  unknown  is  to  impute  it  to  something  like  man 
himself  —  the  method  of  interpreting  by  imputation.  He  does  not 
invent  new  beings,  but  he  gives  new  attributes,  new  characteris- 
tics, to  the  beings  that  he  does  know.  He  gives  animal  life  to  trees, 
and  in  various  ways  imputes  to  things  attributes  which  do  not  belong 
to  them.  The  sky  above  us  is  blue,  and  I  think  you  will  recognize 
that  we  sometimes  call  it  the  cerulean  firmament,  the  cerulean  solid. 
We  inherit  that  expression ;  we  know  it  is  not  a  solid  or  a  firma- 
ment, but  our  forefathers  entertained  the  idea  that  the  sl^  was  a 
solid ;  and  you  may  go  eveiywhere  among  the  North  American  In- 
dians and  find  that  it  is  a  solid  of  various  substances,  generally  of 
ice.  They  impute  solidity  to  the  sky,  and  when  they  find  crystals 
scattered  over  the  earth  thc}-  say  that  pieces  of  the  sky  have  fallen. 
When  it  rains  or  snows,  they  will  tell  you  that  the  rain  god  or  some 
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otiier  god  is  scattering  it  from  the  sky.  We  find  these  ideas  every- 
where—  in  Australia  and  in  India  ;  but  do  not  consider  that  the  idea 
is  borrowed.  The  idea  is  universal  in  one  stage  of  culture  that  the 
sky  is  a  solid,  a  blue  solid  of  some  kind,  a  firmament.  The  air  is 
unseen  and  practically  unknown  to  the  savage  mind  as  an  ambient 
transparent  fluid  ;  but  he  knows  of  the  winds  and  he  knows  of  the 
human  breath ;  so  he  interprets  the  wind  as  the  breath  of  beasts, 
especially  of  great  beasts  who  live  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth. 
Then  he  discovers  fannings  that  are  much  like  breathings,  and  he 
may  interpret  the  winds  as  the  fannings  of  great  biids.  Then  he  dis^ 
covers  that  the  air  may  be  pressed  out  of  skin  sacks,  and  that  they 
also  breathe,  and  so  he  concludes  that  winds  may  be  carried  in  sackSb 
All  of  these  are  methods  of  imputation  by  which  attributes  are 
assigned  to  various  things,  which  properly  do  not  belong  to  them. 

At  last  a  second  method  of  interpretation  arises.  By  and  by  it 
comes  to  be  discovered  that  there  is  an  error  in  the  first  interpreta- 
tion, and  then  mankind  begins  to  personify  attributes.  So  the  iiglit- 
ning  becomes  a  person  or,  as  we  say,  a  god.  So  there  is  a  rain  god 
and  a  lightning  god,  and  a  morning  god  and  an  evening  god,  and  a 
god  of  light  and  a  god  of  darkness,  and  many  other  personified 
attributes.  So  there  arises  a  vast  system  of  personified  properties, 
which  is  usually  called  mythology.  The  second  method,  then,  is  by 
personification,  the  first  is  by  imputation. 

The  third,  to  which  I  must  come  at  once  without  explnining  further, 
is  by  mjication,  making  a  thing  out  of  an  attribute,  makmg  an  abstract 
thing  into  a  subtle  material  thing  ;  and  this  follows  all  the  way  down 
to  the  present  time.  All  of  these  methods  are  found  more  or  less 
in  savagery,  but  imputation  prevails ;  in  barbarism  personification 
prevails ;  in  early  civilization  reification  is  the  more  common  error 
of  interpretation.  So  we  have  essences  and  principles  and  all  sorts 
of  abstractions  reified,  made  into  real,  material  things,  or  interpreted 
as  some  strange  metiqihysical  being  which  is  supposed  to  be  not  yet 
fully  understood.  What  is  two.'  Who  shall  explain  the  number 
two  ?  Ah,  we  have  it!  It  is  the  principle  of  duplicity.  Triplicity 
is  the  principle  by  which  the  number  three  is  explained,  multiplicity 
is  the  principle  by  which  the  many  are  explained.  Then  plants  have 
mysterious  virtues,  and  various  mysterious  principles  are  discovered 
in  all  the  world  —  mere  names  for  phenomena  not  understood.  This 
is  the  melliod  of  interpretation  by  reification. 

There  is  a  fourth.  All  the  way  down  the  history  of  mankind,  from 
the  earliest  savagery  to  the  present  time^  some  knowledge  has  been 
current ;  but  the  unknown  has  been  more  and  more  revealed  and 
knowledge  has  increased.  In  this  increase  four  great  class  of  proper- 
ties or  attributes  are  discovered :  the  properties  of  number,  the  prop- 
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erties  of  fomi,  tbe  properties  of  forc^  and  the  properties  of  genesis. 
When  we  understand  any  body  in  the  world  numerically  or  dassifi* 
tally,  formally  or  morphologically,  causally  or  dynamically,  and  genet- 

ically,  we  are  supposed  to  fully  understand  it,  and  the  mind  rests 
satisfied  with  the  knowledge ;  but  as  long  as  any  attribute  of  number, 

form,  force,  or  genesis  remains  unexplained,  the  human  mind  is 
unsatisfied  and  refuses  to  rest  in  peace.  This  is  the  scientific 
interpretation  of  the  facts,  and  depends  upon  the  true  facts.  In  the 
study  ol  fulk-lorc,  then,  we  should  endeavor  to  discover  by  wliich 
oi  the  methods  ot  interpretation  ihc  opinions  have  been  developed. 
Considered  from  this  point  of  view,  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
Folk'lore  Society  has  an  important  function  to  perform — no  less 
than  the  investigation  of  the  history  of  human  philosophy. 

J,  W,  PowtIL 

Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  ^ 
Washington,  D.  C 
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^  PLANTATION  COURTSHIP. 

II. 

IxN  an  interesting  article  iiaving  this  title,  and  printed  in  the 
number  of  this  Journal  for  April-June,  1894  (vol.  vii.  pp.  147-149), 
Mr.  F.  D.  Banks,  of  Hampton,  Va.,  made  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  social  hbtory  of  Southern  negroes,  pointing  out  that  courtship 
formerly  was  conducted  by  means  of  a  series  of  formulas.  The  sen- 
tences which  he  gave  are  mostly  of  a  high-flown  and  bombastic  char- 
acter; but  the  custom  still  survives,  and  an  additional  collection  is 
given  in  the  "  Southern  Workman,"  and  will  be  found  reproduced 
in  the  Folk-Lore  Scrap-Book  (p.  155,  below).  These  latter  formulas 
are  of  a  riddlinf;  nature,  and  it  is  observable  that  the  riddle  is  usu- 
ally put  by  the  suitor.  In  one  of  the  tales  collected  by  Mr.  Chate- 
lain,  "  Folk-Tales  of  Angola,"  No.  X.  p.  1 10,  the  youth  addresses 
the  girls  whom  he  visits  by  an  enigmatical  series  proverbial  ex* 
pressions  (vol.  vii.  p.  314).  It  would  seem  veiy  prol»ibIe  that  the 
American  custom  is  a  modification  of  the  African  one;  further 
African  collection  would  cast  light  on  this  relation. 

That  the  negro  wooer  should  put  riddles  to  the  girl  makes  the 
usage  a  curious  parallel  to  the  folk-tales  and  folk-songs  which  treat 
of  the  use  of  riddles  in  European  courtship.  In  the  first  volume  of  his 
great  work,  "  The  English  and  Scottish  Popular  Ballads,"  Protcbsor 
F.  J.  Child  has  brought  together  examples  of  the  class  of  son<?s  in 
which  a  man  is  described  as  winning  a  wife,  or  a  lady  a  iiubbaiid,  by 
guessing  riddles.  To  the  latter  class  belongs  the  ballad  of  **  The 
Elfin  Knight,"  which  an  American  version  has  been  printed  in  this 
Journal  (voL  viL  p.  228).  By  comparative  examination,  Professor 
Child  is  led  to  the  condtision  that  the  ballad  in  question  depends 
on  an  ancient  and  simple  tale,  having  originaUy  some  historical 
sequence  (see  vol.  vii.  p.  231).  But  the  negro  parallel  suggests  the 
possibility  that  the  use  of  riddles  in  courtship,  described  in  European 
folk-lore,  may  refer  to  a  primitive  custom  ;  similarly,  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  wooer  to  justify  liis  suit  by  the  performance  of  tasks,  a 
trait  familiar  in  folk-tales,  seems  to  depend  on  an  actual  usage,  in 
which  the  bridegroom  was  obliged  to  prove  his  ability  by  such 
accomplishment  At  all  events,  the  practice  is  worthy  of  attention. 
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Cyllenius  now  to  Pluto's  dreary  reign 
Conveys  the  dead,  a  lamentable  train. 

Trembling  the  spectres  glide^  and  plaintive  vent 
Thin,  hollow  screams,  along  the  deep  descent. 
As  in  the  cavern  of  some  rifted  do. 
Where  flock  nocturnal  bats,  and  birds  obscene ; 
Cluster'd  they  hang,  till  at  somp  •sudden  shock- 
They  move,  and  murmurs  run  through  all  the  rock : 
So  oowerfaig  fled  fhe  sable  heaps  of  ghosts, 
And  audi  a  acieam  fiU'd  all  the  dismal  coasts." 

PoPB*s  Hemtr's  Odyssty,  book  sdv. 

In  savagery,  in  barbarism,  and  in  civilization,  a  large  and  vitally 
important  part  of  the  rites,  customs,  and  institutions  pertaining  to 
these  planes  of  culture  has  its  basis  in  motives  arising  from  fhe  coop 
cepts  of  the  soul  and  the  psychic  phenomena  in  man  and  animals, 
current  at  these  difterent  periods. 

Many  of  the  rites,  ceremonies,  and  observances  of  deep  and  vital 
consequence  to  the  present  and  future  welfare  of  the  barbaric  Iro- 
quois depended  for  their  right  to  be  directly  on  the  concepts  held 
by  them  c  oncerning  the  nature  and  characteristics  of  the  psychic 
potenccs  quickening  their  own  persons.  Among  the  most  impor- 
tant and  interesting  of  these  observances  may  be  mentioned  the 
acts  performed  to  expel  and  drive  from  their  cabins  and  their  vicin- 
ity the  souls  of  murdered  enemies,  sorcerers,  or  of  those  who  have 
died  unnatural,  suicidal,  or  violent  deaths;  the  custom  of  performing 
acts  and  of  making  self-^kssessed  gifts  to  fulfil  the  behests  and 
requirements  of  dreams;  the  scrupulous  dispersion  of  birds  and 
animals  of  evil  portent  under  the  impression  that  tlu  ?e  represent 
through  metempsychosis  wizards  and  sorcerers ;  the  setting  apart 
unused  and  other  fnod  for  the  benefit  of  souls  subject  to  hunger; 
the  provision  made  at  burial  for  the  welfare  and  contentment  of  the 
soul  on  its  journey  to  the  land  of  disembodied  spirits,  by  furnishing 
the  corpse  with  food,  arms,  tools,  raiment,  etc. ;  the  ordinances  and 
ceremonies  required  to  discover,  and,  if  need  be,  to  destroy  the  souls 
of  sorcerers,  which  these  evil  and  sinister  persons  conceal  in  some 
place  and  in  some  object  quite  foreign  to  the  body,  as  in  a  magical 
boat  at  the  top  of  a  sky-piercing  tree,  so  that  the  destruction  of  the 
body  of  these  persons  does  not  result  in  their  death,  since  so  long 
as  its  soul  is  intact,  the  body  may  be  renewed,  even  from  a  portion  of 

^  Paper  read  at  tiie  Sixth  Annual  Meetii^;  of  the  American  FoIk>Loiie  Sode^, 
WaaUiigtoo,  D.  C,  Deoea&ber  29^  1894. 
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the  body ;  lastly,  the  barbaric  and  turbulent  annual  Dream  Feast  or 
Ceremonial,  called  Ka^nf-kwa^rMt  held  in  midwinter  and  lasting 
five  days.  All  this,  and  more  too,  becomes  matter  of  interest  and  of 
deep  import  so  soon  as  a  definite  and  dear  insight  into  the  Iroquoian 

concept  of  the  soul  is  gained. 

It  is  too  much,  of  course,  to  expect  to  find  these  psychologic  ideas 
of  the  Iroquoian  jihilosophcrs  logical  and  free  from  difficulties  and 
contradictions,  the  more  so,  since  such  concepts  amon^  the  most 
highly  cultured  races  are  far  less  positive  and  sclf-cunsistcnt  than 
they  are  usually  represented.  With  rare  exceptions,  no  one  person 
possesses  a  deiinite  and  persistent  conception  of  the  soul  and  the 
future  life, — the  idea  tA  immortality. 

According  to  the  most  common  opinion  among  Iroquoian  sages, 
man  is  endowed  with  one  sensitive  soul  which  is  the  animating  prin- 
ciple of  the  body,  and  with  one  or  more  reasonable  or  intelligent 
s  =  or  psychic  entities,  some  persons  being  reputed  at  times  to 
have  four  or  five  of  the  latter  class  at  one  and  the  same  period,  while 
at  other  times  the  same  persons  may  not  have  one  of  this  class  of 
souls. 

The  Iroquois  carefully  discriminated  between  the  soul  which  ani- 
mates the  bodv,  and  which  after  death,  it  is  claimed,  resides  in  the 
skeleton,  and  that  which  is  regarded  as  the  reasonable  and  intelli- 
gent souL  When  there  is  in  any  individual  a  superfluity  of  souls, 
they  are  those  only  which  are  endowed  with  reason  and  intelligence^ 
for  the  sensitive  or  animating  soul  is  never  duplicated. 

The  genesis  of  the  concept  of  a  soul  or  psychic  potence  in  man 
distinct  from  his  body  appears  to  be  one  of  the  earliest  in  regard  to 
the  economy  of  the  human  body.  This  dualism  of  body  and  spirit 
was,  perhaps,  partly  suggested  by  the  phenomena  of  death,  the 
cessation  of  breathing,  the  dissolution  of  the  animal  body.  Whence 
it  comes  that  in  many  languages  the  word  for  soul  is  cognate  with 
that  which  is  denotive  of  breath  or  thing  breathed, — the  absence 
of  this  from  the  body  being  the  most  striiving  and  unfailing  sign 
of  death.  Tliis  deduction  was  also  very  probably  strengthened,  if 
not  partly  suggested,  by  other  striking  phenomena  of  the  psychic 
powers  in  the  living  human  body,  —  cases  of  seeming  detachment  of 
the  intellectual  faculties,  dreams,  visions,  apparitions,  longings,  and 
desires  regarded  as  the  manifestations  of  diverse  indwelling  potences 
or  spirits.  When  once  the  Iroquois  had  discovered  in  themsdves  a 
soul,  a  living  thing,  distinct  from  the  body,  they  inferred,  in  accord"^ 
ance  with  their  subjective  philosophy,  that  not  only  they  themselves 
but  animals  also  and  things  inanimate  by  nntnre  v,-ere  endowed  with 
souls,  and  that  all  these  souls  would  exist  in  a  future  life. 

Iroquoian  psychic  philosophy  represented  the  soul  as  exceedingly 
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subtile  and  refined,  yet  material  withal,  since  it  could  be  inclosed  \ 
in  a  gouTd  bottle;  as  dark  and  sombre  like  a  shadow  in  color;  as 
possessing  the  form  of  the  body,  with  a  head,  teeth,  body,  arms,  legs, 
feet,  etc. ;  as  partially  blind  by  day  but  sharp-sighted  by  night;  ' 
as  immortal  by  some,  but  as  subject  to  death  and  even  annihilation 
by  others  ;  as  specifically  carnivorous,  but  also  eating  the  things  ' 
which  constitute  the  ordinary  food  of  the  living;  as  having  the  abil- 
ity of  uttering  sounds,  speech,  sometimes  resembling  the  whistling 
or  the  trilled  note  of  the  cricket,  and  sometimes  resembling  that 
plaintive  and  doleful  exclamation  so  largely  used  and  imitated  in 
the  chants  of  death  and  of  public  and  private  condolence  and  inoum-  j 


In  regard  to  the  state  and  condition  of  the  soul  after  death  there 
weie  several  well-defined  though  inconsistent  beliefs,  among  which 
the  following  may  be  noticed  here : — 

That  the  soul  abode  in  and  about  the  corpse,  whether  it  lay  in  the 
grave  or  on  a  scaffold,  promenading  by  night  through  the  villages, 
entering  their  lodges  and  cabins  to  share  in  the  feasts  by  eating  what 
remained  in  the  pots  ;  that  after  the  decennial  Feast  of  the  i:)L'ad  it 
remained  quiescent  and  contcntc  1,  unless  it  came  forth  to  be  rcem- 
bodied  by  being  born  again  ot  some  woman,  in  proof  o£  which  the 
Iroquoian  philosophers  adduced  the  striking  fact  of  the  remarkable 
resemblance  of  certain  living  persons  with  others  who  had  been  long 
dead ;  that  aftw  the  Feast  of  the  Dead,  the  soul,  robed  in  beautiful 
fur  mantles  and  adorned  with  bracelets  and  necklaces,  took  up  its 
journey  westward,  towards  the  setting  sun,  to  reach  the  spirit  land, 
where  each  tribe  or  nation  has  its  own  particular  village,  to  which 
the  soul  hailing  from  another  tribe  or  nation  was  not  at  all  welcome, 
and  where  the  souls  of  those  who  have  died  in  war  and  of  those  who  , 
have  committed  suicide  have  separate  villages,  since  they  are  not  ; 
permitted  to  visit  the  others,  as  they  are  feared  by  them ;  that  the  \ 
souls  apart  from  huntmg,  fishing,  and  from  being  engaged  in  the 
usual  pursuits  of  the  living,  dance  for  their  own  amusement  and  for 
the  health  of  AtaJi^"'tsik,  the  weird  Mistress  of  the  Manes ;  lastly, 
that  the  souls  of  the  decrepit  and  superannuated  and  of  infants  and  | 
small  children,  not  having  the  strength  of  body  and  limb  requisite  . 
to  make  the  long  and  trying  journey  to  the  land  of  souls,  remaun  in  \ 
the  country  where  they  have  their  own  villages ;  to  these  are  at- 
tributed the  noises  of  the  doors  and  flaps  of  their  cabins  and  lodges  i 
made  by  the  ingress  and  egress  of  these  inoffensive  souls ;  to  these 
likewise  are  attributed  the  voices  heard  of  children  hunting  birds 
and  pursuing  small  game  in  the  fields ;  these  souls,  it  is  also  claimed, 
plr\nt  corn  in  season,  using  the  abandoned  fields  of  the  living,  raising* ' 
thereon  oqskiUl-tidi  o-ni^M,  "ghost-corn,"  commonly  called  squirrel 
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eom,  Dumfra  Canadtnsis,  When  villages  with  their  stores  and 
caches  of  com  were  bunted,  the  people  took  great  pains  in  gathering 
the  parched  corn  into  a  heap  in  the  middle  of  the  burned  district  to 
be  used  by  these  feeble  and  harmless  souls  for  food. 

The  phenomena  of  dreams,  and  possibly  of  memory,  seem  to 
have  led  the  Iroquoian  philosophers  to  think  that  the  intelligent  and 
reasonable  soul  or  power  in  man  possesses  the  ability  to  leave  the 
body  and  to  return  to  it  at  will    This  view  represents  it  far  more 
independent  and  possessed  of  far  more  liberty  than  that  usually 
anord^  the  soul  among  civilized  peoples.   It  separates  itself, 
according  to  this  view,  from  the  body  at  will,  taking  flight  to  make 
excursions  wherever  it  pleases  without  ever  losing  its  bearings,  con- 
veying itself  through  the  air  over  lakes,  forests,  and  seas,  and  pene- 
trating into  the  most  inaccessible  and  barred  places.    In  making 
these  great  journeys,  it  is  checked  by  nothing,  for  it  is  spirit  and 
superhuman.    All  this  is  reasonable  and  justifiable,  for,  say  they, 
does  it  not  give  us  knowledge  of  things  far  distant  and  quite  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  body,  which  it  could  not  do  had  it  not  in  ])crson 
visited  the  objects  and  places  represented  to  us  in  dreams  and 
visions  ?  These  spontaneous  excursions  of  the  soul  are  mad^  they 
cI^m,for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  something  necessary  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  body,  and,  as  the  body  is  only  a  unit  in  the  community, 
for  the  nation  at  kurge,  as  well.  To  show  how  intimately  connected 
*  with  the  life  and  welfare  of  the  community  the  Iroquois  statesmen 
thought  the  lives  of  individuals  to  be  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  single  instance.    In  the  Len«:iie  Condolence  Council,  the 
orator,  speaking  of  the  consequences  to  the  commonwealth  at  large 
the  deaths  of  the  different  persons  and  orders  of  persons  entailed, 
says,  "But,  when  the  woman  dies,  a  long  line  (or  series)  of  persons 
fall,  and  we  are  thus  made  very  poor  by  it." 
Whence  the  soul  had  this  power  of  knowing  and  learning  what 
I  was  necessary,  and  thus  conducive^  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  the 
(  body,  no  very  self-consistent  explanation  was  attempted  by  the  oom- 
'  mon  people ;  but  among  the  ancients  and  the  sage  shamans  of  the 
j   Iroquoian  community  it  v.-af^  a  general  opinion  that  these  desires  were 
,   incited  or  superinduced  by  Tha-ny*-hya'Wd"-k(/*,  the  Sky-god  and  fast 
friend  of  man,  to  add  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  human 
race.    It  is,  therefore,  not  remarkable  or  marvellous  to  find  among 
this  people  that  the  dream  became  the  motive  and  occasion  of  elab- 
j  orate  ceremonial  and  other  observances,  the  unquestioned  and  deter- 
mining oracle  in  the  most  minute  or  most  important  civil  matters  as 
well  as  in  the  most  momentous  affiirs  of  state  and  war«  This  of 
course  was  a  logical  and  necessary  consequence  of  the  doctrine  that 
the  dream  is  a  promulgating  of  a  message  of  TktiFf^f*4ijfamit^'luF^ 
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brought  to  the  knowledge  of  man  by  the  reasonable  soul  in  the  fonn 
of  an  innate  desire  or  in  a  dream.  It  isi  therefore,  not  surprising  to 
find  word-sentences  such  as  the  following^  ka-4e'r&*'Sw&*s,  *'I  dream 
(as  a  habit)/'  but  literally,  "I  affect  myself  with  luck,  fortune"  and 
passively,  "  I  am  affected  with  luck,  fortune ; "  and,  wa^te-rii' -swOf 
*'  it  endows  with  luck,  fortune,  prosperity,"  which  is  a  descriptive 
appellation  of  a  dream.  The  noun-stem  in  both  these  sentences  is 
(hte-riC swiC ^  "luck,  fortune,  prosperity,  chance."  These  two  sen- 
tence-words show  how  intimately  the  welfare  of  the  human  race  was 
connected  with  the  phenomena  of  dreams,  in  the  conceptions  oi  tlic 
Iroqudan  people.  Hence,  it  followed  that  the  fulfilling  of  the  com- 
mands and  requirements  of  a  dream  became  seriously  the  business 
not  only  of  the  dreamer  himself,  but  also  of  the  entire  tribe  and 
nation,  because  Tka-rc^-kya-w&'^-k^,  it  is  repeated,  was  revered  as/ 
their  supreme  god  and  ancient  of  days,  and  as  a  god  ever  solicitous 
for  the  welfare  of  man,  and  it  would  have  been  regarded  as  sacri- 
lege not  to  obey  his  behests.  The  most  important  observance  held 
in  honor  of  the  dream-god,  A-V-ko^\  was  named  Ka-ni^-hwa-rd-rit 
literally,  a  driving  or  propelling  of  the  brain,  but  meaning  latterly,  to 
roar  or  mumble,  commonly  called  the  Feast  of  Dreams,  held  in  mid- 
winter and  lasting  five  days.  The  god  A-P-ko^'  was  the  messenger 
of  Tha-fiif*-hfWhwif''^o^,  and  it  is  he  who  announces  to  the  reasonable 
soul  the  commands  of  his  master. 

When  once  the  dualism  of  the  body  and  the  psychic  potence 
became  firmly  established,  it  was  consonant  with  savage  reflection 
to  regard  this  union  between  the  sensitive  soul  and  the  body  as  gen- 
eral and  persistent  through  all  bodily  change.  And  in  due  time  the 
association  of  ideas  arising  from  this  dualism  coexistent  in  the  body 
would  become  so  powerful  and  so  firmly  fixed  that  the  sight  of  a 
corpse,  yea,  even  of  a  heap  of  human  bones,  would  awaken  at  once 
the  idea  of  the  sensitive  soul  which  was  known  to  have, been  its 
tenant  during  life.  When  once  the  idea  that  the  sensitive  soul 
resided  in  the  marrow  of  the  bones,  the  most  enduring  portion  of 
the  human  body,  became  firmly  fixed,  it  was  not  difficult  to  follow  this 
with  the  further  doctrine  that  the  brain,  encased  in  the  Isrgest  bony 
structure  of  the  skeleton,  was  the  appointed  seat  and  abiding-place 
of  the  intelligent  soul  or  spirit.  The  use  of  the  war-club  and  the 
battle-axe  would  soon  decide  for  the  savage  mind  that  reason  and 
consciousness  (mind)  abide  in  the  brain,  since  a  blow  on  the  head 
from  either  arm  drove  from  the  unfortunate  one  all  reason  and  con- 
sciousness ;  hence,  it  was  also  believed  that  the  removal  of  the  brains 
from  the  head  rendered  the  sensitive  or  animating  soul  stupid  and 
implacable  and  capable  of  committing  eicesses  in  the  way  of  prey- 
ing on  the  living.  This  view  is  recognized  b  the  common  Iro- 
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quoian  tradition  that  on  the  way  to  the  land  of  disembodied  spirits 
there  dwells  a  person  called  "  Hcad-opcncr,"  Ha-sko-td'-hrd-raks,  who 
makes  it  his  business  to  take  the  brains  from  the  dend,  some  say  to 
eat  them,  others,  to  keep  them.  Both  these  views  had  their  advo- 
cates, but  the  preservaLion  of  them  is,  perhaps,  the  more  usually 
adopted,  according  as  it  does  with  several  traditions. 

Since  language,  the  product  of  continuous  developmeDt  and  the 
earliest  of  the  arts  of  the  human  mind,  can  carry  us  back  to  periods 
of  time  and  thought  to  which  no  other  kind  of  data  and  evidence 
can  bring  us,  it  may  be  wdl  to  examine  a  few  of  the  principal  words 
applied  to  their  psychic  powers  by  the  Iroquois,  thereby  to  learn  if 
possible  what  the  Iroquoian  philosophers  conceived  the  soul  or  soul- 
entity  to  be. 

The  first  to  be  considered,  and  the  one  the  most  usually  and  spe- 
cifically applied  to  the  soul,  is  t'rf  or  cndsd\  or  a'.oeriasd\  "the 
soul;  the  heart;  the  mind  considered  as  the  seat  of  sentiment,'* 
This  term  is  evidoitly  a  derivative  from  the  verb  ta'ri,  "  he  intends, 
thinks,  desires."  So  that  it  may  be  seen  at  once  that  the  heart  or 
soul  was  regarded  as  the  agent  or  seat  of  desire,  purpose^  intention, 
.  sentiment,  of  a  longing  for  something.  It  was  one  of  the  cardinal 
doctrines  of  Iroquoian  philosophy  that  the  desire  or  longing  for 
I  something  and  the  knowledge  of  things  come  to  the  human  under- 
I  standing  through  two  very  different  avenues,  —  the  one  that  of  expe- 
I  rience,  and  the  other  that  of  intuition  or  spontaneous  genesis  in  the 
/  de]:>ths  of  the  soul  ;  in  other  words,  it  was  taught  that  in  addition 
to  the  desires  and  longings  of  the  mind  which  are  in  a  measure  free 
and  voluntary,  arising  as  they  do  from  a  previous  knowledge  of  the 
good  or  .benefit  derived  from  the  object  desured,  and  so  suggested 
thereby,  the  soul  has  other  longings  and  desires  which  are  innate^ 
hidden,  spontaneous,  intuitive,  and  which  emanate  from  its  depths, 
not  through  [ircvious  knowledge,  but  by  an  innate  rapture  of  the 
soul  itself  for  objects  it  has  in  view.  The  soul  makes  these  desired 
objects  known  through  the  medium  of  dreams.  If  these  desires 
and  longings  for  things  intended  for  the  welfare  of  the  body  are  sat- 
isfied, that  is,  if  the  things  which  the  soul  desires  are  furnished  or 
supplied  to  it,  it  is  j^Icased  and  filled  with  contentment;  but  on  the 
contrary  if  these  iuu^iiigs  are  not  heeded  and  no  steps  are  taken  to 
provide  it  with  the  things  it  desires,  it  becomes  provoked  and  indig- 
nant, and  not  only  does  it  not  obtain  for  the  body  the  benefits  it 
sought  to  gain  for  it,  but  also  does  it  frequently  revolt  against  the 
body,  causing  it  diverse  diseases  and  affections,  and  even  death 
itself.  This,  in  connection  with  what  has  been  said  with  reference 
to  the  excursive  proclivities  of  the  reasonable  soul,  will  enable  us  to 
see  ia  what  way  the  verl>stem  •^•rf,  '*to  intend,  think,  desire,"  now 
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under  eonsideraticaii  became  the  basis  of  such  terms  as  fyoiUM  and 
wa-ha-tf>y9li'UH^ ^  "  I  know,  know  it/'  and  "  I  know  it,  am  aware  of 
it,  have  knowledge  of  it,  am  acquainted  with  it it  could  come  to 
mean  this  only  after  it  became  the  basis  of  a  noun  denoting  "  heart* 
souV*  for  these  verb-stems  signify  literally,  "  my  heart  or  soul  is 
upon  or  present  with  it,"  hence,  "  I  know  it ; "  wak-er'-yat,  literally, 
"  a  heart  is  in  me,"  but  meaning,  "  I  am  brave,  courageous  ; "  o-ryofl'- 
id\  or  o-ryfn'-tA\  for  iva-er-yofjf'tif ,  is  the  name  of  the  soul  as  the 
agent  or  means  of  knowledge,  the  essence  that  acquires  knowledge. 

Another  term  applied  to  the  operations  of  the  psychic  power, 
especially  the  intellectual  Acuities,  in  man,  is  the  word  ka-ni-ko^'-rd\ 
which  in  modem  speech  means  "the  mind,  the  intellect"  It  is  a 
derivative  from  the  verb«tem  -^nUkef'^^f  **  thinking,  to  think,"  which 
appears  to  be  a  reflexive  form  of  the  verb  -k^,  "to  see,"  with  the 
pluralitative  suffix  -to",  dcnotive  of  the  multiplicity  of  the  act  or 
thing  affected  by  it.  If  this  identification  be  correct^as  seems  prob- 
able, it  would  follow  that  the  mind  specifically  was  regarded  as  that 
agency,  that  power  of  the  soul,  which  could  "  see  itself,  take  cogni* 
zancc  of  itself,  know  itself,"  hence,  the  faculty  of  consciousness. 
It  is  used  to  sip;nify  the  present  thought,  the  thoughts  which  suc- 
ceed one  anot'ner,  the  liabilual  thougliL  or  cast  of  mind,  and  lastly, 
the  principle  of  thought,  that  is,  the  soul  itsdl 

The  word  €%4u^iwitt,  in  the  modem  acceptation  of  the  term, 
signifies  "  medidne^"  whether  it  be  something  used  on  account  of 
inherent  virtue,  or  it  be  something  used  accorduig  to  the  arts  of  sor- 
ceiy.  In  archaic  usage  it  is  found  to  be  a  name  of  the  soul. 
Moreover,  like  the  word  awerydsiCt  which  has  just  been  under  con- 
sideration, it  also  is  connected  with  a  verb  denotive  of  lonpfini^  or 
desire  by  the  soul.  The  verb  in  this  instance  is,  in  the  third  person 
masculine  singular,  rd-qti-no",  and  in  archaic  Huron  and  Onondaga, 
ft&-qti-n(fk^  "  he  bcc:s,  craves  it ;  supplicates  for  it,"  etc.  As  a  noun 
it  signifies  the  thing  that  is  the  agent  of  the  begging,  craving,  or 
desiring,  as  well  as  the  object  of  the  begging,  craving,  etc.  The 
agent  of  the  craving  was  the  sou],  and  the  cause  of  the  begging  or 
craving  was  the  thing  desired ;  now,  as.  the  thing  desuned  was  sought 
only  for  the  welfare  and  health  of  the  body,  for  the  curing  of  its  ills, 
the  soul  from  being  regarded, simply  as  the  craver  for  things  intended 
to  cure  finally  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  curer  as  well.  From  this 
word  oH-noi^-kwd' t  \s  derived  ofi-tuf*-kwd''-tcrd\  "medicine,"  1.  e.  the 
substance  that  cures,  that  can  cure.  Thus,  it  is  found  that  a  verb 
denoting  simply  "to  beg,  crave  ;  supplicate,"  has  by  a  normal  histori- 
cal linguistic  development  come  to  mean,  first,  the  soul,  and  then, 
medicine  or  a  curative  agency,  whether  used  firom  inherent  virtue  or 
from  some  occult  power  superinduced  by  the  arts  of  soroety. 
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These  remarks  may  add  some  interest  to  the  subject  of  the  das* 
sification  of  diseases  among  the  Iroquois.  In  their  philosophy 
diseases  were  divided  into  three  categories:  (i)  those  which  are 
natural  and  which  may  be  cured  by  natural  means  ;  (2)  those  which 
are  psychic,  having  their  ori^Mn  in  the  vindictivencss  of  the  soul  of 
the  patient,  when  it  is  provoked  to  rebel  against  the  body  bv  not 
having  supplied  to  it  the  object  or  objects  it  has  desired  for  liic  cure 
and  welfare  of  the  body,  and  which  are  remedied  simply  by  provide 
ing  the  body  betimes  with  the  things  desired  for  it  by  the  soul;  and 
(3)  those  which  are  artificial  or  caused  by  the  occult  arts  of  witch- 
Cfaft  and  sorcery  working  through  spells  and  charms,  and  which  are 
cured  by  removing  from  the  body  these  causes  of  disease.  It  is 
only  to  those  in  the  second  category  that  the  statements  in  this 
paper  are  to  be  considered  as  pertinent. 

Another  term  applied  to  the  soul  is  uq-sk^n-Ui',  "a  spectre,  [)lian- 
tom,  the  ghost  or  manes  of  a  dead  or  living  body ;  death  itself." 
Strictly  speaking,  this  term  is  applicable  to  the  sensitive  soul  only, 
and  not  to  the  intelligent  or  reasonable  soul.  The  Tuskaroras 
apply  it  to  the  apparition  of  a  sorcerer  appearing  under  the  guise  of 
his  eiiif^i^*  or  his  tutdary  etdolout  i  in  wiiat  is  conmionly  called 
an  assumed  shape:  The  word  vq^kBl'^  is  so  old  in  use  that  it 
cannot  be  analyzed  into  simpler  elements ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  is  a  form  of  the  word  uqsk^'-r?  of  the  rhotacist  Iroquoian 
dialects,  meaning  *'  bone."  Thus,  by  this  identification  of  the  words 
for  soul  and  for  bone,  it  is  shown  from  the  evidence  of  language, 
confirmed  as  it  is  by  common  tradition,  that  the  Iroquois  regarded 
the  bones  of  the  dead,  the  skeleton,  as  the  final  resting-place  of  the 
sensitive  or  animating  soul. 

A  derivative  of  this  noun  is  the  descriptive  term  ug-sJt^h'-ra'-rt, 
literally,  burned  bones,"  probably  from  the  resemblance  of  old 
bones  to  the  white  color  of  burned  bones,  but  meaning  "an  ani- 
mated skeleton,"  what  is  commonly  called  a  ghost,  having  the  power 
to  do  and  act,  but  ever  exhibiting  a  malevolent  and  sinister  disposi- 
tton  towards  mankind,  being  ^cially  and  greedily  fond  of  human 
flesh.  This  specifically  carnivorous  skeleton  ghost  or  manes  is 
thought  to  be  animated  by  the  sensitive  soul,  which  is  regarded  as 
part  and  parcel  of  the  body,  and  whose  seat  is  in  the  marrow  of  the 
bones.  It  is  this  class  of  ghost-souls  that  harassed  the  fears  of 
the  Iroquois,  for  hunting-parties,  it  is  said,  were  often  made  to  fur- 
nish victims  to  these  insatiate  camlvora. 

It  is  a  common  belief  that  these  skeleton  ghosts  dare  not  wade 
through  cold  water,  preventing  them  from  crossing  in  this  manner 
fordable  streams.  This  belief  probably  arose  from  the  fact  that 
cold  water  in  contact  with  the  body  for  a  reasonable  time  appears  to 
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affect  the  manow  of  the  bones  rather  thaa  any  other  part  of  the 
system.  This  knowledge,  it  is  claimed,  often  enaUed  persons  to 
escape  from  these  skeleton  ghosts,  by  seeking  shelter  on  an  island 
or  on  a  rock  surrounded  by  water. 

Another  term  applied  by  the  Iroquois  to  the  soul  is  the  wwd 
oU^r<y\  This  word  embodied  the  primitive  doctrine  of  metempsy- 
chosis or  the  transmigration  of  souls,  a  doctrine  which  was  evidently 
on  the  wane  when  the  Iroquois  first  came  in  contact  with  European 
people,  being  displaced  by  that  of  a  migration  to  the  land  o£  souls. 

It  was  a  belief  quite  current  among  the  Iroquois  that  every  spe- 
cies of  animals,  birds,  fish,  and  insects  had  in  the  spirit  world  a  type^ 
or  model  for  that  species,  which  was  many  times  larger  and  more 
perfect  than  any  earthly  member  of  that  species,  which  was  called 
the  ancient  or  old  one  of  that  race  of  beings.  This  prototype  was  j 
called  the  oiiir<r'  of  the  species.    This  is  confirmed  by  the  analysis  | 
of  the  term  oUir^,  It  is  a  derivative  from  the  stem  found  in  such  a  | 
sentence-word  as  yu-yd'r-?",  signifying,  "it  resembles  it;  it  looks 
like  it"   And  the  noun  means  "  what  is  typified  or  copied  ;  imitated 
in  form,"  etc.    In  modern  usage,  oia'ro"'  is  the  name  applied  to  the 
fetish  or  symbol  of  the  tutelar  spirit  or  soul  of  every  person. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  habits  of  the  owl,  the  lui  tie-dove,  and  the 
manifestation  of  extraordinary  traits  by  other  animals,  some  of  these 
creatures  were  regarded  as  the  oiiirtf^  of  sorcerers  and  witches, 
whose  chief  occupation  was  the  destruction  of  human  life  by  means 
of  their  occult  arts.  Hence  it  is  that  these  birds  and  animals  came 
to  be  regarded  as  uncanny  and  of  evil  portent.  A  sorcerer  when 
hard-pressed  could  transform  himself  into  his  oii^ro^\  or  its  represen- 
tative, /.  c.  the  soul  of  the  sorcerer  is  not  human  but  that  of  the 
ill-omened  owl,  or  other  object. 

In  confirmation  of  the  doctrine  that  every  species  of  things  had  a 
prototype  in  the  spirit  woiltl,  the  general  Iroquoian  term  for  fiesh 
may  be  cited.  This  word  is  oieyon'iti.  It  is  a  derivative  of  the 
word  now  under  discussion,  namely,  mi^n^\  meaning,  as  was  found, 
the  type  or  copy,  the  soul,  the  self.  The  noun  okr^til  means  the 
substance  of  the  soul  or  belonging  to  the  soul,  i.  e,  what  b  in  the 
form  of  the  type  aoul. 

In  connection  with  this  word  oid'ro^\  it  may  be  interesting  to  know 
that  the  expression  ru-tci rA'-n^^y  "  it  duns,  requires  pay  from,  him,"  is 
used  in  reference  to  the  supposed  necessity  of  making  a  feast  to  the 
oia'ro"',  as  a  tutelary  or  guardian  spirit. 

Thus,  we  have  a  very  summary  view  of  the  Iroquoian  concept  of 
the  human  soul.  We  have  learned  that  the  supposed  excursive 
faculty  of  the  soul,  and  the  striking  fact  that  it  departed  from  the 
body  at  death,  when  loving  eyes  and  anxious  hearts  watched  the 
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dissolution  of  all  that  was  earthly  of  some  dear  one,  have,  as  they 
have  other  people,  inspired  the  Iroquois  with  the  belief  that  the 
departing  soul  or  spirit  was  taking  up  its  journey  to  some  other 
home. 

In  this  watching  with  fear  and  hope  beside  the  couch  of  dying 
friends  and  Ym  %ve  may  find  the  occasion  and  birthplace  of  the  idea 

of  immortality;  and,  so  long  as  love  kisses  the  lip*?  of  deith,  so  long 
will  the  angel  Hope  hang  the  fadeless  garland  of  immortality  on  the 
tombs  of  our  dead. 

y.  N.  B.  Hewitt. 

WASHnCOTON,  D.  C  ^ 
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A  NOTE  ON  ANCIENT  MEXICAN  FOLK-LORE* 

« 

Our  knowledge  of  the  superstitions,  omens,  and  fabulous  monsters 
of  ancient  Mexican  folk-lore  is  mostly  derived  from  the  writings  of 
Fray  Bernardino  de  Sahagun.  This  gifted  Franciscan  friar,  a  na- 
tive of  Old  Spain,  and  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Salamanca, 
went  to  Mexico  in  1529,  —  a  few  years  after  the  Conquest. 

Having  a  natural  tendency  to  investigation  and  research,  and  led 
by  the  desire  to  olitain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  ancient  super- 
stitions of  the  Indians  in  order  to  detect  all  lingering  trace  of  them 
and  root  them  out  effectually,  the  Spanish  monk  carefully  noted 
every  fact  of  the  kind  that  he  could  draw  out  of  the  Indians  them* 
selves  or  that  came  under  his  notice.  **For  how,"  he  exclaims* 
"are  we  priests  to  preach  against  idolatrous  practices,  superstitious 
observances,  abuses  and  omens,  if  we  are  not  acquainted  with  these  ? 
If  we  remain  m  ignorance  of  the  roots  of  idolatrous  rites,  they  can 
be  practised  in  our  presence,  and  we  are  not  able  to  understand  them 
and  may  even  excuse  them  as  some  do,  thinking  they  are  merely 
silly  or  childish  observances." 

It  thus  came  about  that  Fray  Bernardino  collected  much  valuable 
material  and  wrote  some  interesting  chapters  on  native  supersti- 
tions.  From  these  I  have  drawn  the  following  data,  giving  as  often 
as  possible  literal  translations  of  the  quaint  and  simple  narratives. 

The  friar  relates  that :  "  In  former  times,  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards,  the  natives  of  Mexico  believed  in  many  signs  by  which 
they  could  foretell  the  future.  It  was  considered  an  evil  omen  when 
the  cries  of  wild  beasts  or  strange  hummini^  sounds  were  heard  at 
night,  for  these  betokened  misfortune  and  di.sasLcr,  death  or  enslave- 
ment, to  some  member  of  a  household.  When  such  sounds  had 
been  heard  it  was  customary  to  consult  one  of  the  soothsayers  or 
diviners  called  Tonalpouleque,  who  knew  how  to  interpret  these 
omens.  He  consoled  and  cheered  the  person  who  consulted  him  in 
the  following  manner,  saying : — 

"  *  My  poor  little  son,  thou  hast  come  to  seek  the  reason  of  the 
omen  that  has  come  to  thee,  and  desirest  to  look  into  the  mirror  that  * 
contains  the  explanation  or  elucidation  of  what  alarms  thee.  Know 
that  this  omen  betokens  adversity  and  hardship,  and  that  thou  wilt 
have  to  encounter  poverty  and  misery.  It  is  not  because  I  tell  thee 
this  that  thou  art  to  believe  it,  but  because  such  has  been  said  and 
written  by  oui  elders  and  fuiciathers. 

'"Perhaps  he  by  whom  we  live  is  angry  with  thee  and  does  not 

^  Paper  read  at  the  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Folk-Lore  Sodet)', 
Wailiington,  D.     December  29, 1895. 
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desire  that  thou  shouldst  continue  to  live.  Await,  however,  with 
courage  what  is  about  to  befall  thee,  for  so  it  is  written  in  the  books 
that  we  use  for  interpreting  omens  to  those  to  whom  they  befall  It 

is  not  I  who  am  causing  thee  terror  or  fear,  but  it  is  the  Lord  God 
himself  who  has  desired  that  this  should  happen  to  thee.  And  thou 
art  not  to  put  blame  upon  the  animal,  because  it  is  ignorant  of  what 
it  does  and  lacks  reason  and  understanding.  Unfortunate  man ! 
thou  must  blame  no  one,  for  these  unforeseen  disasters  belong  to 
the  sign  under  which  thou  wast  born,  and  it  is  only  the  verification 
of  the  curse  of  thy  sign  of  nativity.  Take  courage,  for  thou  art 
compelled  to  undergo  the  expci  iencc  !  Take  iieart  to  bear  ii,  and 
meanwhile  weep  and  do  penance !  Take  heed  now  of  what  I  shall 
tell  thee  to  do  in  order  to  remedy  thy  miserable  condition.  Do  pen- 
ance and  make  preparations  for  the  offering  that  thou  art  obliged  to 
make  Fetch  paper  and  buy  white  incense  and  gum  and  the  other 
things  that  thou  knowest  to  be  necessary  for  this  offering.  When 
thou  hast  provided  all  that  b  necessary,  come  to  me  on  such  and  such 
a  day  that  is  opportune  for  making  the  offering  to  the  god  of  fire. 
Come  to  me,  for  it  is  I  who  will  arrange  and  distribute  the  papers 
and  the  rest  in  the  proper  way  and  in  the  proper  places.  It  is  I  also 
who  must  go  and  set  fire  to  them  in  thy  dwelling.'  " 

The  authenticity  of  the  above  discourse  is  unquestionable,  and  it 
gives  us  a  glimpse  ot  ancient  Mexican  life  that  is  full  of  human 
interest.  In  order  to  complete  the  picture,  I  am  tempted  to  trans- 
late in  full  the  fine  and  thoughtful  harangue  contained  in  a  subse- 
quent chapter  of  Sahagun's  work. 

This  chapter  tells  of  a  bird  named  Oactli,  or  Oacton,  that  sang  in 
two  different  ways,  according  to  which  the  omen  was  either  good  or 
bad.  When  it  sang  the  song  of  evil  portent,  travelers  who  heard  it 
bowed  their  heads  and  walked  in  silence  and  fear,  for  they  knew  that 
some  of  them  would  fall  ill,  die  speedily,  or  be  taken  prisoner  by  the 
people  to  whose  land  they  were  going.  If  the  travellers  belonged  to 
the  class  of  merchants  they  said  to  each  other :  "Some  evil  is  going 
to  come  to  us :  the  rising  of  a  river  may  carry  us  or  our  merchan- 
dise away,  or  we  may  fall  in  the  hands  of  robbers ;  .  .  .  perhaps  we 
may  be  eaten  by  wild  beasts,  or  we  may  meet  with  hostilities."  Where- 
upon their  chie^  walking  amongst  them,  began  to  cheer  and  console 
them,  and  pronounce  the  following  discourse  as  he  walked  along : 

*'  Sons  and  brothers :  it  is  not  proper  that  you  should  become  sad 
and  frightened,  for  we  all  knew  very  well  when  we  left  our  homes  that 
sudi  calamities  might  befall  us.  We  knew  that  we  were  about  to  offer 
ourselves  to  death,  and  we  saw  the  tears  and  lamentatbns  of  our  rela- 
tives who  gave  us  to  understand  that  they  also  thought  it  possible 
that  in  some  mountain  or  cafion  we  might  leave  our  bones,  spUl  our 
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blood,  and  sow  our  hairs.  Now  the  omen  has  come  to  us,  and  it  is 
not  proper  that  any  one  should  be  faint-hearted,  as  though  he  mre  a 
timid,  weak  woman.  Let  us  prepare  to  die  like  men.  Let  us  pray 
to  our  Lord  God,  and  do  not  indulge  in  surmises,  for  if  anything  is  to 
happen  to  us  we  shall  soon  know  it  from  actual  experience.  It  will 
be  time  for  us  to  weep  then  :  meanwhile  think  of  our  glory  and  fame, 
and  of  what  we  owe  to  our  superiors  and  predecessors,  the  noble  and 
estimable  merchants  from  whom  we  descend.  For  we  are  not  the 
first,  nor  shall  we  be  the  last,  to  whom  these  misfortunes  happen : 
many  before  and  many  after  us  will  find  themselves  in  the  same 
position,  therefore  take  courage,  my  sons,  and  be  bxave  men/* 

In  order  to  avert  the  impending  disaster  certain  rites  were,  how- 
ever, observed  when  they  prepared  to  camp  that  night,  wherever  it 
might  happen  to  be.  Uniting  all  their  travellers'  stafis,  they  tied 
them  in  a  bundle  and  called  this  the  image  of  the  god  of  the  mer- 
chants, Yacatecuhtli.  In  front  of  this  bundle  of  staffs,  they  then 
drew  blood  from  their  ears  with  great  humility  and  reverence. 
Piercing  their  tongues,  they  passed  twigs  of  willow  through  them, 
and  offered  these,  covered  with  blood,  to  the  bundle.  This  was  in 
token  of  their  resolution  to  bear  in  patience  any  evil  that  their  god 
might  inflict  upon  them.  Having  performed  this  act  of  submission, 
they  sought  to  dismiss  the  matter  from  their  minds  and  to  meet 
their  fate  calmly,  —only  some,  who  were  timid,  continued  to  medi- 
tate  upon  it  in  fear. 

Besides  the  Oacton  there  were  other  birds  whose  songs  foretold 
misfortune. 

The  nocturnal  screeching  of  an  owl  in  the  vicinity  of  a  dwelling 
betokened  the  approach  of  death  or  disaster  to  one  or  more  of  1L5 
inmates,  and  this  superstition  lingers  on  in  Mexico  to  the  present 
day.  Indian  women  there  are  still  stricken  with  terror,  and  trem- 
ble, when  a  certain  kind  of  bird  alights  on  their  huts  and  sings,  and 
they  employ  every  means  to  scare  it  away,  for  husbands  regard  its 
appearance  as  proof  of  their  wives'  infidelity. 

A  small  owlet  was  named  the  messenger  of  the  "  lord  of  the  land 
of  the  dead,"  and  it  was  supposed  to  spend  its  time  flying  to  and  fro 
between  both  worlds.  It  announced  coming  death  by  screaming  on 
the  roof  and  scratching  with  its  claws.  But  the  Mexicans  had  devised 
two  sentences  containing  words  of  abuse  addressed  to  the  owlet,  one 
formula  for  the  use  of  men,  the  other  for  women,  and  by  pronoun- 
cing these  death  and  disaster  could  be  averted. 

It  was  considered  very  unlucky  when  a  weasel  or  a  rabbit  entered 
one's  house,  and  we  are  told  that  when  a  weasel  crossed  the  path  of 
an  Indian  bis  hair  actually  stood  on  end,  and  he  shook  and  even 
fainted  with  fear,  for  it  betokened  speedy  death. 
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A  series  of  peculiar  observ^ances  was  performed  when  a  certain  in- 
sect named  Pinavistli  enten  l  a  dwelling.  This  insect  is  curiously 
described  as  resembling  a  sintler  in  form,  but  being  of  the  size  of  a 
mouse.  It  was  smooth  and  had  no  hairs  on  its  thick  body,  and  wai> 
partly  red  and  partly  black  or  dark.  Its  entrance  into  a  house  waa 
a  bad  omen,  but  this  was  counteracted  by  the  following  ceremonies : 
A  cross  directed  to  the  four  quarters  was  drawn  on  the  floor,  and  the 
insect  was  taken  and  placed  in  its  centre.  Spitting  on  it,  the  man 
asked  it  the  following  question  :  "  Why  hast  thou  come  ?  I  want  to 
know,  why  hast  thou  corae.^"  Then  he  watched  to  see  in  what 
direction  the  inflect  would  move.  If  it  went  to  the  north,  he  became 
convinced  that  it  was  a  sign  that  be  was  to  die  ;  but  if  it  took  an- 
other direction,  he  believed  that  some  other  misfortune,  of  minor 
importance,  was  about  to  befall  him.  So  he  said  to  the  insect:  "Go 
thy  way,  I  do  not  care  about  thee,"  etc.,  and  then  he  took  it  to  a 
cross-road  and  left  it  there.  Some  Indians  treated  it  differently,  and, 
seizing  it,  iirst  passed  a  hair  through  its  body  and  attached  it  to  a 
stick,  leaving  it  hanging  until  the  next  day.  If  it  had  then  disap- 
peared, they  suspected  that  some  harm  was  about  to  befall  them. 
But  if  it  was  still  there  they  were  consoled,  and  after  spitting  or 
sprinkling  some  pulque  on  the  insect,  thus  making  it  intoxicated, 
they  felt  assured  that  the  omen  signified  nothing. 

A  meeting  with  this  same  insect  was  not  always  unlucky,  for 
under  certain  circumstances  it  meant  that  he  who  saw  it  was  about 
to  receive  a  present  of  something  good  to  eat. 

It  does  not  strike  one  as  particularly  strange  that  it  was  considered 
alarming  and  unlucky  when  a  skunk  entered  a  dwelling ;  it  was,  how- 
ever, thought  a  fatal  omen  only  when  the  animal  was  a  female  and 
brought  forth  her  young  in  some  hidden  comer  of  the  habitation. 

It  b  curious,  however,  to  learn  that  parents  admonished  their  chil- 
dren to  close  their  lips  tightly  and  never  to  expectorate  with  signs 
of  disgust  when  they  smelled  a  skunk,  however  strong  the  odor 
might  be,  for  it  was  believed  that  if  they  did  so  their  hair  would 
turn  suddenly  white. 

When  ants  made  a  nest  in  a  dwelling  it  was  considered  a  sign 
that  some  envious  or  malicious  person  had  placed  them  there  with 
the  evil  purpose  of  thus  bringing  misfortune  to  the  household. 

The  presence  of  a  frog  or  of  a  mouse  was  accounted  for  in  the  same 
way,  and  in  such  cases  it  was  customaiy  to  consult  the  soothsayers 
or  diviners  without  delay  and  obtain  charms  from  them  that  would 
counteract  the  evil  charm. 

The  ancient  Mexicans  bdieved  in  a  series  of  strange  apparitions 
or  phantasms  that  r\re  enumerated  ainl  described  by  the  Franciscan 
friar.   He  relates  tliat  the  Indians  regarded  these  as  mere  illusions 
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created  by  Tezcatlipoca,  an  imaginary  personage  whose  name  means 
**  smoking  mirror/'  and  who  has  been  identified  by  some  writers  as 
the  moon  or  as  a  god  of  the  night  Although  their  appearance  was 
an  ill  omen,  brave  men  did  not  fear  them,  but  boldly  attacked  and 
seized  them,  and  haxing  them  in  their  power  extorted  presents  from 
them,  consisting  of  the  thorny  points  of  the  agave  leaves.  These 
magic  gifts  endowed  their  possessor  with  strength  and  bravery,  and 
insured  his  capturing  as  many  prisoners  as  the  phantom  gave  him 
thorns. 

Thus  while  the  apparition  of  a  phantasm  betokened  death  and 
misfortune  to  the  timid,  it  offered  the  brave  an  opportunity  for  pro- 
curing st^iematuial  favors. 

The  strangest  of  all  the  phantasms  described  is,  perhaps,  the 

Youaltepoztli,  literally,  "the  night  hatchet  or  axe."  It  manifested 
itself  by  causing  loud  intermittent  sounds  resembling  those  pro- 
duced by  the  blows  of  an  axe  in  splittino^  wood.  These  ominous 
sounds  were  audible  at  dead  of  night  in  the  mountains,  and  in- 
spired terror,  for  they  were  said  to  be  illusions  produced  by  Tez- 
catlipoca  in  order  to  frighten  and  mock  those  who  were  out  in  the 
dark.  When  a  brave  man  heard  Lheni,  instead  of  taking  to  flight, 
he  followed  the  sound  of  the  blows,  and  as  soon  as  he  perceived  a 
semblance  to  a  human  figure  he  quickly  ran  towards  it  and  seized  it 
firmly.  But  it  was  not  easy  to  do  so,  for  the  phantom  ran  to  and 
fro  for  a  long  time.  At  last  it  pretended  to  be  worn  out  and  stood 
still,  waiting  for  its  pursuer,  who  perceived  that  the  spectre  bore  the 
semblance  of  a  man  without  a  head.  Its  neck  was  like  a  trunk  of  a 
tree  that  has  been  cut,  and  its  chest  was  wide  open  and  had  at  each 
side  what  was  like  a  small  swinging  door  that  opened  and  shut  as 
the  phantom  ran.  When  these  doors  closed  and  met  they  produced 
the  strange  sounds  Uke  hollow  blows. 

Now  if  the  man  in  pursuit  was  a  brave  warrior  or  priest,  he  looked 
into  the  opening,  and  perceiving  the  heart  of  the  phantom  introduced 
his  hand  and  seized  it  as  though  he  would  tear  it  out  With  this 
in  his  grasp  he  demanded  strength  and  bravery  or  riches,  for  it 
was  in  the  power  of  Tezcatlipoca  to  grant  anything  that  was  asked 
for,  although  he  did  not  dispense  his  favors  equally. 

The  phantom  responded  to  the  dem?.nd  by  sr^vin^,  "Brave  and 
courteous  friend,  release  me,  what  dost  thou  wish  ?  what  dost  thou 
desire  me  to  give  thee?"  The  man  replied,  "I  shall  not  release 
thee,  for  I  have  captured  thee."  Whereupon  the  phantom  offered 
him  one  agave  thorn,  saying,  "  Here  is  a  thorn,  release  me."  But  he 
who  grasped  the  phantom,  if  sufficiently  brave,  did  not  content  him- 
self with  one,  but  only  relinquished  his  hold  when  he  had  obtained 
three  or  four  of  these  giftA,  These  Insured  his  capturing  as  many 
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prisoners  in  war,  and  since  militaiy  honors  depended  upon  the  tak- 

ing  of  prisoners,  the  man  thus  secured  for  himself  and  ^ined  from 
the  phantom  future  honors,  riches,  and  the  insignia  of  brave  war- 
riors. 

Padre  Sahagun  also  relates  that  some  less  courageous  men  simply 
tore  out  the  heart  ol  llic  spectre  without  speakuig  to  it,  and  then 
fled  at  full  speed,  hiding  and  keeping  the  heart  with  great  care  and 
wrapping  and  tying  it  up  in  cloths.  On  the  following  morning  they 
unfolded  these  and  examined  the  contents.  If  they  found  au$pi> 
clous  signs,  such  as  one  or  two  thorns  or  bird's  down  or  cotton,  they 
knew  that  it  meant  good  fortune  and  prosperity.  If  they  found 
charcoal  or  a  piece  of  dirty  rag  it  meant  misery  and  bad  luck. 

When  the  phantasm  of  the  night  hatchet  was  heard  by  a  coward, 
who  did  not  attempt  to  chase  or  follow  it,  he  was  filled  with  terror 
at  the  evils  that  were  about  to  befall  hira  on  account  of  the  terrible 
omen. 

The  malignant  night  spirit  Tezcatlipoca  sometimes  assumed  the 
form  of  a  skunk,  and  the  odor  of  this  animal  was  then  attributed  to 
him.  It  also  took  the  shape  of  a  coyote^  and  stood  in  the  pathway  of 
travellers  in  threatening  attitudes  in  order  to  terrorize  them.  Some- 
times it  was  seen  at  night  under  the  form  of  a  corpse  prepared  for 
hurial,  that  wailed  and  sobbed.  If  any  one  was  brave  enough  to 
approach  this  spectre  and  clutch  at  it,  he  would  find  himself  grasp- 
ing a  j)iece  of  sod  or  earth. 

Another  nocturnal  phantasm  was  a  human  skull  that  suddenly 
leapt  up  to  one's  knee,  and  then  followed  behind,  producing  a  hollow 
sound  as  it  bounded  along.  Sahagun  relates  that  when  an  Indian 
heard  thte  awful  sound  he  fled  in  terror,  but  it  followed  and  ran 
when  he  ran,  and  halted  when  he  halted.  If  he  attempted  to  seize 
it,  it  sprang  to  one  side  and  eluded  him,  so  tbat  at  last,  worn  out 
with  fatigue  and  terror,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  chase  and  fly 
to  his  house. 

The  apparition  of  a  small  female  dwarf  at  night  was  a  presage  of 
misfortune  or  death.  This  spectre  is  described  as  having  long  loose 
hair  to  its  waist  and  as  waddling  along  like  a  duck.  It  also  evaded 
the  pursuer  and  vanished  and  reappeared  unexpectedly. 

Finally,  there  were  spectres  without  licads  or  feet  that  rolled 
along  the  ground  uttering  moans  like  a  person  in  agony.  If  these 
were  pursued  and  seized,  they  also  bought  thdr  release  by  giving 
agave  thorns  and  favors  to  their  courageous  victor. 

In  reviewing  these  spectral  apparitions,  it  is  extremely  interesting 
to  trace  in  ancient  Mexican  folk-lore  the  familiar  idea  that  super- 
natural forms  could  be  vanquished  and  made  to  bend  to  the  will  of 
any  one  daring  enough  to  approach  them  without  fear. 
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I  will  now  pass  on  to  an  account  of  some  of  the  fabulous  and 
monstrous  animals  that  were  supposed  to  inhabit  the  dqiths  of  the 
tropical  forests,  where  they  lay  in  wait  for  human  prey.   The  most 

strikingly  strange  and  original  of  all  of  these  is  the  small  aquatic 
monster  to  whom  Sahagun  in  his  eleventh  book  devotes  the  following 
quaint  chapter  that  I  will  translate  in  full :  — 

"There  is  an  unheard-of  animal  in  this  country  that  lives  in  the 
water  and  is  called  the  Ahuizotl.  Its  size  is  that  of  a  small  dog ;  its 
hair  is  very  slippery  and  short,  it  has  small  pointed  ears,  and  its 
body  is  black  and  smooth.  It  has  bands  and  feet  like  a  monkey, 
and  a  long  tail  at  the  extremity  of  which  there  is  what  is  like  a 
human  hand.  It  lives  in  the  deep  sources  of  water,  and  when  any 
human  bemg  approaches  the  banks  of  the  water  in  the  depths  of 
which  it  lives,  it  seizes  him  with  the  hand  at  the  end  of  its  tail, 
drags  him  under  the  water  to  the  bottom  of  the  pool.  Then  it 
creates  a  tempest  in  the  water,  and  this  becomes  agitated  and  forms 
waves  that  break  against  the  banks  producing  white  foam.  Then 
many  fishes  and  frogs  ascend  from  the  depths  to  the  surface  of  the 
water  and  create  a  great  disturbance  there.  He  who  was  thus 
dragged  down  dies,  and  after  a  few  days  his  body  is  cast  up  by  the 
waves,  and  is  found  to  be  without  eyes,  without  teeth,  and  without 
nails,  for  all  these  were  taken  from  him  by  the  Ahuizotl.  The  body 
itself  exhibits  no  wounds,  but  is  all  covered  with  bruises  or  livid 
spots.  No  person  dared  to  touch  such  a  drowned  body.  The 
priests  were  immediately  informed  of  its  presence,  for  they  were  the 
only  ones  who  were  deemed  worthy  to  touch  it.  They  fetched  it 
and  carried  it  on  a  litter  with  great  reverence,  and  buried  it  in  one 
of  the  oratories  called  Ayauhcalco  —  literally  house  in  or  surrounded 
by  water.  For  it  was  said  that  the  Tlalocs  (or  rain-gods)  had  sent 
his  soul  to  the  terrestrial  paradise.  They  adorned  the  litter  with 
mace-reeds,  and  it  was  preceded  by  musicians  playing  on  flutes.  If, 
by  chance,  any  layman  tried  to  lift  such  a  corpse  from  the  water,  he 
was  sure  to  drown  also  or  to  become  a  victim  to  gout. 

It  was  believed  that  such  a  death  occurred  for  one  of  two  reasons : 
either  the  deceased  had  been  very  good,  and  therefore  the  rain-gods 
desired  his  company  in  the  terrestrial  paradise;  or  he  had,  perchance, 
certain  precious  stones  in  his  possession.  This  would  give  offence 
to  the  rain-gods,  who  do  not  wish  that  persons  should  possess  pre- 
cious stones,  and  for  this  reason  they  may  have  killed  him  in  anger, 
but  nevertheless  taken  him  to  the  terrestrial  paradise.  The  rela- 
tives of  such  a  dead  person  found  consolation  in  knowing  that  he 
was  with  the  gods  in  the  said  paradise,  and  that  through  him  they 
were  to  become  rich  and  prosperous  in  this  world.  The  surviving 
relatives  also  had  another  supentitioD^  and  imagined  that  then* 
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parent  might  pray  that  some  of  them  should  join  him  in  the  terres- 
trial paradise.  In  the  dread  of  also  being  drowned  or  killed  by  light- 
nings they  avoided  bathing  as  much  as  possible. 

It  was  said  that  this  monstrous  animal  resorted  to  an  artifice,  in 
order  to  capture  men  when  a  long  time  had  elapsed  without  his  hav- 
ing taken  any.  He  united  a  great  number  of  fish  and  frogs,  and 
caused  them  to  jump  and  move  about  the  surface  of  the  water  close 
to  his  hiding-place.  Attracted  by  these,  the  covetous  fishermen 
approached  and  cast  their  nets.  Then  the  Aiiuizotl  captured  one  of 
them,  drowned  him  and  carried  him  to  his  subterranean  watery  cave. 

This  small  monster  also  employed  another  stratagem  for  the  same 
purpose  when  he  had  not  taloen  any  human  victim  for  a  long  time. 
He  placed  himself  at  the  edge  of  his  pond»  and  began  to  weep  and 
cry  like  a  child.  The  passer-by  hearing  this  was  deceived,  and  when 
he  approached  the  edge  of  the  water  he  was  seized  by  the  hand  at 
the  end  of  the  tail,  drac^cred  down,  and  Carried  to  the  cave  of  the 
Ahuizotl,  who  killed  him  there. 

It  was  also  said  that  whoever  perceived  this  monster  and  was  not 
filled  with  consternation  at  the  sight,  and  was  not  attacked  by  the 
animal,  was  sure  to  die  soon. 

It  is  rdated  that  an  old  woman  who  went  to  fetch  water  once 
caught  such  an  animal,  put  it  Into  her  jug,  covered  this  with  her 
petticoat,  and  carried  it  to  show  It  to  the  chieftains  of  the  village. 
They  told  her  that  she  had  committed  a  sin  in  doing  this,  for  the 
animal  was  a  subject  and  a  friend  of  the  rain-gods.  She  was  then 
ordered  to  carry  it  back  to  the  place  where  she  had  found  it." 

The  identification  of  this  monster  with  some  living  animal  whose 
fear -inspiring;  and  mysterious  habits  gave  rise  to  these  fabulous 
accounts  is  a  task  to  be  referred  to  zoologists.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  one  of  Montezuma's  predecessors  bore  the  name  of  this  animal, 
there  exist  numerous  pictures  of  it,  employed  to  express  the  name 
of  the  Mexican  chieftain. 

In  these  the  Ahuizotl  is  usually  represented  as  a  smooth,  rat4ike 
animal,  with  a  long  prehensile  tail  It  is  invariably  accompanied  by 
the  conventional  sign  for  water,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  the  fabulous 
human  hand  at  the  end  of  the  monster's  tail  in  any  picture  known. 
The  most  remarkable  and  interesting  representation  of  the  Ahuizotl 
probably  in  existence  is  its  effigy  carved  in  stone  belonEcing  to  the 
Uhde  Collection  of  Mexican  Antiquities  now  in  the  Royal  Ethnograph- 
ical Museum  at  Berlin.  It  answers  precisely  to  the  above  descrip- 
tion of  the  size  and  appearance  of  the  monster,  and  is  represented 
as  crouching  on  a  large  smooth  coil  formed  by  its  long  thick  tail. 
The'symbol  for  water  Is  carved  on  Its  hack  and  around  the  edge  of 
the  square  base  on  which  the  animal  and  its  coil  rests.  Theie  is  no 
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sign  of  the  hand,  nor  is  the  end  of  the  tail  visible.  It  is  barely 
possible  that  it  ivas  carved  on  the  comer  of  the  slab  that  is*  unfor* 
tunately,  broken  o£F.    It  seems  more  likely,  however,  that  the 

animal  was  supposed  to  conceal  it  while  lying  in  wait  and  that  the 
sculptor  intentionally  avoided  defining  the  length  of  the  monstrous 
tail. 

I  will  now  give  a  translation  nf  a  curious  chapter  on  "A  water 
serpent  that  is  very  monstrous  in  its  ferocious  deeds." 

"There  is  a  serpent  in  this  country  that  is  called  the  Acoatl  or 
Tlilcoatl  (literally,  water  snake  or  black  snake).  It  lives  in  the  water 
or  in  the  mire  and  Is  very  long.  Its  girth  is  as  much  as  a  man*s 
arms  can  reach  about  He  has  a  great  head  at  the  back  of  which 
are  beardlike  appendages  like  thoie  of  the  barbel,  a  fresh-water 
Rsh.  It  is  shiny  black,  has  blazing  eyes  and  a  bifurcated  (alL  It 
lives  in  caverns  and  sources  deep  under  the  water,  and  eats  fishes. 
By  means  of  its  breath  it  has  the  power  of  sucking  towards  itself 
from  afar  fishes,  and  even  persons  whom  it  drowns  in  the  water  and 
then  cats.  In  order  to  capture  human  beings,  this  serpent  employs 
a  remarkable  stratagem.  Close  to  its  watery  abode  it  excavates  a 
small  pool  of  about  the  size  of  a  basin.  Then  it  catches  some  large 
fish,  such  as  barbels,  etc.,  in  the  deep  caverns  and  carries  them  in  its 
mouth  to  the  small  pool  Before  throwing  them  into  it  this  monster 
raises  its  head  and  looks  about,  then  he  returns  to  fetch  more  fish. 
Some  Indians  who  are  bold  take  advantage  of  its  absence^  catch  the 
fish  that  are  in  the  small  pond,  and  run  away  with  them.  When  the 
serpent  returns  and  sees  what  has  happened  it  lifts  itself  erect  upon 
its  tail  and  looks  about  in  all  directions.  It  can  perceive  the  fugi- 
tive even  at  a  great  distance,  and  can  also  scent  his  track.  With  the 
rapidity  of  an  arrow  it  darts  after  him,  seeming  to  fly  over  the 
grasses  and  bushes.  Having  reached  him  it  twists  itself  tightly 
about  his  neck  and  introduces  ihe  ends  o£  its  biturcatcd  tail  into  the 
man's  nostrils,  or  another  opening  of  his  body.  Then  it  tightens 
itself  around  the  body  of  he  who  stole  the  fishes  and  kUls  him. 

"If  this  man  be,  however,  wdl  advised,  he  kK>ks  about  for  a  hol- 
low tree  close  by  before  he  ventures  to  take  the  fishes.  On  running 
away  he  hides  in  this  hollow,  and  the  serpent  winds  itself  around  the 
tree  and  tightens  its  coils  so  violently  that  it  dies.  Then  the  man 
escapes. 

"The  serpent  has  also  another  method  for  killing  those  who  pass 
by  its  haunt.  It  comes  out  on  the  bank  of  the  water  and  spits  its 
venom  at  the  passer-by,  who  falls  to  the  ground  as  though  intoxi- 
cated. Then  the  serpent  sucks  its  victim  towards  it  with  a  power- 
ful breath,  and,  notwithstanding  its  convulsions,  seizes  it  in  its  fangs, 
drags  it  into  the  water,  and  devours  it  there.*' 
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Many  who  are  present  are  undoubtedly  familiar  with  the  name 
Quetzalcoatl*  the  feathered  or  plumed  serpent,  as  that  of  a  mydiical 
personage  of  If  exicaa  history.  Others  have  probably  seen  some  of 
the  stone  effigies  of  a  oofled  serpent,  covered  with  feathers,  that 
abound  in  collections  of  Mexican  antiquities.  Few  will,  however, 
be  aware  that  the  existence  of  a  plumedserpent  was  actually  believed 
in  by  the  ancient  Mexicans.  Sahagun  preserves  the  following  de- 
scription. 

"There  is  another  serpent  that  is  named  Quetzalcoatl,  and  it 
abounds  in  the  hot  bn  ls  and  province  of  Totonacapan  (Guatemala), 
it  is  of  ab  nit  tic  same  medium  size  as  a  water-snake.  It  is  called 
Quetzalcoatl  because  it  grows  feathers  of  the  same  kind  as  the  pre- 
cious tail-feathers  of  the  Quetzal  bird.  His  neck  is  covered  with 
small  light  green  ie^ithers  (called  tzinitzcan)  and  its  breast  is  red. 
His  tail  and  rings  are  covered  with  blue  feathers  like  those  of  the 
XiuhtototL  This  serpent  rarely  appears  and  it  is  not  known  how  it 
sustains  itself.  When  it  appears,  it  is  only  to  bite  him  who  sees  it, 
and  as  its  wound  is  mortal,  he  dies  immediately.  This  serpent  flies 
when  it  wants  to  bite  and  it  destroys  itself  in  domg  so,  exhaling  at 
one  time  its  venom  and  its  own  life." 

In  reviewing  the  above  description  one  is  tempted  to  believe  that 
a  long-tailed  brilliant  Quetzal  bird,  unexpectedly  seen  dose  to  the 
ground,  may  have  given  rise  to  the  singular  belief. 

It  may  also  be  worth  investigating  whether  this  beautiful  bird  may 
not  occasionally  fall  prey  to  certain  serpents  and  thus  become  con- 
nected with  the  species.  It  certainly  seems  significant  that  the 
Plumed  Serpent  is  described  as  resembling  the  Quetzal  burd,  and  as 
inhabiting  precisely  the  region  where  this  abounds. 

The  foUowmg  description  of  a  fabulous  serpent  will  be  found 
rather  inexplicable : — 

"  There  is  another  serpent  called  the  Chimalcoatl "  (or  shield  ser- 
pent). "  It  is  long  and  thick,  and  carries  on  its  back,  made  of  its  own 
flesh,  what  is  like  a  brightly  painted  shield.  This  serpent  rarely 
appears,  and  those  who  see  it  consider  it  either  a  bad  or  a  good  omen. 
Some  think  that  it  betokens  death  to  those  who  see  it,  and  others 
say  that  it  means  that  they  are  to  be  prosperous  and  brave  in  war- 
fare." 

Another  serpent  equally  iancilul  is  the  Xicalcoatl,  or  the  serpent  oi 
the  j icara,  or  gourd  chocolate  cup  such  as  is  used  for  drinking.  "  There 
are  large  and  small  serpents  of  thu  kind,  and  they  live  in  the  water. 
When  they  are  fully  grown,  they  develop  naturally,  on  their  backs, 
gourd  cups  that  are  brightly  painted  with  all  kinds  of  colors  and 
patterns.  When  this  serpent  wishes  to  capture  persons,  it  goes  to 
a  place  where  it  can  be  seen  by  passers-by  and  exhibits  the  painted 
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cup  above  the  water,  upon  which  it  seems  to  float,  while  it  conceals 
itself  under  the  surface.  Those  who  sec  it  enter  the  waicr  and  try 
to  seize  the  cup,  but  little  by  little  it  floats  away  towards  the  deep 
placesi  followed  by  the  man.  As  soon  as  be  reaches  his  depth,  the 
water  becomes  disturbed  and  waves  are  formed  that  drown  him.  It 
is  said  that  this  serpent  is  black*  but  that  its  belly  is  variegated." 

A  survival  of  this  superstition  exists  in  Mexico  to  the  present 
day,  and  children  are  warned  against  the  seductions  of  painted 
jicaras  floating  on  the  water.  For  it  is  said  that  they  are  placed 
there  by  the  maleficent  fairy  "  Malinche  "  to  lure  people  to  certain 
death. 

I  cannot  withstand  making  a  few  more  allusions  to  Sahagun's 
voluminous  chapter  on  serpents. 

One  of  these  was  named  the  Ecacoatl  or  wind-serpent,  a  name  the 
derivation  of  which  is  explained  as  follows  :  when  it  goes  anywhere 
over  a  pUdn  or  over  shrubbery,  it  erects  itself  on  its  taU  and  advances 
like  the  wind.  In  passing  it  seems  to  create  a  thin  current  of  cool 
air. 

Whilst  the  identification  of  the  flying  monsters  may  offer  some 

difficulties  to  naturalists,  it  is  not  so  with  the  two-headed  serpent 
described  by  Sahagun,  that  M.  Bemi  Simeon  designates  as  the  CU' 
rious  Amphisboena,  a  kind  of  serpent  that  actually  has  its  two 
extremities  so  much  alike  that  it  appears  to  have  a  head  at  each  end 
and  ability  to  move  either  way.  The  native  description  of  this 
harmless  serpent,  that  is  often  found  in  nests  of  termites,  where  it 
feeds  on  the  yount^  ants,  is  as  follows  :  — 

At  each  extremity  it  has  a  head,  each  ui  these  with  eyes,  mouth, 
teeth,  and  tongue.  It  advances  in  either  direction,  sometimes  one 
head  guides  it,  sometimes  the  other.  It  is  named  the  dreadful  or 
frightful  serpent,  and  rarely  appears,  but  there  were  various  ill 
omens  connected  with  it 

Another  fabulous  monster  was  the  great  Mazacoatl  or  deer-ser- 
pent,  that  had  rattles  on  its  tail  and  what  were  like  deer's  antlers  on 
its  head.  It  lived  in  precipitous  mountains  in  caves,  and  never  left 
its  abode,  for  it  was  able  to  draw  towards  it  with  its  breath  as  many 
rabbits,  birds,  deer,  and  persons  as  it  required  for  its  food. 

A  lengthy  description  is  also  p^iven  by  Sahagun  of  certain  ser- 
pents that  congregate  in  great  numbers,  and  weave  themselves  into 
a  petate  or  mat.  As  they  allow  their  heads  to  form  a  sort  of  outer 
fringe  to  the  mat,  this  could  move  about  in  all  directions  at  will,  as  a 
solid  body.  A  quaint  picture  of  such  a  living  mat  is  given  in  the 
Laurentian  MSS. 

Without  having  by  any  means  exhausted  the  list  of  fobulous  ser- 
pents, I  will  now  record  some  superstitions  relating^  to  the  coyote.- 
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It  is  described  as  possessing  diabolical  powers.  When  it  wishes 
to  kill  it  breathes  on  its  victim  first,  and  this  suffices  to  infect  and 
terrorize  it.  Whenever  any  person  deprives  the  coyote  of  its  prey, 
it  notes  this,  awaits  a  favorable  opportunity,  and  takes  revenge  by 
killing  his  poultry  or  other  domestic  animals.  If  the  offender  hap- 
pens not  to  possess  such,  the  coyote  waits  until  he  undertakes  a 
journey,  then  places  ilsclf  in  his  way,  and  barks  at  him  as  though  it 
would  devour  him,  thus  inspiring  terror.  SomcLinies  it  calls  to  its 
assistance  several  other  coyotes,  so  as  to  terrorize  the  man  more 
effectual^,  and  it  does  tbfe  by  day  as  well  as  by  {light.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  animal  also  has  exoeUent  qualities  and  a  grateful  disposi^ 
tion." 

Padre  Sahagun  gravely  proceeds  to  relate  that  in  his  time  the  fol* 
lowmg  incident  occurred  with  a  coyote^  and  that  he  deems  it  worthy 
of  note : — 

A  traveller  was  met  on  his  path  by  one  of  these  animals,  who  beck- 
oned to  him  with  its  paw  to  approach  it.  Filled  with  surprise  and  fear, 
the  man  did  so,  and  perceived  that  a  large  serpent  of  the  kind  named 
Cincoatl  had  entwined  itself  around  the  body  of  the  animal  and  was 
contracting  its  coils  violently.  When  the  traveller  realized  the  situ- 
ation he  reflectedi  "Which  of  these  two  shall  I  rescue?"  Having 
determined  to  assist  the  coyote  he  took  a  sticky  and  wounding 
the  serpent*  caused  it  to  loosen  its  hold  and  fall  to  the  ground, 
whereupon  both  it  and  the  coyote  took  to  flight  and  disappeared 
in  the  bushes.  After  a  while  the  coyote  reappeared,  carrying  two 
cocks  in  its  snout,  and  laid  these  before  the  man,  making  him 
a  sign  to  take  them.  The  animal  then  followed  him  to  his  house, 
and,  having  learned  its  whereabouts,  absented  itself,  and  soon 
returned  with  a  hen.  Two  days  later  the  grateful  coyote  presented 
auotlier  cock  to  iLs  benefactor,  and  here  the  story  ends. 

According  to  F^dre  Sahagun  a  singular  trait  was  ascribed  to  the 
Ocotochtli,  identified  by  Padre  Molina  as  the  mountain  cat  or  mar< 
tin*  It  was  believed  that  this  anunal  devoted  itself  to  the  chase 
merely  in  order  to  obtain  food  for  other  wild  beasts.  It  hunted  men, 
deer,  and  other  animals  in  the  following  &shion:  concealing  itself 
behind  a  tree  it  awaited  its  prey,  then  sprang  upon  it,  and  killed  it 
instantly  by  passing  its  venomous  tongue  over  the  eyes  of  the  victim. 
As  soon  as  the  man  or  animal  fell  dead  the  ocotochtli  covered  the 
body  with  moss,  and,  climbing  a  tree,  uttered  a  cry  that  was  heard 
from  afar.  When  the  wild  b^sts,  such  as  the  mountain  lions, 
tigers,  or  ocelots,  etc.,  heard  this  signal  they  understood  that  it  was 
an  invitation  to  a  meal,  and  hastened  to  the  spot,  where  they  drank 
the  blood  and  devoured  the  body  of  the  victim.  All  this  while  the 
ocotochtli  remained  apart,  watching  the  otfaen  eat  It  abstained 
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from  touching  the  food  until  tlio  otben  had  finished,  and  contented 
itsdf  with  what  remained,  out  of  consideration  for  the  other  animals. 
For,  being  so  extremely  venomous,  its  tongue  would  poison  the  meat 
and  80  cause  the  death  of  any  other  animal  that  might  partake  of  it 
It  is  striking  and  curious  that  popular  superstition  should  have 
endowed  a  lower  animal  with  such  noble  traits  as  self-denial,  deli- 
cate consideration,  devotion  to  the  interests  of  individuals  of  differ- 
ent species  to  its  own.  The  idea,  in  itself,  reflects  credit  upon  those 
who  developed,  it  and  with  this  pleasing  example  of  aboriginal 
thought  and  imagination  I  will  close  this  brief  and  incomplete  pres- 
entation of  ancient  Mexican  folk-lore. 

ZeUaNuttalL 
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KWAPA  FOLK-LORE.* 
t 

The  Kwapa  or  Quapaw  tribe  of  Indians  are  identical  with  the 
Facaha  or  Capaha  who  were  met  by  De  Soto  when  he  discovered 
the  Mississippi  River.  After  1877,  the  greater  part  of  the  tribe 
removed  from  their  reservation  in  the  northeastern  comer  of  the 
Indian  Territory,  and  settled  among  the  Osage  tribe,  in  what  is  now 
part  of  Oklahoma  Territory.  Since  then,  these  Kwapa  have  been 
called  "  Osaf^e  Ouapaws  "  by  those  remaininj:^  on  the  old  resen'ation. 
The  present  writer  first  saw  the  Kwapa  when  he  was  on  the  Osage 
reservation,  in  January,  1883.  In  Januan,',  1884,  he  visited  the 
Quapaw  reservation  in  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, and  remained  there  three  weeks.  During  that  time  only  a  few 
folk-lore  notes  were  recorded,  and  these  are  now  presented. 

The  Kwapa  tell  of  a  serpent  called  We-sa  pa-ktcan-ka-ka^^  i,  e.  Ser- 
pent with  a  head  at  each  end  It  is  said  to  be  abont  eighteen  inches 
in  length,  and  it  is  very  rarely  seen.  They  spoke  of  a  tiny  species 
of  water  tortoise,  the  kc  ja^-qa,  which  no  one  is  allowed  to  lift  by 
the  tail  lest  there  be  a  flood.  With  reference  to  the  Great  Dipper, 
they  say  that  the  bowl  represents  a  body  in  the  grave ;  the  next 
star  is  a  person  bringing  food  to  the  grave  ;  then  comes  a  woman  to 
get  the  food,  and  behind  her  is  a  child  crying  for  its  mother.  The 
North  Star  is  called  the  star  that  goes  nowhere.  The  Aurora  is 
called  Ma-xe  u-ta-sa''-ha'*,  which  may  be  translated,  Upper  world 
which  shines  with  a  white  li«ihL  The  Milky  Way  is  called  the  Road 
of  the  Ghosts.  A  circle  ctf  stars  with  one  m  the  centre  is  called 
Girls  dancing ;  but  it  has  not  been  identified.  When  the  moon  is 
full,  the  Kwapa  say  that  a  man  stands  within  it  holding  the  head  of 
another  man.  Thif  may  be  compared  with  the  Dakota  story  of  the 
Boy  Beloved  and  Bead  Spitter,  as  recorded  by  the  late  Dr.  S,  R. 
Riggs,  in  "Contributions  to  North  American  Ethnology/'  vol.  iz.  pp. 
148,  149. 

The  Kwapa  believe  in  the  existence  of  dwarfs,  whom  the\'  call 
Pahi  zkajika,  Sxwd.\\  ones  with  white  hair,  and  Wakantnke  jika,  Small 
mysterious  ones.  They  are  not  seen  often.  They  tell  also  of  a  giant 
woman,  whose  breasts,  reaching  to  her  waist,  she  throws  over  her 
shoulders  when  she  wishes  to  nurse  the  children  whom  she  has 
stolen.  The  Kwapa  have  persons  named  after  the  Teftta"  or  Thunder 
people,  who  make  their  abode  in  the  upper  world.  They  have  among 
their  names  for  females,  Tetitu^,  which  points  to  a  belief  that  there 
have  been  persons  who  could  call  the  quadrupeds  in  a  mysterious 

^  Paper  read  at  tiie  Sixth  Atmoal  Meeting  d  die  American  Folk-Lofe  Sodetj, 
Washington,  December  s8, 1895. 
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manner,  compeninr^  them  to  approach  within  shooting  distance  of 
the  hunters.  Mud-hens  are  called,  Niiaje:  tmyc,  or  Fearing  to  see 
Waves.  There  is  a  bird  called  Pite  tahka  or  Large  Acorn :  it  is 
larger  than  a  humming-bird,  the  feathers  on  the  hody  are  of  a  blu- 
ish color,  those  on  the  temples  are  dark,  and  on  the  middle  of  the 
head  are  red  dots.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  this  bird  is  said  to  cry» 
«  Jtg'qdca  jite  !  Ja"qdca  jiU  /  "  /.  €. "  Red  buds !  Red  buds !  '  The 
members  of  the  Elk  gens  cannot  eat  elk  meat  if  it  be  so  called,  but 
if  they  call  it  venison,  they  cnn  eat  it  with  impunity.  I  could  not 
learn  of  the  existence  of  any  other  taboo  among  the  Kwapa.  While 
endeavoring  to  obtain  a  full  list  of  the  personal  names  of  the  tribe, 
I  met  with  considerable  difficulty  on  account  of  the  reluctance  of 
the  people  to  communicate  to  rac  the  miormation  which  they  re- 
garded as  the  peculiar  right  of  a  dass  cf  men  whom  they  called  the 
'*  Wapina^r  A  waptMO'  they  defined  as  a  nika  qmo*  or  mysterious 
man,  answering  to  the  wdka*  man  of  the  Dakota  tribes. 

Kahike  stete  (Tall  Chief)  or  Lewis  Angells,  is  a  chief  or  kakike  as 
well  as  the  principal  wapinO'  of  the  tribe.  His  subordinate  wapina'* 
is  one  of  the  two  Kwapa  men  known  as  Nahka  tu  or  Green  Back. 
The  latter  made  his  home  on  the  Quapaw  reservation,  nnd  T  saw  him 
there  this  year.  The  former  resides  amon^;  the  "  Osage  Quapaws  '' 
on  the  Osap^e  reservation,  about  thirty  miles  from  the  Osage  Agency, 
Oklaiioi]ia  Territory.  Tall  Chief,  in  his  capacity  of  wapitia''^  is  obliged 
to  go  back  and  forth  every  year  to  administer  to  the  spiritual  wants 
of  both  divbions  of  the  Kwapa  nation.  As  chief  w^nO^t  Tall  Chief 
is  the  custodian  of  all  the  Kwapa  personal  names.  Whenever  a 
person  is  adopted  into  the  Kwapa  nation,  the  presence  of  Tall  Chief 
is  essential,  for  he  alone  can  bestow  the  personal  name. 

When  the  life  of  a  Kwapa  is  supposed  to  be  in  danger  from  illness, 
he  (or  she)  desires  to  abandon  his  (or  her)  personal  name.  Appli- 
cation is  made  to  another  member  of  the  tribe,  who  goes  to  Tall 
Chief,  and  from  him  purchases  a  new  name  which  is  given  to  the 
patient  With  the  abandonment  of  the  old  name,  it  is  supposed 
that  the  sickness,  too,  is  thrown  off.  On  the  reception  of  the  new 
name,  the  patient  becomes  related  to  the  Kwapa  who  has  purchased 
the  name  from  Tall  Chief.  Any  Kwapa  can  change  or  abandon  his 
(or  her)  personal  name  four  times ;  but  it  is  considered  bad  luck  to 
attempt  such  a  thing  for  the  fifth  time.  Tall  Chief  regulates  mar- 
riages. While  I  was  on  the  Quapaw  reservation  in  January,  the 
coming  of  Tall  Chief  was  looked  for  every  day.  I  was  informed 
that  on  his  arrival  he  would  perform  the  marriage  ceremony  for 
some  of  the  young  people,  without  regarding  their  individual  prefer* 
ences. 

Owen  Dorsiy, 
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THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  TUSAYAiN  MONSTERS. 

TkiERE  are  many  tales  in  Tusayan  folk-lore  regarding  the  heroic 
deeds  perforlned  by  two  supernatural  personages  called  the  Twins, 
in  freeing  the  earth  from  monsters.  Out  of  a  large  collection  of 
these  stories,^  I  have  chosen  a  few  which  give  an  idea  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  deeds  of  these  heroes*  as  a  contribution  to  a  study  of 
Tusayan  mythology. 

It  seems  that  in  the  early  days  when  the  world  was  young,  many 
monster??  most  of  whom  were  hostile  to  man,  roamed  the  earth  or 
infested  the  sky  and  particularly  harassed  the  Hopi.  These  hostile 
personages,  like  the  Twins  themselves*  were  of  celestial. origin,  the 
offspring  cl  an  earth  goddess  and  a  sky  god,  the  universal  father. 
The  Twins,  guided  by  their  mother,  the  Spider>Woman,  had  many 
and  strange  adventures  in  delivering  the  world  from  these  mon- 
stersi  and  the  stories  of  their  deeds  having  been  handed  down  from 
the  past,  are  still  repeated  by  those  acquainted  with  the  l^ends 
of  the  tribe. 

Variants  of  these  stories  depart  more  or  less  from  each  other  in 
detail,  betraying  in  many  instances  the  influences  of  embellishment, 
but  as  a  means  of  discovering  the  Tusayan  mythology  they  have  a 
great  value  on  account  of  the  aboriginal  conceptions  which  they  con- 
tain.   The  Twins  were  parthcnogenctically  conceived  by  an  earth 
goddess,  one  by  a  ray  of  sunlight,  and  one  by  a  jet  of  water. 
/  Bom  at  the  same  time,  one,  the  son  of  light,  was  the  little  war-god 
'    ordinarily  called  the  Youth    the  other  was  the  son  of  the  rain- 
I    doudl,  Echa*  Most  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  which  I  shall  speak  were 
performed  by  the  Youth,  whose  worship  stQl  plays  a  significant  part 
in  Hopi  ceremonials. 

HOW  THE  YOUTH  PUNISHED  MAN-EAGLE. 

The  ravages  of  Man-Eagle  extended  over  the  whole  earth,  afflict- 
ing all  people.  He  carried  off  their  women  and  maids,  and  took 
them  to  his  home  in  the  sky,  where  he  was  accustomed  to  sleep 
with  such  as  he  wished,  during  four  nights,  and  then  devour  them. 

*  The  members  of  the  Hemenway  Expedition  in  their  study  of  Tusayan,  made 
many  notes  on  the  foUc-lore  of  these  Indians,  and  collected  many  legends  bearing 
on  their  mjrthologf.  This  material  has  not  yet  been  daboratedt  b«it  it  is  thought 
that  a  conqkarative  discnssion  of  it  will  be  an  im[X>rtant  contribution  to  Tusayan 
cosmogoiy  and  myth olo^'.  In  this  most  difficult  field,  as  in  other  part<;  of  the 
Hopi  worlct  I  have  been  greatly  indebted  to  the  late  Mr.  A.  M.  Stephen,  by  whose 
death  American  Ethnology  lost  a  most  enthusiastic  student  iriwae  eontilbutiooa 
are  of  greatest  value. 

«  Tiyo  or  PttttkoOboya.  •  Paloflhojrs. 
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The  Youth,  while  on  his  way  to  the  San  Francisco  mountains,  met 
at  the  foothills  the  Piilon  Maids,  dressed  in  mantles  of  pulon  bark 
and  grass.  There  likewise  he  found  Spider- Woman  and  Mole. 
After  they  had  greeted  him  and  bode  him  be  seated,  they  inquired 
where  he  was  going.  He  replied  that  Man-Eagle  had  carried  off  his 
bride,  and  that  he  sought  to  bring  her  back.  "  I  will  aid  you,"  said 
Spider-Woman,  and  told  the  Fifion  Maids  to  gather  pifton  gum,  wash 
it,  and  make  a  garment  in  exact  imitation  of  the  flint  arrow-head 
armor  which  Man-Eagle  is  said  to  wear.  The  Fiflon  Maids  bathed 
themselves,  gathered  and  washed  the  gum,  and  made  the  desired 
garment  for  Spidcr-VVoman,  vvho  ^ave  it  with  charm  flour  to  the 
Youth.  Then  she  changed  herself  into  a  spider,  so  small  as  to  be 
invisible,  and  perched  on  the  Youth's  right  ear,  that  she  might 
whisper  her  ad\ice.  Mole  led  tlie  way  10  the  top  of  the  mountains, 
but  the  Piflon  Maids  remained  behind  When  they  reached  the 
summit,  Eagle  swoqped  down ;  they  got  on  his  back,  and  he  soared 
aloft  with  them  until  he  was  tired ;  Hawk  came  close  by,  they  were 
transferred  to  his  back,  and  he  carried  them  still  higher  in  the  sky. 
When  he  was  weary.  Gray  Hawk  took  them  and  mounted  the 
heavens  with  them,  until  he  could  go  no  farther,  and  Red  Hawk  re^ 
ceived  the  burden  ;  thus  for  an  immense  distance  upward  they  flew, 
until  the  adventurers  reached  a  passageway  through  which  the 
Youth,  Spider 'Woman,  and  Mole  passed,  and  saw  the  white  house  in 
which  Man-Eagle  lived. 

Spider- Woman  advised  the  Youth,  before  mounting  the  ladder 
which  led  into  this  house,  to  pluck  a  handlul  ot  sumach  berries  and 
give  them  to  Lizard,  who  received  them  with  thanks,  chewed  them, 
and  gave  him  back  the  cud.  The  ladder  of  the  house  had  for  each 
rung  a  sharp  stone  like  a  knife,  which  would  lacerate  the  hands  and 
feet  of  any  one  who  attempted  to  dimb  it  The  Youth  rubbed  these 
sharp  edges  with  the  chewed  berries  and  instantly  they  became 
dull,  and  he  was  able  to  climb  the  ladder  without  cutting  himself. 

Upon  entering  the  house  of  Man-Eagle,  one  of  the  first  objects 
which  met  his  eye  was  the  (fabulous)  flint  arrow-head  garment 
hanging  on  a  peg  in  a  recess,  and  he  at  once  exchanged  it  for  his 
own,  the  imitation  which  the  Pifion  Maids  had  manufactured. 
Glancing  into  another  recess,  he  saw  Man-lCao;]e  and  his  lost  wife. 
He  called  out  to  her  that  he  had  come  to  rescue  her  lium  the  mon- 
ster, and  she  replied  that  she  was  glad,  but  that  he  could  not  do  so 
as  no  one  ever  IdEt  the  place  alive.  Youth  replied,  "  Have  no  fear ; 
you  wiU  soon  be  mine  again." 

So  powerful  was  Spider^Woman's  charm  that  it  prevented  Man- 
Eagle  from  hearing  the  conversation,  but  he  soon  awoke  and  put  on 
the  imitation  flint  garment  without  detecting  the  fraud.  He  then 


« 
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for  the  first  time  became  aware  of  the  Youth's  presence^  and 
demanded  what  he  wished.  "  I  have  come  to  take  my  wife  home  '* 
responded  the  hero.  Man-Eagle  said,  «  We  must  gamble  to  decide 
that,  and  you  roust  abide  the  consequences,  for  if  you  lose  I  shall 
slay  you,"  to  which  the  Youth  agreed.  Man-Eagle  broiij^ht  out  a 
huge  pipe,  larger  than  a  man's  head,  and  having  filled  it  with  tobacco 
gave  it  to  the  hero,  saying  :  "  you  must  smoke  this  entirely  out,  and 
if  you  become  dizzy  or  nauseated,  you  lose."  So  the  Youth  lit  the 
pipe  and  smoked  but  exhaled  nothing.  He  kept  the  pipe  aglow  and 
swallowed  all  the  smoke,  and  felt  no  ill  effect,  for  he  passed  it 
through  his  body  into  an  underground  passageway  that  Mole  liad 
dug.  Man-Eagle  was  amazed,  and  asked  what  had  become  of  the 
smoke.  The  Youth  going  to  the  door  showed  him  great  douds  of 
dense  smoke  issuing  from  the  four  cardinal  points,  and  the  monster 
saw  that  he  had  lost. 

But  Man-Eagle  tried  a  second  time  with  the  hero.  He  brought 
out  two  deer  antlers,  saying  :  "  We  will  each  choose  one  and  he  who 
fails  to  break  the  one  he  has  chosen  loses."  The  antler  which  he 
laid  down  on  the  northwest  side  was  a  real  antler,  but  that  on  the 
southeast  was  an  imitation  made  of  brittle  wood.  Spider-Woman 
prompted  the  Youth  to  demand  the  first  choice,  but  Man-Eagle  re- 
fused him  that  right.  After  the  Youth  had  insisted  four  timeSt 
Man-Eagle  yielded,  and  the  hero  chose  the  brittle  antler  and  tore  its 
prongs  asunder,  1  i  Man-Eagle  could  not  break  the  real  antler,  and 
thus  Inst  a  second  time. 

Man-Eagle  had  two  fine  large  pine-trees  growing  near  his  house, 
and  said  to  the  hero,  "  You  choose  one  of  these  trees  and  I  will  take 
the  other,  and  whoever  plucks  one  up  hy  the  roots  shall  win."  Now 
Mole  had  burrowed  under  one  o£  them,  and  had  gnawed  through  all 
its  roots,  cutting  them  off,  and  had  run  through  his  tunnel  and  was 
sitting  at  its  mouth,  peering  through  the  grass  anxious  to  see  Youth 
win.  The  hero,  with  the  help  of  his  grandmother,  chose  the  tree  that 
Mole  had  prepared,  and  plucked  it  up,  and  threw  it  over  the  cliff, 
but  Man-Eagle  struggled  with  the  other  tree  and  could  not  move  it, 
so  he  was  unhappy  in  his  third  defeat. 

Then  Man-Fagle  spread  a  great  supply  of  food  on  the  floor  and 
said  to  Youth  that  he  must  cat  all  at  one  sitting.  Tiyo  (the  Youth) 
sat  and  ate  all  the  meat,  bread,  and  j^orridge,  emptying  one  food  basin 
after  another,  and  showed  no  sign  of  being  satisfied  before  all  was 
consumed  \  for  Mole  had  again  assisted  him,  and  dug  a  large  hole 
below  to  receive  it,  and  the  Youth  was  a  winner  the  fourth  time. 

Man-Eagle  then  made  a  great  wood*pile  and  directed  Tiyo  to  sit 
upon  it,  saying  he  would  ignite  it,  and  that  if  the  Youth  were  un- 
harmed he  would  submit  himself  to  the  same  test  The  Youth  took 
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his  allotted  place,  and  Man-Eagle  set  fire  to  the  pile  of  wood  at  the 
four  cardinal  ]Kiints,  and  it  speedily  was  ablaze.  The  arrow-heads  of 
which  the  tiuU  armor  was  made  were  coated  with  ice,  which  melted 
so  that  water  trickled  down  and  prevented  Youth  from  being  burnt, 
and  all  the  wood-pfle  was  consumed,  leaving  Tiyo  unharmed. 

The  monster  was  filled  with  wonder,  and  grieved  very  much  when 
he  saw  Youth  making  another  great  pile  of  wood.  StUl,  thinking 
that  he  wore  his  fireproof  suit,  be  mounted  the  wood-pile,  which 
Youth  lit  at  the  four  cardinal  points.  The  fuel  blazed  up,  and  as 
soon  as  the  6re  caught  the  imitation  garment  of  gum,  it  ignited  with 
a  flash  and  the  monster  was  consumed.  At  the  promptini^  of  Spi 
der-Woman  Tiyo  approached  the  ashes,  took  the  charm  in  his  mouth 
and  spurted  it  over  them,  when  suddenly  a  handsome  man  arose. 
Then  Spider-Woman  said  to  him,  "  Will  you  refrain  from  killing 
people,  will  you  forsake  your  evil  habit.s?"  Man-Eagle  assented 
with  a  fervent  promise,  and  the  Youth  rejoicing  ran  to  his  wife,  em- 
braced her  and  set  free  all  the  captive  women  wives  of  the  Hopi  and 
other  peoples,  of  whom  there  were  many.  Eagle  and  Hawk  carried 
them  to  the  earth.^ 

HOW  TH£  TWINS  KILLED  TU£  GIANT  ELK. 

Great  Elk  was  one  day  lying  down  in  a  valley  near  Mount  Taylor 
(one  of  the  San  Francisco  mountains),  and  the  Twins  went  out 
against  him.  Mole  met  them  and  said,  "  Do  not  encounter  him,  for 
he  is  mighty,  and  may  kill  you  ;  wait  here,  and  I  will  help  you." 
Mole  then  excavated  four  chambers  in  the  earth,  one  below  the 
other,  and  made  the  Twins  remain  in  the  upper  one.  He  dug  a  long 
tunnel,  and  coming  up  under  Elk,  plucked  a  little  soft  hair  from 
over  his  heart,  at  which  Elk  turned  his  head  and  looked  down,  but 
Mole  said,  "  Be  not  angry,  I  only  want  a  HtUe  soft  down  to  make  a 
bed  for  my  children.*'  So  Elk  allowed  him  to  continue  the  pluck> 
ing.  But  Mole  took  away  enough  fur  to  leave  the  skin  quite  bare 
over  the  heart.  He  returned  to  the  Twins  and  told  them  iriiat  he 
had  done.  Then  each  Twin  threw  his  lightning,  and  wounded  Elk, 
who  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  charged  them,  but  the  Twins  concealed 
themsdves  in  the  upper  chamber,  and  when  Elk  tried  to  gore  them 
his  horns  were  not  long  enough ;  again  he  charged,  and  thrust  his 
horns  downward,  but  the  Twins  had  safely  retreated  to  the  sec  ond 
chamber;  again  he  tried  to  reach  them,  but  they  were  safe  in  the 
third  room.  They  retreated  to  the  fourth  chamber,  and  when  Elk 
made  another  attuini-t  !;c  fell  dead.    Kuhonc  ( Koiia,  Ciiipmunk) 

*  My  theory  is  that  KwaUka  (Man-Eagle,  or  High  bky  Eagle)  is  the  Hop! 
equivalent  of  the  Thunder  Krd,  a  widely  spread  conception  in  Mwdi  Americaa 
mythology. 
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hurried  to  them,  and  after  thanking  the  Twins  said  he  had  come  to 
show  them  how  to  cut  up  the  monster's  body,  which  with  his  sharp 
teeth  he  soon  accomplished.  One  of  the  Twins  thanked  Chipmunk, 
and  stooping  he  dipped  the  tips  of  the  first  two  fingers  of  his  right 
hand  in  Elk's  bluud,  and,  drawing  them  along  the  body  of  Chip- 
munk, made  on  it  the  marks  which  he  still  bears. 

HOW  TUB  TWINS  KILLED  TCAVBYO. 

One  day  the  Twins  went  to  a  great  pool  near  Mt  Taylor,  and 
soon  Tcaveyo  came  there  likewise:  he  stooped  on  his  knees  and 
drank  four  times,  emptying  the  pool  He  then  arose,  and  smdt  the 
Twins  and  threw  his  weapon  at  them,  but  one  of  the  Twins  sprang 
in  the  air,  and  as  the  weapon  passed  under  him  he  caught  it  in  his 
hand.  Tcaveyo  then  fiung  his  lightning  at  the  hero,  but  one  of  the 
Twins  caught  this  as  he  had  the  weapon.  The  little  war-god  now 
flung  his  weapon  at  Tcaveyo,  but  it  glanced  off  ins  dint  shirt 
Then  the  Youth  threw  the  lightning,  but  it  only  staggered  hhn. 
After  which  they  threw  more  lightning  at  Tcaveyo^  which  knocked 
him  down  and  killed  him  outright 

HOW  THE  TWINS  VISITED  THE  SUN. 

The  Twin-  lived  with  Spider- Woman,  their  mother,  on  the  west 
side  of  Mt.  Taylor,  and  desired  to  see  the  home  of  their  father. 
Spider-Woman  gave  them  as  a  charm  a  kind  of  meal,  and  directed 
that  when  they  met  the  guardians  of  the  home  of  the  Sun,  to  chew 
a  little  and  spurt  it  ii[ioii  them. 

The  Twins  journeyed  far  to  the  sunrise  where  the  Sun  s  home  is 
entered  through  a  caflon  in  the  sky.  There  Bear,  Mountain  Lion, 
Snake,  and  "  Cafion  Closing  "  keep  watch.  The  sky  is  solid  in  this 
plaoe^  and  the  walls  of  the  entrance  are  constantly  openmg  and 
dosing,  and  would  crush  any  unauthorised  person  who  attempted 
passing  through. 

As  the  Twins  approached  the  ever  fierce  watchers,  the  trail  lay 
along  a  narrow  way ;  they  found  it  led  them  to  a  place  on  one  side 
of  which  was  the  face  of  a  vertical  cliff,  and  on  the  other  a  precipice 
which  sunk  sheer  to  the  Below  (Underworld).  An  old  man  sat 
there,  with  his  back  against  the  wall  and  his  knees  drawn  up  close 
to  his  chin.  When  they  attempted  to  pass,  the  old  man  suddenly 
thrust  out  his  legs,  trying  to  knock  the  passers  over  the  cUff.  But 
they  leaped  back  and  saved  themaelvei;,  and  in  reply  to  a  protest  the 
old  man  said  liis  legs  were  cramped  and  he  simply  extended  them 
for  relief.  Whereupon  the  hero  remembered  the  charm  which  he 
had  for  the  southwest  direction,  and  spurted  it  upon  the  old  man 
and  forced  the  malignant  old  fellow  to  remain  quite  still  with  legs 
drawn  up,  until  the  Twins  iiad  passed. 
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They  tha  went  on  to  the  watchers,  guardians  of  the  entrance  to 
the  Sim's  house,  whom  they  subdued  in  the  same  manner.  They 
also  spurted  the  charm  on  the  sides  of  the  cliff,  so  that  it  ceased  its 

oscillation  and  remained  open  until  they  had  passed.^ 

These  dangers  being  past,  they  entered  the  Sun's  house  and  were 
greeted  by  the  Sun's  wife,  who  laid  them  on  a  bed  of  mats.  Soon 
Sun  came  home  from  his  trip  through  the  underworld,  saying,  *•  I 
smell  strange  children  here  ;  when  men  go  away  their  wives  receive 
the  embraces  of  strangers.  Where  are  the  children  whom  you 
have?"  So  she  brought  the  Twins  to  him,  and  he  put  them  in  a 
flint  oven  and  made  a  hot  iire.  After  a  whiles  when  he  opened  the 
door  of  the  oven,  the  Twins  capered  out  laughing  and  dancing  about 
his  kneesy  and  he  knew  that  they  were  his  sons. 

J,  Walter  Fewkes. 

>  The  story  of  the  oscillating  sky  is  widespread  in  American  Folk-Lore.  The 
Abanaki  version  was  published  by  me  In  youm.  Awur,  F0ik-Lar$,  Oct^Dec. 

1890.  Tn  tlie  P.issainaquoddy  story  {op.  cii.  p.  9)  "two  men  "  encountered  it 
when  they  sought  the  Thunder  Bird.  *'  These  mountains  drew  back  and  forth  and 
then  closed  very  quickly/'  "  The  first  (man)  passed  through  the  cleft  before  it 
dosed,  and  the  second  one  was  caui^t.'' 
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WHAT  DO  INDIANS  MEAN  TO  DO  WHEN  THEY  SING, 
AND  HOW  FAR  DO  TH£Y  SUCCEED  I 

I  HAVE  oUcn  been  asked  concerning  the  Omaha  songs  taken  down 
by  Miss  Fletcher,  as  well  as  concerning  those  and  other  songs  which 
I  have  transcribed  and  hannoni2ed,  whether  any  possible  transcrip- 
tion  in  our  current  notation  could  fairly  represent  Indian  music 
There  seeros  to  be  a  widespread  impression  among  those  who  have 
heard  Indians  sing  but  have  not  studied  their  singing  with  care,  that 
there  is  a  radical  difference,  not  only  in  tone-quality  but  also  in 
intervals,  between  their  songs  and  our  own.  That  Indian  singing 
sounds  very  ditlerent  from  ours  is  apparent  to  the  most  sui)cr{icial 
observer*  Indeed,  it  is  the  differences  which  first  strike  one ;  and 
the  less  experience  one  has  of  Indian  singing,  the  more  do  these 
differences  possess  the  imagination  of  the  listener.  The  points  of 
contact  between  Indian  music  and  ours  do  not  readily  reveal  them- 
selves except  to  him  who  takes  the  trouble  to  make  the  comparison 
with  the  most  painstaking  thoroughness.  Even  with  the  best  of  in- 
tentions, the  investigator  must  do  his  work  under  suitable  conditions 
if  his  work  is  to  be  fruitful  of  results,  and  he  must  levn  by  expori> 
once  how  to  use  rational  methods.  Given  these  conditions,  I  am  pro- 
foundly convinced  that  the  unity  of  all  music,  primitive  and  civilized, 
will  become  the  most  striking  fact  which  will  force  itself  on  the 
attention  of  the  observer;  that  it  will  certainly  be  found  that  the 
Indian  alwa)  b  intends  to  sing  precisely  the  same  liarmonic  intervals 
which  are  the  staple  of  our  own  music»  and  that  all  aberrations  from 
harmonic  pitch  are  mere  accidents,  due  for  the  most  part  to  imperfect 
training,  or  rather  to  the  total  lack  of  it  This  is  a  belief  which 
has  grown  upon  me  during  the  whole  of  an  experience  now  extend- 
ing over  a  consideraUe  number  of  years,  during  which  I  have  taken 
down  a  great  many  songs  from  the  lips  of  uncivilized  singers,  Indian 
and  others,  and  have  also  studied  a  large  number  of  phonographic 
]  ecords  taken  by  different  persons  from  singers  of  different  Indian 
tribes. 

It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  give  here  somewhat  in  detail  the 
grounds  of  this  conviction.  In  order  to  make  these  grounds  intelli- 
gible, it  will  be  necessar)'  to  give  as  dear  an  account  as  may  be  of 
the  methods  of  studying  the  music  of  untrained  folk-singers  which 
have  naturally  developed  themselves  in  my  own  experience  and  in 
the  experience  of  those  with  whom  I  have  been  associated.  I  have 
found  that  the  most  satisfactory  way,  by  far,  of  studying  the  songs 
of  our  aborigines  is  to  write  them  down  from  the  singing  of  Indians, 
not  from  phonographic  records.   There  are  at  least  two  reasons  for 
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this :  one  is  that,  assuroiiig  that  the  Indian  sings  his  song  exactly 
as  he  intends  to  sing  it,  the  phonograph  must  be  manipulated  with 
the  greatest  care,  or  the  record  will  still  misrepresent  him ;  for  the 
slightest  change  in  the  rate  of  speed  causes  a  corresponding  varisp 

tion  in  pitch.  At  best  the  phonoc^rnph  represents  the  song  some- 
what imperfectly  ;  but  records  unskilfully  taken  are  apt  to  misrepre- 
sent it,  sometimes  to  the  point  ol  caricature. 

The  other  reason  is  that  the  Indian,  like  the  white  singer,  occa- 
sionally misses  the  interval  he  intends  to  sing,  either  because  it  is 
above  or  below  his  natural  compass  of  voice,  or  for  some  other 
reason.  In  such  cases  it  is  usually  possible,  when  working  with  a 
singer,  to  discover  what  he  really  means  to  sing ;  whereas  no  posi- 
tive correction  of  false  or  doubtful  intervals  is  possible  in  transcrib- 
ing from  a  phonographic  record.  The  record  must  stand  as  it 
actually  is,  whether  the  singer  realizes  his  own  intention  perfectly 
or  not  Bu^  for  the  reasons  I  have  given,  the  best  phonographic 
record  must  now  and  then  misrepresent  the  singer  ;  while  imper- 
fect records  give  anything  but  a  true  idea  of  Indian  singing. 

My  own  methods  in  dealing  with  Indian  singers  have  been  as  fol- 
lows :  First,  to  listen  to  the  singer  attentively  without  trying  to 
note  down  what  he  sings.  This  gives  me  a  good  general  idea  of  the 
song.  The  next  step  is  to  note  down  the  song  phrase  by  phrase. 
Then  I  sing  with  him,  and  afterwards  by  myself,  asking  him  to  cor- 
rect any  errors  in  my  version,  of  course  noting  down  carefully  all 
variations.  My  expmence  has  been  that  every  Indian  singer,  how- 
ever good,  varies  more  or  less  from  the  intervals  which  he  really 
intends  to  sing.  The  interval  which  is  most  often  doubtful  is  the 
third.  Indians  frequently  sing  a  sort  of  third  which  is  neither 
major  nor  minor,  but  between  the  two.  Yet  I  have  always  found, 
on  inquiry,  that  either  a  major  or  a  minor  third  was  intended.  I 
tested  the  matter  in  this  way  :  An  Indian  would  sing  for  me  a  song 
embodying  a  chord,  i.  e.  a  tone  with  its  third  and  fifth,  but  the  third 
might  be  so  doubtful  that  I  could  not  determine  whether  he  intended 
a  major  or  a  minor  chord.  Then  I  would  sing  the  song  after  him, 
giving  the  third  which  I  suspected  he  was  most  likely  to  mean. 
Usually  he  would  pronounce  it  correct  Then  we  would  sing  it 
together,  when  he  would  invariably  sing  it  true  to  pitch,  not  doubt- 
fully as  before.  But  sometimes,  when  I  have  sung  alone  a  major  or 
minor  third,  the  Indian  would  shake  his  head  and  pronounce  it 
wrong.  Then  I  would  sing  it  again,  giving  the  other  third  ;  where- 
upon he  would  pronounce  it  correct  and  proceed  to  suig  it  with  me, 
true  to  pitch  I  have  never  known  an  Indian  stick  to  a  "neutral" 
third  under  this  process  of  examination.  He  has  always  evidently 
intended  either  a  major  or  a  minor  ttiird.   And  I  have  always  found 
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the  same  troe  of  every  doubtful  Interval*  There  has  never  been 
any  serious  difficulty  in  obtaining  dear  and  decided  evidence  of  his 

intentions  by  the  process  of  singing  for  and  with  him. 

Further,  I  have  found  that  Indians  will  vary  from  the  pitch  they 
intend  in  difTcrent  ways  in  the  course  of  several  repetitions  of  the 
same  song.  They  seem  to  intend  to  sing  the  son-;  exactly  alike  every 
time;  indeed,  they  are  very  particular  in  this  respect;  but  they  do 
not  always  succeed  in  doing  so.  I  have  heard  au  iadian  sing  a 
major,  a  minor,  and  a  neutral  third  in  the  same  place  in  the  same 
song^  in  the  course  of  several  repetitions  of  it.  If  I  had  had  only  a 
phonographic  record  of  it,  his  intention  would  have  been  doubtful ; 
but  by  singing  with  and  for  him,  I  have  never  had  any  difficulty  in 
finding  out  what  he  meant  He  was  always  clear  and  decided  as  to 
whether  my  singing  was  correct  or  not,  and  never  failed  to  sing, 
when  he  sang  with  me,  the  interv'al  he  had  told  me  was  correct. 

The  next  step,  when  the  opportunity  offered,  was  to  take  the 
Indian  to  a  good  piano  and  pkiy  the  song  for  and  with  him  ;  first 
without  and  afterwards  wiih  harmony.  Here  I  have  had  the  same 
experience.  The  singer  may  use  doubtful  intervals  by  himself  ;  but 
he  will  not  tolerate  false  intervals  on  the  piano.  He  is  always  clear 
as  to  whether  he  wants  a  major  or  a  minor  third ;  and  he  never  fails 
to  sing  the  interval  correctly  when  he  sings  with  the  piano,  however 
doubtful  it  may  have  been  in  his  unaccompanied  singing. 

Further,  I  have  not  only  often  heard  an  Indian  vaiy  the  intervals 
differently  in  different  repetitions  of  the  same  song,  but  different 
singers  aberrate  differently  in  th  esame  song.  Yet  when  they  sang 
together,  they  seemed  to  lenn  on  each  other  and  to  try  to  make 
their  voices  blcnf]  ;  tisually  with  the  result  of  producing  an  inter\'al 
more  unmistakable  Lium  cither  of  them  had  produced  separately. 
Miss  Alice  Fletcher,  who  has  had  a  much  more  extended  experience 
than  I  have  in  this  kind  of  field^ork,  has  frequently  met  with  facts 
of  the  same  sort,  and  so  has  Dr.  Franz  Boas.  Miss  Fletcher  has 
learned  a  song  from  an  Indian  who  sang  many  intervals  off  pitch,  has 
noted  it  down  carefully,  marking  the  intervals  which  were  sharped 
or  flatted  by  the  singer  with  the  utmost  conscientiousness,  and  then 
has  been  laughed  at  by  other  sinf-^ers  of  the  same  tribe  for  singing 
the  song  out  of  tune.  She  found  that  other  Indians  sang  it  in  cor- 
rect pitch,  just  as  any  white  singer  would  have  done  ;  while  others 
sang  it  out  of  tune,  but  diiierently  from  the  first  singer.  She  found, 
also,  that  when  several  singers  sang  the  same  song  together,  they 
invariably  sang  it  truer  to  pitch,  according  to  our  standard  of  inters 
vals,  than  did  most  of  the  individual  singers.  She  found,  again,  that 
when  she  took  the  consensus  of  these  different  versions,  which 
always  closely  approodmated  our  own  standard  of  intervals,  and  sang 
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it  for  them,  it  was  invariably  pronounced  correct  by  all.  Her  natural 
conclusion  was  that  the  Indians  meant  to  sing  exactly  such  intervals 
as  we  sing,  but  frequently  failed  to  get  them  exact,  just  as  our  own 
singers  often  fail  in  the  same  way,  although  perhaps  less  frequently. 
Dr.  Boas  has  found  himself  oblig^ed  to  correct  versions  of  songs 
taken  down  from  individual  singers  by  the  version  heard  from  a 
number  singing  together.  The  voices,  he  says,  leaned  on  one  an- 
other, and  the  chorals  were  much  truer  to  harmonic  pitch  than  the 
individual  songs,  as  a  rule. 

These  experiences  of  the  three  of  us,  the  experiments  being  made 
sometimes  together,  but  much  more  often  separately  and  many  times 
repeated,  throw  the  greatest  possible  light  on  the  true  nature  of  the 
aberrations  from  harmonic  pitch  in  Indian  singing;  They  show 
condusivdy  that  it  is  not  safe  to  regard  the  performance  of  any 
given  singer  as  the  true  standard  of  Indian  singing,  even  for  that 
particular  Indian,  still  less  for  his  whole  tribe.  One  may  record  any 
given  song  exactly  as  an  Indian  sang  it,  and  still  be  very  far  from 
understanding  the  real  intention  of  the  Indians.  I  think  there  is  no 
diflference  of  opinion  between  Miss  Fletcher,  Dr.  Boas,  and  myself, 
that  the  Indian  invariably  means  to  sing  interv'als  in  his  songs  corre- 
sponaing  to  our  own  chord  intervals ;  a  conviction  which  has  been 
forced  upon  us  by  such  experiences  as  I  have  here  attempted  to 
describe.  This  conviction  is  the  stronger  because  we  all  entered 
upon  the  work  of  transcribing  Indian  songs  with  the  expectation  of 
finding  a  different  set  of  intervals  from  those  embodied  in  our  folk* 
music. 

After  all,  there  is  nothing  strange  about  all  this.    Every  musician 

knows  how  frequently  our  own  singers,  even  soloists  of  the  very 
highest  training,  fail  to  realize  their  own  intentions  in  the  matter  of 
pure  intonation.  The  greatest  singers  will  sometimes  sing  off  pitch, 
and  it  is  nothing  uncommon  for  a  first-class  chorus  to  flat  a  semi- 
tone or  even  more  before  they  get  through  an  unaccompanied  part 
song,  under  unfavorable  conditions.  Our  untrained  singers  at  prayer- 
meetings,  camp-meetings,  etc.,  are  naturally  still  more  prone  to  aber- 
ations  from  correct  pitch.  Is  it  anything  wonderful  that  the  same 
should  be  true  in  still  greater  degree  of  untrained  savages  ?  Why  must 
we  assume  that,  although  the  very  best  of  our  own  singers  fail  to 
realize  their  own  intentions,  the  untaught  savage,  with  infinitely  less 
to  guide  his  ear  and  voice  than  we  have,  always  invariably  realizes 
his  ?  What  right  have  we  to  assume  that  every  slightest  aberration 
from  correct  pitch  is  due,  not  to  acciflent,  but  to  deliberate  intention 
on  his  part  .<*  And  that,  consequently,  the  false  intervals  which  he 
sings  constitute  a  duterent  kind  of  scale  from  that  which  we  have 
developed  ?   If  there  ever  was  the  slightest  color  of  excuse  for  such 
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an  assumption,  certainly  I,  for  my  part,  am  unable  to  find  any  reason 
for  holding  any  such  opinion  in  the  light  of  an  experience  which, 
taking  into  account  my  own  and  that  of  my  associates*  has  not  heen 
slight.  My  own  conviction  is  that  the  chord  intervals  which  have 
been  developed  by  our  own  race  are  not  artificial  but  natural ;  that 
they  are  the  same  for  all  races  of  men  because  they  are  based  on 
the  same  correlation  of  psychical,  physiological,  and  acoustic  laws. 

It  seems  clear  to  me,  in  the  light  of  the  experiences  above  referred 
to,  that  to  record  and  measure  all  the  slight  aberrations  from  har- 
monic pitch  given  by  anyone  singer  and  present  the  song-  thus  modi- 
fied as  the  true  idea  u£  his  song  would  laisrcprcbeuL  it  ai>  much  as  it 
would  misrepresent  some  of  our  greatest  songs  to  record  them  with 
the  sharpmgs  and  flattings  of  some  of  our  own  singers  and  insist  on 
that  as  the  true  version.  It  would  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
to  caricature  any  of  our  own  songs  by  such  a  process,  without  depart^ 
ing  from  the  actual  singing  of  great  artists.  But  surely  we  have  no 
more  right  to  caricature  an  Indian  song  than  any  other ;  less,  in 
fact,  for  the  injustice  done  thereby  is  far  less  easy  to  remedy.  Our 
business  as  investigators  is  to  represent  the  Indian  music  fairly.  Let 
us  note,  by  all  means,  the  fact  that  the  Indian  very  frequently  sings 
out  of  tune ;  but  to  my  mind  it  would  be  an  unwarrantable  misrep- 
resentation of  him  to  treat  these  aberrations  as  intentional.  Every 
particle  of  evidence  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  appears  to  me  to  show 
the  very  opposite. 

yokn  Comfort  FiUmon, 
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ENGLISH  FOLK-TALES  IN  AMERICA. 
T 

■  THE  THREE  BROTHERS  AND  THE  HAG. 

The  tale  which  follows  is  contributed  by  Prof.  L.  Conant  of  the 
T^olytcchnic  Institute,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  havinnj  been  heard  by 
him  while  a  schoolboy  at  Littleton,  Mass.,  from  one  of  his  school- 
mates, about  the  year  1827. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  were  three  brothers  who  lived  together. 
They  were  very  poor.  One  day  one  of  them  said :  I  will  go  and  try 
to  make  my  fortune.  He  went  and  travelled  about  for  a  long  time. 
Finally  he  reached  a  house  in  which  an  old  woman  lived.  He  asked, 
*<  May  I  stay  here  over  night  ?"  She  said,  "  Yes,  come  in.*'  He  en- 
tered. She  showed  him  to  the  room  in  which  he  was  to  rest  and  he 
soon  w^t  to  sleep.  During  the  night  he  heard  a  noise.  He  arose 
and  crept  softly  to  a  chink  through  which  he  saw  a  light  shining. 
Then  hi'  saw  the  old  crone  silting  at  a  table  and  counting  heaps  of 
money  which  she  kept  hidden  in  her  house.  He  crept  back  to  bed 
and  listened  to  the  clinking  of  the  money.  Soon  he  heard  the  old 
woman  snorin£^,  and  when  everything:  was  quiet,  he  ran  and  searched 
for  the  treasure.  He  found  it  and.  carried  it  away.  While  iie  was 
running  to  get  far  away  from  the  old  woman,  he  came  to  a  meetings 
house.  The  meeting-house  said:  "Sweep  me"  '*Nor"  said  he,  "I 
cannot  stay."   He  walked  on  and  soon  he  came  to  a  field  which  said : 

Weed  me."  **  No"  said  he,  *'  I  have  no  time,"  and  went  on.  Soon 
he  came  to  a  well  which  said :  "  Qean  me."  "  No,"  said  he, "  I  can- 
not stay."  He  went  on.  At  noon  he  came  to  a  field  in  which  there 
was  a  tree.  He  sat  down  under  the  tree  and  counted  the  money. 
When  the  crone  awoke  and  found  both  the  treasure  and  the  young 
man  whom  she  had  allowed  to  sleep  under  her  roof  gone,  she  went 
to  pursue  them.   She  passed  the  meeting-house  and  asked : — 

Have  you  seen  a  boy 
With  a  wig,  with  a  wag, 
With  a  long  leadi«M>ag^ 
Who  stole  all  the  money 
£verl  had? 

The  meeting-house  replied:  '*You  wfll  find  him  in  yomler  field 
under  a  tree  counting  his  money.  She  went  on  and  passed  the  field, 
which  she  asked : — 

Have  you  seen  a  boy 
With  a  wig,  with  a  wag, 
With  a  lODgleather^bag, 
Who  stole  all  the  money 
Ever  I  had? 
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Tbe  field  replied :  "  You  will  find  him  in  yonder  field  under  a  tree 
counting  his  mon^."  She  went  on  and  came  to  the  well  She  aaked 
the  well : — 

Have  you  seen  a  boy 
With  a  wig,  \^iih  a  wag, 
Vinth  a  kmg  le«Uier4N4^ 
Who  stole  all  the  monqr 
Ever  I  bad? 

The  well  replied :  "  You  will  find  him  in  yonder  field  under  a  tree 
counting  his  money."  She  went  on  and  finally  reached  the  field 
There  she  found  the  boy  asleep  under  the  tree   She  cut  ofiE  his 

head,  took  her  treasures  and  carried  them  back  home. 

After  some  time  the  second  boy  said  :  "I  will  go  and  try  to  make 
my  fortune."    (Follows  the  same  story.) 

After  some  time  the  third  boy  said :  "I  will  go  and  try  to  make 
my  fortune."  (The  story  is  repeated.) 

While  he  was  running  to  get  far  away  from  the  old  woman  he  came 
to  a  meeting-house.  The  meeting-bouse  satd :  *' Sweep  me>"  It  was 
a  large  meeting-house,  and  he  knew  it  would  take  a  loni?  time  to 
sweep  it  Nevertheless,  he  stopped,  and  swept  and  cleaned  it  care* 
fully.  Then  he  went  on.  He  came  to  a  field  which  said :  **  Weed 
me."  It  was  a  large  field,  and  although  he  knew  that  it  would  take 
him  a  long  time  to  weed  it,  he  stopped  and  weeded  the  whole  field- 
He  went  on  and  came  to  a  well  which  said  :  "  Clean  mc."  Althou;^h 
he  was  afraid  that  the  old  woman  would  overtake  him,  he  stopped 
and  cleaned  it  thoroughly.  He  went  on.  At  noon  he  came  to  a  field 
in  which  there  was  a  tree.  He  sat  down  under  the  tree  and  counted 
his  money.  When  the  crone  awoke  and  found  all  her  treasure  and  the 
young  man,  whom  she  had  allowed  to  sleep  under  her  roof,  gone,  she 
went  to  pursue  him.   She  passed  the  meeting-house  and  asked : 

Have  you  seen  a  boy 
With  a  ivlg,  with  a  wag,  etc 

The  meeting-house  did  not  reply,  but  threw  stones  at  her  and  had 
almost  killed  her.  It  was  ail  she  could  do  to  get  away.  She  came  to 
the  field  and  asked 

Have  ym  aeen  a  hoy,  etc 

But  the  field  made  a  cloud  of  dust  and  stones  which  drifted  into 
her  face  and  almost  blinded  her.  Ii  was  all  she  could  do  to  get 
away.   She  went  on  and  came  to  the  well.   She  asked: — 

Have  yuu  seen,  £tc. 

Then  the  wnter  in  the  well  began  to  rise  and  to  overflow.    It  took 
her  down  into  the  well,  where  she  was  drowned. 
The  boy  went  home  with  his  treasure,  and  lived  happily  ever  after. 
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THE  GAME  OF  GOOSE.i 

The  pictures  placed  for  ornament  and  use, 

The  Twelve  Good  Kules,  the  Royal  Game  of  Goose. 

Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village. 

The  "Sociable  Snake"  played  by  children  in  Great  Britain,  the 
"District  Messenger  Boy  "  in  the  United  States,  the  "  Schwarzer 
Peter  Spiel"  in  Germany,  the  "Jcii  de  I'armce  Fran<jaise"  in 
France,  the  '  Giro  del  Mondo"  in  iiuly,  and  the  "  Paardcntramspel  " 
in  Holland,  are  modifications  of  the  old  game  mentioned  by  the  Brit- 
ish poet  above  cited.  These  and  similar  variations  embody  the  un- 
derlying principle  of  the  parent  game,  viz. :  to  reward  good  luck  and 
to  punish  bad  luck,  to  reward  by  promotion  or  by  a  draft  on  the 
common  purse,  to  punish  by  degradation  and  by  fines. 

The  typical  game  of  Goose  is  arranged  as  follows  :  the  variations 
will  be  noted  later.  The  t^ame  is  played  by  two,  three  or  more  per- 
sons and  requires  a  special  board,  dice,  counters,  and  one  marker  of 
distinctive  color  for  each  player.  The  board  is  divided  into  63  num- 
ber spaces  arranged  in  a  spiral,  the  centre  space  being  marked  to 
indicate  the  goal.  The  spaces  are  filled  with  pictures  of  common 
objects,  mostly  without  significance ;  but  beginning  with  No.  5  each 
ninth  space  ($,  14,  23, 32, 41, 50,  and  59)  is  occupied  by  the  represen- 
tation of  a  goose.  Certain  other  spaces  are  filled  with  these  objects : 
No.  6  a  bridge ;  No.  12  another  bridge ;  No.  19  an  inn  ;  No.  3 1  a  well ; 
No.  42  a  maze ;  No.  52  a  prison ;  No.  58  a  death's  head ;  No.  63  a 
goose  in  a  lake. 

The  game  proceeds  thus:  each  player  in  turn  throws  dice  and 
places  his  marker  on  the  space  bearing  a  number  equal  to  the  sura 
thrown  ;  on  the  successive  rounds  the  markers  are  moved  forward 
and  the  player  whose  marker  first  reaches  the  goal  wins  the  game. 
But  the  player  is  Ikbte  to  encounter  helps  and  hindrances,  since  cer> 
tain  of  the  spaces  bring  him  good  luck  and  others  bad  luck.  If  the 
dice-throw  places  his  marker  on  the  qiace  occupied  by  a  goose  he 
advances  it  double  the  amount  of  the  throw ;  at  No.  ^  the  bridge,  he 
advances  it  to  No.  12  ;  when  he  reaches  No.  19^  the  inn,  he  must 
remain  there  until  all  the  players  have  had  two  throws  each ;  if  he  fall 
on  No.  31,  a  well,  he  must  pay  a  fine  with  the  counters,  an^l  remain 
there  until  freed  by  another  player  ;  if  befall  on  No.  42,  in  the  maze^ 
he  pays  a  fine  and  retreats  to  No.  30;  if  he  falls  on  No. 52, the  prison, 
he  must  pay  a  fine  and  remain  there  initil  freed  by  another  player; 
if  he  fall  on  No.  52,  the  denth's  head,  he  pays  a  hnc  and  must  begin 

^  Paper  read  at  the  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Folk-Lore  Society, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Dec*  38;  1895. 
vou  vuL— MO.  39.  10 
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again  at  No.  i.  When  one  player  meets  another  on  the  same  space 
he  goes  back  to  his  place  and  pays  a  fine;  When  in  the  veiy  first 
throw  a  player  gets  a  6  and  a  3,  he  advances  to  space  Na  26  occupied 
by  two  dice ;  if  the  first  throw  be  5  and  4  he  goes  to  No.  53,  a  space 
also  indicated  by  two  dice.  If  a  player  approaching  the  goal  passes 
No.  63,  he  counts  back  a  number  equal  to  the  excess,  and  if  this 
brings  him  to  a  goose  he  counts  back  a  number  equal  to  twice  his 
throw. 

In  place  of  counters  the  directions  suggest  the  use  of  nuts  and 

bonbons. 

Such  are  the  rules  oi  Uus  simple  game,  which  enjoys  a  popularity 
throughout  Europe  and  America  seemingly  out  of  all  proportion  to 
its  merits^  for  adults  find  the  game  eicceedingly  dulL  Variations  in 
the  rules  are  numerous,  the  only  limit  being  the  fancy  of  the  pub- 
lisher. The  boards  vary  greatly  in  size  and  in  disposition  of  the 
spaces ;  the  spaces  are  increased  in  number  up  to  icxv  they  are 
arranged  in  fanciful  shapes^  and  they  are  occupied  with  pictures 
in  almost  endless  variety.  Instead  of  dice  the  tee-to-tum  is  used  in 
England,  and  the  spinning  arrow  in  America.  Even  the  games 
which  may  be  regard cfl  as  standard,  present  to  the  eye  great  diversity 
of  appearance,  differing  in  artistic  merit  from  the  crudest  black-and' 
white  diagram  on  cheap,  thin  paj^er  to  the  brightly  illuminated  and 
skilfully  designed  pictorial  chart  mounted  on  stout  cardboard. 

The  "  Mansion  ol  Happiness"  will  be  remembered  by  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Folk-Lore  Society  as  a  game  common  in  their  youth ; 
•  it  is  a  modification  of  the  old  game  of  Goose  adapted  to  ethical 
teaching  for  the  benefit  of  young  people.  It  was  invented  by  Miss 
Abbott,  daughter  of  a  Beverly  clergyman,  and  was  the  first  boan^ 
game  published  in  America.  The  following  lines  show  its  object : — 

At  this  aDMuement  eadi  will  find 

A  moral  to  improve  the  mind. 
It  gives  to  those  their  proper  due 
Who  various  paths  of  vice  pursue. 
And  shows  (while  vice  destnictioa  brings) 
That  Good  from  every  Virtue  springs. 
Be  virtuous  then  and  forward  press 
To  gain  the  seat  of  Happiness. 

The  number  of  spaces  is  60^  when  a  dicethrow  places  the  player 
in  the  space  marked  *'  Idleness,**  he  has  to  go  back  to  "  Poverty,"  and 
in  like  manner  "  Pride  "  throws  the  player  back  to  **  Humility ; "  in 
short,  every  vice  is  punished  by  an  appropriate  penalty  and  virtue  is 
duly  rewarded. 

In  France  n  c^^.me  quite  analorroiis  to  the  Mansion  of  Happiness 
is  now  current,  called  Jeu  moral  et  instructil" 
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As  intimated  at  the  outset,  the  game  in  its  various  torms  is  widely 
distributed  in  Europe,  and  during  a  recent  sojourn  on  the  continent 
I  made  a  collection  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  examples.  In  France 
the  game  is  called  yitu  de  foU,  in  Germany  Ganse-Spiei,  in  Holland, 
Gattaem^lt  in  Denmark,  Gaase^Ut  in  Sweden,  d^sfeht,  and  in 
Italy,  Giuoce  deW  oca,  all  being  literal  translations.  In  these  countries 
the  boards  are  simiUff  in  design,  the  rules  are  similar  even  when 
adapted  to  special  variations,  and  the  specific  objects  used  for  cer- 
tain spaces  are  alike  in  kind.  The  wide  circulation  of  the  cheaply 
printed  boards  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  on  many  the  instructions 
are  printed  in  four  lan^ages.  In  Germany  I  found  the  f^reatest 
variety,  both  as  to  style  and  ingenious  modifications  ;  in  France  I 
found  the  finest  specimens  of  color  printing;  in  England  the  game 
is  com])aratively  rare;  in  Italy  the  prints  and  paper  are  of  the  poor- 
est quality. 

The  modifications  of  the  game  retain  the  principles  of  reward  for 
good  luck  and  punishment  for  bad  luck,  and  are  adapted  to  attract 
chUdren  of  every  grade  of  intelligence.  Those  who  are  fond  of 
travels,  or  horse-radng,  or  hunting  or  railway  experiences,  or  yacht- 
ing, will  find  games  to  please  them,  and  the  patriotic  child  will  de- 
light in  the  "  Flaggen-Spiel,"  or  the  "  Jeu  de  I'arm^e  Fran^aise," 
according  to  his  nationality.  Some  of  the  modifications  are  ingen- 
iously designed  to  impart  instruction  in  an  entertaining  way ;  such 
are  the  historical  games  "  Kaiscr-Spicl,"  and  the  "Jeu  historique  de 
la  France  ;  "  those  who  take  interest  in  their  own  country  will  find 
geographical  games  such  as  the  "Grand  jeu  du  pigeon  vovageur," 
and  the  "giuoco  istruttivo  per  rinscgnamcnto  pratico  tlclia  geo- 
grafia  elementare ; "  the  former  taking  players  from  town  to  town  on 
the  map  of  France,  and  the  latter  doing  the  same  for  Italy.  Even 
ethical  teaching  may  be  imparted  by  the  use  of  the  Man^on  of 
Happiness,"  or  the  "Jeu  moral  et  instructif.*' 

A  highly  ingenious  adaptation  is  that  by  a  firm  in  Holland  cele- 
brated for  an  article  of  household  consumption ;  the  board  is  attrac- 
tively  printed,  and  the  game  serves  as  an  excellent  advertisement. 

Annexed  is  a  list  of  the  games  collected  and  exhibited  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Folk-Lore  Society  held  in  Wash- 
ington City,  December  2^,  1S94. 


Gcmuui  • 

•  .  60 

French 

•  .  37 

Dutch  .  . 

.    .  13 

Italiaa  . 

.  .  a* 

EagUab  . 

.  .  4 
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OSRXAIV. 

[The  numbers  in  parentheses  denote  the  nomber  of  spaces  in  each  game.] 
Ginst-Sirid.  (Six  different  styles.) 

NeuftB  Ganse-Spicl.    (Five  styles.) 
AHemeuestes  Ganse-Spiel.    (Two  styles.) 
Keues  Wettrennen-Spiel  (33).   Another  styk  (61). 
Neoes  deatsches  Flaggen-Spiel  (100). 
Neues  Reise-Spiel  mit  Hindernissen  (70}. 
Neuestes  Post-  und  Reisf^-Spiel  (44). 

Miiller-  und  Schomsteinfegergeselle  aof  der  Waodenchaftt  (42). 
AUemcoeitM  Lotterie-Spiel  (55). 
Kaiser-Splel  (30). 

Neues  Canse-Spiel  j  Fnchs  da  hast  die  Gaos  Kestohleii  (65). 

Kriegs-SpicI  (70). 
Robinson-Spiel  (34). 

Schnlae  and  MiUter*!  Wettnlte  duich  Afrlka  (48). 

Blumen-Spiel. 
Affen-Spiel  (63). 

Neaes-Afifen-Spiel  (63).  Another  style  (54). , 
Neuestes  Affen-Spiel  (too).  Another  style  ((^). 

Wer  will  schwarzer  Peter  werden  (70). 
Eisenbahn-spiel  (70).   Another  style  (36)> 
Neues  Gliicks-Spiel  (100). 
Das  VogdschieflM&  (29). 

Der  Seefahrer  (a5)» 
Die  Fuchsjagd. 

Das  Matrosen-Spiel  (40).   Neues  Matrosen-Spiel  (32). 

Die  Reise  nm  die  Welt  (41). 

Das  Jagd-Spiel  (41). 

AHemeuestes  Wettrenn-Spiel  (100). 

Neues  Ki&enbaho-  und  Dampfcbi£[fahrts*Spiel  (36). 

Lnft-tMllofrSpiel  (35). 

Touristen-Spiel  (36). 

AHemeuestes  Kriegs-Spiel  (45). 

Das  Turnier-Spiel. 

Hanswont  Spiel  (32). 

Neues  Schwarzer  Peter-Spid  (70). 

Neuestes  Jagd-Spiel  (35). 

J^gd-Spiel  (36). 

WeUeer-Spiel  (25). 

Nenes  Hintz-  und  PderSpid  (85). 

Hasen-Spiel  (63). 

Neues  Hasen-Sptel  (73). 

Die  Sonntags-Jager  (63). 

Pfecdebahn-Spiel  (36). 

Die  Menagerie  (25). 

Neues  Bank-Spiel  (loo)* 

FRBRCB. 

Jen  de  Pole,  renonvfl^  des  Gfeca.  (Twelve  styles.) 
Le  Tour  du  Monde  (4j6). 

Gfand  jen  dn  pigeon  voygtur.  (M^  of  France.) 
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Grand  jea  Franoo-RoMe  (€3). 

Jeu  dc  la  chas!?e  (50). 

[Nameless]^  represents  deep-sea  fisheries. 

Jeu  du  Jmf-Erraiit  (63).   (Two  styles.) 

Jeu  des  myst^res  de  Paris  (63). 

Grand  jeu  du  Sorcier  (63). 

Jeu  des  Rois  de  France  (63).   (Two  styles.) 

Jeu  moral  et  instrnctif  (63).   (Two  styles.) 

Jen  des  Nations  (12). 

Jeu  de  1'  armde  Fran^atee. 

Jeu  du  consent  (63). 

Jeu  de  la  marine  (63). 

Jeu  du  petit  voyageur  (63). 

Jeu  du  chemin-de-fer  (^). 

Jeu  du  soldat  (63). 

Jeu  militaire  (63). 

Jea  biatoriqne  dela  France  militalie  (fi^. 

Jeu  r!r?  courses  de  chevaux. 
Grand  jeu  du  pont  terrible  (52). 
Grand  jeu  de  I'amour  (40). 

DUTCH.  ' 

Post  va.  R^pd 

Wedrennen. 
Spoor\veg-Spel  (36), 
Riddertoomooi  (36). 
Roeliradstri jd  (36). 
Robinson-Spel  (30). 
Belegerings-Spel  (29). 
Vossen-en  Ganzenspel  (50). 
Luchtballonspel  (39). 
Paardentramspel  (63). 
Reis  door  Europa  (36), 
Regatta-Spei  (36). 

DANISH. 

AUemyeste  Gaasespil  (100). 

SWSDISH. 

NyaGSaqidet  (100). 

ITAUAK. 

C 1 II  n  r;t  (\ ell'  oca.   (Nine  styles  in  oolon  and  six  in  Uack  and  white  (90).) 

II  nuovo  giuoco  deli'  oca  (90). 
La  lantema  magica  (73). 

Giuoco  istrattlvo  per  llnaigaaoienU)  pnHco  ddia  Gecgnfiademe&tan.  (Map  of 

Ttaly.) 
11  Giro  del  mondo  (80), 
Giuoco  del  barone  (77). 
Ginoco  Sport 

Giuoco  deir  amore  e  ddl*  IneiMO  (80). 

La  battaglia  del  '48. 
Giuoco  del  Tramway. 

BNOUSa 

The  New  RoTal  Game  of  Gooiej  63  spacea  anaqged  on  die  body  of  n  goose. 
Tee-to-tnm. 
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Upidee,  a  race  game  (85). 
Race  game  (100). 
The  Sodabte  Saake^ 

The  Mansion  of  Uappineas. 
Life's  Mishaps. 
Lost  in  the  Woods. 

Innocents  Abroad. 

From  the  Log  Ca^in  to  the  White  House. 
The  Travellers*  Map  Game.    To  Chicago. 
Round  the  Worid  iRritli  Nelly  Bly  (73  days). 
The  District  Messenger  Boy. 
The  World's  Fair  Game. 

Thfi  wide  distribution  of  this  game  and  the  large  number  of  vari- 
ants constantly  being  produced  attests  its  great  popularity ;  I  have 
observed  that  in  those  countries  where  the  governments  conduct 
lotteries,  and  a  spirit  of  gamblino^  is  rife,  the  popularity  is  greatest, 
and  its  cheap  styles  place  it  within  reach  of  the  poorest  children. 
Thus  it  takes  the  form  of  an  education,  leading  children  to  become 
familiar  with  the  principles  of  the  lottery  and  preparing  them  for 
the  higher  methods  so  profitable  to  the  Crown  and  the  State,  but  so 
demoraUzing  to  the  people. 

Hemy  Carrington  BoUm. 
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FOLK-LORE  SCRAP-BOOK. 

Pigments  used  ry  Children  in  their  Play.  —  From  an  interesting 
article  on  childish  sports  witli  plants  and  flowers,  entitled  "  Nature's  Play- 
things," by  Mrs.  Fanny  D.  Bergen,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  contained  in  the 
"  Evening  Transcript,"  Boston,  Mass.,  April  6,  1895,  extract  the  follow^ 
ing  paragraphs :— • 

"  One  of  the  most  widely  spread  and  most  fasdoatiiig  play^abois  among 
children  is  the  making  of  inks  or  paints.  The  common  pig:^veed  {Chcnopo- 
dhim  album)  was  very  commonly  used  in  our  neighborhood  to  make  a 
feeble  green  liquid.  I  don't  remember  that  we  ever  really  used  it  or 
attempted  to  use  it,  but  1  well  recall  gathering  the  leaves,  tying  up  a  hand- 
ful of  them  at  a  time  in  a  doth  and  bruising  diem  between  two  stones  until 
by  moistening  the  whole  and  squeezing  we  could  obtain  a  small  quantity  of 
pale  green  juice.  I  have  worked  hours  at  a  time  at  this  pounding,  squeez- 
ing, straininj^,  and  bottling  to  secure  a  small  \nal  of  the  *  ink,'  and  felt  at 
the  end  as  if  1  had  been  successfully  and  usefully  employed.  T  wonder  if 
with  the  laying  aside  of  childish  things  we  always  leave  oii  the  inaiiulacture 
of  pigweed  ink  ?  Pokeberry  juice  made  a  much  ridier  ink  and  with  less 
trouble^  but  on  account  of  the  reputed  poisonous  character  of  the  empur* 
pled  fniit  it  was  not  very  popular.  Now  and  then  some  daring  countiy 
schoolboy  or  girl  did  cautiou';!}'  <^ecure  enough  pokeberry  ink  to  paint  on 
the  fly-leaf  of  a  schoolbook  a  much  conventionalized  raceme  of  berries  that, 
I  fancy,  was  meant  to  picture  the  fruit  from  which  the  limner  derived  his 
color.  I  never  saw  the  design  elsewhere  or  done  otherwise  than  with  the 
jince  pressed  from  the  somewhat  despised  pokeberry.  Children  generally 
are  as  fond  of  staining  their  hands  and  faces  brown  with  walnut  juice  as 
were  the  charmingly  natural  young  dwellers  in  'A  Boy's  Town.'  The 
orange  paint  yielded  by  the  roots  of  the  bloodroot  leads  more  boys  to  seek 
the  plant  than  do  the  fleeting  flowers,  white  beyond  the  white  of  most  blos- 
soms. A  boy  fortunate  enough  to  possess  a  piece  oi  red  ochre,  commonly 
known  as  keel,  in  my  day  a  thing  o£  almost  priceless  value  in  the  sdioolboy 
market,  could  manage  any  decoration  calling  for  red  or  orange  without  the 
trouble  of  digging  fresh  bloodroot  He  who  had  a  bit  of  keel,  however 
small,  in  his  pocket  had  a  treasure.  I  don't  know  why  it  was  such  a  rarity. 
Any  gravel  bed  was  likely  to  supply  the  boy  who  sought  the  crude  material, 
and  ever)'  farmer  who  kept  a  crayon  of  tlie  bought  article  for  marking  his 
sheep,  for  keeping  tally  at  thresliing  time  OT  for  unexpected  reckonings  in 
the  bam,  where  a  board  or  the  side  of  the  bam  served  for  slate,  might 
easily  have  enriched  his  boys  with  a  fragment  of  the  coveted  pigment." 

Violet  Fights.  —  Mrs.  Bergen  proceeds  to  give  an  account  d  tiiis 
pastime,  which  we  have  not  before  seen  fully  explained. 

"  What  armies  of  blue  violets  are  annually  sacrificed  by  little  people  in 
the  *  vioIet-%]its.'  TVo  children  provide  themselves  with  a  goodly  pile  of 
these  flowers,  whidi  they  have  purposely  plucked  with  long  stems,  each 
combatant  holds  his  posy  by  the  stem,  the  two  spurs  are  interlocked,  then 
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tbe  cbildren  sinraltaneoiisly  jerk  the  stems  and  off  oomes  one  or  the  other 
violet  head.  Once  m  s  great  while  the  two  beads  fall,  so  evenly  matched 

in  resistance  are  they.  Usually,  however,  one  conquers  the  oiher,  the  flow- 
erless  stem  is  replaced  by  a  fresh  one  from  the  pile,  and  the  tlower  battle 
goes  on.  Occasionally  a  soldier  is  so  valiant  and  successful,  as  to  lay  low 
the  heads  o£  as  many  as  a  hundred  or  two  of  bis  enemies,  but  sooner  or 
later  he  too  is  oumbered  with  the  beautlfiil  slain.  I  am  glad  to  have 
known  ol  a  lew  little  girls  who  were  too  humane  to  take  part  in  this  ruth- 
less play.  The  pastime  is  not  only  common  among  children  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  but  is  a  familiar  childish  amusement  in 
Japan,  and  a  friend  found  that  the  same  play  was  known  to  Indian  children 
in  the  summer  encampment  at  York  Bcacii,  Maine.  The  little  red  children 
say  that  the  one  whose  violet  conquers  will  be  a  great  man.  The  Ononda* 
gas  have  a  name  for  violets  whidi  interpreted  means  *two  heads  entan- 
gled,' referring  to  the  flower  game.*' 

PoPFY  Shows. — The  following  also  is  new,  so  far  as  we  know.  Al- 
though one  would  imagine  that  these  common  spwts  would  long  ago  have 
been  noted. 

"  A  few  strokes  with  pen  and  ink  on  the  golden  disk  of  aii  ox-eye  daisy 
with  some  snipping  of  the  white  ray  flowers  and  out  comes  a  baby  or  an 
old  lady,  as  you  frill,  in  white  ruffled  cap  with  smooth  strings. 

"  Children  sometimes  make  boats  out  of  peapods.  The  pod  is  split  along 
the  midrib  and  held  open  by  little  sticks  placed  crosswise  like  thwarts. 
Tlie  craft  is  then  manned  with  boatmen  eacli  made  from  two  peas,  one  for 
the  head  and  one  for  the  body,  held  tof;eiher  by  slender  sticks,  and  with 
other  sticks  serving  as  very  stui  arms  and  legs. 

**  What  pretty  wreaths  we  made  of  the  pink  or  white  phlox  (Lady  Wash- 
ington we  called  it)  die  scarlet  honeysndde,  or  other  tubular  flowers,  and 
«  pressed  in  our  school-books.  The  dazzling  blue  laikqnir  blossoms  were 
also  linked  into  circles  and  made  bright  splashes  in  geography  or  grammar. 

"Tbe  experience  of  what  little  girls  call  a  'poppy  show '  was  not  num- 
bered anir  n^  my  own  personal  joys.  A  friend  once  gave  me  the  following 
accouut  ot  tiiese  brilliant  spectacles:  *I  possessed  two  pieces  of  glass, 
very  nearly  of  a  sise,  between  which  I  used  to  place  fallen  poppy  petals,  in 
lovely  kaleidoscopic  patterns.  I  had  to  hold  the  glasses  togedi^  veiy 
tightly  not  to  spoil  the  pattern  by  letting  them  slip.  When  several  little 
girls  had  gathered  their  poppy  shows  together  on  a  board  we  used  to  chant 
when  any  one  passed ;  — 

Pinny,  pinny,  poppy  show. 

Give  me  a  pin  and  I  'U  let  you  know. 

I  don't  know  that  any  one  ever  accepted  the  enticiqg  invitation.  We  varied 
the  show  at  oUier  seasons  with  different  flowers,  whole  geranium  blossoms 

or  spirjpa  or  apple-blossom  petals,  and  many  others,  but  we  always  called 
them  poppy  shows  and  sung  the  same  rhyme.  Some  girls  carried  their 
poppy  shows  to  school  and  passed  them  along  under  the  desks.  Other 
diildren  gave  their  display  in  their  bams,  and  one  g^rl  I  knew  had  a  tent 
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in  which  her  show  was  beautifully  hidden  from  a  pinless  public.  It  was  as 
exciting  as  going  to  a  play  to  lift  the  flap  and  gaze  upon  the  revealed  splen- 
dors behind  tbe  screen.' 

***Peep  shows '  the  English  country  diildren  call  these  prim  little  floial 
displays,  or  '  penny  peep  shows,'  since  a  penny  is  the  fee  asked  for  a  sight 
of  the  small  bouquets  or  baskets  of  flowers  made  from  dissected  blossoms 
set  under  a  piece  of  glass  and  shown  ofE  against  a  background  of  white 
paper." 

Other  cluidiiih  practices  which  Mrs.  Beigen  has  made  the  subject  of 
remark  are  whistling  on  grass4>lade8»  making  trombones  of  Uie  prickly  leaf* 
stalks  of  tlie  pumpkin,  stringing  horsechestouts  or  dogwood  berries, 
matching  the  striped  blades  of  ribbon,  blowing  up  into  pouches  the  tlnck 
leaves  of  the  garden  sedum,  stringing  dandelion  stems  and  ox-eyed  daisies. 

NoMiNiES.  —  We  continue  citations  from  an  article  contained  in  the 
"London  Globe,"  April  28,  1890  [see  p.  Si]. 

Nature,  in  most  of  her  aspects,  is  greeted  with  certain  formulas.  Aubrey, 
in  his  "  Remaines  of  Gentilisme  and  Judalsme  "  (1686-1687),  says :  — 

Little  children  have  a  ciistomc  when  it  raines  to  sing  or  chamie  away  the  raine; 
thus  they  ail  join  in  a  chorus  and  sing  thus,  viz. :  "  Raine,  raine,  goe  away,  come 
ag^dne  a  Saterday."  I  have  a  conceit  that  tUs  childish  custom  b  of  gn»t  anti> 
qidty,  yt  it  is  derived  from  ye  Gentiles. 

The  rhyme  varies  but  little  to-day,  the  most  distinct  variants  being :  — 

Rain  on  the  green  grass,  and  rain  on  tlic  tree. 
And  rain  on  the  housetop,  but  not  upon  me. 

The  children  of  Moriey,  Cheshire,  say ;  — 

It  rains,  it  rains,  it  patters  i'  th'  docks, 
Mobberley  wenches  are  washiqg  their  smocks. 

There  are  other  local  examples.  In  Oxfordshire,  the  ndnbow  is  thus 
spoken:^ 

Rainybow,  rainvhnw,  cock  up  youf  feather, 
Please,  God  Almighty,  send  na  good  weather. 

The  lines  be^^ning^ "  Snow,  snow  faster,  Come  agsun  at  Easter,"  are 
familiar  in  our  great  towns  now.  Near  Leeds  the  jingle  goes : — 

Snow,  snow  faster,  Bull,  bull  faster, 

Awd  women  picking  gees^  Sending  feathers  down  to  Leeds. 

In  the  north  of  England  this  couplet  is  sud  during  a  thunderstorm 

Rowley,  Rowley,  Kattleybags,  Take  the  lasses  and  leave  the  lads. 

Of  general  nominies  the  following  are  perhaps  most  worthy  of  remark 
At  Huddersfield  when  a  boy  sneezes  any  near  companion  says,  "  Say 

your  nominy."  The  sneezer  then  exclaims,  "  Bob  Wood  "  (cloth,  Ctc),  and 

touches  the  article  be  mentions,  continuing :  — 
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Julius  Caesar  made  a  law, 

Augustus  Caesar  signed  it, 
Tliat  every  one  that  made  a  sneeze, 

Should  ntn  amy  and  find  it 

He  tbeo  uliistifis*  tibougli  some  ivhiatle  before. 

There  are  certain  moral  laws  with  regard  to  plaTtiiiie^  and  these  are 
popetuated  in  rhyme :  — 

Chiff-chaff,  never  change  again 

As  long  as  the  world  stands.  Amen. 

—  is  a  formula  in  Leiccstersliire  and  Shropshire  solemnly  ratifying  an  ex- 
change of  proper^.  To  give  a  present  and  desire  its  return  is  a  Jieioous 
offence :  — 

Give  a  tiling,  Sedc  a  tiling  — 

The  old  man's  gold  ring: 

Lie  butt,  lie  ben,  Lie  among  the  dead  men. 

The  old  man  referred  to  is  the  devil,  and  he  is  supposed  to  be  the  lord  of 
the  envious  one,  lus  actions,  and  the  property.  Tliece  are  several  ver> 
sioQS :  — 

Give  a  thing  and  take  again,  And  you  shall  ride  in  lieli's  wain, 

or:  — 

Give  a  thing,  and  talce  a  thing,  A  nang^ly  man*s  playdiing. 

Cot^rave^  in  Ins  Dktioniiaire  of  tiie  Fkench  and  EngUdi  Tongues  "  (t65sX 

gives  a  version  of  the  under  verb  RtHnr^  and  calls  it  a  *'  triviall  "  proverb. 

In  the  Midlands  a  solemn  engagement  between  youngsters  of  like  sex  is 
clinched  thus.   They  link  the  little  fingers  of  their  right  hands  saying :  — 

Ring-finger,  blue  bell,  Tell  a  lie,  go  to  hell. 

If  ddier  party  fails  to  fulfil  the  promise,  the  little  finger  will  divulge.  To 
arncY  the  property  of  another  at  certain  seasons  seems  to  be  quite  in  order 
when  prefaced  by  a  formula.   As  example  :  — 

Tops  arc  in,  Spin  'cm  agin  — 

gives  a  player  safe  conduct,  so  to  speak,  but 

Tops  are  out,  Smuggin'  about, 

is  a  hint  to  the  player  to  guard  his  own,  *'  smuggin'  *'  meaning  in  the  north- 
ern counties  legitimate  dealing  when  games  are  out  o£  season.  To  take 
another's  plaything  is  a  recognized  right,  if 

Number,  number  nine,  this  hoop 's  (etc.)  mine 

be  said,  and  the  rights  of  property  are  considered  to  have  been  duly 
observed  if  the  toy  be  returned  with  the  phrase  :  — 

Number,  number  ten,  take  it  back  again. 

The  list  could  be  extended  here,  and  by  a  trax  eller,  or  through  research ; 
for  the  old  scholars  were  very  anxious  to  prescrvtj  tiiesc  wild  flowers  of 
native  lore,  as  showing  the  color  of  local  life,  and  giving  forth  the  aroma  of 
prindtive  cdtiue.  No  apology  is  needed,  tbetefore^  for  their  appearance 
here. 
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Be  bow  beodedf  my  story  *%  ended. 
If  you  don't  like  it,  you  may  mend  It; 

A  piece  of  pudden  for  telling  a  good  un, 
A  piece  of  pie  for  telling  a  lie. 

Editor's  Note.  —  With  regard  to  rhymes  given  on  p.  83,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  formula  "  Lury  T,ocket  lost  her  pocket  "  is  familiar  in  America,  as 
beiongiiig  to  a  childisii  game,  but  is  not  understood  to  rcicr  to  a  llower. 
In  the  rhyme  "  Siudl,  snail,  come  out  of  your  hol^"  the  frord  snail "  has 
been  sobstitated  £or  the  original  mole  "  the  formula  having  onoe  been 
employed  as  part  of  a  rite,  originally  of  sacred  processional  chanicter» 
intended  to  cypel  field-mice.  (See  vol.  v.  p.  23.)  The  transition  to  a  new 
land  has  injuriously  affected  the  original  simplicity  of  these  survivals,  so 
delightfully  illustrating  the  close  connectioa  of  man  and  nature ;  but  prob- 
ably an  interesting  paper  could  be  written  on  American  childish  formulas 
by  any  one  possessing  tiie  requisite  patience  and  observation. 

Courtship  Formulas  of  Soutbbrn  Nbgroes.  —  The  "  Southern  WoiIcf 

man,"  Hampton,  Va.,  for  January,  1895,  contains  the  following  interesting 
addition  to  our  knowledge  of  these  fonnulas^  first  noted  in  this  Journal  (voL 
viL  p.  147). 

I.  Dear  lady,  I  come  down  on  justice  an'  qualification  to  advocate  de 
law  oondemnin'  de  lady  dat  was  never  condemn  befo*  ^not  dat  Tse  gwine 
to  condemn  you,  but  I  can  condonn  many  oddera* 

3.  Kin'  lady,  went  up  on  high  gum  an'  came  down  on  little  Pe  de^ 

where  many  goes  but  few  knows. 

Kin'  lady,  are  yo'  a  standin'  dove  or  a  flyin'  lark?  Would  you  decide 
to  trot  in  double  harness,  and  will  you  give  de  mos  excrutish  pleasure 
of  volltn'  de  iriieels  of  de  aidl,  accordin'  to  your  undecstandin'  1  If  not  my 
tracks  will  be  col'  an'  my  voice  will  not  be  heard  aronn'  your  do!  I  would 
bury  my  tomahawks  an'  dwell  upon  de  subtell  of  mos'  any  T. 

4.  Kin'  lady,  ef  I  was  to  go  up  between  de  heavens  an*  de  yearth  an  drop 
down  a  grain  of  wheat  over  ten  acres  of  land  an'  plow  it  up  wid  a  rooster 
fedder,  would  you  mnrry  me  ? 

5.  Good  miss,  cf  dcre  was  a  beautitui  bloom,  how  could  you  get  iL  wid- 
ont  reachin',  sendin',  walkin',  or  goin'  at  it  ?  (Answer :  Get  it  hy  love.) 

6.  Kin'  lady,  s'pose  you  was  to  go  long  de  road  an'  meet  a  pet  rabbit, 
would  you  take  it  home  an'  call  it  a  pet  o'  youm  ? 

7.  Good  lady,  ef  you  was  to  come  down  de  riber  an'  you  saw  a  red  stran' 
o'  thread,  black  o'  white,  which  one  would  you  chose  to  walk  on  ?  (In  the 
answer,  the  color  of  the  thread  given  is  the  color  of  the  man  she  would 
accept.) 

8.  Oh,  good  kin'  lady,  kin  you  go  up  'twix*  heaven  an'  de  yarth  an' bring 
me  a  blue  morena  wid  a  needle  an'  thread  in  iti 

9.  Kin'  lady,  since  I  have  been  trav'lin'  up  hill,  valley,  an'  mountain,  I 

nebber  seed  a  lady  dnt  suit  my  fancy  mo'  so  den  you  does.  Now  is  you  a 
towel  dat  had  been  spun,  or  a  towel  dat  had  been  woven  \  (Answer :  If 
spun,  single.) 
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10.  Good  lady,  I  was  in  a  gatden  in  my  dream,  an'  I  saw  de  lovelies' 
table,  an'  on  de  table  was  a  fine  cake  an'  a  glass  ol  wine^  an'  a  beautiful 

lady  was  walkin'  in  de  garden,  and  you  were  de  lady.  If  you  saw  a  peas 
hti!!  in  de  garden  which  one  would  you  choose,  one  wid  one  pea  in  it  or  a 
hull  full  of  peas.  (Answer :  U  he  hull  with  one  pea  is  a  single  man,  the  bull 
full  of  peas  is  a  widower  with  children.) 

ti.  Good  lady,  ef  I  was  to  give  you  a  handkerchief  to  wash  an'  iron, 
bow  would  you  do  it  widout  water  or  iron  ?  (Answer :  Iron  it  with  love.) 

The  foregoing  are  from  Miss  Portia  Smiley,  Calhoun,  Alabama ;  those 
which  follow  are  added  by  members  of  the  Folk-Lore  Society  in  Hampton. 

Are  you  a  rag  on  the  htish  or  a  rag  off  the  bush?  (Answer :  If  a  rag  on 
the  bush,  free,  if  oS,  engaged.) 

I  saw  three  ships  on  the  water,  one  full-rigged,  one  half-rigged,  and  one 
with  no  rigging  at  all.  Which  would  you  rather  be  ?  (Full  rigged,  married  ; 
balf«rigged,  engaged ;  no  rigging^  dn^.) 

Sometimes  the  girl  wishes  to  find  out  her  friend's  intentions.  Tf  so^  it 
may  be  done  without  loss  of  d^ity  through  the  following  circumlocu- 
tion: — 

"  Suppose  you  was  walkin'  by  de  side  o'  de  river  an  ck  re  was  three  ladies 
in  a  boat,  an'  dat  boat  was  overturned,  which  lady  would  you  save,  a  tall 
lady  or  a  short  lady  or  a  middle^ided  lady  ? " 

VL  the  young  man  declares  his  desire  to  save  a  lady  corresponding  in 
height  to  his  questioner,  she  may  rest  assured  that  his  intentions  are  sen- 
Ous.    He  may  perhaps  add  the  following  tender  avowal :  — 

"  Dear  miss,  ef  I  was  starvin'  an'  had  jes  one  ginger-c^e,  I  would  give 
you  half,  an'  dat  would  be  de  bigges'  half," 

Should  a  girl  find  herself  unable  tu  understand  the  figurative  speech  of 
her  lover,  she  may  say, "  Sir,  you  aie  a  hucklebeny  beyond  my  persimmon," 
and  may  thus  retire  in  good  form  from  a  oonversation  in  which  her  lesdi- 
ness  in  repartee  hss  not  been  equal  to  her  suitor's  skill  in  putting  senii' 
mental  questions. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

Memoirs  of  th£  American  Folk-Lore  Society.  — The  announcement 
has  been  made  that  the  tliird  volume  of  the  Memoirs  would  consist  of  a 
collection  of  Current  Superstitions,  made  by  Mrs.  Fanny  D.  Bergen.  As 
this  volume,  however,  is  not  yet  ready  for  the  press,  it  will  be  replaced  by  a 

collection  of  "  Bahama  Songs  and  Stories,"  made  by  Professor  Charles  L. 
Edwards,  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  An  interesting  feature  of  this 
volume  will  be  the  melodies  of  the  songs,  forty  in  number,  written  by  Pro- 
fessor Edwards,  from  recitations  in  the  Bahamas.  These  mdodies  are 
exceedingly  characteristic,  in  many  cases  very  beautiful,  and  a  considerable 
addition  to  our  knowledge  of  n^n^  folk-music  in  America.  The  relation 
of  this  Bahama  music  to  that  of  the  Southern  States  of  the  Union,  with 
which  it  closely  coiresponds,  presents  interesting  problems.  The  Bahamas 
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were  in  part  settled  1^  American  Tories,  or  Loyalists,  who  carried  over 

their  slaves,  and  I't  may  have  been  in  this  way  that  arose  the  resem- 
blance observed  in  the  countries  between  which  at  present  little  inter- 
course exists.  The  volume  will  be  provided  with  an  Introduction  and  illus- 
tntkma. 

SupBtsimous  Explanation  or  Patches  of  Warm  Air.  —  Local  strata 

ofTrarm  air  only  .1  few  yards  in  extent  may  often  be  noticed!  nn  a  summer's 
evening.  According  to  May  A.  Waring,  the  negroes  of  South  Carolina 
believe  that  such  a  stratum  "  indicates  the  presence  of  a  '  sperrit' "  (Jour. 
Am.  Folk-Lore,  vol.  vii.  p.  319.) 

The  change  oC  temperature  in  this  case  b  so  striking  that  it  ivould  seem 
quite  a  suitable  subject  for  a  folk-lore  explanation.  A  slight  search  of 
the  literature  has  not,  as  yet,  brought  to  light  any  parallels.  A  friend 
tells  me  of  an  Irish  coachman,  li\nng  near  Boston,  who  thinks  that  such  a 
stratum  of  air  indicates  the  presence  of  the  devil,  or  is  in  some  way  related 
to  his  Satanic  majesty,  and  always  crosses  himseli,  and  neither  breathes  nor 
spealcs  in  pasang  thxoi^  it 

If 

Superstition  relatinh  to  the  Color  of  Horses.  —  An  early  number 
of  the  English  "  Folk-Lore  Journal  "  reports  the  following  superstition  in 
regard  to  the  value  of  horses  as  current  in  Lanarkshire :  — 

If  he  has  one  white  foot  buy  him. 
If  he  has  two  yon  may  try  hhn, 
If  he  has  three  look  shy  at  him. 
Bat  if  he  has  four  go  by  him. 

A  variant  of  tibis  rhyme  I  heard  many  times  in  childhood,  and  it  was  im- 
pressed on  my  mind  by  an  e^ccellent  hofse  wliicb  completely  disapproved 
the  universal  application  of  tiie  test. 

One  white  foot  try  him. 

Two  white  feet  buy  him. 

Three  white  feet  deny  him, 

Four  white  feet  and  a  white  nose, 

Take  off  his  skin  and  throw  him  to  the  crows. 

The  transposition  of  "try  "  and  "buy"  is  noticeable  and  may  be  an  error 
which  has  occurred  in  transmission  from  one  generation  to  another. 

Mr.  Henry  Phillips,  Jr.,  reports  the  last  lines  of  this  rhyme  in  his  "  First 
Contribution  to  the  Folk-Lore  of  Philadelphia  and  Vicinity."  (Proc.  Am. 
Philos.  Soc,  July  to  December,  1888.) 

Four  white  feet  and  a  white  xucmt^ 
Throw  Iran  to  tiie  crows. 

[See  "  Folk-Lore  Journal "  ^ndon),  vol.  iL  p.  106,  for  variants  from  Scot- 
land.] 

Cteergf  W*  Meefdume* 

Caiibriim»,  Mass. 
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&PEECH  OF  Childuh. — Facts  of  speech  devdofment  in  diildrro  are 

interesting  and  suggestive,  whether  we  believe  we  can  make  out  nny  actual 
stages  of  correspondence  to  culture  epochs  or  not.  The  important  role 
that  Mr.  Horatio  Hale  n'^sisrns  to  children  in  the  origination  of  riifTerent 
linguistic  stocks  shows  tlie  necesiity  iui  tiic  philologist  to  conbidei  and  take 
aooount  of  the  facts.  Yxcm  tiie  standpoint  of  die  sdiool,  much  is  to  be 
hoped  from  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  (tf  early  development  as  bearing  on 
and  indicating  the  proper  course  for  later  treatment  of  reading,  writing*, 
and  all  linguistic  studies.  The  central  position  assigned  the  study  of  lan- 
guage in  nearly  every  curriculum  makes  it  a  cardinal  problem  for  pef!ric:ogy. 

But  where  are  these  facts?  Even,'  father,  mother  or  other  pcison  who 
has  the  opportunity  ot  daily  observation  of  one  or  more  young  children  is 
able  to  collect  such  facts.  By  so  doing  and  co^MHitfing  togedier  we  may 
soon  have  a  mass  of  material  that  will  serve  us  as  a  basis  for  systematic 
knowledge.   The  following  points  arc  suggested  for  observation : — 

I.  Note  down  as  fully  as  possible  from  day  to  day  all  vocal  sounds,  ori- 
ginal or  acquired,  made  by  the  child.  Note  carefully  such  as  are  made 
when  the  baby  is  pleased,  uncomfortable,  afraid,  angry,  or  the  like,  but  do 
not  neglect  to  note  also,  all  vowels,  consonants,  or  syllables,  uttered  as 
mere  play  and  without  hk  attaching  any  meaning  to  theoL  These  sounds 
are  exceedingly  diflteult  to  represent  Whenever  you  are  in  doubt  as  to 
which  of  two  letters  to  use  to  represent  the  sound,  give  both.  Has  such 
babble  much  or  little  intonation,  emphasis,  or  expression  ?  Illustrate  and 
describe  it.  (iive  any  instances  of  sounds  made  in  this  way  which  the 
child  later  loses  the  power  to  pronounce.  When  did  the  child  first  show 
pleasure  in  music  or  singing  ?  Does  he  make  any  attempt  to  imitate  or 
improvise? 

II.  Describe  the  very  beginnmg  of  his  use  of  words.  Give  as  many  as 

possible  of  his  earliest  expressions. 

III.  Put  down  as  full  as  possible  a  vocabulary  of  the  words  he  uses.  Do 
this  at  difTcrent  times,  sav  at  intervals  of  four  to  six  months  while  he  is 
learning  to  speak  Always  spell  photuhcaiiy  and  mark  vowels,  and  accent 
to  indicate  the  child's  pronunciation.  Add  phrases  illustratiiig  the  use  of 
the  words.  Be  particular  to  get  as  many  of  the  ^r^rMo/ words  the  child 
invents  as  possible,  and  describe  the  circumstances  of  their  use.  Where 
they  have  several  meanings,  give  all  of  them,  with  illustrative  phrases. 

IV.  Wherever  two  or  more  little  children  have  been  together  much  and 
have  formed  a  language  of  their  own,  give  as  complete  account  of  the  cir- 
cumstances as  you  can,  stating  whether  the  children  are  precocious  or 
backward,  imitative  or  originative  fai  other  ways,  have  good  or  bad  memory 
for  words,  have  learned  their  mother  tongue  or  not,  and  any  other  facts 
bearing  on  the  subject.  Give  as  full  a  vocabulaiy  of  the  language  as  you 
can  get^  note  as  many  of  the  eiqpressions  and  conversations  in  it  as  you  can 
gather.  Be  careful  not  to  suggest  meanings  to  the  children.  Relate  how 
you  learned  their  language  and  discovered  the  meanlnL;s  they  attached  to 
the  words.  If  you  can  account  for  the  derivation  of  any  of  llie  words, 
please  send  such  explanations.  Reminiscent  acooonti  of  your  own  child* 
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hood  in  which  such  language  was  used,  together  with  your  experience  in 
changing  from  it  to  English  will  be  gratefully  received. 
V*  Note  aU  onomatopoetic  words,  together  iritii  ezplanadoiis  of  their 

OI%III. 

VI.  Describe  all  gestures  made  by  the  children  in  expressing  themselveSf 
particularly  such  as  they  use  to  eke  out  their  meagre  vocabulary. 

VII.  Note  all  words  or  expressions  illustrating  mistakes  or  originalities 
in  grammar,  such  as  "goed  "  for  "  went,"  "  I  want  she  to  come  off  of  there,'* 
etCt  illustrating  the  duld's  way  of  reasoning  about  declensions,  infection, 
order  of  words,  and  syntasc 

Always  state  age^  sei^  and  nationality  cf  the  child,  and  describe  in  brief 
his  surroundings  at  home.  Be  as  accurate  and  detailed  as  you  can,  and 
describe  only  what  you  have  yourself  seen  or  heard  at  first  hand.  Add 
any  other  points  not  mentioned  above,  if  you  choose.  Do  not  let  the  child 
know  that  he  is  being  noted;  only  his  spontaneous  doings  aic  wanted, 
since  self-consdoiisness  spoils  the  record  as  much  as  it  does  the  child.  Pot 
down  the  notes  at  the  time  of  observation,  or  as  soon  after  as  posnble. 

The  writer  of  this  notice  is  engaged  in  the  study  of  language,  and  wishes 
to  correlate  results  obtained  from  a  study  of  diseases  of  the  language 
functions  with  information  obtained  along  the  above  lines  of  observation 
on  children.  Any  reports  of  observations  on  any  of,  these  points  will  there- 
tore  be  sure  to  be  made  use  of  and  acknowledgment  o£  source  of  informa- 
tion wUl  be  accorded  in  any  publication  of  resvdts. 

ZV.  Herman  T,  Lukms, 
Clark  UNivBBSiTYt  Worcbstbr,  Mass.  ^ 

Rhtms  rklatikg  to  a  Scold.— The  following  doggerel  was  formerly 
song  by  a  nurse  to  diildren  in  Viiginia 

Thiiiible*s  scolding  wile  lay  dead, 

HeigVio!  siys  TWmblew 
"My  dearest  duck  is  defunct  in  bed- 
Death  has  cabbaged  her.    Oh  she 's  iied !  ^ 
VfVSti  a  rowley  poiriey  gBnmoo  and  spinage^ 

llei£^l  says  ThbnUe. 

Thimble  buried  his  wile  that  night, 

Hdgho !  says  Thimble. 
"  I  grieve  to  sew  up  my  heart's  delight 
With  her  diamond  ring  on  her  finger  tight !  ** 
Witii  a  rawley  powley  gammon  and  spioage, 

Helgbol  says  Thimble. 

To  cut  off  her  finger  and  steal  the  ring 
Soon  came  the  Sexton. 

She  sat  up  on  end  and  gave  him  a  flinc:, 
Sr^'.-inpf,  "  D — n  3-ou,  you  dog,  you  shall  do  no  snch  thing/* 
With  a  rowley  powley  gammon  and  spinage, 
Heigho !  says  ThImUe. 

She  stalked  to  the  house  and  raised  a  great  din» 
Heigho  1  tays  Thimbtob 
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He  looked  from  the  casement  and  said  with  a  ^n, 
"  You  are  dead,  dearest  duck,  and  I  can't  let  you  in." 
Widi  a  rDwky  powley  gammon  and  spinage, 
Hei|^  1  aajn  Thimble. 

Randolph  MaJkltAam. 
Albemarle  Co.,  Va.  ^ 


LOCAL  MEETINGS  AND  OTHER  NOTICES. 

Baltimore  Branch.  —  .-f a-//,  1*^95.  The  merting  took  place  at  the 
house  of  Mrs.  John  D.  Early,  711  Park  Avenue.  Dr.  Wood,  the  President, 
gave  an  account  of  the  variants  of  Cinderella,  with  mention  of  the  work  of 
Miss  Cox.  He  called  attention  to  variants  not  contained  in  the  book,  in 
drculation  among  American  negroes.  Dr.  Kirby  Smith  related  a  folk-tale 
of  the  hare  and  the  sun.  The  following  are  the  officers  of  thb  Branch : 
President,  Dr.  Henry  Wood;  Vice-President,  Miss  Elizabeth  T.  King; 
Secretary,  Miss  Annie  Weston  Whitney ;  Council,  Dr.  Henr>'  M.  Hurd. 
Dr.  Bloomfield,  Dr.  Kirby  Smith,  Mr.  Zacharias,  Mrs.  Waller  HuUock, 
Miss  Mary  Worthington  Milnor,  Mrs.  John  C.  Wrenshall,  Miss  Mary  W. 
Xfiaor. 

Boston  Branch. —/r^fwaiy  15.  The  monthly  meeting  was  held  at 
the  house  of  Mrs.  Everett  Morss,  303  Marlborough  Street,  Professor  F.  W. 
Putnam  presiding.  After  the  record  of  the  previous  meeting  had  been 
read  and  approved,  the  chief  paper  of  the  evening  was  presented  by  Miss 
Ellen  Chase  ci  Brookline,  on  **  Syrian  Charms,  especially  with  reference  to 
the  Evil  Eye."  Miss  Chase's  paper  was  tiie  result  of  observations  made 
during  a  recent  visit  to  Syria,  and  was  illustrated  with  specimens  of  charms 
and  amulets  collected  In  the  course  of  travel,  ^fr.  V.  R.  Gandhi  of  Rom- 
bay  made  remarks  in  relation  to  philosophical  ideas  prevailing  in  India  in 
respect  tu  this  superstition.  Several  songs  and  ballads  were  also  rendered 
by  guests  of  the  Branch. 

Marf^  15.  A  public  meeting  was  held  in  Steinert  Hall,  the  President 
in  the  chair.  Professor  Putnam  introduced  Mr.  Frizzell,  Director  of  the 
Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va.,  who  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the 
studies  in  nef^o  folk-lore  undertaken  by  the  Hampton  Folk-Lore  Society. 
The  paper  of  the  evening  was  by  Captain  R.  R.  Moten,  of  the  Hampton 
School,  on  **  Negro  Folk-Songs,"  with  musical  illustrations  by  a  quintette 
of  Hampton  Students.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  the  subject  of 
negro  music  was  discussed,  renuurks  being  made  by  Miss  Charlotte  Hawes, 
Mrs.  Emily  Selinger,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Foote.  The  presentatioii  of  the 
songs  was  greatly  enjoyed. 

Apn/  19.  The  Boston  Branch  met  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  N.  B.  Allen, 
477  Commonwealth  Avenue.  Mr.  Dana  Estes,  Vice-President  of  the 
Ibranch  presiding.  Miss  Mary  A.  Owen  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  presented  a 
paper  on  the  social  condition  and  the  ideas  and  customs  cf  the  Kickapoo 
Indians  now  living  in  Nebraska. 
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Miss  Owen  brought  a  fine  colleetion  of  wearing  apparel  and  objects  of 
art  made  by  these  Indians,  exhibiting  a  remarkable  d^jee  of  skill  in  the 

use  of  metals,  beads,  and  textile  fabrics.  Miss  Owen's  paper  contained  a 
great  deal  of  new  information  in  regard  to  this  small  and  j^radually  expir- 
ing tribe,  especially  as  to  the  peculiar  religious  belieis  and  practices  which 
have  recently  arisen  among  them. 

Hdm  Imh  Heed^  Secretary. 

Camoridgb  Brakch.  —  FArwiry  5.  The  meeting  was  held  at  the  house 
of  Miss  Yerxa,  37  Lancaster  Street.  Mr.  F.  S.  Arnold  gave  an  account  of 
his  experiences  among  Gypsies  in  the  Eastern  United  States.  The  dialect 
of  American  Gypsies,  having  lost  its  terminations,  has  taken  on  English 
endings,  and  adopted  many  English  words.  The  only  numerals  retained 
are  such  as  express  our  curren^.  Family  rdations  are  strong.  As  the 
women  generally  support  the  family  by  fortune-tellings  begging,  and  the 
like,  they  have  the  first  voice  in  family  matters.  This  importance  of  woman 
has  given  rise  to  the  expression  "Gypsy  Queen."  Romany  folk-lore  has 
suffered  so  much  from  contact  with  civilization  that  it  is  now  scarcely  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  more  ignorant  class  of  Americans.  During  winter 
New  England  Gypsies  go  south,  or  take  houses  in  towns.  Traditional 
English  ballads,  stiU  sung,  were  read  by  Miss  Hopkinson,  and  ballads  and 
old  songs  traditionally  preserved  were  sung  by  Miss  Decrow. 

March  5.  The  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  Miss  Shaler,  25  Quincy 
Street.  Mad.  Slgridr  Magnusson  of  Cambridge  England,  spoke  on  "  The 
Folk-Lore  and  Superstitions  of  Iceland." 

Particularly  mentioned  was  the  belief  that  certain  families  are  closely 
followed  by  the  family  ghost ;  the  history  of  one  of  the  latter,  named  Mori, 
was  described.  Other  ghosts  have  similar  histories. 

Aprils  The  meeting  was  at  the  house  of  Miss  Child,  67  Kirkland 
Street.  Mr.  W.  W.  Newell  gave  an  address  on  **Tbe  Holy  Grail."  The 
speaker  devoted  his  remarks  to  an  examination  of  the  difiPerent  symbolic 
interpretations  which  the  legend  had  been  made  to  bear;  of  tlu-t  he  men- 
tioned the  modern  treatment  by  Tennyson,  and  two  media:vai  forms  of 
the  cycle,  as  connected  with  the  namei  respectively  o£  Perceval  and  of 
Galahad.  In  his  opuion  the  entire  cyde  was  of  literary  origin,  and  rested 
on  no  traditional  roots  going  back  before  the  twdftb  century. 

Montreal  Branch.  —  The  April  meeting  of  the  Montreal  Branch  of 
the  American  Folk-Lorc  Society  was  held  at  the  residence  of  Professor 
Penhailow,  215  2»iiiton  btreet.  iiie  Honorary  i'reisidcni,  Professor  Pen- 
hallow,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  essayist  of  the  evening,  Mr,  Watson  Griffin,  read  a  paper  on  "Mio- 
mac  Wonder-Men."  Mr.  Griffin  stated  that  most  of  the  Micmac  legends 
relate  to  the  wonderful  achievements  of  Wonder-Men  endowed  with  super- 
natural powers,  of  these  the  cb'cf  ^vere  Glooscap  and  Kitrpooseagunow, 
he  related  several  picturesque  tales  illustrating  the  powers  and  peculiarities 
supposed  to  be  possessed  by  these  mar\  eiiuus  beings.    As  the  Micmacs 

VOL*  vm.— Ha  apu  11 
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are  rapidly  dying  out,  any  inlomation  conoeniing^  thdr  iaidis  and  bdieCs 
b  of  genuine  value. 

After  some  discussion  on  Mr.  Griffin's  very  exceHent  paper,  Professor 
Penhaliow  read  a  number  of  Japanese  proverbs  which  he  had  collected 
while  residing  in  Japan.  As  some  of  them  were  read  in  Japanese,  some 
idea  could  be  gained  of  the  sound  ot  ihe  language,  and  the  peculiar  tone 
used  \ff  the  people  in  reading.  The  members  were  interested  in  find- 
ing that  in  almost  eveiy  instance  ptoverbs  conveying  exactly  the  same 
meaning  could  be  found  in  our  own  tongue.  Professor  Penhaliow  also 
read  n  charming  little  Japanese>folk.*tale,  called  The  ashes  that  made  the 
Trees  bloom." 

Professor  Penhaliow  was  appointed  delegate  to  represent  the  Club  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  to  be  held  May  15. 
After  partakmg  of  Mrs.  Penhallow's  hospitality  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Blanche  Z.  Maed^uU^  Secretary. 

New  Orleans. —  yanuary,  1895.  The  Annual  Meeting;  nf  the  Louis> 
iana  Society  was  held  at  Tulane  Hall,  Professor  Fortier  prcsiclir.g. 

The  President  introduced  the  lecturer  of  the  evening,  Mr.  R.  G.  Ilali- 
burton,  Q.  C,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  etc.,  who  had  chosen  for  his  subject,  "  Vestiges 
of  a  Primitive  Calendar  in  our  Festivals  and  Folk-Lore."  . 

Mr.  Haliborton,  in  the  course  of  a  few  prebtoiy  remarlcs,  said  that  the 
subject  of  festivals  had  been  a  lifelong  study  with  lum,  and  although  he 
had  long  since  printed  privately  a  monograph  on  the  subject,  he  had  not 
published  it,  but  much  of  it  had  been  published  by  the  e.x-astronomer  royal 
for  Scotland.  Festivals  and  folk-lore,  the  lecturer  said,  tell  a  tale  which 
monuments  cannot  reveali  and  are  like  geological  fossils  or  records  of  the 
early  past  of  our  race. 

Here,  referring  to  a  chart  which  he  bad  drawn  upon  the  blackboard,  the 
lecturer  explained  it  as  follows : 


A  and  V>  represent  the  autumnal  and  vernal  equinoxes  and  C  and  D  the 
summer  and  winter  solstices.  The  four  months  designated  occupy  the 
positions  marked. 

If  the  solar  year  had  been  the  original  year*  the  year  would  have  begun 
at  one  of  the  solstices  or  equinoxes,  and  if  sun-worship  had  been  the  ori- 
ginal worship,  the  day  would  have  unquestionably  begun  at  either  sunrise 
or  sunset.  Neither  was  the  case,  for  the  ancient  years  nearly  alwa}'s  began 
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at  one  of  the  four  months  of  February,  May,  August,  or  November,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  day  was  not  marked  by  the  sun. 

We  find  that  the  great  festivals  of  nations  —  savage  and  civilized  —  are 
for  the  most  part  held  at  or  near  the  beginning  of  May  or  November,  or 
in  August  or  February — i*.  e.  as  far  as  possible  from  the  solstices  and 
equinoxes.  The  Egyptians,  the  lecturer  said,  began  their  year  in  Ai^ust ; 
the  Mexicans  in  February.  The  great  feast  of  I  sis  of  the  Egyptians  was 
in  November,  and  the  lesser  feast  at  or  near  May  Day,  and  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries  o£  the  Greeks  were  held  in  February  and  August.  The  Per- 
sians began  their  year  in  November,  and  afterwards  changed  it  to  February. 
In  November  they  still  hold  a  festival,  the  Nouruz  (the  New  Year's  day) 
of  the  Magi.  The  lecturer  gave  other  instances  of  tbrae  four  divisions 
being  marked,  especially  amongst  the  Celts,  who  divided  the  year  into  two 
seasons  —  summer  and  winter — Bciteine  (May  Day)  and  Summer's  End 
(Hallow  Eve).  They  had  also  their  "Gule  of  August."  Hence  these  times 
so  marked  in  calendars  supply  strong  negative  evidence  that  the  primitive 
year  could  not  have  been  solar. 

If  the  solar  year  was  the  primitive  year,  the  day  must  have  begun  at  sun- 
rise or  sunset ;  but  the  day  generally  be^^ns  at  twilight.  Among  all  primi- 
tive races  their  banning  the  day  at  twilight,  or  at  any  rate  not  at  sunrise 
or  sunset,  is  strong  native  ground  for  assuming  that  the  solar  year  is  of 
recent  origin. 

The  iJible  went  furtiier  than  the  utmost  research  of  the  archaeologist  in 
declaring  that  '*  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first  day."  The 
primitive  day  of  the  Polynesians  began  not  with  the  setting  of  the  sun,  but 
irith  starlii^t.  This  division  remains  to^y  in  primitive  form  in  the  folk- 
lore  of  the  Mohammedans  and  Oriental  Jews. 

While  living  in  the  Orient,  Mr.  Haliburton  said  he  had  a  Jewish  house- 
maid, who  was  most  rigorous  in  her  observation  of  the  Sabbath,  and  from 
the  time  the  first  three  stars  appeared  at  the  commencing  of  her  babbath 
until  the  appearance  of  three  stars  the  following  evening  marked  the  close 
of  the  day  of  rest,  she  would  not  light  a  lamp  or  kindle  a  lire. 

It  was  singular  that  while  a  given  month  should  differ  so  in  character 
in  the  varying  latitudes  of  the  earth,  nearly  all  the  people  of  all  ages 
should  have  fixed  their  feasts  and  begun  their  year'?  bv  the  same  months. 
Passing  on  to  the  Pleiades  year,  which  was  a  progressive  year,  tlie  lec- 
turer asked  how  we  can  account  for  so  many  races,  north  and  south  of  the 
equator,  holding  feasts  at  similar  timo.  llie  dew  to  this  mystery,  he  said, 
was  supplied  by  the  Pleiades  year  of  savages.  The  Polynesians  have  two 
equal  divisions  of  the  year  — "  the  Pleiades  above,"  for  those  stars  are 
above  the  horizon  in  the  evening  from  Halloween  to  May,  and  "the  Plei- 
ades below,"  for  those  stars  are  invisible  from  May  Day  to  November  at 
early  evening. 

Censorinus,  an  ancient  astronomer,  says  that  the  origin  of  the  year  of 
two  seasons  is  lost  in  the  midst  of  a  profound  antiquity.  *'  Summer  and 
winter,  seed-time  and  harvest*'  in  the  Mosmc  narrative  point  to  this  divi- 
sion of  the  year. 
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The  leetorer  said  that  the  movemeDts  of  the  Pleiades  vrill  explain  tlie 
dates  of  annual  festivals.  They  disappear  at  May  Day,  and  forty  days 
afterwards  reappear  on  the  eastern  horizon  at  sunrise,  and  feasts  were  held 
at  these  times.  Our  Lent  was  probably  derived  from  the  vernal  period  of 
sadness  of  forty  days,  which  is  to  be  met  with  among  the  Blackfeet  and 
other  tribes.  The  gicai  least  of  the  Natchez  and  tliat  of  the  Celts  was  at 
May  Day.  The  Pldades  calmioate  at  midnight  in  November,  and  at  sun- 
set in  February. 

In  r^ard  to  the  connection  of  tfae  constelladon  with  early  cults,  the  lec- 
turer said  that  the  Hottentot  Bushmen  believe  that  they  are  descended 
from  the  Pleiades,  and  the  same  belief  existed  among  the  Kiowas.  The 
Great  Kiowa  can  be  seen  in  that  constellation  and  some  adjacent  stars. 
The  Great  Father  of  the  Abipones  is  also  in  the  Pleiades.  When  he  dis- 
appears they  mourn  him  as  dead,  and  when  for^  days  later  he  reappears, 
they  rejoice  and  dance.  This  is  a  widespread  bdiel  When  the  Pleiades 
(in  the  Bull)  disappear  in  the  west,  Scorpio  is  rising  in  the  east  Hence 
Ormuzd,  in  Persian  lore,  is  slain  by  Ahriman.  The  bull  is  killed  by  the 
scorpion.  In  Britain  the  beneficent  bull  is  slain  by  the  raven  on  the  eve  of 
May  Day.  Scorpio  was  sometimes  the  eagle  ;  sometimes  the  raven  ;  some- 
times the  bare.  The  Land  of  the  Pleiades  "  of  the  Dyaks  was  a  paradise 
to  which  a  mortal  climbed  and  from  thence  brought  the  knowledge  of  the 
arts  of  primitive  life. 

In  conclusion,  the  lecturer  said  that  when  the  solar  year  was  introduced 
e\'er}'th;nfj  in  the  early  calendar  was  reversed.  November  had  been  "  the 
month  of  the  Pleiades,"  but  when  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  were  introduced, 
the  month  of  Taurus  was  not  when  its  stars  were  to  be  seen,  but  when 
they  were  invisible,  in  May ;  for  the  sun  Is  fai  the  sign  then,  and  those  stars 
cannot  be  seen  at  night  Hence  the  most  helpless  confusion  was  wrou|^t^ 
and  the  origin  of  mythology  became  a  hopeless  mystery. 

The  Pleiades  rise  one  day  later  in  nearly  seventy-one  years,  or  one  de- 
gree in  seventy-two  years,  so  that  any  attempt  to  definitely  fix  the  drjtes  of 
the  year  of  the  IMeiades  by  the  solar  year  is  necessarily  futile,  for  one  is  a 
progressive  year  and  the  other  fixed,  lie  drew  attention  to  the  feast  of 
Hie  Pleiades  in  Presootf  s  "  Mexico^"  which  took  place  in  November,  at 
the  midnight  culmination  of  diose  stars,  and  was  held  at  the  end  of  eray 
fifty-two  years  period. 

The  Pleiades  year,  being  connected  with  the  moon,  mi^t  be  called  '*the 
luni-sidereal  year,"  or  rather  "  the  luni- Pleiades  vrar.*' 

As  Mr.  Haliburton  sat  down  President  Fortier  asked  him  why  it  was 
that  the  Natchez  Indians  called  their  chief  the  "Great  Sun  "  if  they  were 
not  sun-worshippers.  The  answer  was:  ''We  call  a  great  opera  singer  or 
actress  a  *  star.*  Does  it  mean  that  we  worship  tfae  stars? ' " 

Mr.  Haliburton  in  inclosing  the  above  report^  which  is  made  up  of 
those  of  the  " Times-Democrat "  and  the  Picayune**  of  New  Orleans, 
says :  — 

"  In  Dr.  Fewkes'  recent  important  paper  on  tlic  '  New  Fire  Festival  of  the 
Tusayan  Indians,'  which  takes  place  in  the  middle  of  November,  at  the  mid- 
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mf^t  cubninadoii  of  the  Pleiades^  he  says,  *  It  seems  evident  that  fw 
from  mUbt^kt  on  the  fourth  day  there  was  a  secret  ceremonial .  .  .  during 
the  new  fire  ceremony.  Attention  is  called  to  the  peculiar  importance 
attached  to  the  culmination  of  the  Pleiades  in  determining  the  proper  time 
for  beginning  certain  rites,  especially  the  invocation  of  the  six  world-quar- 
ter d^ks  among  the  Tusayan  Indians.  I  cannot  explain  its  significanoe  \ 
and  why,  of  all  stellar  objects,  this  minute  cluster  of  stars  of  a  low  magni- 
tude  is  more  important  than  other  stellar  groups  is  not  dear  to  me.  Its 
culnunation  is  however  often  used  to  determine  the  proper  time  to  begin  a 
sacred  rite  by  nijjht.' 

"  I  subsequently  drew  his  attention  to  the  Year  of  the  Pleiades,  and  to 
my  researches  on  the  subject.  In  his  '  author's  edition '  of  his  paper  he 
added  the  following  note :  — 

*'  *  Mr.  R.  G.  Haliburton  has  collected  many  curious  facts  in  relation  to 
the  Pleiades,  and  their  position  in  determining  the  time  of  the  celebration 
of  primitive  rites  and  ceremonies.  Although  I  do  not  feel  that  I  have  a 
broad  enouj^h  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  discuss  his  theory,  it  is  certainly 
a  remarkable  fact  that  this  constellation  plays  such  a  prominent  part  in 
Tusayan  ceremony,  especially  in  the  determinadon  of  the  time  for  certain 
nocturnal  rites  which  oocu^  among  those  Indians.' " 

New  York  Br  a  nth,  ^ —  Wednesday,  May  r).  The  meeting  was  held  at 
the  Waldorf  Hotel,  the  President  in  the  chair.  Dr.  Washington  Matthews, 
U.  S.  A.,  gave  the  principal  paper  of  the  evening,  relating  to  the  songs  used 
in  Navajo  rite^yths.  These  w«re  inustrated  by  the  aid  of  tiie  phono- 
graph. Dr.  J.  H.  McCormick,  of  Washington,  related  a  selection  of  tales 
and  superstitions  gathered  among  negroes  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city.  The 
meeting  was  largely  attended.  The  officers  of  this  Branch  for  the  current 
year  are  as  follows  :  President,  E.  Francis  Hyde ;  Vice-President,  George 
Bird  Grinnell ;  Treasurer  and  Secretary,  W  illiam  Burnet  Tuthill ;  Execu- 
tive Committee,  Mrs.  Henry  Draper,  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Field,  Mrs.  E.  Francis 
Hyde.  In  the  course  of  the  year,  it  is  proposed  to  hold  diree  meetings  at 
the  Hotel  Waldorf,  and  one  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History.  At  the 
meetings  in  the  Hotel  \\'aldorf,  the  members  will  be  entertained  after  the 
reading  of  the  paper  for  the  occasion. 

W^ASHiNGTON.  —  In  February,  arrangements  were  effected  for  holding 
three  meetings,  jointly  conducted  by  the  members  of  the  Anthropological 
Society  of  Washington,  and  of  the  Woman's  Anthropological  Society,  in 
which  should  be  discussed  subjecU  relating  to  folk-lore.   The  first  of  these 

meetings  wns  held  on  April  9,  the  programme  being  as  follows :  Navajo 
Myths,  Dr.  Washington  Matthews;  Negro  Folk -Stories,  Mrs.  Harriet 
Lane  Johnston ;  Chinese  Folk  Maxims,  Colonel  Weston  Flint.  On  April 
23,  were  presented  papers  on  Plant  Lore,  Mrs.  Deamans ;  Negro  Voodoo- 
ism  and  Witchcraft,  by  Dr.  J.  H.  McCormicIc  The  third  of  the  meet- 
ings was  held  on  May  7,  and  included  papers  on  Popular  Superstitions, 
Dr.  W.  J.  Hoffman;  The  Legends  of  the  Dragon  (Chinese^  Mrs.  £.  P. 
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Cunningham.  The  meetings  were  considered  successful,  and  were  well 
attended. 

Ik  Mbmoriam. — Among  recent  losses  to  the  cause  of  sound  learning 
are  several  which  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  without  mention  in  a  journal 
devoted  to  the  collection  and  study  of  traditions. 

Charles  Candce  Baldwin  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  at  the  time  of  his  death 
judge  of  fhe  Circuit  Court  of  Ohio,  was  one  of  those  exceptional  men  who 
make  tlie  ccmic  of  all  woiihy  energies  and  eiiuobling  iniiuences  in  the 
communities  which  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  them,  and  whidi  are 
elevated  and  dignified  by  their  presence.  Professional  eminence,  the  ut> 
most  sinqplicity  and  unselfishness  of  character,  an  enthusiasm  for  intellec- 
tual pursuits,  a  bonhomie  and  gentleness  which  won  universal  love,  such 
were  the  qualities,  so  rare  in  combination,  which  seemed  to  mark  him  out 
as  a  personage  who  ought,  one  day,  to  belong  to  the  whole  United  States, 
and  whose  loss  is  die  mors  letter,  tlie  more  do  the  fortunes  of  the  Repub- 
lic, impoilled  by  ignorance  and  demagogism,  demand  that  higher  order  of 
talent  and  virtue  which  his  life  illustrated.  Judge  Baldwin  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Western  Reserve  Historical  Society,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  its  president.  He  was  greatly  interested  in  the  American  Folk-Lore- 
Society,  and  one  of  the  pleasaniest  recollections  of  the  writer  of  this  notice 
is  of  a  visit  to  Cleveland,  in  which  he  presided  at  a  meeting  in  its  interest. 

Robert  Heniy  Lambom»  by  profession  a  man  of  business,  but  by  choice 
also  occupied  in  scientific  and  literary  studies,  is  especially  known  throui^ 
his  generosity  to  American  libraries  and  museums.  His  friends  cannot 
say  too  much  of  the  worthy  qualities  which  made  him  a  model  of  a  high- 
minded  citizen. 

In  the  last  number  was  noticed  the  first  volume  of  a  work  entitled  "The 
Night  of  the  Gods,"  by  John  O'Neill  of  Faversham,  England.  The  unex- 
pected decease  of  the  writer  may  prevent  the  completion  of  the  book.  Hie 
abilities  of  Mr.  O'Neill  were  devoted  to  the  study  of  mythology  and  primi- 
tive though^  a  study  to  which  his  self-sacrificing  labors  were  given. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES. 
BOOKS. 

The  Ftrst  Nine  Books  ov  the  Danish  HmoRv  or  Saxo  Gramu aticus, 

translated  by  Oliver  Elton  ;  with  some  considerations  on  Saxo's  Sources, 
Historical  Methods,  and  Folk-Lore,  by  Frq>erick  York  Powell.  Lon- 
don :  David  Nutt,  1894.    Pp.  cxxviii,  435. 

Mr.  Elton's  translation  of  Saxo  is  a  welcome  gift  to  all  students  of  my- 
tholo^^y  and  folk-lore.  He  has  wisely  confined  himself  to  the  first  nine 
books,  which  deal  with  the  heathen  age  in  Denmark,  and  which  are  a 
treasure-house  of  traditi(ms»  manners  and  customs,  myths  and  popular 
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tales.  The  version  is  satisfactorily  executed.  The  florid  luxuriance  of 
Saxo's  Latinity  is  as  different  as  possible  from  the  somewhat  jejune  style  of 
nineteenth  century  English,  but  Mr.  Elton  has  happily  resisted  the  tempta- 
tion to  archaize.  The  ponderous  letsureliness  of  the  Danish  worthy  has, 
however,  been  successfully  reproduced  by  the  translator,  who  has»  at  the 
same  time,  managed  to  avoid  being  positively  clumsy. 

The  Introduction  extends  to  almost  one  hundred  and  thirty  pages.  Mr. 
Klton  himself  writes  the  chapters  on  Saxo's  life,  the  literary  history  of  his 
work,  etc.  In  these  he  summarizes  the  chici  results  of  modern  scholar- 
ship in  tfib  domain,  witfiout  attempting  to  contribute  anything  to  the  dis^ 
Gussion.  The  diaptos  contributed  by  Mr.  York  Powell  are  diose  to  which 
the  reader  will  turn  with  the  most  interest,  and  the  student  will  oftenest 
recur.  These  chapters  are  three  in  number  :  Section  7  (Folk-lore  Index)  ; 
Section  8  (Saxo's  Materials  and  Methods)  ;  Section  9  (Saxo's  Mythology). 
The  Folk-lore  Index  will  be  of  permanent  value.  Under  eleven  headings, 
—  including,  among  others,  PoUtioil  Institntions,  Customary  Law,  Social 
Life  and  Manners,  Supernatural  Beings,  FollE*Tales, — Mr.  Powell  digests 
the  material  afforded  by  Saxo's  first  nine  books,  with  many  excellent  notes 
and  comparisons  of  his  own.  *'  No  attempt  has  been  made,"  we  are  told, 
"  to  supply  full  parallels  from  any  save  the  most  striking  and  obvious  old 
Scandinavian  sources,  the  end  being  to  classify  material  more  than  to 
point  out  its  significance  of  geographic  distribution."  Still,  a  good  many 
parallels  are  suggested,  and,  in  general,  the  chapter  performs  more  than  it 
promises. 

It  would  be  ungradotts  to  examine  microscopically  a  work  of  this  kind, 

which  makes  no  pretension  to  exhaustiveness  or  finality.  One  is  rather 
inclined  to  accept  gratefully  what  is  offered,  thankful  that  it  is  so  much. 
Yet,  after  all,  the  recognized  scholarship  ot  Mr.  Powell  and  his  eminent 
position  in  Hie  world  of  letters  justify  us  in  expecting  a  certain  finish,  even 
in  parerga  <tf  this  kind,  and  in  this  finiA  the  dieter  is  conspicuously  lack- 
ing. Many  parallels  are  cited  without  references,  allusion  sometimes  takes 
the  place  of  plain  statement,  and  there  is  an  exasperatingly  casual  air  to 
many  of  the  notes.  Here  and  there  Mr.  Powell  is  far  too  do^;matic.  The 
students  of  the  "  Corpus  Poeticum  Boreale  "  know  how  prone  were  both 
editors  of  that  valuable  but  eccentric  work  to  state  as  unshakable  fact 
their  own  oinnions  on  most  points  or  dieir  own  theories  on  points  before 
undiscussed.  This  fault  is  discernible  in  the  chapters  before  us.  "  Here- 
mod  slew  his  messmates  in  his  wrath,  and  went  forth  alone  into  exile,"  says 
Mr.  Powell,  referring  to  a  well-known  crux  in  Beowulf.  Perhaps  so,  but  it 
would  have  been  better  to  suggest  that  the  passagje  in  question  is  a  battle- 
ground for  opposing  interpretations.  In  one  particular  Mr.  Powell's  cliap- 
ters  are  as  exasperating  as  possible— in  the  form  of  proper  names.  The 
*'  Corpus  Poeticum  *'  was  bad  enough  in  lliis  regard,  but  the  present  work 
is  worse.  Old  Norse  names  appear  in  every  conceivable  garb.  The  only 
discoverable  principle  seems  to  be,  to  change  them  from  the  forms  they 
have  in  Old  Norse.  There  is  not  consistency.  On  one  page  we  have 
Hedhin  and  Ho^fic  yp.  xcvi.),  on  anotiier  Jlcahin  and  Hogne  (p.  ciii.).  Much 
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of  the  difficulty  comes  from  the  learned  Spielerei  of  anglicizing,  which  causes 
one  of  the  many  difficulties  of  using  the  *'  Corpus  Poeticum."  It  is  hard 
to  understand  why  Mr.  Powell  should  persist  in  transforming  Old  Norse 
names,  for  his  practice  mtb  regard  to  Greek  is  precisdy  the  opposite.  He 
writes  Kirke,  and  even  Odusseus  (but  Polytherses  1). 

The  chapter  on  Saxo's  materials  and  methods  is  in  part  based  on  the 
investigations  of  Olrik,  \nth  whom,  however,  Mr.  Powell  does  not  in  all 
instances  agree.  Interesting  is  the  contention  that  Saxo  did  not  make 
much  use  of  Danish  poems  (p.  c.;.  The  chapter  on  mythology  is  of  some 
importance,  though  too  much  under  the  spell  of  Kydberg's  ingenious  vpr- 
tematizing.  Neither  is  so  valuable  to  the  student  of  folk-lore  as  section 
7,  but  both  deserve  careful  study. 

The  Man  who  Married  the  Moon,  and  other  Pueolo  Indian  Folk- 
Stories.  By  CitARLES  F.  LuMMis.  New  York:  The  Century  Company. 
1894.   Pp.  X,  239. 

Five  years'  residence  at  the  Tiwa  pueblo  of  Islcta  on  the  Rio  Grande  in 
New  Mexico  brought  the  author  in  such  intimate  contact  with  the  natives 
that  his  knowledge  of  the  Pueblos  in  general  and  of  the  Isleta  tribe  in  par- 
ticular is  extensive.  The  fact  that  the  author  found  it  agreeable  to  live  so 
long  among  this  people  is  a  guaranty  of  his  thorough  appreciation  of  their 
mode  of  thought  and  of  his  friendly  sympathy  for  their  welfare,  through 
which  alone  may  successfot  work  among  a  primitive  people  be  accom* 
plished. 

Mr.  Lummis  relates  in  al!  thirty-three  tales,  introduced  by  a  description 
of  these  "  brown  story-tellers  and  their  country."  The  tales  are  not  only  of 
interest  to  the  n^diologist,  but  when  carefully  analysed  of  mudi  value  to 
the  student  of  the  early  history  and  ethnology  of  this  fascinating  quarter 
of  the  continent.  For  instance,  a  cursory  examination  of  the  work  reveals 
an  account  of  the  aboriginal  marriap^e  custom  of  the  Isletanos,  and  the  form 
of  initiation  into  one  of  the  sacred  medicine  orders,  the  ceremonial  circuit 
of  east,  north,  west,  and  south,  with  their  respective  symbolic  colors  of 
white,  blue,  yellow,  and  red,  being  observed.  We  also  learn  that  Isleta  is 
one  of  two  pueblos  occupying  tonlay  the  site  of  three  centuries  and  a  half 
ago ;  that  the  men  formerly  did  the  weaving  ;  that  arrow-heads  Mid  scalp- 
ing-knives  were  invented  by  the  horned  toad,  who  also  introduced  irriga- 
tion to  mankind  ;  that  Isleta  boys  must  not  smoke  until  they  have  taken 
a  scalp  and  have  thus  proven  their  manhood  ;  that  Isleta  is  the  centre  of 
the  universe  —  a  belief  to  which  tlie  Zunis  also  adhere  with  reference  to 
their  own  domain ;  that  all  hunters  give  the  cacique  a  tenth  of  tfaeur  game 
for  his  support ;  that  nearly  all  animals  known  to  the  Hwa  have  a  ceremo- 
nial and  sacred  name  besides  a  common  name ;  that  the  houses  and  their 
contents  belonp;  to  the  women,  the  fields  and  other  outside  property  to  the 
men ;  that  the  thunder  is  the  sacred  dance-rattle  of  the  Tiwa  j:^ods,  etc. 

Many  similarities  to  Zuni  mythology  are  shown  in  the  collection  of  tales. 
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Fat  ezamplei  in  the  Isleta  Shee-p'ab-poon,  or  great "  BUxk  Lake  of  Teais," 
we  recognize  the  Shipapalima  of  tibe  Zuftis  as  well  as  tht  Cibobe  or  Sipap 

of  other  Rio  Grande  villages.  The  Zufii  Ahaiyuta  and  Matsailema  are  rfr 
called  to  mind  by  the  Queres  06-yah-wee  an d  ^^  'li^v  Sahv,  the  Hero  Twns 
of  the  Sun  Father  and  Moon  Mother, — characters  which  are  indeed  found 
throughout  Pueblo,  Apache,  and  Navajo  mythology.  The  She-wo-nah  or 
Storm  King  of  the  Queres  reminds  us  of  the  godlike  Shiwani  of  the  Zuflb, 
and  the  "  Corn  Maidens  "  are  common  to  both  these  peoples. 

As  already  intimated,  some  of  the  tales  are  Queres,  introduced  into  Isteta 
a  generation  ago  by  a  hundred  and  fifty  villagers  from  Acoma  and  Laj^na, 
who  were  forced  to  abandon  their  own  pueblos  on  account  of  the  drought. 
One  at  least  is  of  Tusayan  origin.  Several  are  uadoubtedly  modern ; 
among  these  are  "  Honest  Big  Ears,"  or  why  the  burro  strikes  backward; 
'*  The  man  who  would  n't  keep  Sunday  "  (an  Indian  Uaxy  tale  with  a  Christ 
tian  moral,  the  scene  of  the  story  being  an  ancient  pueblo) ;  "  The  First  of 
the  Rattlesnakes,"  in  which  goats  play  a  prominent  part ;  "The  Feathered 
Barbers,"  in  which  scissors  figure,  etc.,  etc.  Others  bear  evidence  of  great 
antiquity,  no  indication  of  contact  with  white  people  appearing  therein  ; 
while  others  again  are  apparently  ancient  tales  with  intrusive  references  to 
goats,  sheep,  cheese,  cats,  wheat,  and  other  relics  of  civilisation.  '*  The 
Drowning  of  Pecos*'  bears  eveiy  evidence  of  antiquity,  yet  the  tale  Is 
known  to  be  only  half  a  century  old.  It  is  therefore  impossible  in  many 
cases  to  determine  where  the  ancient  ends  and  the  modern  begins. 

Witchcraft,  of  course,  plays  a  prominent  role  in  many  of  the  tales. 
Everything  that  is  to  the  It/it  belongs  to  the  sorcerers ;  thus  we  are  told 
that  a  witch,  in  playing  bide-and'Seek,  hid  under  the  left  wing  of  a  duck, 
and  that  a  wisard,  being  found  guilty,  was  shot  thiou^  the  left  side.  One 
whose  eyes  look  red  is  regarded  as  a  probable  sorcerer,  for  witch-people 
are  supposed  not  to  sleep  at  night.  The  antitype  of  the  prayer-plume- 
wand  is  the  accursed  stick  of  the  witches,  to  which  woodpecker  feathers  are 
appended. 

In  "  Doctor  Field  Manse  "  it  is  learned  that  no  folk-tales  are  told  after 
the  fourteenth  of  March,  that  is,  between  the  Spring  Medicine-making  and 
the  Fall  Medicine-making  in  October,  lest  the  Rattlesnake,  who  is  at  this 
season  out  of  his  hole,  punish  them  for  some  slip  of  the  tongue. 

Every  folk-lorist  who  would  gain .  a  knowledge  of  Pueblo  mythology 
should  read  this  entertaining  book. 

fV.  Hoist. 

The  Maoowna  of  St,  Luxe;  the  Stoiyof  a  Portrait  By  [Mr.^;.]  Hen- 
rietta Irving  Bolton.  With  an  introductory  letter  by  Daniel  Hunt- 
ington. Ten  full-page  il lustrations.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  New  York, 
1895.    Pp.  X,  127.  i6mo. 

This  work  is  not  properly  a  study  in  folk- lore,  but  it  contains  a  treasury 
of  special  information  closely  allied  to  it.  The  author  ha.s  retold  and  an- 
alyzed the  legends  of  St,  Luke  as  the  painter  of  a  portrait  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.    The  veteran  artist  of  New  York  city,  Mr.  Daniel  Huntington, 
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some  time  president  of  the  National  Academy,  remarks  in  a  prefatory  note 

that  the  author  has  "  grouped  the  various  legends  and  set  them  in  compact 
order,  dearly  illustrating  the  true  story  without  losing  the  poetry  and  sim- 
ple Christian  feeling  which  lend  such  grace  and  charm  to  the  subject.  She 
has  filled  a  gap  in  the  history  of  Christian  Art  by  tracing  these  legends 
back  to  tbdr  source,  bi  a  spirit  harmomxing  with  the  graphic  truth  and 
tenderness  of  St.  Luke's  narrative  of  the  early  life  of  the  Holy  Mary  and. 
her  Divine  Child." 

Of  special  folk-lore  interest  are  the  traditions  relating  to  the  founding  of 
the  Basilica  of  S«a.  Maria  Maggiore,  and  the  adventures  of  Azavedo  and 
his  companions.  The  gracefully  written  book  is  illustrated  by  reproduc- 
tions of  the  portrait  painted  by  St.  Luke,  and  of  pictures  by  several  old 
masters  who  have  delineated  the  Evangelist  in  the  act  of  j>ainting  the 
Virgin;  these  include  works  by  Jean  de  Mabuse,  Benedetto  Buonfigli, 
Kaphael,  and  Mignard  The  little  book  is  daintily  bound  in  blue  doth. 

NOTES  ON  PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

In  a  discussion  of  the  Creation  Legend  of  Samoa,  originally  offered  as  a 
paper  at  a  scsi»ion  of  the  *'  Gesellschaft  fiir  Erdkunde,"  A.  Bastian  calls 
attention  to  the  mass  of  philosophic  ideas  contained  in  this  legend,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  religious  philosophy  of  civilised  countries  is  paralleled 
in  Samoan  conceptions.  The  material  is  supplied  by  the  works  of  Turner, 
Pratt^  and  the  Royal  Society  of  South  Wales  (1891)  ;  it  is  gratifying  to  be 
informed  that  an  addition  to  Samoan  printed  literature  is  expected  from 
Dr.  Stubel.  German  consul-general.  In  order  to  the  comprehension  of 
this  mythology,  it  is  most  important  to  possess  more  extended  texts,  and 
also,  what  now  completely  fails,  a  knowledge  of  Samoan  ceremonial  and 
the  relation  of  the  myths  to  the  rites. 

A  longer  treatise  by  the  same  writer  on  the  Mythology  and  F^ydiology 
of  N^^roes  in  Guinea  sets  forth  the  same  idea,  that  the  most  abtruse  con- 
ceptions of  the  most  advanced  philosophies  are  paralleled  by  the  notions  of 
primitive  races.  Beside  the  works  of  Ellis  and  others,  the  writer  refers  to 
a  Report  regarding  religious  views  and  usages  of  the  Ewe  contained  in 
Dankehnann's  "Mittheilungen  aus  demdeutschen  Schiitzgebtet,"  1892,  and 
to  the  publications  of  Missionary  Societies,  like  those  of  the  Norddeutschen 
Mission.  Unfortunately  the  simple  and  necessary  usage  of  a  bibliography, 
and  of  precise  references,  is  not  obser^^ed,  the  source  of  the  several  allu- 
sions being  imperfectly  explained.  The  habit  of  the  distinguished  author, 
of  bringing  the  entire  mental  universe  under  contribution,  and  of  continual 
use  of  brackets,  makes  the  treatise  almost  as  dithcult  to  follow  as  if  the 
matter  consisted  of  algebraic  problems. 

Dr.  Boas  contributes  to  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  the  Padfie  coast 
a  few  S  ilisli  in  texts,  fragmentary  versions  of  myths.  These  illustrate  the 
exceeding  difficulty  of  getting  a  correct  comprehension  of  aboriginal  ideas, 
as  the  interlinear  version  would  itself  be  unintelligible  without  a  free  ren- 
dering.  The  mythic  material  includes  stories  of  the  stealing  of  the  sun, 
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the  burning  of  the  earth  by  a  son  of  the  sun  god,  who  undertakes  to  carrv 
the  luminary  in  the  place  of  his  father,  and  is  finally  thrown  down  and 
diang^d  into  a  mink  by  Snz  die  sun.  In  the  story  of  Wawalis,  a  bloody 
tragedy,  tlie  bero^  somewbat  aftw  the  manner  of  a  celebrated  mediaeval 
story,  offers  to  his  wife  as  food  the  head  of  her  lover.  The  first  of  these 
tales  relates  how  lalit  fools  the  Sneneiq  (a  demon  whose  child  be  has 
killed  I  by  professing  sympathy,  and  is  made  a  chief  in  consequence. 

The  paper  on  the  Tusayan  New  Fire  Ceremony,  by  Dr.  J.  Walter 
Fewkes,  is  one  of  those  additions  to  knowledge  whidi  the  writer  is  able  to 
make  from  the  inediaustible  material.  The  view  is  set  forth,  that  TUsayan 
mythology  and  ritual  has  grown  up  by  composition,  and  by  incorporation 
of  many  cults  ;  as  each  people  joined  the  nucleus  it  brought  its  own  pecul- 
iar cults,  and  the  retention  of  the  names  attached  to  these  caused  the  same 
earth  goddess  to  possess  many  names.  I  he  ceremony  at  the  present  time 
is  not  the  only  one  in  the  year  at  which  fire  is  lighted.  The  embers,  being 
looked  on  as  sacred,  are  ceremonially  disposed  <rf.  The  rite  contains  ele- 
ments of  licentious  amusement. 

From  the  larger  collection  of  Alice  Bertha  Gommc,  already  noticed  in 
this  Journal,  is  taken  a  second  series  of  Children's  Singing  Games,  con- 
taining eight  of  the  games,  and  adapted  to  childish  use. 

Mr.  Sidney  Hartland's  brief  note  concerning  a  rite  now  dying  out  at  St. 
Briavels  traces  its  connection  with  the  Godiva  l^end.  It  was  until  very 
lately  customary  to  bring  to  the  church  on  Whitsunday  afternoon  baskets 
of  the  stalest  bread  and  hardest  cheese  cut  up  into  small  pieces  the  ^e  of 
dice.  Immediately  after  the  service  the  bread  and  cheese  were  scrambled 
for  in  the  church,  and  it  was  the  custom  to  use  them  as  pellets,  the  parson 
coming  in  for  a  share  as  he  left  the  pulpit.  The  custom  was  said  to  be  for 
the  privilege  of  cutting  and  taking  ww>d  in  Hudnolls,and  diis  privilege  was 
affirmed  to  have  been  obtained  of  some  Earl  of  Hereford,  at  the  instance 
of  his  lady,  on  the  same  terms  that  Lady  Godiva  obtained  the  privileges 
for  the  citizens  of  Coventry.  Mr.  Hartland,  by  the  aid  of  comparative 
examination,  finds  it  probable  that  the  rite  was  a  survival  of  an  ancient 
heathen  ceremony,  probably  of  an  agricultural  character,  and  peculiar  to 
women,  in  which  the  latter  made  procession  in  a  state  of  nudity,  as  is  still 
the  case  in  India  and  on  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa.  He  compares  Greek 
and  Roman  rites  and  legcn  !n 

The  relation  of  the  brlujf  in  another  life  to  the  idea  of  justice  is  dis- 
cussed by  L.  Marillier,  in  a  treatise  full  of  learned  comparisons  and  inter- 
esting observations.  By  means  of  a  long  collection  of  examples,  the  writer 
makes  it  appear  that  the  primitive  belief  of  the  survival  of  the  soul  is 
devoid  of  a  moral  character.  In  general,  the  well  and  ill  behaved  are  sup- 
posed to  have  the  same  destiny  in  the  future  life,  while  in  the  numerous 
cases  in  which  a  difference  of  fate  is  assumed,  this  separation  rests  on  dif- 
ferences of  wealth  or  birth  or  occupation,  rather  than  on  individual  merit. 
He  remarks  :  **  Assuredly,  it  would  not  be  true  to  affirm  that  the  manner 
in  which  men  treat  each  other  has  not,  to  the  eyes  of  savage  peoples,  any 
appreciable  effect  on  the  destiny  of  tbdr  souls  in  the  other  life ;  but  the 
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examination  of  ^cts  presently  to  be  pointed  out  will  show :  (i)  that  \Hien 
any  moral  conception  presides  over  the  separation  of  souls  into  distinct 
residences,  it  is  usually  not  unaccompanied  by  other  conceptions  ;  (2)  that 
many  actions  which  we  consider  as  having  moral  worth  (as  for  example, 
deeds  of  valor)  axe  for  tlie  savage  only  signs  of  superior  vigor,  or  greater 
spiritual  forces  that  the  words  are  to  be  taken  somewhat  in  a  physical  and 

I  material  significance.  Besides,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine  exactly 
what  uncivilized  races  mean  by  the  expressions  good  or  bAcl,  and  that  one 

I  would  be  exposed  to  singular  mistakes  if  he  desired  to  preserve  for  these 
words  their  moral  significance.  '  In  some  of  the  American  myths  respect- 
ing the  future  state,  the  author  is  disposed  to  see  a  transformed  image  of 
Christian  conceptions.  In  considering  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the 
beliefs  regarding  the  effect  of  present  actions  on  future  destiny,  Mr.  Ma> 
rillicr  is  inclined  to  assume  the  influence  of  a  metaphysical  rather  than  a 
moral  conception.  The  actions  punished  by  deities  are  in  the  first  instance 
those  which  injure  these  deities  ;  thus  the  negligence  of  ritual  observances 
is  for  a  long  time  considered  as  more  severely  punished  than  the  most  seri- 
ous injuries  done  to  one's  neighbor.  In  the  beginning,  punishment  of 
crime  is  a  private  affiiir  in  the  next  world  as  in  this,  being  left  to  the  spirits 
themselves  ;  as  the  authority  of  particular  deities  increases,  and  their  func- 
tions multiply,  deities  of  the  world  of  the  dead  come  to  be  regarded  as 
judges  who  extend  their  authority  over  all  human  acts  such  at  least  is  the 
conception  of  this  investigator.  Mr.  Marillier  is  cliarged  with  conducting 
the  studies  on  religions  of  undvilized  peoples  in  the  French  Ecole  Prap 
tique  des  Hautes  Etudes,  Section  des  Sciences  Religieuses.  The  list  of  the 
courses  of  this  governmental  institution,  appended  to  the  treatise,  shows 
what  a  salutar}'  effect  the  School,  as  we  believe  without  peer  in  any  coun- 
try, must  exercise  on  the  development  of  the  science  of  the  history  of  reli- 
gions. 

P.  Sdlnllot  prints  a  series  of  bri^  notices  oft  the  legends  and  curiosities 
of  different  trades.  In  the  two  numbers  before  us,  he  treats  of  coiffeurs* 
couturifcrcs,  dentellibres  et  modistes.   The  artides  are  illustrated  from  old 

prints.  With  regard  to  the  hair-dresscrs  may  be  mentioned  the  general 
habits  of  uncleanliness  caused  by  the  use  of  powder ;  the  custom  of  coun- 
try hair-cutters  of  placing  a  wooden  dish  on  the  head  of  tiie  customer,  and 
shearing  as  much  as  exceeded  the  limit  of  the  circle,  and  the  manner  of 
educatuig  apprentices,  at  first  by  using  a  wooden  head,  and  afterwards,  by 
shaving  poor  folk  for  nothing.  In  **  Measure  for  Measure"  Shakespeare 
makes  the  Duke  say  (Act  v.  Sc.  x)^  — 

Laws,  for  all  faults  ; 
But  faults  so  countenanced,  that  the  strong  statutes 
Stand  like  die  forfeits  in  a  bari)er*s  shop. 
As  much  in  mock  as  marie. 

The  writer  observes^  that  this  alludes  to  the  custom,  in  England,  of  ex* 

hibidng  in  a  conspicuous  posidon  of  the  shop  a  rule  forbidding  certain 
things,  such  as  handling  razors,  speaking  of  cutting  one's  throat;  these 
were  common  in  SufioUc  up  to  1830.   Among  amusing  signs  used  by  bar- 
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bers,  a  oommon  one,  going  back  two  centuries,  procliJined :  Demdn  on 
niseni  gratis,  to-moirow  shaving  irill  be  free.  Regarding  needle^women, 
lifr.  S^illot  observes  diat  formerly,  tailors  possessed  the  sole  right  of 
dressing  men  and  womeo,  and  that  this  privily  is  mentioned  in  their 
statutes  of  1660. 
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SOME  CAUSES  OF  THE  RETARDATION  OF  AFRICAN 

PROGRESS.  ^ 

No  generation  has  ever  witnessed  such  rapid  and  radical  changes 
in  the  cartoc^raphy  of  a  continent  as  ours  has  in  that  of  Africa.  No 

less  rapid  and  thorough  is  the  modification  taking  place  in  the  esti 
mate  placed  by  the  scientific  world  on  the  jihysical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  character  and  possibilities  of  the  African  negro,  or  Bantu- 
negro  race,  which  constitutes  about  three  fourths  of  the  whole  Afri- 
can population. 

When  I  began  my  studies  (which  happened  to  be  chiefly  in  the 
German  school),  popular  ethnologic  opinion  i^aced  the  negro  race 
at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  of  human  races  and  the  Germanic  at  the 
top.   The  negro  was  considered  to  be  an  imperfect  human  beings 

the  residue  of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  of  Nature  at  man-making,  a 
clog  in  the  wheel  of  progressive  evolution  which  Nature  would  have 
to  eliminate  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  Germanic  race,  in  whom 
alone  she  had  realized  her  ideal  ot  human  kind. 

I  must  confess  that  when  I  first  went  to  Africa,  ten  years  ago,  I 
was  niyscli  so  imbued  with  the  prevaihng  prejudice  that  it  was  a 
continual  surprise  to  meet  so  many  indications  of  the  African  negro's 
similarity  to  our  own  white  humanity.  Not  that  I  overlooked  its 
vices — which  are  human — or  underrated  its  peculiar  weaknesses* 
but  these  I  found  to  be  traceable  to  the  di£Ference  in  religion, 
knowledge,  and  environment  rather  than  to  constitutional  inferiority. 

To-day  public  opinion  in  Germany  and  elsewhere  is  largely 
reversing  its  jiidj:^mcnt.  As  Central  Africa  is  no  longer  the  ari:!  and 
torrid  desert  of  the  geographies  of  our  fathers,  so  the  African  native 
is  no  longer  a  fatally  inferior  being,  (Inonied  to  eternal  subjection,  or 
even  extinction.  No  German  acquainted  with  colonial  atlairs  enter- 
tains now  any  hope  of  the  German  race  superseding  the  native 
races  of  Africa,  or  even  of  the  Germans  maintaining  their  political 
and  commercial  aupremacy  for  more  than  a  few  generations. 
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The  warlike  Germans  have  learned  to  appreciate  the  military 
abilities  of  the  African  negro.  In  the  recent  colonial  wars,  the 
German  arms  —  fondly  thought  to  be  invincible  —  have  been  repeat- 
edly defeated  by  bush-natives  armed  with  arrows  and  flint-locks, 
while  hired  negro  soldiers  of  the  colonial  troops  have  had  to  be 
medalled,  publicly  praised,  and  raised  in  rank  for  heroic  behavior  on 
the  battlefield.  Now,  too,  German  authorities  and  scientific  insti- 
tutions, while  not  undervaluing  the  geographical  information  of 
travellers,  turn  to  the  resident  missionaries  for  reliable  data  on 
African  questions,  and  realise  the  importance  of  their  cooperation  in 
the  solution  of  the  great  social  problems  of  the  colonies. 

In  England,  where  since  the  days  of  Wilberforce  the  prejudice 
has  ceased  to  be  as  general  as  elsewhere,  a  marked  change  for  the 
better  is  also  noticed  in  the  way  the  government  and  the  secular 
press  treat  African  affairs,  and  the  motto  "  Africa  for  the  African 
and  by  the  African  "  is  gaining  more  and  more  favor. 

The  question  which  now  arises  is :  How  is  it,  that  with  such  a 
bright  intellect,  backed  by  such  a  hardy  physique,  the  African  negro 
should  have  remained  in  such  a  low  state  of  culture  ? 

It  is  my  object  in  this  paper,  not  to  demonstrate  the  causes  of  this 
stagnation,  but  to  give  the  result  of  my  direct  observations  as  to 
some  of  these  causes. 

The  statement  of  these  causes  will  also  show  what  obstacles  are 
to  be  removed  or  overcome  before  the  African  negro,  as  a  race,  can 
enter  an  era  of  healthy,  steady,  and  ever-expanding  development. 

Let  me  premise  that  my  statements  refer  to  the  whole  black  or 
negro  race  of  Africa,  including  the  Bantu,  the  Upper  Guinea,  and  the 
Sudan  tribes,  all  of  which  constitute  one  family  and  rac^  the  differ* 
ences  being  chiefly  tribal  and,  to  some  extent,  linguistic. 

As  I  see  things  after  nine  years  of  personal  dealing  with  native 
Africans,  and  a  longer  period  of  study,  the  principal  visible  causes 
of  the  stagnation  of  African  native  civilization  are  these :  I,  seclu- 
sion and  climate  ;  2,  the  lack  of  a  system  of  writing  ;  3,  polygamy ; 
4,  slavery  ;  5,  the  fear  of  witchcraft.  Of  these  hindrances  tlii  fear 
of  witchcraft  is  by  far  the  most  universal,  the  most  pernicious,  and 
the  most  difTicult  to  overcome. 

I.  Siciusion.  As  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  no  race  or  nation 
ever  developed  a  great  civilization  entirely  from  its  own  native  ele- 
ments. Everywhere  the  golden  age  of  a  nation  seems  to  have  been 
preceded  by  the  importation  of  foreign  ideas  and  due  to  the 
ingrafting  of  these  on  a  national  stock.  Moreover,  the  progressive 
development  of  a  civilization  seems  to  be  dependent  upon  the  contin- 
ued introduction  of  foreign  elements,  physical  as  well  as  intellectual 
and  moral. 
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Since  the  dawn  of  history,  the  hulk  of  Africa  has  never  been  in 
direct  and  enduring  intercourse  with  a  life'giving  civilization.  No 

doubt,  all  African  arts  show  some  remote  contact  with  Kgypt,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  Punas»  settled  on  both  sides  of  the  Red  Sea, 
which  is  said  to  have  received  its  name  from  them,  had  settlements 
along  the  East  Coast  and  built  the  towers  of  Zimbnbye  in  Mashona- 
land.  But  they  seem  to  have  been  only  temporary  residents,  buying 
the  produce  of  the  country  and  mining  for  gold.  On  the  north  the 
Sahara  has  ever  been  a  barrier  between  Central  Africa  and  the  civ- 
ilizations of  the  Mediterranean. 

For  four  hundred  years  the  West  Coast  has  been  visited  by  nom* 
inal  Christians,  but  man-stealing  was  the  only  real  object  of  their 
expeditions  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  vice  and  crime  should  have 
been  the  only  things  encouraged  by  their  presence. 

The  negro  nation  of  the  Uaua,  neighbors  of  the  ancient  Eg3rp- 
tians,  the  Sudan  tribes  which  have  adopted  Islam,  and  the  tribes 
of  West  and  South  Africa  which  have  been  under  British  and  Por- 
tuguese influence  since  the  extinction  of  the  ultramarine  slave  traf- 
fic, have  proved  that  the  seeds  of  genuine  civilization,  dropped  in 
African  negro  soil,  in  due  course  of  time  yield  satisfactory  fruits. 

Nor  should  we  forget  that,  as  necessity  is  the  mother  of  inven- 
tion, and  as  bountiful  nature  supplies  the  African  svtth  all  his  needs 
without  great  exertion  on  his  part,  the  lack  of  this  great  stimulus  of 
human  activity  and  invention  must  have  had  a  retarding  Influence 
on  his  development. 

2.  The  Lack  of  a  Written  Literature,  For  a  long  time  it  was 
considered  a  fact  that  the  African  negroes  had  no  native  and  tribal 
literature,  and  it  was  assumed  that  they  had  none  because  they  were 
unable  to  produce  them.  Recent  researches,  however,  have  proved 
that  the  unwritten  literature  of  Africa  compares  favorably  with  that 
of  any  other  continent  or  race.  The  higher  education  of  native  Afri- 
cans has  also  proved  that,  far  from  showing  an  absolute  inferiority, 
the  negro  is  rather  better  gifted  than  the  Germanic  race  in  purely 
literary  ability.  Africans,  as  a  rule,  are  born  elocutionists,  linguists, 
and  musicians,  but  they  are  lacking  in  the  logic,  the  depth  of 
tilouxht  and  feeling  so  characteristic  of  the  Germanic  race.  Why, 
of  all  races,  the  negro  should  have  failed  to  invent '  or  adopt  a  sys- 
tem of  writing  is  a  mystery.  That  they  would  have  developed  a 
great  native  literature  and  a  considerable  native  civilization,  if  the 
thoughts  and  the  inventions  of  their  geniuses  could  ha\-e  been  accu- 
mulated and  transmitted  to  successive  generations,  will  easily  be  ad- 
mitted by  those  who  have  had  fair  dealings  with  unspoiled  African 

'  Tlie  nriirin.il  characters  used  in  the  Vey  Uuignage  are  modem,  and  Here  ■qg* 
gested  to  the  inventor  by  the  Arabic. 
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natives.  One  reason  why  a  system  of  writing  was  never  introduced, 
or  why,  if  ever  it  was,  it  never  became  general,  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  a  genius  or  innovator  in  Africa  is  almost  sure  to  be  accused  of 
witchcraft  and  to  suffer  death.  We  know  how  nnich  rcli^Mous 
intolerance  has  done,  and  is  yet  doing  in  certain  parts,  to  check 
human  progress.  Incomparably  more  pernicious  and  effectual  has 
been  the  pagan  intolerance  engendered  by  the  fear  of  witchcraft 

3.  Polygamy.  This  social  institution  has  from  the  remotest 
times  prevailed  in  every  tribe  of  African  negroes.  I  have  never 
heard  of  a  single  tribe  practising  monogamy  as  an  institution.  Nev- 
ertheless, African  folk-tales  and  conversation  with  uncivilized  natives 
show  that  the  evils  of  the  system  arc  not  ignored,  and  that  the  supe- 
riority of  monogamy  is  readily  acknowleclL^cd,  at  least  in  theory.  In 
Africa  as  elsewhere,  males  and  females  arc  born  in  about  equal  num- 
bers. Where  i»olyi;aniy  is  honored,  every  man  who  has  the  means 
buvs  as  many  wives  as  he  can.  This  im[)lies  that  for  every  married 
man  there  musL  be  several  involuntary  bachelors.  As  it  is  also  nat- 
ural that  the  man  can  have  only  one  favorite  at  a  time,  it  follows 
that  the  neglected  wives  and  the  bachdors  will  meet  in  some  way  or 
other.  Even  where,  as  in  some  tribes,  adultery  is  sure  to  be  pun- 
ished by  death,  the  tendency  to  reestablish  the  balance  of  nature  is 
so  strong  that  executions  of  guilty  parties  are  rare  occurrences. 
This  state  of  morals  is  accompanied  by  uncertain  paternity  and  a 
weakening  of  paternal  and  filial  affection.  These  affections  are 
still  more  weakened  by  the  fact  that  a  man  who  has  dozens  of 
children,  many  of  whom  be  seldom  sees,  cannot  love  them  equally, 
and  has  to  leave  their  education  cntirelv  to  the  mothers,  with  whose 
secret  lovers  the  children  have  ofLcu  more  sympathy  than  with 
their  putative  father.  Another  result  of  this  system  is  that  a  man 
becomes  selfish,  and  enjoys  all  he  can  of  the  present  life  without 
troubling  himself  much  with  the  future  welfare  of  his  numerous  and 
doubtful  offspring. 

4.  Slavery,  This  social  institution  seems  to  be  inseparable 
from  polygamy.  Where  woman  is  sought  and  paid  for  by  the  rich, 
she  becomes  merchandise,  and  is  sold  sometimes  in  her  childhood, 
by  those  who  have  authority  over  her,  without  much  regard  for  her 
inclination.  In  most  African  tribes,  children  are  the  property  of 
their  maternal  uncles,  who  have  the  power  to  sell  them  almost  as 
th^  please.  As  there  are  no  prisons  or  penitentiaries,  all  penalties 
are  reduced  to  that  of  death,  or  the  payment  of  a  line.  When  a  man 
is  unable  to  pay  a  debt  or  the  fine  imposed  on  his  own  crime,  or 
that  of  nephew  or  niece  for  whom  he  is  responsible,  he  is  seized  and 
sold  into  slavery,  which  is  the  African  penal  servitude.  If  be  owns 
nephews  or  nieces,  he  sells  one  or  more  of  these  in  his  own  stead. 
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and  tfaey  rarely  murmur.  This  is  the  main  source  of  the  native 
alaveiy  and  slave  trade ;  and  it  is  evident  that  edicts  of  European 
governments  are  not  sufficient  to  abolish  the  system.  In  case  of 
war*  the  vanquished  are  often  made  to  pay  the  indemnity  of  war  by 
serving  their  conquerors,  and  these,  being  unable  to  keep  so  many 
forced  slaves  in  subjection,  sell  them  to  far-off  tribt-s  for  what  they 
can  fetch.  Wherever  slavery  exists,  the  hard  labor  is  performed  by 
the  slaves  (if  the  women  be  considered  slaves),  and  labor  becomes  a 
stigma  instead  of  an  honor.  That  no  great  progress  can  be  achieved, 
where  work  and  effort  are  despised  and  idleness  is  honored,  is  evi- 
dent In  Loanda,  the  colored  pupils  of  my  paying  school  would 
not  even  carry  their  own  8choolbooks»  because  they  had  slave  chil- 
dren to  do  that,  and  they  were  afraid  somebody  mi<j:ht  take  them  to 
be  slaves  if  they  were  seen  doing  anything  usually  done  by  slaves* 
They  also  objected  to  my  teaching:  slave  boys,  as  that  would  stamp 
study  as  a  slavish  occupation.  Much  of  the  laziness  attributed  to 
African  nei;roes  is  due  to  this  feeling  of  caste.  In  some  countries, 
as  the  British  Oil  Rivers  Protectorate,  nearly  all  the  free  men  are 
wealthy  merchants,  while  the  mass  of  the  population  which  do  all 
the  labor  are  their  slaves.  As  the  commerce  of  the  whites,  not  less 
than  the  power  of  the  ruling  native  aristocracy,  depends  on  the 
system  of  slave-labor,  the  latter  is  defended  and  secretly  protected 
even  by  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  work  for  its  abolition. 

5.  Witchcraft.  No  one  doubts  that  the  material  prosperity  of  a 
people  depends  on  their  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  development, 
and  but  few  doubt  that  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  state  of  a 
people  is  the  result  and  consequence  of  tlieir  religious  convictions, 
that  is,  of  their  personal  relation  to  God  and  the  spiritual  world.  In 
theory,  African  mythology  or  religion  is  not  so  far  from  the  truth  as 
is  generally  supposed.  All  African  negroes,  from  one  end  of  the 
field  to  the  other,  believe  in  a  creator  and  controller  of  all  things, 
invisible,  yet  omnipresent  and  omnipotent.  The  fact  that  the  name 
of  this  supreme  being  recurs  among  the  most  distant  tribes  seems 
to  prove  that  the  race  had  the  idea  and  the  name  before  its  disper- 
sion in  hundreds  of  tribes  and  dialects.  Being  invisible,  God  is 
never  represented  by  an  idol  or  believed  to  exist  in  any  object  or 
place;  nor  is  he  worshipped  bv  anv  visible  cult.  In  spirit  and  in 
truth,  however,  God  is  worshipped  by  the  African  more  than 
most  of  us  suspect.  God's  name  passes  frequently  over  the  Afri- 
caii's  lips,  and  never  without  a  sense  of  profound  reverence.  In 
trouble  God  is  sometimes  invoked  directly ;  in  joy  he  is  praised ; 
and  the  fullest  dependence  on  him  is  constantly  adcnowledged. 
But,  as  tradition  goes,  men  have  o£Fended  God,  and  he  has  become 
indifferent  to  theu:  weal  or  woe,  leaving  them  alone  in  their  strug- 
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gle  with  nature,  beasts,  fellow-men,  and  spirits.  These  spiritual 
beings  are  said  to  fill  the  air  and  the  earth.  They  are  not  limited 
by  matter,  space,  or  time.  They  are  neither  absolutely  good  nor 
bad,  but  have  the  same  passions  as  men.  They  are  clearly  divided 
into  two  classes  :  that  of  human  spirits,  that  is,  the  shades,  manes, 
ghosts,  or  souls  of  deceased  men,  and  thai  of  natural  spirits,  or 
genii.  They  intervene  like  clouds  between  man  and  his  creator, 
who  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  constant  dread  of  invisible  and  intangible 
enemies.  As  the  spirits  can  influence  both  natural  elements  and 
men  either  for  or  against  man,  and  as  they  can  be  propitiated  by 
gifts  and  enlisted  one  against  another,  it  is  to  these  inferior  spirits 
the  African  looks  for  preservation  from  harm  and  for  success  in  hia 
undertakings,  that  is,  for  happiness.  They  speak  to  men  in  dreams 
and  visions,  but  most  frequently  through  human  media.  These 
media  are  generally  called,  in  English,  fetish-men,  medicine-men, 
doctors,  or  priests.  Though  formino^  a  sort  of  secret  society  and 
wielding  great  power  individually,  they  have  no  hierarchic  organiza- 
tion, and  exert,  as  a  rule,  no  combined  effort  as  a  class.  The  fetish- 
man  or  medium  is  not  a  witch.  Consulting  and  enlisting  spirits  un 
self-defence  or  for  blessings  is  considered  a  duty,  not  a  crime.  But 
the  misuse  of  a  spiritual  influence  for  bringing  harm,  especially 
sickness  and  death,  on  one's  fellow-creatures  is  the  most  heinous 
crime.  It  is  almost  invariably  punished  by  death  or  banishment  in 
slavery.  As  everybody  has  dealings  with  the  spirits,  and  the  crim- 
inal use  of  their  influence  cannot  be  detected  by  the  senses,  it  is 
public  opinion  which  accuses  a  man  of  witchcraft  and  brings  him  to 
the  bar  of  the  poison  test,  or  divine  ordeal,  and  the  hitter  decides 
whether  the  suspicion  is  correct  or  not.  When  a  person  dies,  his  or 
her  relations  generally  go  to  a  diviner  in  order  to  find  out  who  or  what 
caused  the  death  of  their  relative ;  for  it  is  hardly  ever  believed  that 
a  person  has  died  of  purely  natural  causes.  Thus  it  devolves  on  the 
diviner  —  who  in  the  native  mind  and  language  is  not  confounded 
with  the  healer  or  medicine-man  —  to  point  out  the  guilty  party,  and 
he  generally  allows  himself  to  be  guitled  by  a  bribe,  or  personal 
antipathy,  but  especially  by  public  opinion.  I-^jr  the  people  are 
prone  to  believe  what  they  desire,  and  if  the  diviner  fails  to  discover 
their  preferences,  which  often  have  noL  yet  reached  the  point  of 
consciousness  or  open  expression,  he  is  declared  to  be  a  false  pro- 
phet»  and  another  diviner  is  resorted  ta  It  may  be  stated  that  for 
every  few  persons  who  die  a  natural  death  some  innocent  person  has 
to  fall  a  victim  to  the  belief  in  witchcraft. 

Amid  all  the  carnage  caused  by  this  fatal  belief,  one  is  tempted 
to  overlook  the  fact  that,  in  the  absence  of  a  better  religion,  it  does 
some  good  in  preventing  much  oppression  and  crime.   The  weakest 
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fllave  may  by  witchcraft  avenge  himself  on  the  most  powerful  tyrant, 
and  this  checks  many  a  passionate  or  powerful  man.  The  moment 
an  African  has  offended  another,  the  fear  of  the  angry  person's 

revenge  by  witchcraft  creeps  into  his  bosom  and  often  haunts  him 
day  and  night.  The  wisest  course,  then,  is  to  avoid  givinj^  offence. 
Woe  to  the  chief  himself  if  he  arouses  popular  ill-will ;  he  may  be 
poiiitcd  out  as  the  cause  of  any  public  or  private  misfortune,  and  his 
office  will  not  protect  iinii  it  tiicre  is  no  popular  favor  to  back  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  serious  progress  is  possible  as  long  as  this 
belief  and  practice  exists.  Envy  is  as  dangerous  as  revenge.  If  a 
man  in  a  tribe  should  attempt  to  introduce  new  ideas  or  customs^ 
unless  he  be  a  dreaded  chief  or  a  popular  divinor  believed  to  simply 
voice  the  behest  of  some  great  spirit  —  he  would  probably  arouse 
some  opposition,  be  accused  of  witchcraft  at  the  first  cliance,  and 
perish.  If  a  man  shows  any  spark  of  genius,  cither  by  an  invention 
or  more  rational  concejitions,  his  superior  talents  may  be  ascribed 
to  an  enlisted  spirit,  envy  or  fear  prepfssess  against  him,  and  he  may 
pay  with  his  life  the  crime  o£  daring  lo  know  more  than  the  others. 
If  a  man  accumulates  wealth  —  that  is,  women,  slaves,  cattle,  cloth, 
powder,  and  guns,  —  his  prosperity  is  attributed  to  the  good  luck 
imparted  by  a  spirit,  and  if  he  refuses  to  freely  distribute  his  wealth 
to  his  tribesmen,  who  cling  to  him  like  vampires,  envy  will  start  a 
rumor,  and  when  the  diviner  has  to  find  out  a  witch,  the  prospect  of 
a  banquet  and  the  spoils  may  tempt  him  and  the  assembled  people 
to  choose  as  a  victim  the  man  who  dared  to  be  richer  than  his  neigh- 
bors. 

I  know,  at  Loanda,  a  native  of  the  Kisama  who,  as  slave  on  a 
plantation,  was  taught  carpentry.  Since  his  liberation  this  industry 
has  enabled  him  to  buy  six  or  seven  good  native  houses  and  two 
stone  houses  which  he  lets  out  to  white  people.  In  spite  of  his 
actual  wealth,  he  goes  about  in  ragged  clothes,  and  endeavors,  by 
lies  and  lame  excuses,  to  impress  one  with  the  idea  that  he  is  not  so 
rich  as  the  people  say.  When  asked  for  the  reason  of  this  strange 
behavior,  his  answer  was:  *'If  I  lived  in  grand  style  and  dressed 
well  it  would  create  env\-,  and  the  envious  would  bewitch  me." 
Meantime  he  invests  part  of  his  money  in  powerful  charms,  in  order 
to  counteract  the  hostile  spirits  which  his  enemies  may  enlist 
against  liitn. 

If  a  chief  tries  to  rule  independently  of  his  headmen  or  the  diviners, 
or  if  he  resists  a  popular  conviction,  one  oracle  after  another  may 
dccLire  him  guilty  of  this  or  that  calamity,  and  the  frenzied  people 
may  at  any  moment  fall  on  him  like  wolves.  Thus  King  Lewanika, 
the  poweiful  ruler  of  the  Ba-rotse  and  a  dozen  subjected  tribes,  on 
whose  word  depend  the  lives  of  thousands,  saw  not  long  ago  some 
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of  the  Mambimda  diviners  enter  his  royal  court  and  tiiere  £vme 
that  he,  Lewanika,  was  the  cause  of  the  drought  which  afflicted  his 
people.  But  for  the  presence  of  the  missionary  Coillard,  the  furious 
king  might  have  there  and  then  drowned  the  voices  of  the  diviners 
in  their  blood,  or  they  might  have  felt  strong  enough  to  issue  a 
decree  of  the  spirits  against  him  and  make  a  revolution.  At  all 
events,  the  audacity  of  the  diviners  was  a  warning  to  the  king. 

From  what  precedes,  it  is  evident  that  in  order  to  regenerate 
Africa  and  bring  about  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  polygamy  more 
is  required  than  decrees  of  European  governments  or  the  influence 
of  commerce  and  secular  or  industrial  education.  Especially  with 
legard  to  witchcraft  does  one  feel  the  weakness  of  mere  legislation 
or  material  civilization,  and  the  necessity  of  introducing  in  the  place 
of  an  erroneous  and  pernicious  system  those  principles  of  Christian- 
ity which  have  produced  sticH  blessed  results  in  the  moral,  intellect- 
ual, and  material  development  in  the  leading  nations  of  Europe  and 
America. 

HeU  Cltatelain, 
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THE  CHARACTER  OF  ^HINESE  FOLK-TALES. 

If  we  were  to  create  a  nation  having  the  evolution  of  a  distinct- 
ive  folk-lore  as  its  main  reason  for  being,  we  should  make  that 
nation  vast,  that  the  wisdom  of  a  multitude  and  the  wit  of  some 

inspired  fool  might  combine  in  the  production  of  each  story.  We 
should  make  that  nation  old,  so  that  during  ages  the  work  of  natu- 
ral selection  could  have  gone  on,  and  stories  fit  for  human  nature's 
daily  use  might  have  proved  their  fitness  by  their  survival.  We 
should  isolate  our  nation,  so  that  its  lore  should  be  indigenous,  ex- 
pressing the  diaracter  of  its  folk,  and  true  to  the  type  of  mind  from 
which  it  emanated.  And  we  should  have  the  masses  in  our  nation 
unleamedf  because  undisciplined  intellect  is  the  mother,  the  pre- 
server, and  the  devotee  of  myth. 

All  these  conditions  are  found  perfect  in  a  nation  ready-made  for 
our  study.  China  has  four  hundred  millions  of  people,  and  has  had 
four  thousand  years  of  existence,  in  which  it  was  shut  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  by  boundless  oceans,  impassable  mountains,  terri- 
ble deserts,  and  the  rigid  bars  of  its  own  gates.  The  stress  and 
struggle  of  life  within  it  have  been  such  as  to  develop  a  high  order 
of  native  acumen,  while  education  has  been  so  uncommon  as  to 
make  reading  an  exceptional  accomplishment.  It  therefore  consti- 
tutes an  ideal  field  for  the  folk-lorist,  but  only  its  borders  have  as 
yet  been  explored. 

The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  exploration  by  a  foreigner  will 
probably  long  remain  such  as  they  now  are  ;  first,  a  diversity  of  for- 
midable dialects,  which  must  be  mastered  before  anything  so  utterly 
vernacular  as  are  folk-stories  can  he  well  understood  ;  secondly,  such 
ditference  in  customs  that  long  explanations  are  often  necessary  to 
an  apprehending  of  the  situations  ;  and  thirdly,  the  inaccessibility 
of  the  richest  repositories  of  folk-lore,  the  inner  apartments  of  the 
household,  the  women's  domicile. 

Moreover,  there  is  such  disimilarity  between  oriental  and  occi- 
dental modes  of  thought  that  the  Aiyan  translator  needs  to  undergo 
a  sort  of  atavism,  reverting  toward  his  remote  Turanian  forbears,  be- 
fore he  can  perceive  the  actual  significance  of  their  narratives.  He 
must  indeed  have  learned  to  do  what  the  Chinese  themselves  pre- 
scribe, "  Draw  nutriment  out  of  the  same  soil,  and  refreshment  from 
the  same  water-supply,"  before  he  can  really  assimilate  or  truly 
rc{)rotluce  their  ideas.  Even  then,  he  whose  training  has  always 
demanded  disbelief  in  the  unproven  will  experience  perpetual  sur- 
prise in  his  mental  communings  with  those  to  whom  such  products 
of  the  imagination  as  Will-o'-the-Wisp  and  the  Man-in-the-Moon  are 
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veritable  personages.    Absolute  submergence  of  this  mtellectoal 

incompatibility  is  essential  to  the  flow  of  those  common  human  sym- 
pathies which  brill the  best  folk-stories  into  the  current  of  conver- 
satiuii.  That  beinj;  accomplished,  many  precious  bits  of  jetsam 
prove  the  kinship  o£  the  Mongolians  with  the  rest  of  mankind.  I 
never  felt  so  much  at  home  in  China  as  when  in  some  hamlet  that 
foreign  influence  had  never  touched  I  watched  the  children  playing 
cat*s-cradle,  fonniog  on  their  little  chrome-yellow  fingers  the  very 
shapes  that  my  string  used  to  take  when  I  was  a  diild  in  New  York ; 
or  when  they  squatted  on  the  ground  and  played  jackstones,  just  as 
do  American  boys.  Even  the  aboriginal  savages  in  their  mountain 
fastnesses  seemed  less  alien,  after  1  knew  of  their  jocund  dance 
around  the  May-pole,  in  the  manner  of  our  Saxon  forefathers. 

When  I  began  to  gather  the  stories  which  have  been  lately  printed 
in  "Chinese  Nights'  Entertainment,"  my  object  was  solely  that  of 
acquiring  the  colloquial  speech  of  the  Swatow  Chinese.  I  soon  found 
that  their  stories  were  innumerable,  and  were  singular  revelations  of 
the  native  mind.  Then  when  I  got  a  clue  to  one,  I  managed  to  have 
the  teller  repeat  it  to  me  alone,  while  I  rapidly  wrote  it  down  in 
romanized  Chinese,  preserving  thus  not  only  the  sense  but  the  sen> 
fences.  When  I  afterward  decided  to  select  some  of  these  stories 
for  translation  into  English,  only  a  small  proportion  of  them  were 
available.  Those  based  wholly  on  Mongolian  usages  could  not  be 
transposed  without  demoHshment.  This  becomes  plain  if  we  reverse 
the  process,  and  consider  the  difficulty  in  translating  our  beautiful 
and  beloved  story  of  Cinderella  into  the  language  of  a  peoj)le  who 
never  go  to  balls,  nor  dance  ;  or  of  setting  the  sweet  old  romance  of 
the  Sleeping  Beauty  before  those  who  deem  it  utterly  improper  for 
a  prince  or  any  other  man  to  admire  any  woman  beside  the  one  who 
has  been  early  provided  for  him  by  his  orderly  parents.  Romantic 
affection  has  no  place  in  the  Chinese  scheme  of  life,  and  their  folk- 
lore  is  poverty-stricken  in  spirit  because  of  this  deficiency. 

They  have,  however,  other  resources  in  abundance.  To  the  mind 
imbued  from  infancy  with  a  belief  in  gods  whose  demoniacal  spirits 
can  at  will  roam  away  from,  or  abide  within,  their  wooden  bodies,  such 
stories  as  the  following  have  a  living  interest.  This  one  was  told  to 
me  within  a  stoneVthrow  of  just  such  a  shrine  as  is  mentioned,  and 
is  about 

AN  UNLUCKY  DEMON. 

There  was  a  fine  large  temple  beside  a  much  travelled  road.  The 
idol  in  this  temple  received  numerous  offerings,  and  had  an  abund- 
ance  of  food  and  clothing,  with  elegant  equipage  of  evety  sort 

A  hill  rose  beliind  the  temple,  and  on  the  hilltop  was  a  little 
shrine  where  dwelt  the  idols  called  the  White  Mandarin  and  his 
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Wife.  The  goddeu  foand  much  fault  with  her  spouse  because  their 
shrine  was  neglected.  She  averred  that  their  iU  condition  resulted 
from  his  stupidity,  and  she  advised  him  to  go  to  the  prosperous  god 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  learn  from  him  the  art  of  becoming  rich. 

Impelled  by  his  wife's  discontent,  the  poor  demon  went  down  the 
hill  to  learn  from  his  rich  neighbor  the  secret  of  success.  The 
grand  idol  received  him  affably,  and  responded  kindly  to  his  inquir- 
ies, sayinjj^  "  I  have  a  lasso  which  I  throw  over  the  heads  of  people, 
and  draw  tightly  as  they  pass  by.  Their  heads  then  ache,  they  try 
to  remember  where  they  were  when  their  illness  began,  and  they  soon 
return  here  bringing  offerings  with  which  to  propitiate  me.  There- 
upon I  release  them  from  the  lasso^  and  then  they  become  well,  and 
afterward  bring  more  offerings,  expressive  of  their  gratitude  to  me 
for  their  recovery.  Thus  I  become  famous,  and  have  the  reputation 
of  being  powerful  Now,  I  will  lend  you  my  lasso,  and  you  can  so 
use  it  as  to  become  as  wealthy  as  I." 

The  poor  demon  took  the  lasso  with  many  expressions  of  rrrati- 
tude,  and  returned  to  his  abode.  A  lad,  who  was  going  out  to  gather 
edible  snails,  soon  passed  the  shrine,  and  the  demon  lassoed  him. 
His  bead  thereupon  began  to  ache  so  badly  ihut  he  turned  about  and 
wait  homeward,  and  the  demon  foHowed  him,  holding  on  to  the 
borrowed  lasso,  of  which  he  dared  not  lose  sight  The  lad,  having 
arrived  at  home,  told  his  mother  that  his  head  ached  too  severely  to 
permit  his  stooping  down  to  gather  snails,  and  she  at  once  began 
to  berate  him  for  being  a  lazy,  unprofitable  child,  pretending  illness 
that  he  might  avoid  work.  Growing  angrier  while  she  scolded,  she 
took  a  stick  to  beat  the  boy,  and  this  so  frightened  the  demon  for 
the  safety  of  his  lasso  that  he  caught  it  away,  and  ran  home  with  all 
speed.  As  soon  as  the  lasso  was  removed,  the  lad's  head  ceased  to 
ache,  and  no  offerings  were  brought  by  either  mother  or  son  to  the 
shrine  of  the  White  Mandarin. 

The  poor  demon  was  fearful  that  some  injury  to  the  lasso  would 
oblige  him  to  make  recompense  for  it  to  his  powerful  neighbor, 
so  he  took  it  to  its  owner,  and  told  him  of  the  ill  success  in  its  use. 
The  great  idol  called  him  a  dunce  for  lassoing  such  poor  game  as  an 
empty-handed  snail-gatherer,  and  told  him  to  keep  the  lasso  a  while 
longer,  and  to  try  it  upon  some  one  who  had  an  abundance  of  goods. 

Soon  after,  the  demon  saw  a  man  carrying  a  big  load,  and,  think- 
ing that  he  fulfilled  the  prescribed  conditions,  lassoed  him  in  haste. 
He  was  a  bucket-mender,  carrving  an  immense  bundle  o£  hoops,  and 
could  not  rightly  be  termed  empiy-handed.  The  uian's  head  began 
to  ache,  but,  being  poor,  he  felt  that  he  could  not  stop  work,  and  he 
went  on  to  the  next  village,  where  he  sat  down  to  ply  his  trade. 
The  demon  drew  his  lasso  tighter,  and  the  man's  head  ached  harder, 
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till  he  became  angry,  and  seizing  his  hatchet  he  swung  it  around  his 
head,  exclaiming,  *'  Well,  if  my  plaguey  head  is  going  to  split,  then 
I  'U  split  it  myseii"  Alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the  lasso,  the  demon 
snatched  it  ofiE  and  ran  away.   So  the  man  got  better  and  the  shrine 

got  no  offering. 

Then  the  demon  went  again  to  his  friend,  and  was  derided  for 
having  taken  a  poor  laborer  in  his  toils.  He  was  told  that  he  should 
snare  a  rich  man,  who  would  be  able  to  nurse  his  ailment,  and  to 
make  tine  compensation  for  his  cure.  So  the  next  time  the  demon 
threw  the  lasso  he  ensnared  a  handsomely  dressed  traveller,  and 
followed  him  to  his  house,  drawing  the  rope  p:radually  tighter  and 
increasing  the  resulting  headache.  If  the  rich  man  had  consulted 
a  soothsayer  or  a  spirit-nicdium,  as  many  persons  do  when  ill,  he 
would  have  been  advised  to  bear  propitiatory  offerings  to  the  god 
near  whose  shrine  he  was  when  the  headache  began.  But  he  did 
no  such  thing.  He  called  a  physician,  who  prescribed  an  infusion 
of  old  camphor«wood.  The  rich  man  said  that  new  camphor-wood 
might  easily  be  obtained,  for  there  were  plenty  of  chips  at  the  idol- 
makers'  ;  but  old  camphor-wood  was  difficult  to  get.  "  Oh,"  said  one 
of  the  farm-hands,  who  stood  near,  "I  know  where  you  can  get 
some  that  is  very  old.  There  is  an  ancient  idol  in  the  little  shrine 
of  the  White  Mandarin  on  the  top  of  the  hill  behind  the  great  tem- 
ple. I  will  go  and  get  the  image  to  be  chopped  up  and  steeped  for 
you."  The  poor  demon,  hearing  all  this,  and  knowing  that  the  old 
wood  referred  to  was  his  own  bod\',  loosened  the  lasso,  and  hurried 
home.  The  aching  head  then  got  better,  and  the  old  camphor-wood 
was  not  sought ;  but  the  poor  demon  returned  the  lasso  to  his 
neighbor,  saying,  **  Here  is  your  lasso ;  you  told  me  to  snare  a  rich 
man  in  it,  and  I  did  so ;  the  result  was  that  I  came  near  being  my- 
self destroyed." 

I  suppose  that  the  preservation  of  this  story  among  Chinese  folk 
is  due  to  its  moral,  which  is  the  same  as  in  many  other  of  their 
tales,  and  is,  that  efficiency  depends,  not  on  the  possession  of  power, 
but  on  art  in  using  it.  Many  Chinese  folk-stories  have  a  motif  so 
repulsive  as  to  make  their  translation  inexpedient.  Others  are  sim- 
ply and  frankly  sordid,  as  is  the  following :  — 

THE  OBBDIENT  PYTHON. 

The  young  daughter  of  a  woodman  found  in  a  mountain  glen  an 
egg,  which  she  held  in  her  hand  till  it  hatched,  and  a  little  serpent 
came  out  She  fed  the  snake  and  it  became  her  fast  friend  and  con- 
stant playmate.  Knowing  that  it  would  be  killed  if  seen  by  her 
parents,  she  never  betrayed  its  existence,  and  always  went  alone  to 
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the  grotto  where  it  lived.  White  her  mother  was  busy  at  the  loom, 
and  her  father  away  in  the  forest,  she  and  her  little  companion  took 
their  meals  together,  raced  in  the  fiddsp  climbed  trees  seeking  fruit, 
and  were  as  merry  as  the  summer  day  was  long. 

But  the  girl  was  suddenly  betrothed  to  a  man  in  the  distant  city, 
and  she  knew  she  could  neither  carry  the  snake  to  her  future  home 
nor  find  a  habitation  for  it  there.  Slie  told  the  snake  all  her  troul)lc, 
and  the  snake  grew  sad  and  moped,  till  she  took  leave  of  it  to  go  to 
her  husband's  house  on  her  bridal  day,  when  it  turned  toward  the 
mountains  and  sped  out  of  sight. 

Several  years  passed,  and  then  the  girl  in  her  city  home  heard  that 
an  enormous  python  was  ravaging  the  hamlets  round.  Animals 
and  men  came  to  their  death  in  its  coils,  and  its  name  was  a  terror 
throughout  the  countryside.  So  frequent  and  terrible  were  its  visita- 
tions that  the  district  magistrate  offered  a  great  reward  to  any  one 
who  would  destroy  or  drive  it  away.  The  placard  announcing  the 
reward  gave  a  minute  description  of  the  python,  with  all  its  spots 
and  marks,  and  the  younj^  woman  rcco^^nizcd  it  as  her  former  com- 
rade. She  sent  notice  to  the  magistrate  that  she  would  alone  under- 
take the  expulsion  of  the  python,  and  then  she  went  to  its  lair  in 
the  glen  where  it  was  hatched.  The  python  welcomed  her,  listened 
to  her  entreaties,  evinced  a  desire  that  she  might  gain  the  promised 
reward,  took  affectionate  leave  of  her,  went  away  into  the  depths  of 
the  mountains,  and  was  never  heard  of  more. 

Of  the  countless  animals  appearing  in  Chinese  folk-Ior^  possibly 

the  fox  makes  most  frequent  entrance,  but  in  my  own  compilation  I 
omitted  all  fox-stories,  because  my  friend  Mr.  Giles  had  published 
so  many  of  these  in  his  "  Strani^e  Stories  from  a  Chinese  Studio." 
Next  after,  if  not  oftener  tlian  the  fox,  the  dragon  prominently  fig- 
ures. One  of  the  pictures  everywhere  exhibited  in  shoj)s  is  that  of 
the  wedding  procession  of  the  son  of  the  Sea-DraL,on-King.  The 
story,  seriously  believed  by  the  folk,  is  that  once  in  a  great  storm  a 
fisherman's  boat  was  upset;  and  he  sank  safely  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  and  there  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  festivities  accompa- 
nying the  marriage  of  the  son  of  the  Eastern  Dragon  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Western  Dragon.  The  fisherman,  by  making  verses 
appropriate  to  the  occasion,. proved  his  fitness  for  the  place  of  an 
honored  c:uest  in  the  p  dace,  and  was  invited  to  stay  and  see  the 
marriage  procession,  ami  to  partake  of  the  wedding  supper.  He 
afterward  returned  to  upper  land,  and  told  his  tale,  which  has  been 
handed  down  from  ancient  times.  His  stanxus  introduce  all  known 
denizens  of  the  deep  as  participants  in  the  affair  :  the  little  fish 
scurrying  about  on  erranda»  the  turtles  chanting  ballads,  the  scallop 
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acting  as  go4>etweeD,  and  the  oyster  as  staid  mistress  of  ceremo- 
nies. 

A  shorter  narrative,  manifestly  suggested  by  the  former  one,  is 
adapted  to  inland  hearers,  and  is  called  the  "  Marriage  of  the  Caip." 
It  runs  in  this  wi<sc,  the  order  of  a  human  marriage  procession 
being  kept  by  the  animals. 

thi  o:     sttn  p5,  Come  view  the  Adds  %  the  sky  is  gray ; 

li-hO  X&  chua  M.  The  carp  brings  home  a  wife  to-day. 

ho-sm  pun  tih-ti ;  The  horn  is  sounded  by  the  fly, 

sua*-mang  khia  chai-ki ;  The  minnow  litts  the  flag  oa  high, 

s6ng-hfl  khik  khta  steg ;  The  lizard  holds  the  banyan  twig; 

h^'-p6  khia  kau-teng;  The  crayfish  brings  the  lanterns  b|g^ 

liu-sio  kntr  sln-nie,  Mudfishes  bear  tlio  .stclan-chalr, 

be-ko  tck  lang-sie";  Crabs  fetch  the  boxes  red  and  .square; 

c«ji-k6i  t4*  po-to ;  Frogs  !ug  the  bags  in  colors  gay, 

chftng-hfii  lAi  ne-hS.  The  audi  kewiows  in  fonnal  way. 

A  curious  patlios  is  often  manifest  in  Chinese  folk-stories,  but  I 
have  to  confess  that  the  narrators  usually  a|q>ear  to  be  unconscious 

of  it.  To  one  who  knows  how  drear)',  oppressed,  and  homesick  a 
Chinese  girl  is  during  the  first  years  of  her  married  life,  the  pearl  in 
the  following  story  is  like  the  little  ^rcen  plant  that  grew  in  the 
prison  in  "  Picciola."  It  was  told  me  by  a  charming  young  woman, 
whom  I  mi^ht  ahnost  have  believed  to  be  its  heroine,  had  she  not 
said  she  heard  it  from  her  grandmother,  a  native  oi  a  niountainous 
£uming  district  in  the  Kuangtung  Province: 

THE  PEARL  LANTERN. 

A  little  girl,  playmg  in  the  wood  near  her  father^s  cottage,  found 
a  small  gray  egg^  which  she  kept  and  cared  for.  After  a  while  a  lia^ 
ard  hatched  out  from  it,  and  was  reared  by  the  child«  who,  fearing 
harm  from  others  to  her  pet,  kept  it  concealed  among  the  rocks.  It 

shared  her  food,  and  was  her  sole  companion  in  her  sports.    It  g^rew 

larg^e,  nij:^f^('d,  and  Uf^ly,  while  she  g^rew  tall.  fair,  and  winsome  ;  but 
the  two  were  close  friends,  and  understood  all  each  other's  modes  of 

speech. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  maiden  to  be  wedded,  her  chief 
trouble  was  in  planning  for  its  secret  conveyance  to  her  future  home. 
She  knew  that  the  loving,  hideous  creature,  that  she  never  dared 
introduce  into  her  mother's  houses  could  have  no  welcome  among 
the  strangers  whom  she  must  henceforth  serve  in  the  capacity  of 
daughter>in-law,  and  that  she  might  not  be  able  to  find  healthful  lodg- 
ing for  her  pet  near  her  new  domicile.  She  explained  to  the  lizard  all 
the  difficulties  that  she  was  powerless  to  avoid,  told  it  her  grief 
should  she  be  separated  from  it,  and  asked  it  whether  it  would  go 
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with  her  to  nn  untried  life,  in  unknown  surroundings.  Then  the  liz- 
ard, at  her  invitation,  curled  itself  into  ?.  little  basket,  which  she 
took  with  her  in  tho  sedan-chair  that  carried  her  to  her  husband's 
house,  and  there  she  deposited  it  in  a  drain  that  offered  the  only 
place  of  concealment  near  her  abode.  There  she  fed  it  daily  from 
her  own  portion,  and  talked  to  it  in  moments  of  leisure. 

But  her  mother-in-law  finally  saw  that  she  furtively  pocketed  bita 
of  food,  watched  to  see  what  she  did  with  them*  and  discovered  her 
feeding  the  lizard  in  its  refuge.  No  appeal  would  induce  the  mother- 
in-law  to  permit  the  reptile  to  be  harbored  about  the  house,  and  the 
Ix>or  girl  was  obliged  to  tell  it  that  its  life  was  in  danger  unless  it 
fled.  The  lizard  appeared  to  understand,  and  as  she  bent  down  to 
stroke  it,  it  shed  a  shining  tear  which  became  a  pearl  in  her  hand, 
and  tlien  it  turned  away  toward  the  distant  woods  and  disappeared. 
The  pearl  ever  after  shone  with  such  brilliancy  whenever  she  carried 
it  in  her  nana,  that  she  never  needed  any  other  lamp  after  dark. 

AdeU  M.  Fieldf. 
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r       SUPERSTITIONS  FROM  CONNECTICUT. 

When  you  hear  frnp^s  peep  for  the  first  time  in  the  springs  make 
a  silent  wish,  and  it  will  come  to  pass. 

Put  a  ring  on  the  finger  oi  another  person,  saying,  "I  wish  it  on 
until  such  a  time,"  and  if  it  be  not  removed  before  the  expiration  of 
the  period  named,  the  wish  will  come  to  pass. 

To  comb  the  hair  after  dark  is  a  sign  of  sickness. 

Comb  your  hair  after  dark, 
Come  sorrow  to  your  heart 

If  one  mends  their  clothes  upon  their  back, 
It  is  a  .si^u  llicir  trouble  will  never  come  back. 

The  shape  of  that  ])ortion  of  the  hog's  intestine  known  as  the 
melt  foretells  the  severity  of  the  winter.  When  it  is  larger  at  one 
end,  that  part  of  the  winter  is  expected  to  be  the  coldest. 

When  one  asks  for  more  at  table,  while  he  lias  something  on  his 
plate,  it  is  a  sign  that  some  one  is  coming  hungry. 

When  company  enter  by  one  door  and  go  out  by  another,  it  is  a 
sign  that  more  company  are  coming. 

If,  while  children  are  picking  huckleberries,  one  picks  from  a  bush 
already  in  possession  of  another,  they  say  that  the  trespasser  will 
spill  his  berries. 

In  buying  a  horse,  — 

One  white  foot  boy  him. 

Two  while  feet  try  him. 

Three  while  feet  deny  him. 

Four  white  feet  and  a  white  nose, 

Cut  of!  his  head  and  tfurow  It  to  tiie  Crows. 

To  cure  warts  on  the  hands  :  throw  a  pin  in  the  well,  and  wish 
the  warts  on  the  hands  of  some  one  else. 

Another  cure  :  cut  your  finger  nails  and  put  them  in  the  knot- 
hole ci  a  tree  ;  then  stop  up  the  hole,  wishing  the  warts  on  to  some 
one  else, 

A  third  cure :  rub  a  white  bean  on  the  wart,  wrap  it  m  paper,  and 
throw  it  on  the  road ;  whoever  picks  It  up  will  get  the  warts. 
When  a  family  move,  it  is  a  bad  sign  to  move  the  cat 
Determine  the  age  of  a  cow  by  the  number  of  wrinkles  on  the 
horns,  counting  one  wrmkle  for  every  year  after  three. 

If  you  want  to  be  aide  or  want  to  be  dead, 
Eat  an  apple  and  go  to  bed. 

Emma  M,  Backus. 
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GLOOSCAP. 

Gabe  says,  Glooscap  is  still  living.  He  is  going  to  last  as 
long  as  the  world.  They  say  that  he  is  in  the  south  end  of  the 
world.  There  were  seven  Indians  who  went  to  see  him.  it  took 
them  seven  years  to  get  to  him.  They  saw  him  living  with  his 
grandmother.  They  went  there  to  get  their  wishes.  One  man 
wanted  long  life,  lie  gave  Lhcni  all  their  wishes,  but  he  told  him 
to  come  outside  of  his  wigwam.  He  took  hira  to  a  place  and  told 
him  to  sUnd  there.  **  Stand  there,"  said  he ;  "  you  will  get  your 
wisk'*  He  was  turned  into  a  curly  cedar,  all  limbs  fit  for  no  use, 
so  that  nobody  will  ever  cut  him.  Glooscap  is  doing  nothing  but 
making  arrowheads  for  a  general  war.  He  is  not  an  old-looking 
man.  He  appears  to  be  about  thirty  years  old.  He  renewed  his 
grandmother's  youth  four  times.  Where  Glooscap  is  there  is  a 
medicine-man  toa  This  medicine<man  is  blind ;  never  opens  his 
eyes.  He  lies  on  one  side  for  seven  years ;  then  they  turned  him 
over,  and  where  he  lay  there  were  herbs  growing,  which  were  good 
for  medicine.  The  good  of  these  different  herbs  was  explained  by 
the  medicine-man.  Glooscap  asked  him  what  could  he  do  in  the 
case  of  a  general  war.  He  said  that  when  all  were  dead  as  far  as 
his  eyes  could  sec  he  would  open  them.  After  they  iiad  all  got 
their  wishes,  Glooscap  asked  them  how  long  it  had  taken  them  to 
come.   They  said,  **  Seven  years." 

"  There  is  a  shorter  way,"  said  Glooscap.  He  points  out  a  course 
to  them  and  told  them  to  take  it  They  did  so  and  got  home  in  four 
days.  Glooscap  was  very  good,  and  they  say  that  what  was  big  and 
dangerous,  he  reduced  in  size.  The  squirrel  was  once  as  big  as 
a  lion.  He  brought  him  down  to  his  present  size.  Glooscap  met 
the  squirrel  and  asked  him  what  he  would  do  if  he  met  a  person. 
He  saw  a  stump  and  ran  at  it  nnd  tore  it  down  with  his  tt^eth  and 
claws.  Glooscap  then  put  his  hand  on  his  back  three  times,  and 
thus  made  him  as  small  as  he  now  is.  (This  is  a  Chippeway  story, 
also.) 

The  bear;  Glooscap  asked  him  what  he  would  do;  when  the  bear 
trottc^l  off  a  short  distance  and  looked  over  his  shoulder  as  be  does 
now. 

When  Glooscap  came  out  of  the  woods  to  the  St  John  River,  he 
found  there  was  a  dam  at  its  mouth.  Just  where  he  came  to  the 
river,  between  Boar's  Head  and  Indian  Town,  he  marked  hb  own 

face  on  the  rock.    You  can  see  what  looks  like  his  curly  hair.  It 
is  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.   He  found  the  beaver  very  big  and 
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very  dangerous.  He  killed  the  whole  family,  the  old  ones  and  the 
young  ones,  so  he  broke  the  dam,  and  killed  the  beaver  by  spearing. 
Looking  up  the  river  he  saw  a  young  beaver  going  up,  so  he  threw 
two  stones  up  to  the  Tobique  to  frighten  him  back.  These  are  the 
Tobique  Rocks.  Where  the  dam  stood,  where  the  falls  are^  it 
flowed  back  to  Hampton  Fcrr)',  and  above  Fredcricton.  There  is 
an  island  in  Kcnncbccasis  Bay,  which  was  the  beaver  house.  It  is 
called  in  Indian,  "  yua-beet-wo-sis  "  =  beaver  house.  There  is  a  hole 
from  the  top  of  the  island  to  the  water.  Glooscap's  uncle,  the 
turtle,  was  taken  by  enemies.  They  considered  what  they  should 
do  to  kill  him.  First  they  proposed  to  burn  him,  but  he  walked 
into  the  fire  of  his  own  accord.  They  saw  that  would  not  do,  so 
they  proposed  to  cut  his  throat.  But  he  took  a  knife  and  cut  his 
own,  so  they  saw  that  would  not  do.  At  last,  they  proposed  to 
drown  him,  when  he  began  .  .  .  (Manuscript  fails.) 

Glooscap. 

Glooscap  was  a  spirit.  He  could  do  anything.  He  does  not  get 
old,  and  is  said  to  be  living  yet  at  the  south  end  of  the  world.  He 

tried  all  of  the  animals,  to  find  out  which  was  a  dan^^croiis  and 
which  a  not  dangerous  animal.  He  called  them  all  up  to  him,  and 
asked  them  what  they  would  do  when  human  beings  came  in  the 
world.  They  replied  that  they  would  run  away.  He  asked  the 
bear  what  he  would  do.  The  bear  looked  over  his  shoulder  and 
walked  off. 
"  That  will  do,"  said  Glooscap. 

The  squirrel  was  then  very  big.  Glooscap  asked  him  what  he 
would  do,  whereat  he  ran  at  a  stump  furiously  and  tore  it  to  pieces 
with  his  teeth.   Glooscap  then  reduced  him  to  his  present  size. 

A  female  otter  married  a  spruce  partridge.  They  had  a  son. 
He  wanted  to  find  his  father.  His  mother  told  him  to  go  into  the 
woods  and  listen  ;  when  he  heard  something  like  slow  beating,  that 
was  not  his  father,  but  when  he  heard  quick,  that  was  him.  He 
found  him  and  stayed  with  him  for  a  long  time.  Musquash 
swapped  tails  with  the  beaver.  Beaver,  she  married  some  dry  land 
animal,  red-headed  woodcock.  One  day  they  got  quarrelling  and 
beaver  left  woodcock  and  swam  away.  Beaver  built  dam  at  the 
place  where  the  Falls  of  the  St.  John  are.  Glooscap  came  there  one 
day,  saw  the  dam,  watched  till  he  saw  the  beaver,  which  was  of 
enormous  size  The  beaver  house  was  in  Kennebecasis  Bay.  He 
thought  they  would  do  harm  some  day,  so  he  broke  his  dam  down. 
Split  Rock  at  the  Falls  was  his  handspike.  All  the  Kennebecasis 
Bay  and  Long  Reach  was  the  pond.  He  killed  the  two  young  ones 
and  old  ones.   After  killing  these,  he  looked  for  another.  When 
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he  saw  one  young  one  up  at  Numquash,  heading  up  river,  he  then 
took  two  rocks  to  throw  above  him  to  frighten  him  back.  These 
are  what  are  now  called  Tobique  Rocks.    He  was  frightened  bade 

and  he  killed  him.  Below  l^oar's  Head  you  see,  in  the  cliffs,  a 
man's  head  with  curly  hair.  That  was  Glooscap's  mark,  after  he 
first  came  out  to  the  St.  John  River  to  notice  the  beaver  dam.  It  is 
on  the  kfl-hand  side  ?3:oing  down,  about  half  a  mile  below  Boar'.s 
Head.  Glooscap  killed  a  great  moose  below  Machias.  You  can  see 
all  the  entrails  of  the  moose  in  the  rock.  There  is  another  place 
between  Manawagonish  Island  and  Musquash.  He  there  left  his 
sack  and  went  off.  When  he  got  hack  he  found  a  sable  gnawing  at 
it.  You  can  now  see  his  pack  with  the  little  hole  the  sable  made 
in  it.  I  have  seen  this  on  the  cliff.  We  often,  when  I  was  a  boy, 
used  to  go  down  to  Lepreau  for  cranberries.  When  we  pass«i 
Glooscap's  face,  we  used  to  throw  figs  of  tobacco  in  the  water,  in 
order  that  we  might  have  a  calm  time.    We  had  great  faith  m  this. 

Glooscap  had  a  large  camp,  as  larL^e  as  the  city  all  about  him. 
The  wild  goose  was  his  watcher.  The  loon  and  the  wolf  %verc  his 
dogs.  He  had  all  the  animals,  even  to  the  toad.  He  made  them 
all  believe  they  were  human  beings. 

The  eagle  married  the  caribou  and  had  son  and  daughter.  The 
turtle  was  Glooscap's  uncle.  Glooscap  always  told  the  turtle  what 
he  was  going  to  do.  Then  the  turtle  would  tell  the  other  animals 
at  the  Council  House.  The  turtle  married  one  of  the  eagle's  and 
caribou's  daughters.  He  had  children.  The  turtle  would  always 
do  what  Glooscap  told  him.  One  day  he  told  his  uncle,  after  he 
was  married,  that  he  was  going  to  have  a  feast  for  the  whole  camp. 
Turtle  asked  what  was  to  be  done ;  Glooscap  said  he  was  old  enough 
to  know. 

*'  Go  down  to  the  nearest  long  point  and  watch ;  first  whale  which 
comes  to  the  point»  seize  him  and  bring  it  up.  Leave  it  opposite 
your  father's-in-law  door."  Turtle  went  down  and  caught  the  first 
whale  and  put  it  on  his  shoulder  and  got  up  opposite  his  father's- 
in-law  door.  He  thought  he  would  go  a  little  farther,  thinking  that 
it  was  in  his  power  to  do  so. 

But  when  he  started  on,  the  whale  pressed  him  down  so  that  he 
could  not  move.  The  animals  then  notified  Glooscap.  He  an- 
swered them,  "  There  is  no  harm  done.  He  will  come  out  all 
right."  Then  all  the  rest  cut  up  the  whale,  chiefly  that  part  which 
was  over  the  turtle.  They  got  him  out,  when  he  began  to  stretch 
his  legs,  complaining  that  he  was  sleepy  and  tired. 

The  turtle  now  thought  he  was  so  powerful  that  he  could  do  any- 
thing. He  began  then  holding  council  independent  of  Glooscap. 
They  hold  council  day  after  day  to  kill  Glooscap,  so  that  the  turtle 
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might  have  supreme  commatid.  All  the  other  animals  joined  the 
council,  from  the  biggest  animal  down  to  the  toad.  One  day 
Glooscap  turned  himself  into  an  old  squaw.   He  got  in  at  the  door 

at  one  side. 

There  was  an  old  squaw  in  the  shape  of  a  porcupine;  on  the 
opposite  side  another  old  squaw  in  the  shape  of  a  toad.  When  he 
got  in  he  asked  the  porcupine  what  was  the  council.  The  porcu- 
pine said  to  Glooscap  it  was  not  worth  whDe  for  him  to  know  what 
the  council  was  about,  so  he  put  out  his  two  fingers  and  seized  the 
porcupine's  nose.  He  then,  in  a  rage,  passed  over  to  the  toad  and 
asked  the  same  question.  He  answered  the  same.  He  took  him 
by  the  nose  and  went  out.  After  he  went  out  the  porcupine  looked 
over  at  the  toad  and  asked  her,  "Where  is  your  nose "  The  toad 
looked  at  the  porcupine  then,  and  said,  "Where  is  yours?"  They 
concluded  from  that  that  Glooscap  must  have  been  in.  After  they 
got  through  with  the  council,  the  turtle  ground  his  big  knife  and 
went  to  Glooscap  and  said  to  him,  "  Nephew,  1  want  to  sleep  with 
you  once  more,  the  same  as  I  did  when  you  were  a  boy."  Gloos- 
cap said,  "That  is  all  right,  uncle."  So  they  went  to  bed.  After 
he  found  hb  uncle  was  asleep  he  got  up  and  stabbed  part  of  himself, 
thinking  it  was  Glooscap,  calling  out,  "I  have  killed  Glooscap." 
He,  who  had  slipped  to  one  side,  called  out,  "  Let  me.  have  a  cut  at 
him  ! "    And  so  he  ripped  up  the  turtle  with  his  knife. 

After  this,  Glooscap  toM  turtle  he  must  p^o  and  get  some  rum. 
He  did  so.  When  they  all  got  quarrelling  and  fighting,  the  turtle 
would  fight  all  the  rest.  One  animal  told  Glooscap,  "  the  turtle  will 
kill  us  all."  Glooscap  said,  "Help  yourselves  1  When  he  gets 
troublesome  give  him  a  kick  in  his  breast  with  your  knee,  that  will 
stop  him." 

They  did  so,  and  stunned  him. 

Then  Glooscap  called  them  all  up  and  sent  them  back  to  their 
own  life  as  men  and  women.  The  wolf,  his  dog,  went  away  howl- 
ing, sorry  to  leave;  the  loon  the  same.  The  turtle  came  to  life; 
could  not  see  any  one  anywhere.    He  got  up  and  said,  "  1  will  go  to 

my  natural  life,"  and  so  took  the  water,  and  that  was  the  end  of  him. 

Glooscap  had  a  brother.  He  was  wicked.  Glooscap  and  his  bro- 
ther were  smart  when  they  were  bom.  They  dug  their  way  out 
of  their  mother's  side,  who  died.  The  youngest  brother  thought 
that  he  could  kill  Glooscap,  his  older  brother,  and  would  do  so  if  he 
could.  One  day  they  were  talking.  The  younger  brother  asked 
Glooscap  what  would  kill  him.  Glooscap  thought  he  would  not  tell 
him  what  would  kill  him,  but  told  him  something  which  would  stun 
him.  So  he  told  him  the  down  of  feathers.  Glooscap  asked  his 
younger  brother  what  would  kill  him.  To  this  the  younger  brother 
answered  truly,  "poque-we-osque,"  the  bulrush. 
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The  younger  brother  gathered  a  large  handful  of  down.  At  the 
first  opportunity  he  bit  his  brother  with  these  and  knocked  him 
down.  GloQscap  was  only  stunned  for  two  days  and  two  nights. 
He  then  came  to  himself  and  gathered  some  bulrushes.  He  had  a 
large  handful  in  his  hand,  of  the  tops  of  the  bulrush.  With  these 
he  struck  his  brother,  when  not  aware,  and  killed  him.  Glooscap 
was  afraid  if  he  did  not  kill  him  he  would  own  the  whole  land. 
(Originally  procured  by  Edward  Jack,  Fredericton,  N.  K) 

KULLOO  AND  GLOOSCAP. 

At  the  time  that  Glooscap  had  a  camp  containing  all  of  the  ani- 
mals who  were  married  together,  KuUoo  was  then  jjovcrnor.  The 
turtle,  who  was  Glooscap's  uncle»  was  advised  by  Glooscap  to  marry 
Kulloo's  daughter.  So  Glooscap  gave  him  his  pix  noggin,  a  purse 
tdiidi  was  a  whole  fisher's  skin.  This  the  turtle  hung  to  his  side, 
and  when  he  came  to  Kulloo,  he  asked  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
Kulloo,  thinking  from  his  pix  noggin  that  he  was  Glooscap  himself, 
readily  i;avc  his  consent.  Nor  did  he  discover  his  mistake  until  the 
mornini;  after  the  marriage.  Kulloo  himself  was  married  to  a  cari- 
bou. There  was  a  youngster  born  who  cried  awfully,  "  Wa-wa-wa 
he  cried  all  the  lime.  The  turtle  then  went  to  his  nephew  and  told 
him  about  this.  Glooscap  asked  how  the  child  cried,  and  he  said, 
"  Wa,  wa,  wa  1 "  Glooscap  said,  "  You  are  old  enough  to  know  what 
a  child  wants.  That  child  wants  you  to  get  him  eggs, — Wah-uae." 
Where  shall  I  get  wah-uae  ?" 

"Do  you  not  recollect  those  rocky  islands  where  we  used  to  get 
eggs?  You  must  go  there  and  get  them."  Turtle  did  not  know 
how  to  get  there,  and  asked  his  nephew  how.  Glooscap  said, 
"  Don't  you  know  our  canoe showing  him  a  long  rock  on  the  sea- 
shore. "Get  two  of  your  sisters-in-law  to  go  with  you."  He  did 
so,  and  the  three  went  down  to  the  shore  and  the  turtle  then  jnit  his 
paw  on  the  rock,  and  turned  it  over,  and  that  canoe  went  without 
steering  or  oars  to  the  island,  where  all  the  gulls  and  other  sea-fowls 
laid  their  eggs.  When  they  got  back,  they  had  the  canoe  chodk 
full  of  egsfs.  Then  the  whole  camp  had  a  great  feast.  After  that 
he  told  his  uncle,  "Why  don't  we  have  a  great  feast Turtle 
said,  "  What  will  we  get  ?"  Glooscap  said  to  his  uncle,  "  Don't  you 
know  where  we  used  to  get  whales,  down  by  the  long  point?" 
Glooscap  said,  "  Take  your  harpoon,  go  down  on  the  shore  and  wait 
until  a  whale  comes  along,  and  harpoon  him  and  lug  him  up." 

He  went  down,  harpnoned  a  whale,  and  lugged  him  up  to 
camp.  He  said  then,  "  You  must  not  go  a  step  farther  than  your 
father-in-law  Kulloo's  door."  He  got  square  up  to  his  father-in-law 
Kulloo's  door,  but  thought  he  would  go  a  few  steps  farther ;  but  he 
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went  down  under  the  whale,  not  being  able  to  cany  him  any  far- 
ther. 

The  rest  of  the  animals  told  Glooscap,  who  told  them,  **  Cut  away, 
never  mind,  he  will  be  all  right."  So  they  cut  the  whale  up.  When 
they  came  tn  the  turtle,  he  stretched  his  Ic^s  out  and  said  that  he 
was  tired.  Then  Glooscap  told  his  uncle  he  must  have  a  fight 
ag^nst  some  other  nation.  He  then  made  his  uncle  the  general 
over  all  the  forces.  They  went  to  war  with  an  adjoining  nation, 
and  the  turtle  was  taken  prisoner.  The  other  nation  had  a  great 
council  over  the  turtle  and  concluded  to  burn  him.  Soon  as  the  tur- 
tle heard  this  sentence  he  began  to  crawl  into  the  middle  of  the  fire. 
They  hauled  imu  back,  whea  ihey  found  he  was  not  afraid  of  the 
fire.  They  held  another  council  They  settled  down  to  this,  that 
his  throat  should  be  cut  When  he  heard  this  sentence,  he  got  hold 
of  a  knife  and  commenced  to  cut  his  own  throat.  They  had  hard 
work  to  get  the  knife  away  from  him.  Then  they  had  another 
council  They  thought  they  would  drown  him.  There  was  a  big 
lake,  surrounded  by  hii;h  clifTs  near  the  camp.  When  he  heard  his 
sentence  he  cried.  They  found  out  then  that  he  was  afraid  of 
water.  They  hauled  him  over  to  the  lake.  He  dragged  all  the  way 
along  and  tried  to  hold  on.  With  hard  work,  they  got  him  to  the 
lake.  When  he  got  into  the  bottom  of  the  water,  he  turned  his 
belly  up  and  lay  without  moving  so  that  he  could  be  seen.  Men 
watched  all  dav  to  see  where  he  \va^.  When  it  jrot  dark  thev  took 
torches  to  sec  whether  he  was  still  there.  Then,  long  after  night, 
the  turtle  thought  be  would  escape.  When  he  got  near  the  outlet 
he  saw  people  with  torches  watching  the  outlet.  Lucky  it  was  for 
him  that  the  outlet  was  muddy  ;  so  he  stirred  up  the  mud  as  much 
as  he  could,  and  made  the  outlet  so  muddy  that  nothing  could  be 
seen,  so  he  lay  still  and  allowed  the  current  to  float  him  down,  so 
that  no  ripple  could  be  seen,  and  got  clear  to  his  own  camp  again. 
(Originally  procured  by  Edward  Jade,  Fredericton,  N.  B.) 

T.OX. 

Very  cute  the  way  he  gets  his  living  with  other  animals.  He 
makes  fools  of  them.  The  bear  was  too  much  for  him  to  attack. 
He  met  bear  alongside  of  lake.  They  sat  down  and  had  conversa- 
tion. Lox  said,  as  they  were  sitting  on  the  lake  shore,  as  a  great 
white  gull  was  flying,  "  Look  at  that  bud  !  How  proud  he  is  !  He 
would  not  have  been  so  white,  if  I  had  not  made  him  so." 

Bear  thought  he  would  like  to  be  white,  and  asked  Loz,  who  told 
him  he  could  make  him  white. 

'*  If  you  do  what  I  want,  you  will  be  white  as  snow." 

"I  want  to  be  so,"  says  Mouin.   Lox  went  to  work  and  made 
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strong  hut.  In  the  centre  he  dng  a  hole.  He  took  rocks  and  put 
in  this  hole.  After  he  had  done  this,  he  made  a  fire  on  stones. 
After  wood  was  burnt  out  twice  and  rocks  red  hot,  he  put  strong 
roof  on  top  of  hut.  He  had  a  hole  in  the  roof,  down  which  he  could 
pour  wntcr  on  the  hot  rocks.  Told  Mouin  he  must  go  in,  which  he 
did.  When  he  t;ot  in,  Lox  closed  door.  Then  Lox  poured  water  on 
stones,  which  made  Mouin  very  hot.  Mouin  could  not  stand  it  and 
asked  to  be  let  out.    Lox  let  him  out. 

Lox  said :  "  What  a  pity.  You  just  begin  to  get  white.  Look  at 
the  white  spots  on  your  breast"  So  he  went  in  again.  Lox  dosed 
everything  up  tighter  than  ever.  Mouin  began  to  feel  very  bad  and 
asked  to  get  out,  but  Lox  would  not  let  him.  At  last  there  was 
no  noise  from  Mouin.  Then  Lox  open  the  door  and  found  him 
dead.  .  .  . 

Lox  always  had  a  boy  with  him.  He  depended  always  on  this  boy 
for  knowlcd.i;e.  Lox  would  always  give  this  boy  the  most  of  the 
game.  They  had  a  [;reat  feast  over  Mouin,  until  it  was  all  done. 
They  then  went  on  again.  All  of  a  sudden  they  came  on  to  a  big 
lake,  chock  full  of  ducks  and  geese.  He  asked  the  boy  what  he 
could  do  to  get  these  birds.  Boy  said,  "  Make  a  great  high  bough 
camp,  and  we  '11  call  them  after  it  is  made.**  Lox  went  down  to  the 
lake  and  invited  all  the  fowls  to  come  and  hear  a  pow-wow.  So  they 
came,  until  the  camp  was  full  of  birds.  When  he  got  them  all  in,  he 
told  them  that  he  was  going  to  speak  and  every  one  must  shut  their 
eyes,  that  if  they  opened  them  they  would  lose  their  eyes.  They 
did  so.  He  said  he  would  go  round  so  that  all  might  hear;  and 
thus,  as  he  walked  around,  he  bit  off  the  heads  of  such  birds  as  he 
came  to.  When  he  had  bitten  the  heads  off  nearly  all,  the  boy  said 
to  a  little  bird  [asic-sis],  a  sort  of  hell-diver,  "  Open  your  eyes,  for 
Lox  will  bile  your  head  off."    lie  said,  "  No." 

"Well,  then,"  he  says,  "just  open  one  eye,"  He  did.  As  soon 
as  he  did,  he  screeched  out.  "Lox is  killing  us  all!"  Everybody 
then  opened  his  eyes  and  saw  how  many  were  dead. 

They  then  burst  off  the  roof  of  the  camp  and  flew  out  Lox 
scolded  the  boy,  who  denied  it  The  boy  and  Lox  divided  the  fowls, 
then  picked  them  and  opened  them  and  then  smoked  them.  W^hen 
they  got  dry  they  tried  the  oil  out  of  them,  and  made  birch-bark  cos- 
sues  (ses-kidge  =  a  wool),  and  put  the  oil  in  them.  After  that  was 
done  the  boy  went  down  to  the  bank  of  the  lake  with  his  cossiies. 
There  was  a  musquash  swimming  in  front  of  him,  and  he  asked 
Ke-whis,  would  he  be  kind  enough  to  cool  his  oil  below  the  water. 
Ke-whis  did  so,  and  the  boy  gave  him  a  little  ses-kidge  for  his  own 
use,  Then  he  went  up  to  camp.  Lox  said,  "These  are  nice  and 
hard ; "  and  asked  the  boy  how  he  did  it   He  told  him.  Then  X/>x 
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went  down  to  the  lake  with  his  grease  (Lox  is  very  saucy;  saucy 
to  everybody),  and  when  he  saw  Ke-whis,  he  called  him  to  Lox, 
Ke-taa^-n-naoloos  -  roui^h -tailed  one,  Kc-whis  did  not  like  Lox's 
impertinence,  but  after  some  time  he  came  ashore.  Then  Lox  gave 
him  his  cossuc  of  oil.  Me  took  it  out  to  cool  and  went  down  with  it. 
He  came  back.    Oil  only  a  little  .stiff,  not  hard  like  the  other. 

He  said,  "  Lok-ke-taag-a-naaloos,  go  back  with  it."  He  did  so,  but 
never  returned.  He  had  been  instructed  to  do  this  by  the  boy. 
Lox  waited  all  that  day  and  all  night,  but  Ke-whis  never  came 
bade  Lox  went  all  around  the  lake,  looking  for  Ke-whis's  hole. 
He  found  it  at  last  and  began  to  dig.  He  did  not  dig  very  far  tOl 
he  saw  the  Musquash's  tail.  Lox  called  out,  "  Dig  away.  I  did  not 
think  I  should  have  so  short  a  race  with  you."  (He  is  always 
saucy.)  Then  Ke-whis's  tail  disappeared,  so  I.ox  dug  away  as  hard 
as  he  could  until  he  came  up  ai^ainst  the  mountain.  He  called  to 
the  boy  to  bring  something  to  dig.  This  he  did.  Then  they  dug 
away.  At  last  Lox  got  tired  and  gave  it  up.  Then  Lox  went  on 
with  the  boy  until  they  cume  to  another  lake  that  was  full  of  beavers. 
They  thought  they  would  make  a  spruce-bark  canoe  so  as  to  get 
beaver  round  the  edge  of  the  lake.  There  were  lots  of  wild  roses» 
—  Kigue>se-gall-ki-gua-nunsel  (the  flower  which  has  buds  after  the 
leaves  fall). 

(Here  ends  the  manuscript.  Originally  jirocured  by  Edward 
Jack,  Fredericton,  N.  B.) 

SHORT  STORIE.S. 

That  it  may  appear  how  much  the  Indians  were  dclud d  or 
under  the  influence  of  Satan,  read,  etc.,  "John  Gyle's  Capture  on 
the  St.  John  River  from  1689  to  1698."  He  says,  Read  the  two 
Stories  which  w«re  related  and  believed  by  the  Indians ;  the  first  of 
a  boy  who  was  carried  away  by  a  large  bird  called  a  cullona,  who 
buUdeth  her  nest  on  a  high  rock  or  mountain.  A  boy  was  hunting 
with  his  bow  and  arrow  at  the  foot  of  a  rocky  mountain,  when  the 
cuUona  came  diving  through  the  air.  Although  he  was  eight  or 
ten  years  of  age,  she  soared  aloft  and  laid  him  in  her  nest,  food  for 
her  young.  The  boy  lay  still  on  his  face,  but  observed  two  of  the 
young  birds  in  the  nest  with  him,  having  much  fish  and  flesh  to  feed 
Upon.  The  old  one,  seeing  they  would  not  eat  the  boy,  took  him  up 
in  her  claws  and  returned  him  to  the  place  from  which  she  took 
him.  I  have  passed  by  the  place  in  a  canoe  and  the  Indians  have 
said*  There  is  the  nest  of  the  great  bird  that  carried  away  the  boy." 
Indeed,  there  seemed  to  be  a  great  number  of  sticks,  put  together 
like  a  nest,  on  the  top  of  the  mountain.  At  another  time  they 
said,  "  There  is  the  bird,  but  he  is  now  as  a  boy  to  a  giant  to  what 
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he  was  in  former  days."  The  bird  which  we  saw  was  a  large  and 
speckled  one,  like  an  eagle»  though  somewhat  larger.  (Note  by 
James  Hannay,  "Telegraph  Press,"  St  John,  N.  B.,  1875.) 

The  first  white  man  who  came  to  the  country  went  up  to  an 
Indian's  wigwam,  in  front  of  which  there  stood  a  bench.  The 
white  man  took  a  scat  on  it,  beside  the  Indian,  who  then  moved 
a  little  farther  off  to  give  him  plenty  of  room.  The  white  man 
then  took  the  place  which  he  had  left.  This  continued  until  the 
Indian  had  to  leave  the  bench,  there  being  no  room  left  for  him. 

There  was  once  a  very  brave  Indian.  A  lot  of  Mohawks  came  to 
his  wigwam  when  he  was  absent.  Finding  the  Indmn's  squaw 
there,  they  told  her  that  she  might  choose  the  best  looking  man  of 
the  party  for  her  husband,  if  she  would  only  tie  her  husband  when 
he  came  home  at  night,  and  let  them  know.  There  was  one  very 
good-looking  young  man  in  the  party  and  so  the  squaw  chose  bun. 
When  night  came  on  the  Indian  came  home.  After  snpper,  his 
squcuv  asked  him  if  he  could  be  tied  or  fastened  in  any  way  so 
that  he  could  not  move.  Suspecting  lier,  he  said,  "Yes."  So  she 
got  all  the  thongs  she  could  and  fastened  his  arms  and  feet.  Then 
going  to  the  door,  she  called  to  the  Indians.  At  this,  her  husband 
sprang  up,  burst  bis  bonds,  and  seizing  his  tomahawk,  killed  her 
first,  then  all  of  the  Mohawks. 

The  totem  of  the  Maliseet  is  a  musquash,  Kewhis-a-wask  [musk- 
lat-root  (calamus)].  The  Indians  living  on  this  part  of  the  St.  John 
River  (near  Fredericton)  at  one  time  had  a  terrible  disease  come  on 
them.  They  died  so  fast  that  those  who  were  left  could  not  dig 
graves  quickly  enough,  but  had  to  put  them  all  together  in  one  big 
hole.  At  last,  one  of  the  Indians  dreamed  that  a  man  came  to  him. 
Now  this  Ke-whis-a-\vask  looked  like  a  tall,  thin  man,  all  scored  up 
by  joints  just  like  what  this  root  is.  He  told  the  Indian  that  his 
name  was  Kc-whis-a-wask,  anu  where  he  would  find  hini.  [This 
was  on  the  front  of  the  Clements'  farm,  on  the  east  side  of  the  St 
John,  a  few  miles  above  Fredericton.]  Tbey  went  to  this  place, 
where  there  was  a  large  spring,  and,  as  he  was  directed,  dug  up  Ke> 
whis-a-wask,  and  steeped  him  in  water,  as  he  had  directed,  and  gave 
of  the  water  to  the  Indians  to  drink.  After  drinking  they  grew 
better  and  were  soon  all  well. 

THE  MOH.\WKS  ON  THE  WAK-PATH. 

Long  before  the  white  men  took  our  country  from  us,  said 
Gabe,  our  worst  enemies  were  the  Mohawks.  War  parties  of 
these  Indians  used  to  portage  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  head  of 
the  St.  John,  which  they  descended  until  ibitsf  reached  our  settle^ 
ments.  They  attacked  our  villages  in  the  darkest  nights,  when 
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there  was  no  moon,  —  burnt  our  camps,  and  tomahawked  our  wo- 

men  and  children. 

Many,  many  moons  ago,  one  of  our  braves  went  out  in  his  canoe 
and  paddled  up  the  river  until  he  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  Aniweh- 
nec.  (This  you  white  faces  call  Muniac.)  He  was  going  to  spear 
some  fish,  and  was  paddling  along,  when  he  thought  he  could  see  in 
the  early  morning  a  smoke  arising  from  the  river's  bank,  near  where 
the  stream  empties  into  the  main  river.  Pushing  his  canoe  ashore, 
he  carried  it  into  the  woods,  where  he  hid  it  behind  a  fallen  pine, 
and  then  went  through  the  forest  until  he  came  nearly  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Muniac.  On  arriving  there,  he  saw,  through  a  thick 
clump  of  wikl  cherry  (trees  beliiml  which  he  remained  concealed), 
a  jtarty  of  five  hundred  or  six  hundred  Mohawks,  They  were  even 
then  making  their  breakfast  off  the  bodies  of  several  dogs,  whose 
grinning  skulls  were  lying  on  the  shore,  their  white  teeth  glistening 
in  the  morning  sun. 

He  had  seen  enough !  So  starting  back  cautiously  as  a  fox  and 
silently  as  the  night  to  where  his  canoe  lay  hid,  he  carried  it  hastily 
to  the  shore,  and  in  less  than  five  minutes  was  paddling  for  dear 
life  for  Aughpack,  the  head  of  the  tide,  as  the  Indian  village  at 
Savage  Island,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Keswick,  was  then  called 

The  day  was  just  breaking  as  he  glided  past  the  Mactaquac  and 
shot  down  stream  to  the  village,  wliosc  barking  dogs  gave  notice  of 
his  arrival.  He  was  scarcely  able  to  lift  his  canoe  ashore,  and  on 
entering  the  first  hut,  where  a  young  squaw  was  broiling  some  sal- 
mon's roes  on  the  coals  for  her  mother's  breakfast,  he  was  stunned 
to  hear  that  all  the  warriors  except  five  had  leiL  the  village  and  were 
at  Fassamaquoddy,  pollock  fishing.  There  was  no  time  to  send  for 
them,  and  if  anything  was  to  be  done  to  save  the  lives  of  the  women 
and  children  who  had  now  gathered  around  him,  and  were  shrieking 
and  sobbing  bitterly  at  the  terrible  news  which  he  related  to  them, 
it  must  be  done  at  once.  Sitting  down  on  the  green  grass  beside 
the  mighty  river,  he  addressed  the  five  warriors  as  follows:  "Bro- 
thers, the  savage  Mohawks  thirst  for  our  V)loo(]  ;  thev  have  had 
their  war-feast.  I  have  seen  the  heads  of  the  dogs  whicli  they  have 
eaten.  Would  you  die  to  save  our  women  and  children  } "  Each  of 
the  five,  bowing  his  head,  gave  the  Indian  assent  **  A-Ha." 

"Let  us  be  oflf,  then,  to  meet  the  swift  feet!"  So  with  three 
canoes,  two  men  in  each,  they  ascended  the  river  to  the  Muniac, 
hugging  the  opposite  shore  as  they  neared  their  enemies,  who  were 
still  camped  on  the  ground,  where  the  warrior  had  first  seen  them. 

A  great  storm  threatened  over  the  woods  ;  the  saw-whet  cried  out 
through  the  pines ;  but  there  was  no  other  breath;  and  just  before 
dawn  they  lit  a  few  fires  in  the  woods  so  as  to  make  it  appear  a 
party  of  Maliseet  braves  were  camping  opposite. 
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After  doing  this,  and  so  soon  as  day  broke,  they  carried  their 
canoes  through  the  woods,  ncross  the  bend  in  the  river,  and  placed 
them  in  the  river  below,  where  the  Moh:iwks  could  not  find  thcra. 
They  then  poled  boldly  up  stream  in  full  view  of  their  enemies  (be- 
inj;  beyond  the  reach  of  arrows),  deliberately  landed,  and  a<;ain  took 
their  canoes  on  their  shouUlers  and  carried  them  across  the  point, 
put  them  in  the  water,  poled  them  up  again,  in  the  face  of  the  Mo- 
hawks, and  thus  the  six  men  kept  on  describing  a  circle  for  three 
days,  showing  two  or  three  canoes  always  passing  in  front  of  the 
Mohawks,  who  by  this  time  had  got  very  uneasy  at  all  the  warriors 
the  Maliseets  were  getting,  and  concluded  now  they  were  numerous 
as  the  leaves  of  the  trees. 

Holding  a  council,  the  Mohawks  decided  that  th^  would  have  a 
pow-wow  with  the  Maliseets,  and  an  interpreter  was  sent  in  his 
canoe  to  the  middle  of  the  river,  demanding  a  parley  with  them. 
The  six  who  were  lying  in  the  woods,  on  hearing  the  request  for  a 
parley,  shoved  in  their  canoes  until  they  came  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  Mohawk  canoe.  An  ai^reement  was  made  that  six  of 
the  Maliseets  should  come  over  and  arrange  the  prelim inaries« of  a 
lasting  peace  between  the  two  nations. 

So,  early  the  next  morning,  the  six  warriors,  painting  themselves 
with  the  red  earth  which  is  found  in  the  neighboihood,  and  orna- 
menting their  heads  with  eagle's  feathers,  calmly  paddled  to  the 
Mohawk  encampment.  Here,  after  representing  themselves  as  the 
deputies  of  a  Maliseet  host  of  one  thousand  braves,  they  indignantly 
told  the  Mohawks  if  they  did  not  leave  their  river  at  once,  this  force 
would  cross  over  and  take  every  scalp-lock  in  the  band.  After  a 
good  deal  of  angry  talk,  an  aged  Mohawk,  who  had  seen  the  snows 
of  ninety  winters,  arose  and  said,  "Brethren,  warriors,  my  sun  is 
nearly  set.  I  look  for  rest  and  peace.  I  would,  in  quiet,  seek  tlic 
happy  hunting-grounds  of  our  fathers.  Grant  me  this  favor,  —  bury 
th<' hatchet,  and  I  die  content." 

Rising  as  one  mnn  they  all  rejilied,  "We  will,  we  will ;  let  peace 
be  made."  So,  descending  to  the  mouth  of  the  I^Iuiiiac,  all  of  the 
Mohawk  warriors  and  the  six  delegates  from  the  imaginary  force  on 
the  o|)posite  side  of  the  St.  John  ranged  themselves  close  to  the 
stream,  while  one  representative  from  the  Mohawks  and  all  from  the 
Maliseets  dug  a  deep  hole  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  in  which  they 
buried  a  stone  hatchet,  covering  it  with  one  of  the  great  bowlders 
w  hir!  the  stream  had  brought  down  from  the  distant  mountains. 

There,  said  Gabe,  it  has  remained  ever  since,  undisturbed ;  and 
never  since  has  a  band  of  Mohawk  warriors  descended  our  river  to 
trouble  onr  people." 

The  Mohawks,  Gabe  said,  more  than  once  attempted  the 
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destruction  of  the  Abenakis  residing  there  (Old-Town,  now  Hart's 
Island),  and  once  in  particular  they  would  have  been  utterly 
destroyed  but  for  the  wise  foresight  of  an  aged  squaw ■  who  was 
gifted  with  the  spirit  o£  prophecy.  On  a  still  summer  evening,  long 
before  the  pale  faces  had  invaded  our  country,  said  he,  this 
woman,  with  wild  ^es  and  long,  flowing  gray  hair,  rushed  into  the 
centre  of  the  encampment,  calling  out  in  low  tones,  *' There  is 
trouble  I  There  is  trouble  I "  In  a  short  time  she  was  surrounded 
by  braves,  who  asked  what  she  meant.  "You  see  We-jo-sis  (Cur> 
rie's  Mountain)  over  there,  do  you  not?  Behind  it  is  hidden  a 
great  party  of  Mohawks,  and  they  are  only  waiting  for  the  night  to 
cover  the  earth,  when  they  will  attack  you  and  kill  you  all,  if  you 
are  not  ready  for  them."  A  great  council  was  immediately  called, 
and  it  was  decided  that  action  should  be  at  once  taken  in  the  mat- 
ter. In  order  to  conceal  their  intentions  from  the  Mohawks,  they 
concluded  to  have  a  big  dance.  While  this  was  going  on,  the 
braves  slipped  out  one  by  one,  leaving  none  but  the  old  men  and 
women  to  keep  it  up.  Before  separating  they  had  determined  on  a 
particular  sign  by  which  they  should  know  one  another  in  the  dark, 
as  they  might  be  crawling  through  the  long  grass  or  among  the 
thidc  bushes,  which  surrounded  the  island,  and  he  who  could  not 
answer  this  sign  was  to  be  dispatched  immediately  and  his  gory 
head  thrown  in  among  the  dancers.  The  Mohawks,  meanwhile,  had, 
as  evening  advanced,  slowly  and  stealthily  approached  the  Abena- 
kis'  village  ;  but  will  had  been  met  by  will,  and  before  day  dawned, 
manv  a  Mohawk's  head  had  been  thrown  into  the  midst  of  the 
dancers,  with  the  whispered  command,  "  Dance  harder  !  Dance 
harder ! "  until,  exhausted  and  fainting,  the  dancers  sank  to  the 
ground.   By  morning  all  of  the  Mohawk  braves  had  been  slain. 

The  others,  said  Gabe,  were  as  easily  dispatched  as  you  would 
cut  a  chicken's  head  off  or  knock  a  lamb  on  the  head.  Some 
three  or  four,  with  ears  and  noses  cut  off,  were  allowed  to  return 
home  in  order  to  show  the  other  Mohawks  how  they  would  be 
treated,  should  they  attempt  the  like  again." 

INDIAN  NAMKS. 

Grand  lake-Cutchiquispem  ;  cutchi  =  big,  quispem  =  lake. 

Srh<)odac~a  place  found  out. 

II uc-se-noggan-nuck -  trapping-place.  [Understood  by  Indians  as 
for  eels.   This  is  a  place  on  the  Schoodic] 

Chamcook  [should  be  Scom-cook]= fresh  (clean)  gravel. 

On  the  MagaguadaviC'Pes>ke4iagan=a  branch. 

Oromocto  should  be  W^Ia-mooC'took^deep  river.  Cain's  River, 
Miramichi,  is  called  Mich-ma-we-w6*la-mooc-took— Micmac's  Oro- 
mocta 
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Pocologan  should  be  Peck-e>141gaii=a  place  for  stopping  at ;  a  place 
where  one  touches. 
The  Indian  name  for  Lapreau  is  Wis-e-um-k^-wissa  gravelly  river. 

New  River  =  Na-wam-quac-luck  =  the  distant  place. 
Mispec  (Micmac  =  Mispauk)  (Abenaki =Mu&-tsa-b^ha)= a  place 
where  the  freshet  has  reached. 
Quaco=Pool-wa-ga-kick  =  place  where  big  seals  are  (big  as  oxen). 

Pool-waugh  in  Micmac  means  big  seal. 

Manawagonish  should  be  Ma-iia-wagones-ek=  Lhc  place  lor  clams  ; 
es=clam,  e  sek= clams. 

MarnSs^ick= clam-ground.  [A  place  somewhere  on  the  Bay  of 
Fundy.] 

Martin's  Head =To-w^^nuck=pbice  where  channel  has  been  cut 
out. 

Jack-snipe =M^ni-mic4us ;  so  named  from  his  motion, 
Mtlkish=&-mil*kesk= preserving  (curing)  ground,  say  for  fish  or 

meat. 

A  nagance  =  Wc-n6-goii-seck  =  carrying-place. 

Pattacake,  on  Kenaebecasis»  should  be  Pat-kick = bend  an  ox-bow 

in  steam. 

Assekakc=  Pcs-kes-kick  =  where  marshy  brook  branches. 
Otnabog  (Micmac)  \Vct-ne-bogh  =  a  breeze  coming  up. 
Grimross  =  ELu-ie-iic4abUck.    Meaning  lost;  posbibiy,  "There! 
there!" 

Washademoac=Was4t-te-mo-ack= an  altered  channel,  as  if  dredged 
out 

Crow  (bord)=ka-ka-goos. 

Heron =KosKiue.  Latter  syllable  pronounced  as  French  "que." 
In  old  days,  about  the  26th  of  July,  the  Indians  would  go  to  the 
heronries,  take  the  young,  then  very  fat,  try  them  out,  and  smoke 

for  further  use. 

Jemseg  =  A-jim-scg=a  place  for  picking  up  things;  the  picking- 

up  place  for  anything. 

MaquajDit  =  Ma-qua-pah  =  Red  Lake. 

The  Indian  Point,  as  it  is  called,  between  Grand  and  Maquapit 
lakes,  was  a  grand  place  for  the  Indians  to  resort  to ;  it  means, 
from  its  name,  Pokesk,  the  narrows. 

Rushagomish  should  be  Ta-s^-guaf^nick,  which  means,  '*  meeting 
with  main  stream." 

Wasis  should  be  T6^^-guapnick-sis. 

Ma^^a-davic= River  of  big  eels. 

Shogomoc  =  Ntse-og-a-mook  =  ATuddy  Lake.    Poldok= narrow. 
Nash-waak  =  Na-wid-ge-wak  =  River  of  big  hills. 
Taxis =Wagh-mut-cook= clear  water  brook. 
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Mactaquac^big  river.  Muct-a^quac. 

KesvdcksNo^um-kedg-way- sandy  river — a  river  of  fine  gravel 

No-kum  means  "flour  "  also. 

Cleuristic  (branch  of  the  Nashwaak)  =  Kulloo-sis-sec.  There  was  a 
great  eaj^le's  nest  opposite  this  on  a  high  ridge.  The  stream  was 
named  after  this.  The  eagle  was  called  KuHoo;  was  very  big. 
This  word  means  Kulloo's  nest. 

Penniac  -  Pan-we-ock  =  the  level  land  brook. 

\\'c-nc-dcnock  — name  of  Miruinichi  portage. 

Napodoggan  =  brook  to  be  followed,  in  getting  to  Miramichi  Lake, 
which  is  called  Lestigochick  quispem. 

Renous = Se>boo-sis = little  brook. 

Munquarts^of-mut^qual-ticks^the  place  of  the  bend. 

Muniac=B  Am-w6neck. 

Becaguimec  =  A-bec-agui-mec  =  coming  down  branch. 

Meductic  =  Me  d6c-tic  =  landing  place  for  portage.  The  portage- 
road  from  the  head  of  the  rajjids  on  Hcl  River  is  called  by  this  name. 
This  was  about  five  miles  \o\v^.  It  came  out  to  the  Meductic  Flat,^ 
a  short  distance  above  where  the  Eel  River  joins  the  St.  John. 

Meduxnakic^  I\Ie-(lo.\  ne-kick  =  rough,  rocky  mouth. 

Kel  River  =  Mata-watn-ki-tuck  ;  means  there  were  rapids  at  the 
mouth  where  it  shoots  into  the  main  St  John. 

Shichatehauk=Tse»cooti>hock=fiat  at  mouth. 

Jocelyn  Brook,  on  St  John,  in  Prince  William  or  Dumfries,  is 
called,  Good  e-wamkeag.   Meaning  unknown. 

We-j5-sis  (Curry's  Mountain,  above  Fredericton)«  meaning,  Lit* 
tie  Mountain. 

Na-we-jo-wauk  (Nashwaak,  English  river  runs  among  or  between 

mountains). 

Blackbird " chuck-wc-luscjue,  the  "que"  pronounced  as  in  French. 
This  bird  is  so  called  on  account  of  the  noise  which  it  makes. 

Wejosis.  Some  old  Indians  call  VVejosis,  "po-te-wis-we-jo-sis,"  or 
Little  Council  Mountains,  the  word  "po-t€-wis"  meaning  "council." 
This  hill  is  so  named  because  in  former  years,  the  Mohawk  warriors 
always  went  there  first  to  hold  a  council  before  attempting  to  attack 
the  Abenakis.  At  Nkam6K}dan  (Old-Town)  "  Hart's  Island  "  now, 
tlic)  would  stop  on  this  mountain  days  and  days  watching  the  Abe- 
nakis. 

'  The  next  day  we  went  up  the  eastern  branch  of  Penobscot  River  many 
leagues ;  carried  overland  to  a  large  pond,  and  from  one  pond  to  another,  till  in  a 
few  days  we  went  down  a  river  called  Medoctack,  which  vents  itself  into  St 

John's  Rivor.  But  before  we  came  to  tlic  moutli  of  ibis  nver,  \vc  passed  over  a 
long  carry! n^^  place  to  Medoctack  tort,  which  sUuds  on  a  bank  of  the  St.  John's 
River."  John  Gyles  Captivity ^  1689. 
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Eque-pa-haak.  The  rising  of  the  tide  is  called  cheJco-pi^h^  The 
whole  place  was  called  Equ&-pa-haak. 
Nca*ni-odan  is  the  same  as  Nkarn6<xlan  (Old  Town). 
Munquart  -  ob-mut-qua-tuck.   It  means,  "  going  from  the  river  at 

a  sharp  ani;le." 

Micmac  =  Am-w^-neck.  -Meanin*}:  lost.    That  was  the  place  where 

the  last  treaty  was  made  with  the  Mohawks. 
Salmon  River,  Tchi-min-pick. 

Pes-kout^nabs-keck,  about  five  miles  below  Fretlericton,  means 
'* fire  rock "  —  "a  rock  same  shape  as  fire.** 

Upnsag-anik  is  the  fork  stream  and  is  a  branch  of  Was^i-te^mo-ack 
There  is  a  branch  at  the  head  of  Washademoac  Lake  so  called. 

Nem-mutchi-psent-quac  means  "dead  water;"  is  on  the  right 
side  going  up. 

Menaic  =  me-na£«gan.    Meaning  lost ;  a  very  old  word. 

Pes-ki-om-T-nec,  clear  water,  rrjeans  a  branch,  Miramichi. 

Pes-ki-om-i-nasis  =  Burnt  Hill.  Miramichi. 

Ta-boim-nilal  ^  Sisters  ;  means  two  outlets.  Miramichi. 

"The  word  Abenaki  is  deii\cd  from  Abanki,  'Land  of  the  East,*  the 
name  winch  liiu  Algonquins  gave  to  the  country  of  the  Indians  of  Acadia. 
.  .  .  The  tribe  bad  several  subdivisions.  Amoi^  others  there  were  the 
Pentayo5ts.or  Penawob8kets»  who  resided  on  the  Penobscot ;  the  Eteman* 
kiakSy  'those  of  the  land  of  Snowshoe-skins/  wlio  occupied  the  rivers  St. 
Croix  and  St.  Jf^h".  which  territory  the  Abenakis  called  'Etemanki* 
because  moose  and  caribou,  from  wtiose  hides  good  snowsliocs  were  made, 
abounded  there.  The  French  called  these  people  '  Kicheuiins.'  There 
was,  also,  on  the  St.  John,  another  division  of  the  Abenakis  called  the 
*  Warast^niakSy'  who  were  subsequently  called  by  the  other  Abenakis  the 
Mouskouasoaks,  or  Water-rats,  either  because,  like  these  animals,  they 
lived  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  or  because  they  highly  esteemed  the  musk- 
rat  as  food,  which  they  do  at  the  present  time,  preferring  its  flesh  beyond 
that  of  any  other.  1  he  females  of  this  tribe,  as  well  as  of  the  Etcbemins, 
are  now  called  Malecites.  .  .  . 

**  The  names  ot  the  rivers  of  New  Brunswick  are  also  Micmac.**  (Edward 
Jack,  Fredericton.) 

WORDS  OP  MONTAGNAIS  INDIANS — uffW, 

Minn:an  =  place  for  wolves. 

Maskuar()  =  heart  of  a  bear.  There  is  not  much  wood  at  this 
place  ;  there  is  a  pretty  little  bay ;  a  cape  of  stone ;  a  small  island, 
short  like  the  heart  of  a  bear. 

Betshianiils.    So  named  from  the  peculiar  fish  in  the  river. 

Escoumincs  =  a  place  where  there  are  a  great  many  cranberries. 

Oreman  (Roniaine)= river  of  paintings.  The  rocks  are  of  differ- 
ent colors. 
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Tadoussac=a  place  where  the  water  is  deep,  where  there  is  never 
any  ice. 

Chikoutimi  =  place  where  deep  water  ends. 
Saguenay  -  ice  pierced  where  the  seals  come. 
Powder =peek-pook,  from  the  noise  it  makes  in  exploding. 
Matches  they  call  ti<4nen,  "it  makes  a  noiser*'  "something  that 
strikes." 

Hammer-  "  the  striker ; "  the  Indian  word  the  same  as  above,  so 
&r  as  I  could  learn,    (A.  R.  T.) 

Kc'kasga-a  narrow  passage,  an  island  in  the  midst. 

These  Montagnais  words  arc  a  few  of  which  I   had  a  chance 
to  find  the  meaning  just  before  leaving  Betshiamits  last  summer. 
(A.  R.  T.) 

NonrB.— The  Maliseet  or  Saint  John  River  Indians  occupy  several  places  on 
that  stream.  One  village,  where  Gabe^  HOW  a  very  oM  man*  resides,  is  opposite  the 
city  of  Frcdcricton.  Here  they  occupy  a  few  small  houses  and  have  an  Indian 
school.  This  little  village  is  only  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  Nashwaak,  where 
formerly  was  a  French  fort,  every  trace  of  which  has  now  disappeared.  It  was 
at  one  time  the  resMoice  of  the  governor  of  Acadia,  and  in  its  chapel  a  TV 
Dtiitn  was  once  sung  in  honor  of  tin;  conclusion  of  one  of  the  treaties  of  peace 
made  by  Louis  XIV.  Gabc  i  have  known  for  many  years;  he  ts  honorable  in  all 
his  dealings,  and  I  have  found  that  the  legends  which  he  related  to  me  include  a 
nomher  known  to  the  Chippeways  oC  Odana,  on  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  visited 
by  me  when  engaged  in  exploring  timber  lands  in  that  region. 

Edward  yaek^ 

Freoericton,  N.  B.  "* 
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ONONDAGA  NOTES. 

I  ATTENDED  the  Concluding  ceremonies  of  the  White  Dog  Feast  at 
Onondaga,  N.  Y.,  January  18,  1894,  under  the  escort  of  Daniel  La 
Fort,  head  chief.  We  went  to  the  council  house,  where  about  thirty 
men  and  boys  and  a  dozen  females  were  assembled.  All  the  men 
wore  their  hats,  and  in  the  council  house  all  had  on  their  ordinary 
attire.  At  the  smaiicr  iioube,  sometimes  called  the  short  house,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  long  house,  John  Green  was  gaudily  feath- 
ered and  dressedj  and  Thomas  Webster,  keeper  of  the  wampum, 
wore  a  feather  headdress.  Both  had  some  red  paint  on  their  foces. 
The  clans  were  divided  as  usual:  the  Wolf,  Turtle,  Beaver,  and 
Snipe  in  the  long  house;  the  Bear,  Deer,  Hawk,  and  Eel  in  the 
short  house.  La  Fort  spoke  of  two  branches  of  the  Turtles,  the 
sand  and  mud  turtles,  and  some  of  the  other  clans  have  a  like  divi* 
sion. 

A  little  before  noon  La  Fort  arose,  and  began  an  address,  to 
which  there  were  frequent  responses  of  "Ne-a!"  He  alone  un- 
covered his  head,  although  most  bowed.  Perhaps  half  responded. 
A  p;un  was  heard,  and  a  messenger  from  the  short  house  entered, 
and  asked  guesses  on  a  dream.  He  stood  facing  the  men,  and  they 
questioned  him  amid  much  merriment.  A  curious  chant  with  re- 
sponses followed  this.  A  man  arose  to  give  another  dream,  and 
there  was  some  more  quiet  fun.  He  sat  down,  and  a  woman  came 
to  him  and  whispered  another  dream  in  his  ear.  He  rose  and  stated 
this,  with  a  little  more  fun,  and  the  messenger  took  it  to  the  other 
house.  A  chant  followed,  with  responses.  Several  boys  were  pres- 
ent with  guns  and  pistols,  and  some  of  these  now  went  out  and 
fired  them. 

There  were  cries  outside,  and  another  messenger  came.  There 
was  another  chant,  some  keeping  up  an  accompaniment  of  '*  H€  1 
He  !  He ! "  beating  time  with  the  feet,  and  ending  with  a  long 
drawn  out  "  Wo-o-o-o-a-a-ah,"  with  falling  cadence.  A  short  speech 
and  guesses  at  the  dream  followed,  with  more  laughter,  and  the 
same  prolonged  cry  and  falling  cadence.  This  messenger  retired, 
with  the  boys,  and  there  were  again  cries  and  firing  without  An- 
other messenger  came^  and  thb  was  several  times  repeated,  while 
we  heard  similar  chants  from  the  other  house. 

The  council  house  stands  nearly  east  and  west'  with  opposite 
doors  in  the  centre.  The  south  door  was  opened,  as  a  procession 
started  from  the  short  house  on  the  north  side,  chanting  as  it  came. 
It  consisted  of  John  Green  and  two  men,  the  last  of  whom  bore  the 
white  basket,  which  now  represents  the  dog.   Fifty  years  ago  two 
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white  dogs  were  ecmsumed  on  a  pile  of  wood  outside ;  then  there 
was  but  one  dog  burned  outdoors ;  then  this  was  dropped  into  the 

stove  ;  and  now  a  white  basket  takes  its  place.  La  Fort  informed 
me  that  this  happens  because  the  sacred  breed  of  dogs  is  extinct, 
but  others  simply  say  that  the  present  practice  looks  better. 

In  the  council  house  two  benches  were  placed  across  the  house,  in 
front  of  the  two  stoves.  On  one  of  these,  at  the  east  or  men's  end, 
sat  La  Fort  and  four  others.   Two  women  took  the  opposite  <me. 


]  C 
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These  are  called  Ho-no-wi>yah  Sa^ni  Ta^hen-yah-wdh-ke»  *'the  man 
begging  Tabenyahwahke  for  the  people."  John  Green,  the  leader  of 
the  procession,  has  a  similar  title,  the  petitions  going  to  the  deity 
through  him.  The  offerings  of  tobacco,  etc.,  were  placed  on  the 
floor  for  a  while  between  the  two  benches,  as  well  as  the  basket  rep- 
resenting the  (lf)g.  The  three  men  marched  around  these,  chant- 
ing. As  the  leader  came  alonj^,  the  man  at  the  south  end  of  the 
bench  stopped  him,  rising  and  placing  his  hand  on  his  shoulder, 
while  saying  a  few  words.  This  might  be  as  of  old,  "Well,  my 
cousin,  what  would  you  think  if  I  should  give  a  dead  dog  to  the 
Great  Spirit } "  "  Well,  my  cousin,  what  would  you  think  if  I  should 
give  the  Great  Spirit  some  tobacco  ? "  and  so  through  all  the  offer- 
ings. Green  responded, "  Ne-ah-wS-hah,*'and  the  procession  moved 
around  again.  The  second  man  stopped  him,  as  did  the  other  men 
and  women  at  each  successive  circuit  They  spoke  for  the  people 
to  him,  and  he  to  the  Great  Spirit  for  them. 

After  this  Green  made  quite  a  long  address  or  prayer,  intoned 
and  with  responses.  Part  of  the  time  all  joined  in  the  responses 
and  chant.  Thomas  Webster  also  made  a  similar  address.  The 
accompaniment  "He!  He!"  came  in  at  intervals.  The  march 
being  resumed,  the  procession  stopped  before  the  north  door  for 
another  chant  and  response,  and  then  passed  out,  bearing  all  the 
offerings. 

While  they  were  gone,  La  Fort  made  another  address,  keeping 
his  hat  on.  In  fact  I  was  the  only  one  there  with  uncovered  head, 
my  hat  being  convenient  for  making  my  notes  in  a  quiet  way.  A 
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chant  was  heard  from  the  other  house,  and  the  procession  returned 
thence,  followed  by  all  who  were  there,  marching  through  the  north 
door,  across  the  room,  and  out  of  the  south  door.  The  men  in  the 
council  house  first  followed  and  then  the  women,  turning  to  the 
east  as  they  passed  outside  past  the  east  end,  back  to  the  east  end 
of  the  short  house,  along  its  north  side  and  west  end,  and  back 
through  the  north  door  of  the  council  house,  around  the  eastern 
stove.  Three  baskets  were  now  carried,  with  a  smaller  basket  or 
bundle,  and  all  decorated  with  ribbons.  The  march  was  slow  and 
solemn,  and  at  the  end  all  stood. 

Thomas  Webster  was  on  the  southeast  of  the  stove,  facing  it, 
with  WUliam  Buck  at  his  right  hand.  Green  faced  them,  on  the 
northwest  of  the  stove.  Buck  cried,  KwS ! "  three  times,  very 
loudly  and  sharply,  but  with  intervals.  This  is  the  ancient  cry, 
expressive  of  joy  or  sorrow,  according  to  intonation.  Then  came  a 
chant  by  all.  The  stove  door  was  opened,  and  two  of  the  baskets 
were  put  in.  Webster  made  an  intoned  address,  followed  by  a 
chant,  the  stove  was  again  opened,  and  the  tobacco  and  other  offer- 
ings went  into  the  fire.  All  stood  around,  chanting  with  bowed 
heads.  Green  followed  this  with  a  prolonged  "  O-honc  o-o-o-o- 
neu-ch ! "  Still  standing  on  the  northwest,  he  chanted  again,  and 
there  was  the  usual  response.  All  but  the  three  leaders  then  sat 
down,  and  there  came  the  ancient  HS!*'  with  the  tramp  of 

feet.  Green  marched  around  the  stove  once,  keeping  time  with  this. 
William  Buck  then  made  an  address,  standing  on  the  east  side,  with 
a  chant  and  response,  marching  around  once  chanting.  The  re- 
sponse to  this  was  **  Wo-o-o«-a-ah." 

A  chant,  with  the  response  "Ht^!"  followed  from  one  of  those 
sitting  down,  who  came  forward  and  marched  a  little  way.  Another 
did  tlie  same,  marching  slowly,  both  having  the  same  long  response. 
Wcbbtcr  again  made  an  intoned  address,  standing  on  the  southeast, 
after  which  John  Green  slowU'  led  the  jirocession  from  the  short 
house  back  to  it  again.  Soon  the  remaining  women  went  out,  and 
then  the  men,  and  the  great  ceremony  of  the  day  was  ovot.  Dances 
and  songs  were  to  follow  on  other  days. 

I  have  been  particular  in  giving  this  account,  partly  that  it  may 
be  contrasted  with  the  earlier  observance,  and  partly  because  even 
this  will  soon  vanish.  The  original  feast  was  simply  the  great 
dream  feast ;  the  white  dog  sacrifice  was  grafted  upon  this  in  recent 
times,  and  has  been  the  first  to  give  way. 

1  was  interested  in  the  ;icconij)animenl  to  the  songs  and  addresses 
at  the  White  Dog  Feast,  for  it  was  easy  to  see  that  this  had  changed 
little  in  three  hundred  years.  It  was  the  same  recorded  by  the 
jebuits  as  used  among  the  liuruns  of  Canada.    In  lirujus  Mohawk 
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dictionary,  of  two  centurifis  since,  it  is  mentioned:  " Atonriajen,  to 
make  the  h^,  b6,  to  the  song  of  the  warriors."  Another  is  much 
like  this:  "  Atonront,  to  sing  an  air  to  which  they  respond  by  the 
hen,  hen."    It  is  quite  impressive  when  many  unite. 

Some  old  Onondaga  tunes  sur\Hve,  but  the  songs  and  dances  are 
now  all  Seneca,  introduced  with  the  new  worship  by  Handsome 
Lake.    The  words  have  little  meaning  in  these. 

O-whees-tah  means  money,  and  may  be  used  for  any  ringing 
metal  ;  and  for  the  question,  "  What  time  is  it "  the  Onondagas  say 
**To-iie-u-whees-tah-a  ?  "  How  many  times  does  it  strike  on  your 
money?  They  say, '*Ta-chS,'*  Come  in;  " N&ah-wj^hah,"  Thank 
you  ;  and  J  might  add  other  phrases. 

The  female  Keepers  of  the  Faith  are  called  "O-nah-ta-hone-tah," 
and  they  are  appointed  at  the  annual  dead  feast  They  are  many, 
and  men  hold  the  same  office.  They  often  have  a  company  to 
watch  all  night  with  the  dead,  and  not  a  sad  one  either  The 
0-kee>w£  is  sung,  and  they  also  have  a  game  at  this  time  called 
"gambling  with  the  shoe."  It  goes  by  clans,  and  the  visitors  are  di- 
vided and  placed  in  two  rows  on  benches,  facini;  each  other.  Three 
shoes  are  placed  between  the  rows  at  one  end,  and  a  small  bell  is 
hid  in  one  shoe.  All  then  sini;,  and  during  this  one  of  the  players 
places  his  hand  in  each  shoe,  leaving^  the  bell  in  one.  One  of  the 
other  side  picks  up  a  shoe,  and  if  the  bell  is  not  in  it  it  counts  for 
the  opposing  side ;  if  he  finds  it  this  counts  for  his  party.  Each 
side  tries  in  turn.  The  dead  feast,  ten  days  after  death,  is  Ah4ya- 
hak-hoon-sa,  or  "Dead  Feast,"  and  that  resulting  from  dreams  is 
the  same.  O-kee-wS  is  the  annual  dead  feast.  I  was  in  a  house 
one  day,  with  an  Indian  friend,  when  an  old  woman  invited  him  to  a 
dead  feast  there.  "  But,"  I  said,  "  she  is  not  dead ;  why  does  she 
want  a  dead  feast?"  This  was  called  for  by  a  dream.  The  dead 
had  told  her,  in  a  dream,  to  hold  this  feast.    It  would  help  her. 

Among  diversions  there  is  nn  Knnlc  dance,  other\visc  the  "Strike 
Stick  Dance."  Two  men  dance  siilc  by  side  in  precisely  the  same 
way.  I'^ach  holds  a  long  stick,  with  feathers  spread  out  on  each 
side.  They  bend  down,  doubling  one  leg  under  the  dancer,  and 
stretching  the  other  out  on  one  side.  A  cent  is  placed  on  the  floor 
and  picked  up  with  the  mouth.  Some  one  strikes  on  the  floor  with 
a  stide,  and  this  gives  it  the  name  of  Ga-na-gah-a.  A  dancer  makes 
a  speech  and  presents  tobacco. 

One  day  I  looked  at  some  javelins,  which  a  boy  was  using,  and 
which  were  made  of  colored  sumac  sticks,  three  to  four  feet  long. 
Poke-weed  was  used  for  color.  The  butt  is  held  in  the  hand,  and  in 
a  match  the  trial  is  to  see  who  can  throw  farthest.  Similar  darts 
are  used  in  throwing  at  a  rolling  hoop. 
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Lacrosse  is  still  a  favorite.  In  another  ball  game  there  are  sta- 
ttons. 

Fitdier.  0x0  Batter. 

5  or  6  ft. 


X  s 
O  i6tOMlt  O 

Station.  Sution. 

Either  pole  or  8t<Mie.  Pole  or  stona. 

Party  of  Pitcher. 
□ 

□ 

□ 

h  16  to  20  ft.  & 

StiAiiit  Station. 
Pole  or  itOMw  Pole  or  stODe. 


O  O 


Two  poles  are  placed  five  or  six  feet  apart,  and  a  few  feet  from 
these  the  batter  and  pitcher  take  position.  There  is  a  mark  for 
each  one,  and  another  midway  between  them.  The  pitcher 
tosses  the  ball  so  that  it  will  curve  down  to  the  middle  mark  X,  and 
the  batter  may  hit  it  then  or  on  the  rebound.  If  it  does  not  pass 
between  tlie  two  poles  he  and  his  side  are  out.  If  all  j^oes  well  he 
pets  between  stations  1  and  2,  wliich  are  stakes  or  stones  16  to  20 
feel  apart.  Soineiiines  nearly  all  the  batters  are  on  this  line.  At  a 
good  stroke  they  may  run  to  stations  3  and  4,  waiting  there  their 
chance  to  get  bade  home  to  i  and  2.  Catchers  ftotn  the  party  of  the 
pitcher  occupy  scattered  field  stations  much  as  in  baseball,  and 
the  rules  for  putting  out  are  as  usual.  The  best  batter  is  reserved 
for  the  last,  as  he  may  bring  all  home. 

Foot-races  are  run  with  coats  and  shoes  C^,  and  when  they  wore 
long  hair  a  band  kept  it  out  of  the  eyes.  It  was  "  One,  two,  three ; 
go ! "  when  a  number  started  in  line.  Sometimes  two  racers  held  a 
long:  stick,  running  gently  abreast,  and  dropping  this  when  it  struck 
a  man  between  them  at  the  start in^r-place. 

They  have  adopted  many  games  from  the  whites,  as  mumble  the 
peg,  marbles,  some  ^ames  of  ball,  pull-away,  and  fo.x  and  geese  in 
the  snow.  Hide  and  seek  and  blindman's-buff  are  played,  but  no 
games  with  songs.  The  game  of  hooking  violets  I  have  before 
noticed.  They  count  out  one  to  ten  merely,  and  the  last  one  is 
the  witch.  Various  games  begin  vrith  this.  They  may  choose  by 
bands,  catching  a  stick,  and  then  successively  holding  it  towards  the 
top.  If  but  a  little  remains  for  the  last  one  to  hold  by,  the  dioice 
remains  with  him  if  he  can  whirl  the  stick  three  times  around  his 
head.   Sometimes  they  spit  on  a  chip»  and  the  one  who  has  the 
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spit  side  uppermost  is  the  leader.  All  may  throw,  and  thus  sides 
are  chosen  without  partiality.   The  lucky  side  is  called  Och-ka-ah» 

'*  spit  side." 

The  lamiliar  slinging  or  throwing  sports  were  used,  as  thrusting  a 
stick  into  an  apjjle  and  throwing  it.  Another  is  a  little  different 
from  what  I  used  as  a  boy.  A  shingle  is  cut  inlu  a  liart  form  with 
a  notch  on  one  side  near  the  point.  A  stick  and  string,  like  a  long 
and  elastic  whip,  are  used,  with  a  knot  in  the  end  of  the  string. 
This  knot  is  placed  in  the  notch,  and  the  hase  of  the  dart  in  the 
ground.  With  a  crack  of  the  whip  the  arrow  flies  high  in  the  air, 
often  coming  hack  like  a  boomerang. 

Houses  are  now  sometimes  locked,  but  a  broom  across  the  door 
tells  that  no  one  is  at  home  quite  as  well. 

The  paL;an  Onondac^as  do  not  chastise  their  children  by  whip- 
ping, supposing  the  Great  Spirit  will  take  away  the  child's  soul  if 
they  do.  They  frii^htcn  them,  however,  by  saying  a  False  Face,  or 
an  owl,  equivalent  to  a  witch,  will  carry  them  away. 

A  man  given  to  exaggeration  they  call  Wah-twah>toont>t'kwah«ti- 
hac,   Skipping  stones  on  the  water." 

Abram  Hill  has  always  told  me  that  he  was  an  Oneida  Snipe,  and 
is  quite  earnest  in  this,  although  this  clan  is  not  credited  to  the 
Oneidas.  He  says  they  had  no  Snipes  originally,  but  adopted  them 
from  the  Onondagas,  two  hundred  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  adding  that  all  the  Oneida  Snipes  are  in  Wisconsin.  I  have 
learned  of  none  there,  but  such  adoptions  sometimes  happened. 

As  early  as  i8i$,  Ephraim  Webster  related  a  simple  story  of  Hia- 
watha, resembling  that  given  by  Horatio  Hale,  but  with  much  less 
detail,  and  a  change  of  the  chief's  name.  This  is  the  oldest  pub- 
lished form  of  the  tale,  the  chief  being  0-we-ko,  according  to  the 
recollection  of  the  one  to  whom  Webster  told  the  story.  Webster 
probably  gave  the  usual  name. 

There  is  a  great  variation  in  the  same  condoling  songs  and 
speedies,  on  account  of  oral  transmission.  Daniel  La  Fort  keeps  his 
uniform  because  they  are  written.  Some  think  those  who  differ 
from  them  are  ignorant,  but  the  same  man  will  seldom  give  the 
same  sonp^  in  precisely  the  same  words,  if  words  they  may  be  called. 
John  l^uck's,  in  Canada,  were  by  no  means  always  the  same,  and  the 
chani;es  of  two  or  three  hundred  years  must  be  great  indeed. 

At  the  lirooklyn  meeting  uf  the  A.  A.  A.  S.,  August,  1894,  Mr. 
Frank  ii.  Cushing  s  paper  on  the  inlluence  of  salt  in  savage  life  led 
to  an  interesting  discussion.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Iroquois  did 
not  originally  use  salt,  a  fact  pointing  to  an  interior  origin.  The 
same  thing  was  true  of  many  Canadian  tribes.  All  through  the 
Jesuit  Relations  this  fact  appears.   As  late  as  1654  the  Onondagas 
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were  afraid  of  their  own  salt  springs,  thinking  them  inhabited  by  an 
evil  demon.  They  would  thus  have  no  name  for  salt,  unless  one  of 
an  unpleasant  nature,  and  may  have  had  none  at  all  until  that  time. 
This  idea  was  brought  out  in  the  discussion,  and  I  made  it  a  subject 
of  inquiry  on  my  return.  The  Onondagas  now  use  salt  freely,  and 
have  no  disa5:reeable  ideas  connected  with  it.  They  had  no  thought 
of  its  name  except  as  a  name.    I  had  to  go  farther  back. 

Zeisberger  gives  salt  as  otscJiikcta,  and  sour  and  bitter  as  otschi- 
wagce.  Among  the  Onondagas  now  oclukdtah  means  merely  salt, 
but  the  latter  part  refers  to  tasting  this.  Some  other  dialects  differ 
but  slightly.  In  Oneida  it  is  tayukeockis,  or  bitten  The  earlier  lex- 
icons do  not  help  the  matter.  Schoolcraft  gives  otskiwaga  as  sour, 
and  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  word  for  salt  originally  meant  "It 
tastes  sour,"  or  bitter. 

As  the  early  story  of  Hiawatha  is  contained  in  a  somewhat  rare 
book,  I  may  be  doing  a  service  by  quoting  it  It  is  in  William  Dun- 
lap's  history  of  New  York,  1839,  but  was  given  him  by  Webster  in 
1815.  Webster,  it  may  be  said,  was  an  interpreter  who  left  two  fam- 
ilies, one  by  his  Indian  wife,  and  one  by  his  later  wliite  wife. 

He  said  that  the  happy  thought  of  union  for  defence  originated  with  an 
inferior  chief  of  the  Onondagas,  who  peioeiving  that  although  the  five  tribes 

were  alike  in  language,  and  had  by  cooperation  conquered  a  great  extent 
of  country,  yet  that  they  had  frequent  quarrels  and  no  head,  or  great  coun- 
cil, to  reconcile  them  ;  and  that  while  divided  the  western  Indians  attacked 
and  destroyed  them ;  seeing  this,  he  conceived  the  bright  idea  of  union, 
and  of  a  great  council  of  the  dhiefs  of  the  Five  Nations ;  this,  he  said,  and 
perhaps  thought,  came  to  him  in  a  dream ;  and  it  was  afterwanls  considered 
as  coming  from  the  Great  Spirit.  He  proposed  this  plan  in  a  council  of 
his  tribe,  but  the  principal  chief  opposed  it.  He  was  a  great  warrior,  and 
fearetl  to  lose  his  influence  as  head  man  of  the  Onondagas.  Tins  was  a 
selrish  man.  The  younger  chief,  whom  we  will  call  Oweko,  was  silenced  ; 
but  he  determined  in  secret  to  attempt  the  great  political  work.  This  was 
a  man  who  loved  die  welfare  of  others.  To  make  long  journeys  and  be 
absent  for  several  days  while  hunting  would  cause  no  suspicion,  because  it 
was  common.  He  left  home  as  if  to  hunt ;  by  taking  a  circuitous  path 
throu<^h  the  woods,  for  all  this  great  country  was  then  a  wilderness,  he 
made  his  way  to  the  village  or  castle  of  the  Mohawks.  He  con.sulted  some 
of  the  leaders  of  that  tribe,  and  tliey  received  the  scheme  favorably ;  he 
visited  the  Oneidas,  and  gsdned  the  assent  of  their  diief ;  he  then  returned 
home.  After  a  time  he  made  another  pretended  hmit,  and  another;  dms 
by  degrees  visiting  the  Cayugas  and  Senecas,  and  gained  the  assent  of  all 
to  a  great  council  to  be  held  at  Onondaga.  With  consummate  art  he  then 
gained  over  iiis  own  chief,  by  convincing  him  of  the  advantages  of  the  con- 
federacy, and  agreeing  that  he  should  be  considered  as  the  author  of  the 
plan.  The  great  council  met,  and  the  chief  of  the  Onondagas  made  use  of 
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a^gorative  argument  taii|^t  him  by  Oweko,  whicb  was  di«  same  tliat  we 
read  of  in  the  fabtep  where  a  fatiier  teadiea  iiit  aons  the  value  of  union,  by 
taking  one  stick  from  a  bundle,  and  showing  how  feeble  it  was,  and  easily 
broken,  and  that  when  bound  togetlaer  the  bundle  resisted  liis  utmost 
strength. 

Sir  William  Johnson  once  used  this  illustration,  and  the  Indians 
were  as  interested  as  though  they  had  never  heard  of  it  before. 
There  is  one  feature  of  J.  V.  H.  Clark's  story  of  Hiawatha,  to  which 
he  alluded  in  charcrin^  Schoolcraft  with  pln^'arism.  For  cfTect,  he 
introduced  a  jolly  Onondaga  whom  he  met,  named  Hoseenoke,  as 
rousing  Hiawatha,  and  Schoolcraft  took  this  with  the  rest. 

According  to  tradition,  the  powerful  Senecas  were  not  anxious  to 
enter  the  league,  but  were  tokl  they  should  be  the  west  door,  and 
through  them  all  messages  in  that  direction  bhouid  come.  If  trivial 
they  might  refuse  it,  but  if  of  importance  they  would  send  runners 
with  it  throughout  the  long  house.  The  present  story  makes 
chiefs  of  the  other  nations  go  with  Hiawatha  to  the  Cayugas  and 
Senecas.  The  earlier  partly  implies  this,  but  Webster's  story  makes 
him  go  alone. 

T  find  the  broad  wooden  spoon  still  occasionally  in  use  among  the 
Onondagas,  and  when  calling  on  an  Indian  friend  one  day,  surprised 
him  at  his  meal.  His  spoon  was  as  large  as  a  wooden  butter  ladle, 
and  his  bean  soup  disappeared  with  corresponding  rapidity.  Here 
and  there  may  also  be  seen  the  big  succotash  kettle  out  of  doors, 
well  supplied  with  corn,  beans,  and  £at  pork,  but  most  of  the  cooking 
is  done  within. 

W,  M,  Bcauchainp. 
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MOHAWK  NOTES. 

Many  years  ago  the  New  York  Regents  published  the  Mohawk 
lexicon  of  Father  Bruyas»  compiled  probably  before  the  year  1700. 
The  edition  is  not  without  typographical  errors,  and  contains  some 
obsolete  French  words,  as  might  be  expected.  It  is  not  a  complete 
lexicon,  dealing  only  with  radical  words  and  their  derivatives,  whUe 
the  later  student  would  be  glad  of  many  names  of  things  animate 
and  inanimate.  He  will  be  struck,  however,  with  the  frequent  allu- 
sions to  customs,  some  still  existing,  while  some  others  have  passed 
away.    This  paper  will  briefly  mention  a  few  of  these. 

The  name  of  the  confederacy  differs  slightly  in  the  dialects,  and 
has  the  significance  of  the  wiiolc,  finished,  or  real  cabin,  which  we 
commonly,  but  rather  arbitrarily  render  as  the  Long  House.  In 
Mohawk  this  was  Hotinnonsionni.  The  Onondagas  usually  term  it 
Konosion^,  but  this  comes  from  two  words:  Kanosa,  a  house  or 
cabin,  and  Onwe,  real  The  Relation  of  1654  gives  it  a  little  differ- 
ently :  "  From  all  time  these  five  Iroquois  nations  have  called  them> 
selves  in  the  name  of  their  language,  which  is  Huron,  Hotinnon- 
chiendi,  that  is  to  say,  the  finished  cabin,  as  if  they  were  only  one 
family."  In  a  note  annexed  to  Montcalm's  letter  of  April  24,  1757, 
there  is  another  variation :  *'  The  Five  Nations,  or  Confederates, 
or  Iroquois,  a  species  of  league  or  association  formed  by  five  peo- 
ples, which,  Iroquois  by  origin,  comprised  only  one  single  house, 
which  is  called  the  Iroquois  cabin,  or  the  grand  village."  L.  H. 
Morgan  says,  "  The  Iroquois  called  themselves  the  Ho-de-no-sau- 
nee,  which  signifies  the  people  of  the  lon^^  house."  He  considered 
the  long  house  peculiar  to  ilic  Iroquois,  which  it  was  not,  but  gives 
the  usual  idea  of  five  fires  or  families  living  under  one  roof.  The 
complete  house  remained  unchanged.  It  formed  the  real  cabin. 
Any  allies  were  but  extraneous  structures,  such  as  we  sometimes 
add  to  the  first  design. 

In  each  nation  thus  allied  there  were  from  three  to  a  dosen  clans 
distinguished  by  totems  ;  three  of  these  clans  only  being  common 
to  all  the  nations.  This  lexicon  tells  us  that  among  the  Mohawks 
the  Turtle  family  had  nine  voices,  that  is,  so  many  votes  in  their 
own  Mohawk  council.  For  while  the  Grand  Iroquois  Council  had 
at  least  fifty  members,  the  national  councils  were  much  like  our 
state  legislatures.  As  there  were  distinctions  of  rich  and  poor, 
which  varied,  so  there  were  distinctions  of  rank  which  changed  but 
little.  There  was  an  aristocracy,  out  of  which  came  the  chiefs,  and 
the  members  of  this  aristocracy  were  called  Agoiandcrs.  The  word 
Atenrienentons  meant  to  call  together  the  Agoianders  of  each  Mo- 
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hawk  town  into  on^  to  hold  a  council  there.   Women  were  this 

rank,  as  well  as  men.  Either  was  entitled  Gaiandcr,  most  excellent. 
At  the  feasts  some  thin<;s  were  held  in  reserve,  called  Oskokwa,  the 
portion  of  the  Agoianders.  When  these  ;;ave  wampum  to  each  other^ 
as  befitted  their  rank,  it  was  termed  Garonkaratise.  There  was  a 
dance,  also,  called  Gaunisterohon,  which  these  held,  and  in  which 
they  gave  porcelain  or  wampum  to  the  spectators.  It  may  be  noted 
that  the  French  used  the  word  porcelaine^  for  either  shell,  porcelain, 
or  glass  beads. 

Gtnerally  there  were  three  villages  of  the  Mohawks ;  sometimes 
mor^  but  the  land  was  more  distinctly  divided  among  the  three 
clans  than  in  the  other  nations.  Here  only  do  we  meet  with  the 
appropriate  name  of  the  three  lands  of  the  Mohawks,  though  not  the 

distinctive  name  of  each.  The  familiar  Gannata,  or  villac^e,  appears, 
which  is  the  original  of  Canada.  The  initial  letter  is  often  modified 
in  all  the  dialects.    In  Onondago  the  word  is  Kanata. 

The  use  of  iron  was  a  great  acc^uisition  for  the  Mohawks,  and  thus 
they  termed  all  Europeans  Aseronni,  makers  of  hatchets.  Another 
gain  was  theirs.  Before  the  Dutch  came,  very  few  were  the  shell 
beads  of  the  Iroquois,  and  none  had  they  of  glass.  Afterwards 
these  became  abundant,  but  were  still  highly  prized.  Thus  it  was 
that  there  was  a  name  for  him  who  was  avaricious  of  glass  beads. 
But  the  true  councU  wampum,  Ondegorha,  was  still  more  precious, 
redeeming  slaves,  atoning  for  bloodshed,  and  purchasing  peace.  Be- 
tween equals  it  was  necessary  to  make  equal  gifts  of  this.  As  they 
cast  it  upon  a  corpse,  the  Oneidas  said,  "  Raondifi^onra  rogarewat," 
regretting  the  one  dead.  One  word  alludes  to  the  placing  of  the 
wampum  helt  on  the  forehead.  Onniatsara  was  the  porcelain  which 
the  women  attached  to  the  hair  which  fell  down  at  the  back  of  the 
head.  Gannontoa  was  to  cast  the  wampum  for  those  dead.  Then 
the  "canons  de  porcelaine,"  Enhrar,  the  long  glass  beads,  are  men- 
tioned, which  the  missionaries  gave  the  Indians  for  learning  their 
lessons  well. 

Although  Golden  asserts  that  the  Five  Nations  had  no  slaves, 
many  are  the  allusions  to  them  here  and  elsewhere,  and  even  the  bonds 

with  which  they  were  tied.  The  scaffold  on  which  the  prisoner  was 
tortured  has  a  full  description  in  the  Relations,  but  here  the  account 
is  brief.  Bark  was  gathered  for  it,  and  it  was  called  Fnnisera  and 
Askwa,  with  (;ther  terms  for  its  u.se.  Often  came  the  ceremony 
called  Gannitenton,  though  most  nations  shared  in  this.  It  was  the 
beating  on  the  cabins  on  the  evening  when  they  had  burned  or 
killed  a  captive.  Thus  they  hoped  to  drive  his  soul  away  and  keep 
themselves  from  harm.  The  Canadian  Algonquins  did  this  with  all 
the  dead.   One  word  has  a  curious  origin.   The  Mohawks  used 
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Gaskennonton  to  express  the  journey  to  the  land  of  souls*  and 
thence  the  deer  was  called  Oskennonton,  because  it  was  so  timid  as 
always  to  think  itself  dead,  flying  through  the  forests  like  a  ghost 

Iroquois  dances  have  greatly  changed.  Two  centuries  ago  Twa- 
tonwcsaon  was  the  dance  of  the  women,  and  this  seems  to  have  sur- 
vived ;  at  least  the  women  still  have  dances  of  their  own.  Atren 
was  the  Mohawk  dance  of  the  ancients,  or  old  and  principal  men. 
This  included  singing.  The  dance  of  the  Agoiandcrs  has  been 
mentioned,  where  they  gave  wampum  to  the  spectators.  Allied  to 
these  were  the  many  songs,  but  few  of  which  are  named  in  this  lex- 
icon. Gannonhouarori  was  to  sing  the  death-song,  or  another,  pro- 
vided that  one  sings  alone  without  any  response.  Most  songs  had 
responses.  Atonront  was  a  song  to  which  one  responds  by  the 
hen!  hen!  Atonricthon  is  to  make  the  he!  he!  to  the  chant  of 
the  warriors.  This  ancient  response  is  still  used  with  fine  effect. 
Gaonwajen  was  a  kind  of  chant  used  when  they  made  a  feast  of 
doG^s.  This  was  not  the  White  Doj^  feast,  which  is  of  later  date  as 
regards  this  feature,  and  is  a  chaiiL^ed  torm  of  the  Onnonhouarari, 
or  Dream  Feast.  Dreams  were  of  the  first  importance,  and  Garoiis- 
ton  meant  to  invoke  the  Otkon,  or  demon,  upon  any  dream  which 
one  had.  It  was  a  maxim  that  the  dream  was  the  rule  of  life.  An- 
other response,  Niohen,  was  made  by  the  ancients  as  a  token  of 
consent  or  approbation.  This,  essentially,  is  still  retained. 

Various  significant  cries  were  also  in  us&  Kahenreton  was  to 
make  the  cry  for  news,  but  this  was  not  the  cry  itself.  Atwendou- 
tenyon  was  to  make  any  cry  about  the  village ;  the  public  ciy  being 
the  usual  way  of  announcing  anything.  There  was  a  cry  of  vic- 
tory, hardly  differing  from  Tajesap:aiont,  where  one  makes  the  Kohe. 
This  has  always  been  a  modulated  cry,  expressive  of  many  things, 
and  in  one  form,  Koue,  is  thought  to  have  been  the  last  syllable  of 
the  word  Iroquois.  It  is  still  used  at  feasts,  and  in  the  announce- 
ment of  deaths ;  long  drawn  out  in  grief,  and  shortened  in  joy. 
The  newsbearer  utters  this  alone  as  he  passes  through  a  village  to 
declare  a  chiefs  death. 

The  custom  of  smoking  in  councils  was  the  origin  of  a  word  for 
sitting  close  together,  as  they  did  in  councils.  From  the  words 
Gatsibki  and  Otsire,  or  fire,  came  words  signifying  to  hold  or  close 
councils,  by  kindling  or  putting  out  the  council  fire.  In  this  con- 
nection we  have  Ganniet^arannie.  to  rub  two  pieces  of  wood  be- 
tween the  hands  to  make  fire.  Fire  had  other  uses.  Onterita  was 
to  burn  tlie  ground  preparatory  to  sowing  seed.  Another  word 
meant  to  give  a  signal  by  the  smoke  of  a  fire  made  on  purpose  ;  a 
common  practice  in  the  West,  but  not  so  easily  done  in  forest  lands. 
Pumpkins  and  corn  were  roasted  m  the  fire.   Sweating  houses  were 
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used  for  divination,  nor  were  these  always  of  bark,  but  often  kilns 

of  stones.    Earthen  kettles  had  not  gone  out  of  use.    They  were 

the  Ontakonwc,  the  real  or  oric^inal  kettle.  The  Gannatsiaroiiton 
was  the  war  kettle  where  the  warriors  sanj^.  Ata  was  a  small  piece 
of  bark  or  wood,  to  serve  as  torches  when  they  hunted  pigeons  in 
the  nifcht 

HuuLmg  and  fishing  usages  have  but  slight  prominence  in  this 
lexicoa  Pigeon  n>ost«  are  a  thing  of  the  past,  but  the  Kannhi  was 
a  great  rod  with  which  the  Mohawks  struck  down  the  pigeon  nests> 
and  the  night  hunt  of  these  had  its  own  name*  Atkatokwisaon  was 
to  fish  with  a  basket,  and  Ganniero  to  take  little  fishes  with  the  same ; 
])crhaps  by  damming  a  stream  around  the  basket,  and  driving  the 
fish  in,  as  I  have  seen  done.  The  different  nations  did  not  always 
fish  alike.  Ga^atotsicnton  is  to  draw  up  the  fish,  as  the  Mohawks 
did  with  the  herring.  (Jaihonhcnton  is  to  fish  in  the  Oneida  fash- 
ion, chas!n<^  the  fish.  They  placed  stakes  across  a  creek,  so  as  to 
form  a  pound,  into  which  the  fish  were  driven.  Spears,  arrows,  and 
clubs  did  the  rest.  Ganniat  was  to  have  nets.  These  were  com- 
monly used,  being  originally  made  of  wild  hemp,  or  Oskaro.  Much 
of  the  cordage  used  was  of  the  inner  bark  of  trees,  or  sinews  of 
animals.  Slight  allusions  there  are  to  domestic  manufactures.  Gan- 
nakti  is  a  bobbin  or  spindle,  at  the  end  of  which  is  fixed  a  little 
stick,  which  the  children  cause  to  run  on  the  ice.  Gasire  is  a  cover- 
ing by  great  hair,  or  Iroquois  stuff ;  perhaps  merely  fur.  Mats  have 
many  figurative  meanings. 

Tiie  Iroquois  used  com  meal  in  the  form  of  sagamit<5,  and  the 
ornamented  stirring  stick  yet  survives.  The  .Ascnnonte  was  a 
little  sack  attached  to  the  woman's  girdle,  in  which  she  placed  the 
corn  be  planted,  and  the  wooden  hoe  was  still  used.  Generally 
the  Iroquois  used  the  wooden  pestle  and  mortar  as  they  now  do. 
There  was  also  a  name  for  crushing  the  corn  between  two .  stones, 
Karistiagon ;  indeed  more  than  one.  This  was  a  survival  of  the 
most  primitive  mode.  Garhatageha,  or  huckleberries,  called  bluets 
by  the  French,  were  a  favorite  food. 

Touatgenhogen,  was  to  have  the  hair  divided  on  the  forehead,  and 
from  this  the  women  had  one  of  their  names.  Onnigensa  was  the 
hair  of  the  women  falling  behind,  and  usually  braided.  For  per- 
sonal adornment  red  hair  was  put  around  the  head  or  neck.  Gan- 
nonsen  was  to  mark  upon  the  body  with  the  point  of  a  needle,  and 
tattooing  was  often  practised.  Black  Prince,  the  Onondaga  chief, 
thus  intensified  his  dark  complexion. 

AtonnaroM  was  to  wet  with  medicinal  water,  which  was  spirted 
over  a  person  or  thing  bewitched.  The  only  other  reference  to 
magic  rites  is  the  Astawen,  or  the  turtle^heU  which  the  ju-^^ler 
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holds  in  his  haiHis  while  singing,  hiA  mention  is  made  of  an  animal 
having  the  face  of  a  man.  A  term  for  playing  with  fruit  stones  as 
the  women  do,  throwing  them  with  the  hand,  seems  different  from 
the  ordinar)'  peach  stone  jojame ;  but  another,  much  like  it,  means 
to  play  with  the  dish,  as  in  that  game.  Gannonrarc  is  more  definite, 
refcrrinn;  to  success  in  the  game  of  all  white  or  all  black.  But  the 
Moliawks  loved  other  sports.  There  were  words  to  denote  sliding 
on  the  ice,  on  a  place  marked  out  for  this  ;  and  even  for  sUding  on  a 
bark  or  plank.  Gahwengare  was  a  dry  stick  used  for  a  message, 
such  sticks  having  been  used  before  they  had  wampum.  Another 
tem  denoted  the  carrying  of  the  bride  into  her  husband's  cabm. 
Among  the  early  Onondagas  she  only  lodged  there  until  children 
were  born,  spending  the  day  with  her  parents.  Garhon  was  the 
cradle,  which  still  survives  in  a  few  instances.  A  long  word  tdls 
how  it  might  fall,  but  not  in  the  words  of  the  nurseiy  song. 
Speaking  of  falls,  the  Iroquois  word  for  a  waterfnll  is  Haskonsage, 
from  Gaskonsa,  a  tooth,  as  thoui;h  the  perpendicular  white  sheet 
reminded  them  of  this.    I'ew  common  nouns,  however,  appear. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  other  early  voca])ularies  may  include 
similar  items  oi  uuercst,  but  of  less  value.  Zcisbcrgcr's  Onondaga 
dictionary  is  more  properly  Mohawk,  and  I  find  little  in  it  to  be 
noted  now.  Another  of  early  date,  published  by  the .  late  J.  G. 
Shea,  and  termed  Onondaga  by  him,  seems  to  include  words  from 
all  the  dialects,  notably  the  Cayuga.  It  has  a  list  of  the  months,  as 
given  by  the  Onondagas  now,  and  in  their  present  order  but  not 
their  proper  position.  This  is  easily  seen,  because  the  primitive 
meanings  of  these  words  are  now  known. 

W.  M,  Beauckamp, 
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THE  COCKNEY  AND  HIS  DIALECT. 

I  AM  able  to  speak  with  some  personal  know^er^gc  of  this  subject, 
inasmuch  as  I  am  myself  a  Cockney,  born  within  sound  of  How 
Bells.  My  birthplace  was  within  si:j;ht  of  that  steep  and  wooded 
hillside  from  which  Whittinj^ton  looked  across  the  intervening 
meadows  upon  the  then  compact  city  of  London,  and  listened  to 
the  peal,  perhaps  a  triplc-bob-major,  that  issued  from  the  gray  tower 
of  Saint  Mary-le-beau  in  the  Chepe. 

Though  similar  sounds  from  Wren's  ornate  steeple  are  drowned 
nowadays  in  the  multi-compounded  roar  that  rises  from  the  street- 
encovered  space,  yet  London  has  spread  its  skirts  to  such  an  extent 
that  districts  miles  beyond  Highgate  Hill  and  Kilburn  High^Street 
are  part  and  parcel  of  the  great  city,  and  their  inhabitants  can  claim 
co-designation  as  Cockneys  with  myself  and  'Arry  'Awkins. 

The  term  Cockney  is  an  allusion  to  that  fabled  realm  of  mediaeval 
rhyme ;  — 

Fur  in  sea,  b!  west  Spayne 
Is  a  lond  ibote  Cockaignep 

which  by  some  fanciful  connection  with  London's  effeminacy  and 
luxuriousness  came  to  be  applied  to  its  genuine  citizens.  It  would 
almost  appear,  from  the  locality  assigned  to  the  supposititious  land, 
that  it  must  lie  nearer  to  New  York  than  to  London. 

Instances  of  the  use  of  the  title  as  a  surname  are  extant,  such  as 
"John  Cokeney,"  to  be  seen  in  the  Calendar  of  Inquisiiiones  Post- 
mortem, Richard  Cokyn "  in  the  Parliament  Rolls,  "  William 
Cockayne"  in  the  Placitorum  of  Richard  the  First,  and  even  *'  Rich- 
ard de  Cockayne,"  in  the  Hundred  Rolls.  A  i)ook  of  poems  was 
published  in  London,  in  165.S,  I>y  Sir  Aston  Cokain. 

A  dictionary  generally  delincs  the  term  as  being  one  used  by  way 
of  contempt,  and  indicative  of  ignorance  and  erfeniinacy,  perhaps 
even  of  low  character. 

Doubtless,  as  such  it  has  been  and  is  to  some  extent  still  applied 
by  rural  folks  and  by  rival  townsmen  of  the  outer  counties  of  Eng- 
land. Yet  the  genuine  Cockney  of  our  own  times  to  a  great  extent 
belies  such  a  signlfieation  of  the  title.  I  have  lived  with  him, 
worked  alongside  of  him,  and  have  learned  to  appreciate  bis  geniality, 
shrcwti  luimor,  briskness  of  conception  and  repnrtee,  his  blundering 
good-nature  and  love  of  practieal  joking,  in  all  of  which  I  see  the 
traces  of  inherited  peculiarities.  The  ruling  characteristic  of  the 
Londoner,  which  has  influenced  his  personality  and  his  language,  is 
a  self-consciousness  never  entirely  absent  from  him.  And  when  I 
speak  of  'Any  in  this  connection,  I  refer  equally  to  'Arriet. 
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It  is  plain  to  be  seen  among  the  coarser  classes  of  the  genus  as 
they  walk  together  in  public,  a  yard  apart,  heads  up^  sacrificing  their 
tender  aspirations  to  appearances. 

A  keen  ajipreciation  of  ridicule  goes  hand  in  hand  with  this. 
Next  comes  that  sense  of  sarcasm  and  })crsonal  humor  which  is  not 
to  be  denied  by  mere  inappropriatencss  of  place  or  subject. 

"Hi!  'earse, "  cried  a  typical  cabby  to  the  driver  of  a  funeral,  "  let 
me  parse,  yor  fare  ain't  in  no  bloomin'  'uny." 

"Naa  then»  guinea-a-week,"  cries  a  bus  driver  to  another  in 
trouble  with  tiie  police,  "gam  'ome  an'  learn  to  drive  a  pram." 

Here  an  old  London  love  of  allegory  peeps  out,  bora  in  times  past 
of  miracle-plays  and  much  street-preaching,  with  a  citizen's  quick 
intuition  of  even  a  friend's  weak  points. 

The  least  peculiarity  of  dress,  or  cxtravaj^nce  of  appearance  in 
his  own  or  other  classes  suffices  to  draw  forth  the  Cockney's  fine 
powers  of  allusion.  Perhaps  to  this  may  be  attributed  some  of  the 
commonplace  character  of  London  dress,  the  subdued  demeanor  of 
its  average  peripatetic  citizen. 

A  bishop  might  walk  safely  enough  in  Whitechapel,  if  his  leggings 
did  not  bleadh  under  the  withering  references  they  would  call  forth. 

We  may  call  to  mind  in  this  connection  the  derisive  ridicule  with 
which  the  Cockneys  greeted  the  appearance  of  poor  Hanway  with 
his  first  umbrella. 

The  Cockney  dialect,  which  is,  after  all  is  said  against  it,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  major  portion  of  the  great  city's  inhabitants,  is,  as  I 
hope  to  show  you,  not  mere  vulgarism  but  a  traditional  relic  of  cen- 
turies standing. 

There  is  no  weaker  point  in  poor  'Arry's  armor  than  his  speech, 
which,  go  where  he  will,  and  say  what  he  may,  bewray eth  him.  Ikit 
when  this  reproach  is  levelled  at  him,  it  would  be  easy  for  him  to 
remind  his  rebukers  of  the  good  historical  reason  for  bis  peculiar 
pronunciation.  His  drawling  o*^  are  the  exact  traditional  survival 
of  those  of  the  gentlemanly  fops  of  two  hundred  years  agone,  of  the 
curled  and  powdered  fashionables  of  King  Charles*  court. 

That  which,  in  the  mouth  of  Lord  Sunderland  and  of  his  com- 
peers, was  the  admiration  of  the  well-dressed  throng  in  the  Mall  at 
St.  James,  has  by  that  imitation  which  is  at  once  the  sincercst  flat- 
tery and  a  strong  London  instinct,  survived  the  mirth  and  ridicule 
of  theatrical  audiences,  the  sarcasm  of  litii'riJtcurs,  and  the  vagaries 
of  time.  "  Ga  arn  inter  the 'aarse,"  as  a  Cockney  mother  will  say 
to  her  children,  is  thus  almost  a  classical  pronunciation,  with  a  war- 
rant of  age  greater  than  much  now  strictly  correct  phraseology. 

In  that  large  class  of  words  in  which  the  0  takes  with  a  follow- 
ing i»  the  "^nr"  sound,  the  drawling  pronunciation  becomes  a 
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double  a.  To  give  this  cfTective  tone,  the  nostrils  must  be  closed 
or  disused,  and  this  leads  to  a  supjK^.sition  I  have  frequently  thought 
to  be  the  natural  cause  both  of  the  Londoner's  drawl  and  his  strug- 
gle with  his  //  s,  for  most  Londoners  suffer  more  or  less  from 
catarrhal  troubles.  The  effort  needed  under  such  a  condition  to 
bring  out  the  broad  ow  sound  b  unnecessary  with  the  aa  in  com- 
mon use. 

Time  and  modern  education  are  working  their  changes  in  this 
pronunciation.  Perhaps  better  conditions  of  health  and  sanitation 
have  something  to  do  with  it.   The  drawling  ow  has  extended  to 

the  letter  a,  and  "Lady"  is  now  becoming  **  Lydy^"  and  every  one 
who  h:is  heard  the  inimitable  mimicry  by  Chevalier  of  the  Cnckney 
coster,  by  none  appreciated  more  than  by  the  ^;enuine  article  him- 
self, has  become  familiar  with  the  proper  pronunciation  of  Dyzy,** 
whose  lo\  er  bc:came  .so  nrar  "  cryzy  "  on  the  "  biisikle  made  for  two." 
It  is  just  probable  that  at  a  time  when  all  ^"s  were  written  ys, 
the  same  pronunciation  may  have  been  acceptable  English. 

I  am  just  old  enough  to  remember  relics  of  Cockney  difficulty 
with  the  letter  w,  which  Dickens  rolled  mirthfully  out  of  the  mouth 
of  Weller,  Senior.  "  Bevare  of  Vidders,  Samivel/'  was  good  advice^ 
probably  tendered  nasally,  or  rather,  un-nasally,  to  Samuel,  without 
raising  in  that  hero's  mind  any  idea  of  a  peculiarity  of  speech. 

This,  again,  was  in  all  probability  a  difficulty  caused  by  lack  of  efTcc- 
tivcncss  on  the  part  of  the  nostril,  though  the  interchangeability  of 
the  v  and  rc' was  mutual,  and  in  some  sort  still  survives.  My  bench- 
companion  in  my  apprenticeship,  who  was  a  native  of  Southwark, 
itself  pronounced  'Suthark,'  when  lie  was  not  enf::at:ced  in  whistling 
like  a  veritable  English  blackbird,  would  sing  the  then  favorite  air, 
"  Goin'  up  to  'Ampstead  in  a  Wan,"  till  I  had  it  by  heart,  pronunci- 
ation and  all ;  one  verse  of  it  being  so  full  of  true  Cockne3risms  that 
I  shall  not  apologize  for  repeating  it  here.  After  sundry  adventures 
on  the  way  to  Hampstead  Heath,  the  Singer  and  Liza 

Got  there  in  a  wyle. 
And  she  give  me  such  a  smyle 
Wen  ai  ast  cr  if  she 'd  lyke  a  Duoiky  lyde. 

A  duoiky  we 'd  apiece, 

Aar  spirets  did  increase 
As  OA  w«  goea  a  trottin*  tide  by  side. 
Wen  summun  threw  a  stone, 
'It  mine  on  the  funny  bone. 
To  kick  and  plunge  Jceroozalem  b^^aa ; 
I  *«ld  on  for  a  wyle,  then  fell  orf  and  smaahM  me  ^te, 
All  threw  goin*  up  to  'Ampstead  in  a  Wan. 

In  these  lines»  besides  the  humor  of  the  side  reference  to  the 
** moke's"  origin  in  the  holy  city,  several  other  essential  Cockney- 
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isms  are  evidenced:  the  loss  of  the  A,  and  of  the  final  g  in 
words  ending  in  ng^  also  the  interchangeability  of  v  and  ako 
the  separation  of  the  harsh  combination  of  n  and  k  when  in  con> 

tact,  such  as  in  dotUeeyt  mankeyt  still  more  curious  when  they  end  a 
word  as  in  dmnik,  A  coster  went  to  see  Irving  act  in  "  The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice."  He  came  out  early,  as  Portia  bade  Antonio  bare 
his  bosom  to  the  knife,  realistically  impressed,  but  dis;;iistec1,  and 
explaining,  "  blamed  if  he  could  stop  to  see  chuniks  er  tiesh  cut  aat 
of  a  bloke's  breast  by  the  paand." 

The  loss  of  ill  "ending  "  is  by  no  means  confined  to  'Arry  or 
to  the  English  lower  classes  in  general,  and  is  too  common  a  feature 
of  vulgar  mispronunciation  to  need  dissection  before  an  American 
audience.  The  wonder  is,  that  with  so  universal  a  negligencei  the 
letter  in  such  positions  should  have  managed  to  survive  at  alL 

But  it  is  the  unhappy  slippery  //  which  is  of  all  other  failings  that 
most  commonly  associated  with  Cockneyisms.  While  its  neglect  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  London,  it  is  true  that  in  its  misuse  the 
Cockney  is  decidedly  preeminent.  He  can  so  absolutely  disregard 
it  whenever  it  is  proper,  and  so  laboriously  lug  it  in  where  it  is 
absolutely  unnecessary  and  improper,  that  he  has  few  compeers  out- 
side  of  Middlesex  and  Surrey. 

The  Romans,  who  left  characteristics  in  England  not  retained 
elsewhere,  sudi  as  that  peculiarity  of  driving  a  horse  to  the  left, 
which  is  only  to  be  seen  in  England  and  the  city  of  Rome>  might 
have  indelibly  fixed  their  carelessness  of  aspiration  upon  the  British 
speech,  yet  from  the  fact  that  the  language  generally  has  grown  up 
full  of  aspirates,  in  spite  of  the  equally  patent  fact  that  two  thirds 
of  the  population  of  England  ignore  and  misplace  them,  they  can 
scarcely  be  credited  with  the  result. 

It  is  usual  to  poke  fun  at  poor  'Arry  on  this  account,  and  his  sen- 
sitiveness becomes  vcrv  tender  if  he  is  asked  to  deal  witli  such  try- 
intc  sentences  as.  "'0\v  the  'orses"  'oofs  'amnier  the  'ard  iron  road." 

Just  how  ancient  this  mispraclice  is  I  am  unable  to  say.  I  cannot 
think  it  to  be  much  older  than  the  drawl  of  Charles  II.  If  more 
ancient,  many  local  names,  which  oral  tradition  has  modified,  would 
have  surely  lost  the  aspirant,  not  to  speak  of  others  where  ^'s  would 
have  been  unwarrantably  added.  Of  such  are  the  bus  conductors' 
cries  daily  to  be  heard  at  the  Mansion  House,  '**Igh  *Oborn,  'Oborn, 
'Oborn,  'Igh  'Ampstead,  'Olloway,  'OUowav,'  Ammersmith," followed 
by  "  Halbert'All,  Hoxford  Street,"  and  "  'Vde  Park." 

The  English  of  Chaucer's  time  certainly  could  not  have  been  very 
weak  in  their  /r's,  and  a  country  song  of  Edward  II.'s  reign  has  a 
line  full  of  them  :  — 

The  hayward  betetb  us  harm  to  babben  of  his. 
vouvin. — MO.  3a  15 
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Later  on,  when  Lydgate  wrote  his  "  London  Lackpenny,"  his  pen- 
niless hero  recites  the  cries  at  the  street  stalls  of  the  Chepe,  of 
Candlewicky  and  of  Comhill,  *'  Hot  peascods,  hot  sheeps-feet,  fine 
felt  hats/'  and  so  forth*  without  loss  of  h\  which  in  so  precise  a 
description  would  scarce  have  failed  to  be  recorded. 

But  if  a  Cockney  is  lacking  in  his  grammatical  use  of  aspirants, 
his  sensitiveness  makes  him  so  laboriously  anxious  to  replace  their 
deficiency,  that  others  appear  in  his  remarks,  when  he  is  desirous  of 
lookin*;  well,  or  when  his  self-consciousness  has  reached  a  high  pitch, 
in  the  most  extraordinary  positions.  l  "eeling  the  weakness  to  wliich 
he  is  subject,  he  anticipates  his  failing  and  anxiously  inserts  aspi- 
rants whenever  he  can,  almost  inevitably  failing,  however,  to  place 
them  where  they  should  be,  which  is  where  custom  and  traimng 
have  taugiit  him  they  do  not  exist. 

"  You  '11  find/*  said  our  landlady  to  my  wlfc»  "  it 's  heasy  to  get 
up  the  'illt  'aviag  the  use  of  your  'usband's  harm."  Here,  and 
elsewhere,  the  unnecessary  k  is  introduced  only  where  a  stress  is 
placed  upon  the  word»  as  if  some  sense  of  its  being  a  capital  letter 
were  lingering  in  the  mind.  Thus  a  North  London  Railway  porter 
will  call  out  the  double  station  " 'Ighbry-an  1  T>nngton,"  while  he 
could  not  avoid  announcing  a  single  name  like  Ealing  as  *'  Healing," 
or  Acton  as  "Hacton." 

When  our  cat  was  restless,  our  maid  impressively  announced  her 
opinion  that  it  was  suffering  from  "  Hirritation  of  the  hears,"  and  I 
have  had  to  keep  my  countenance  when  the  cook  asked  leave  to  go, 
'*  llacross  to  her  Huncle's  to  fetch  some  Hegi^s."  Such  instances 
cuuid  be  multiplied  to  any  extent,  and  it  is  really  strange  how  easy 
it  is  for  such  solecisms  to  become  a  habit  with  any  one,  with  sufB- 
cient  practice. 

Mr.  Bardsley  relates  one  curious  instance  with  serious  conse- 
quences. A  child  was  about  to  be  baptized.  The  priest  asked  the 
mother  the  child's  name.  *'  Robert,"  was  the  reply.  Any  other 
name?"  he  inquired.  "Robert,  h'only,"  she  answered.  "Robert 
Honly,  I  baptize  thet,"  etc.,  proceeded  the  clergyman,  and  so  the 
infant  was  perforce  duly  registered. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  complete  the  subject  of  Cockney  phrase- 
olo,L;y  without  reference  to  those  semi-blasphemous  and  wholly  vul- 
gar expressions  without  which  a  Londoner's  remarks  on  any  subject 
are  seldom  completed.  The  iinivLTsal  adjective,"  as  Walter  Besant 
has  happily  termed  the  inevitable  "  bloody,"  has  been  shown  to  have 
a  mcdixval  origin  in  the  common  oath  of  "  I3y'r  lady, '  or,  as  I  think 
to  be  a  still  nearer  derivation,  the  "  God's  blood,"  or  "God's  body," 
familiar  expletives  of  mediaeval  times  contracted  to  the  familiar  and 
semi-humorous  "S'blood,"  "Odds'  bodkins,"  and  "Odds*  fish  "of 
the  Elizabethan  period. 
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The  vulgarity  of  the  modern  form  is  due  to  its  universally  com- 
mon use  or  misuse^  interlarded  as  it  b  by  every  Cockney  into  every 
remark,  suitably  or  unsuitably,  and  even,  as  I  have  heard  it,  interpo- 
lated for  the  sake  of  definite  and  precise  emphasis,  between  two  syh 
lables  of  a  word*  or  used  as  a  term  <3i  partially  htmiorous  endearment 
by  a  sh awl-enshroud cd  mother  to  an  East  End  child. 

Walking  across  Southwark  Bridge  last  year,  I  heard  behind  me 
an  elderly  workman  addressing  a  younger  instructively  upon  his 
views  of  politics:  — 

"Them,"  said  he,  pointing  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and.  the 

West  Knd  generally,  "  them  's  the  fellers  wot 's  got  all  the  

power  in  this  country.    If  I  'ad  my  way,  I 'd  put  every  

mother's  son  of  'em  under  this  river  for  a  half 'our,  and 

next  I 'd  put  every  foreigner  in  the  country  after  em,  and 

that  *ud  give  a  Englishman  a  chance." 

It  will  be  evident  that  the  use  of  the  adjective  is  by  no  means  sin- 
ister, but,  from  its  association  in  the  same  sentence  with  contrary 
ideas,  is  purely  emphatical,  and  surely  no  more  reprehensive^  even  if 
more  vulgar,  than  the  "Damn,"  derived  from  dame  or  domtnus, 
which  has  been  most  Englishmen's  pet  expletive  since  so  early  a 
date  that  in  the  trial  of  Joan  of  Arc  it  was  referred  to  as  being  char- 
acteristic of  the  English. 

In  quaint  spelling  Boonic  writes:  "In  all  the  worlde  there  is  no 
regyon  nor  conntrie  that  doth  use  more  swcarynge  then  is  used  in 
Englandc,  lor  a  chylde  that  scarse  can  speake,  a  boy,  a  gyrle,  a 
wenche,  now  a  dayes  wyl  swere  as  great  oaths  as  an  old  knave  and 
an  old  drabbe." 

I  can  scarcely  blame  the  poor  Cockney  for  his  pet  expression,  nor 
can  I  join  altogether  in  the  general  society  shudder  of  horror  over 
it  It  has  at  least  as  old  a  warrant  as  other  expletives,  and  fills  some 
gap  in  emphatical  expressions  of  which  the  Londoner  feels,  but  can- 
not otherwise  supply  the  need. 

As  with  all  other  citizens  of  all  great  cities,  the  Londoner's  dialect 
runs  to  clipping  of  words,  running  of  them  together,  and  in  these 
ways  shortening  the  flow  of  words  necessary  to  high-pressure  life. 
The  contractions  of  Holborn  into  Ho'bun,  Highbury  into  Ily'bry, 
Willesden  into  Wil'sd  n.  can  be  counterparted  by  the  marvellous 
enunciations  of  the  conductors  on  the  New  York  railroads.  The 
process  may  be  almost  as  well  studied  in  New  York  as  in  London  ; 
together  with  the  ready  adoption  of  slang  expressions  and  word 
twistings  more  or  less  apt,  A  good  example  is  given  in  Chevalier's 
"  Mrs.  'EniyAwkins,"  "De^rLiza,  d  ye-ear  Liza."  repeated  to  dis- 
traction on  recent  Bank  holidays.  Of  such  matters  the  music  hall 
is  the  chief  disseminant,  bringing  all  districts  into  contact  with  the 
same  items. 
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The  Cockney's  conservatism  is  greater  than  one  would  think. 
He  entirely  resents  any  attempts  to  dictaU  fashion  to  him,  either  in 
language  or  manners  or  dress.  He  will  wear  blue  corduroy  if  he 
likes, — it  is  the  fashion ;  and  'Arrict  shall  stick  to  white  ostrich 

feathers  and  a  purple  hat,  and  when  they  return  together  from 
'Ampstead  she  shall  wear  'Arry's  billy-cock  while  he  is  crowned 
with  hers,  hind  side  before.  And  who  shall  compel  him  to  change 
his  musical  taste,  since  he  can  only  play  the  concertina  or  the  tin 
whistle  ?  He  is  enthusiastically  musical  at  all  times,  and  to  stop 
whistling  in  a  London  workshop  is  a  hard  task  for  a  foreman.  And 
how  he  can  whistle  for  a  mate,  or  for  'Liza  when  she  has  gone  off 
in  the  dark  with  another  young  man!  That  piercing  whistle  was 
learnt  when  he  was  learning  hop-scotch  and  the  turning  of  cart- 
wheels "  on  the  pavement ;  its  shrillness  was  an  absolute  necessity 
in  order  to  be  heard  above  the  noise  of  traffic 

So,  too,  his  habits  are  not  changed  when  in  the  country,  and 
nothing  is  more  amusing  than  to  witness  him  at  the  Ryehouseorat 
Hampton  Court  in  the  p^reen  fields  with  his  lady  love, 

A  little  Cockney  boy  went  for  his  first  Sunday-school  outing. 
"  How  did  you  like  it?"  he  was  asked.  "  Werry  much,"  he  replied, 
"but  I  did  n't  get  enough  to  drink.  They  giv  mc  milk,  but  not  aat 
of  a  clean  tin.  They  squeezed  it  aat  of  a  naasty  caa;  I  seen  'em 
done  it  myself." 

'Arry  and  'Arriet  inhabit  a  vast  city,  so  tended,  that  within  the 
bounds  of  their  leisure  they  can  see  but  little  of  other  parts  of  it 
From  much  of  its  sources  of  interest  they  are  cut  off  by  distance  or 
ignorance.  Their  lives  are  spent  chiefly  in  its  sordid  and  most  unin- 
teresting portions,  where  dingy  brick  buildings  in  narrow  streets 
combine  with  the  sooty  smoke  in  shutting  out  clear  sky  and  sun. 

A  tall  tenement  house  of  New  "\'ork  or  Paris  is  less  disadvanta- 
geously  constructed,  for  its  height  atibrds  some  chance  of  free  air, 
and  the  atmosphere  is  less  poisoned,  dull,  and  damp  than  that  which 
these  poor  folks  breathe  daily.  Yet,  %vhen  young,  both  'Arry  and 
'Arrict  retain  their  spirits,  and  until  the  drink  has  taken  its  hold 
upon  them,  or  trouble  and  responsibility  of  their  early  families  have 
begun  to  weigh  them  down,  there  are  no  more  cheeiiul  inhabitants 
of  any  great  city  in  the  world. 

Bank  holiday  b  a  good  time  to  see  the  real  East  End  Cockneys 
pour  out  from  Aldgate  and  Shored  itch,  bearing  sometimes  their  pet 
birds  for  a  little  sunshine  and  fresh  air ;  or,  better  still,  the  9th  of 
November,  when  they  may  be  seen  trailing  in  thousands  westwards 
to  watch  the  Lord  Ma\'or"s  show.  I'he  criticism  of  its  details,  mim- 
icry  of  its  comj-)oncnt  parts,  chaff  of  its  footmen,  and  derision  of  its 
fuDCtiooaries,  afford  just  that  unceasing  delight  to  the  Cockney 
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crowd  which  many  hnve  in  my  hearing  wondered  at  in  so  tame  and 
somewhat  childish  a  function.  But  mix  in  the  crowd,  and  hear  the 
banter,  the  good-natured  ridicule  of  the  police,  the  practical  jokes 
played  on  them,  the  genuine  admiration  of  the  cavalrymen  keeping 
the  road  free,  the  hat  pluckings  and  tossing  to  and  fro,  the  rolling 
of  oranges,  shying  of  peel,  chucking  of  carrots,  fialse  alarms,  and 
heartless  witticisms  on  each  other,  and  you  will  agree  in  my  esti- 
mate of  good  points  of  the  Cockney  character,  which,  as  I  have 
endeavored  to  show,  peep  out  in  his  language,  and  make  virtues  out 
of  his  grammatical  lapses  and  self-consciuus  solecisms. 

Reginald  Petham  Bottom, 
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^  THE  LADY  IN  THE  WEST. 

(a  ballad.) 

There  was  a  lady  lived  in  the  West, 
Whose  age  was  scarcely  twenty. 

And  she  had  suitors  of  the  best, 
Both  lords  and  squires  plenty. 

And  she  had  suitors  of  the  best, 

Who  daily  waited  upon  her, 
But  her  father's  clerk  she  would  adott. 

Above  those  men  Of  honor. 

Her  father  unto  her  he  did  say, 

"  You  fond  and  foolish  creature, 
To  marr)'  with  your  ser\'ant  slav^ 
So  mean  of  form  and  feature. 

**  So  mean  a  portion  ahall  you  havc^ 

If  this  is  your  proceeding. 
To  marry  with  your  servant  slave, 
So  mean  of  birth  and  breeding." 

**  It  must  be  so.  it  shall  be  so, 
Although  I  have  offended, 
For  when  I  break  a  !>ulemn  vow, 

Then  let  my  life  be  ended*** 

There  beinj^  a  tabic  in  the  room, 

A  pistol  on  it  lying. 
He  instantly  all  in  rage, 

The  veiy  same  let  flying. 

All  at  his  youthful  daughter's  breast. 

Who  feU  down  dead  before  him, 
The  vcfy  last  word  she  did  eicpiress, 
"  I  must  and  will  adore  him.** 
Sung  in  Massachusetts,  before  i&xx 

Mrs.  E,  Aikn,  IV^it  NewtoHt  Mass. 
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FOLK-LORE  STUDY  AND  FOLK-LORE  SOCIETIES. 

In  a  circular  letter,  intended  to  set  forth  the  operations  of  the 
American  Folk-Lore  Society,  after  {jointing  out  that  this  Society 
was  organized  in  1888  for  the  collection  and  jniblication  of  the  folk- 
lore and  mytholo;_,^y  of  the  American  continent,  that  it  holds  annual 
meetings  at  which  reixjrts  are  received  and  papers  read,  that  its 
membership  fee  is  three  dollars  per  annum,  and  tbat  its  members 
are  entitled  to  receive  its  quarterly  organ,  the  Journal  of  American 
Folk-Lore,  the  following  statement  is  made  respecting  the  material 
which  the  Society  undertakes  to  gather  and  examine 

The  work  of  the  Society  includes  publication  and  research  in  regard  to 
the  religious  ceremonies,  ethical  conditions,  mythology,  and  oral  literature 

of  Indian  tribes ;  collection  of  the  traditions  of  stodcs  easting  in  a  rela* 

lively  primitive  state,  and  the  collation  of  these  with  correct  accounts  of 
survivals  among  civilized  tribes;  gathering  of  the  almost  wholly  unre- 
corded usages  and  beliefs  of  Central  and  South  American  races ;  the 
comparison  <rf  aboriginal  American  material  with  European  and  Asiatic 
concepti<Has,  myths,  and  customs ;  a  study  of  survivals  among  American 
negroes,  including  their  traditional  inheritance  from  Africa,  and  its  modifi- 
cation in  this  continent ;  preservation  of  the  abundant  folk-lore  of  French 
and  Spanish  rcf^ions  of  North  America ;  record  of  the  oral  traditions  of  the 
English-speaking  population,  and  description  of  communities  now  or  lately 
existing  under  isolated  conditions. 

W  hile  it  appears  to  me  iTni)Ossil)le  for  a  scientific  society,  con- 
cerned with  the  examination  of  oral  tradition,  to  make  a  separation 
between  that  of  civilized  and  uncivilized  communities,  it  is  also  true 
that  the  name  folk-lore  was  originally  invented  to  denote  the  tradi- 
tional inheritance  of  educated  Europe.  The  various  kinds  of  sur- 
vivals included  under  the  term,  when  taken  in  this  narrower  8ens<^ 
and  with  especial  reference  to  Englbh  folk-lore,  have  been  the  sub> 
ject  of  classification  in  an  article  by  the  writer,  published  in  the 
new  edition  of  Johnson's  Encyclopaedia  (New  York,  1894^  article 
**  Folk-Lore  ").  The  division  iM^posed,  which  is  to  be  accepted  as 
a  sketcli  subject  to  improvement,  is  fn^lows  (headings  only  are 
given,  the  reader  who  desires  further  information  being  referred  tO 
explanations  contained  in  the  paper  mentioned) :  — 

I.  CesToMS. 

{a)  Ceremonial  (days  of  year,  etc.). 
Worship. 

(d  Social. 

{d)  Kelatinrr  to  human  life. 
(«)  Industrial. 

(/)  Rights  and  obligations. 
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[g)  Games. 
{h)  Gesture. 
IL  Superstitions. 

(«)  Relating  to  mythic  beings. 

{b)  Timc?i  and  seasons. 
(c)  Relating  to  objects  of  nature. 
{d)  Witchcraft  and  magic. 
(#)  Divination. 
(/)  Popular  mcdif  inc. 
(  if)  Amulets  and  charms. 
{h)  i^ersonaL 
<>)  PhysidogicaL 
III.  Popular  Litkrature. 

{a)  Pnctry  m  ;mcs.  halLids.  carol*?,  sontrs). 

iff)  Prose  (sagas,  miircben,  animal  tales,  legends,  drolls,  myths,  exam^ 
ple$)i 

(c)  Minor  Elements  (rhymes,  riddles,  provexbs  and  sayings,  phrases, 
expressions^ 

In  this  schedule  no  reference  is  made  to  the  philosophic  side  of 
the  study,  or  to  the  utility  of  the  material  in  providing  means  for 
tracing  the  course  of  mental  history.  It  may  be  well  to  point  out» 
by  examples,  how  the  proper  use  of  information,  in  itself  apparently 
unimportant,  may  serve  to  elucidate  general  theory. 

Twelve  years  ago  the  writer's  attention  was  called  to  a  class  of 
amusements  before  almost  unknown  to  him,  to  tlic  singing  games, 
played  with  rhymed  words  and  accompanied  by  the  dance,  with 
which  little  girl?;  arc  still  in  the  habit  o£  amusing  their  leisure.  The 
collection  of  these  plays  gave  results  which  could  not  have  been 
anticipated.  It  appeared  that  in  virtue  of  a  tradition  dating  from 
colonial  days,  children  in  the  New  World  still  kept  up  the  songs 
which  had  been  familiar  in  the  Old  World  at  the  time  of  the  settle- 
ment, and  bad  descended  from  a  period  far  earlier;  it  was  shown 
that  in  this  respect,  as  in  others,  the  influence  of  the  English  ele- 
ment was  all-important,  foreign  importations  having  a  relatively 
small  influence  ;  it  turned  out  that  in  virtue  of  the  original  impulse, 
and  also  of  continued  intercommunication,  children  in  New  England 
and  in  Old  England  were  absolutely  ncrrt  cd  even  as  to  the  words  of 
the  rhymes  which  they  have  continued  to  dramatize.  It  was  seen, 
furthermore,  that  many  of  these  histories  or  imitations  were  not 
originally  of  childish  origin,  but  only  preserved  by  childish  con- 
servatism ;  that  they  were  the  same  love-<lances  which  six  centuries 
before  had  been  performed  by  knights  and  noble  damsels  in  the 
courts  of  western  Europe.  Beyond  this  interesting  certainty,  it 
seemed  probable  that  in  many  of  these  Infantile  sports  remained 
the  last  echoes  of  primitive  ceremonial  usage,  of  worship  and  of 
myth.  In  certain  cases  it  was  evident  that  for  many  thousand  years 
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oral  tradition  had  maintained  even  the  formulas  of  popular  games. 

The  collection  made  in  a  country  relatively  new  proved  of  value  in 
determining  the  general  theory  of  tradition  ;  it  seemed  that  these 
rhymes  were  not  confined  to  Knglish-speaking  peoples,  but  with 
shght  chanL;e  were  also  luiropean  ;  it  was  thus  clear  that  the  per- 
sistency of  oral  tradition,  under  favorable  circumstances,  is  nut  in- 
compatible  with  a  continued  diffusion  from  country  to  country,  and 
translation  from  language  to  language. 

Very  recently  Mr,  Stewart  Culin  has  brought  his  Asiatic  studies 
to  bear  on  the  same  subject  In  a  collection  of  the  games  of  Corea, 
not  yet  printed,  he  has  been  able  to  show  that  the  same  correspond- 
ence holds,  and  that  between  the  amusments  of  the  Pacific  coast 
of  Asia  and  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Europe  exists  a  close  parallelism 
This  identity  will  be  found  absolutely  inexplicable  on  any  theory  of 
spontaneous  oripnation  ;  it  will  appear  that  there  exists  a  culture 
area,  embracini;  I-.urone  and  Asia,  in  which  from  prehistoric  times 
has  proceeded  a  cuuLimud  interchange  of  ideas. 

The  illustration  is  given  to  show,  in  the  case  of  a  single  and  nar- 
row department,  a  general  principle ;  for  there  is  not  one  of  the 
sections  above  indicated  which  may  not  be  of  equal  importance  to 
philosophical  theory. 

If  in  the  field  of  English  folk-lore  the  gleaning  is  but  scanty*  and 
the  opportunity  for  the  collector  limited,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
in  the  north  French  Canada,  in  the  south  Spanish  Mexico,  oflFer 
rej^ions  where  a  rich  oral  tradition  is  still  to  be  found.  On  the  Rio 
Grande,  as  set  forth  by  Capt.  John  G.  Bourke  in  a  number  of  this 
Journal,  is  still  performed  a  miracle-play  which  will  form  the  sub- 
ject of  a  future  memoir  of  this  Society.  The  habitant  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Quebec,  in  his  language  and  customs,  offers  a  survival  of 
Old  France  still  imperfectly  examined  In  the  Southern  States  of 
the  Union  the  negro  presents  a  great  body  of  beliefs,  tales,  and 
habits,  rapidly  giving  way  to  the  culture  of  the  white  race,  to  whom 
he  is  becoming  mentally  assimilated.  The  true  character  of  the 
plantation  negro,  a  mystery  to  his  former  masters,  who  viewed  him 
only  from  the  otitsidc,  is  to  be  found  in  his  folk-lore.  The  interest- 
ing  music,  which  he  has  developed  in  his  new  home,  hitherto  imper- 
fectly recorded  and  understood,  offers  a  scries  of  problems  of  the 
utmost  inijiortance  to  the  theor}'  of  the  art,  exhibit ini;  as  it  does  the 
entire  transition  from  speech  to  son^.  Hut  cnotii^h  lias  been  said  to 
prove  the  extent  of  the  vast  field  open  to  tlie  siudcnt  of  American 
folk-lore. 

It  is  now  necessary  briefly  to  turn  to  the  other  great  division  of 
the  work  of  the  Society,  the  record  of  the  oral  tradition  of  primitive 
races. 
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Mention  has  been  made  of  the  lore  of  American  negroes ;  but  for 
its  correct  interpretation  it  is  necessary  to  turn  to  Africa.  In  con- 
sidering the  mind  of  the  African,  however,  we  enter  on  a  field  as 
obscure  as  it  is  curious.  As  is  set  forth  bv  Mr,  Chatclain,  in  the 
present  number  of  tliis  Jouruai,  Uic  greater  pan,  at  least  of  primi- 
tive Africa  is  now  in  the  condition  of  incipient  monotheism.  The 
native  mind  readily  accepts  the  proposition  that  the  world  has  been 
created  by  a  single  divine  power»  but  declines  to  suppose  that  this 
intelligence  concerns  itself  with  anything  so  paltry  and  essentially 
evil  as  the  present  society  of  man.  The  management  of  mundane 
things,  as  the  native  thinks,  is  left  to  the  care  of  the  subordinate 
spirits,  by  the  invocation  of  which  earthly  prosperity  may  be  insured. 
In  otlicr  words,  the  African  has  entered  on  a  stage  of  culture  famil- 
iar in  philosophies  of  antiquity,  and  to  be  found  also  amoni;  certain 
tribes  of  American  Indians.  Few  ethnologi.sts,  however,  will  believe 
that  such  opinion  represents  anything  but  a  recent  mental  condi- 
tion. The  really  ancient  belief  and  practice  of  the  African  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  observance  rendered  to  minor  spirits ;  when  his  cere- 
monial customs  are  adequately  recorded,  it  will  probably  be  discov- 
ered that  the  opinion,  maintained  even  to  the  present  day,  which 
assigns  to  him  nothing  better  than  a  vague  fetishism  (whatever  that 
word  may  be  taken  to  mean),  is  unfounded,  and  that  to  the  African, 
as  to  all  other  uncivilized  peoples,  belongs  a  well-defined  ritual  and 
at  least  the  elements  of  mythology.  At  present,  however,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  deficiency  of  proper  observers,  the  calendar,  cultus, 
and  imagination  of  the  primitive  African  is  a  mystery  ;  Africa 
needs  students  who  will  take  some  pains  to  fan:iliarize  themselves 
with  the  languages  as  well  as  the  country,  and  consent  to  commu- 
nicate with  natives  otherwise  than  by  means  of  the  riile; 

Turning  to  American  soil,  we  have  before  our  eyes  a  remarkable 
spectacle,  in  the  remains  of  the  IndUn  tribes,  so  rapidly  altering 
their  condition  and  conceptions.  Here,  in  the  relics  of  a  social 
state,  compared  to  which  the  oldest  Pyramid  is  a  thing  of  yesterday, 
we  perceive  a  ceremonial  system,  an  oral  literature,  by  the  aid  of 
which  we  may  obtain  some  idea  of  the  origins  from  which  developed 
the  societies  of  Egypt,  Babylonia,  Hellas,  and  Rome  An  intelligent 
consideration  of  these  American  races  gives  an  impression  of  the 
infinity  of  the  mental  universe,  in  the  same  manner  as  observation 
of  the  starry  heavens  conveys  a  sense  of  the  uiiunteness  of  ihc  pliy- 
sical  world.  Europe,  as  a  result  of  the  vicissitudes  of  its  experience, 
presents  us  with  but  few  stocks  linguistically  unconnected,  such  as 
Aryan,  Basque,  Turk,  and  Finn ;  but  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  alone  exhibits  sixty  of  such  independent  divisions.  Here, 
for  countless  millenniums,  these  separate  stocks,  each  containing  its 
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score  of  nations,  if  the  word  might  he  employed  to  denote  trihes 
with  distinct  languages,  must  have  waired  and  migrated,  waxed  and 
waned,  dwindled  to  a  few  individuals  or  totally  disappeared.  The 
admixture  of  the  traditions  of  these  races  with  those  of  the  con- 
quering whites,  the  remains  of  their  ceremonies,  subject  to  gradual 
alteration,  present  composite  survivals,  from  wliich  extensive  record 
and  careful  comparison  may  hereafter  be  able  to  infer  the  true  char- 
acter of  aboriginal  pre-Columbian  lore.  Meanwhile,  the  deficiency 
of  knowledge  is  the  more  annoying,  inasmuch  as  it  is  to  this  conti- 
nent that  we  should  look  in  order  to  obtain  a  conception  of  the 
course  which  would  be  taken  by  the  human  mind,  if  left  free  from 
the  influence  of  relatively  recent  civilization,  which  has  affected  the 
most  primitive  communities  of  other  continents. 

Considering  the  novelty  of  the  field,  and  the  convenience  of  the 
window  by  which  is  opened  so  desirable  a  glimpse  into  a  remote 
past,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  universities  and  learned 
societies  of  America  would  eagerly  have  embraced  the  opportunity, 
and  done  their  best  to  atone  for  the  ignorance  of  unenlightened 
predecessors,  to  whom  the  speech  of  the  red  man  was  a  senseless 
jargon,  and  Indian  worship  diabolical  impiety  or  degrading  mum- 
mer)'. One  would  have  thought  that  institutions  of  learning  would 
have  vied  with  one  another  in  supportinc^  inquiries  so  ap)3ropriate 
for  Americans;  in  particular,  one  migiiL  iiave  expected  irum  the 
large  body  of  teachers  occupied  with  Hellenic  and  Roman  antiquity 
at  least  a  sympathetic  interest  in  general  archaeology,  and  in  that 
branch  of  archaeology  which  deals  with  their  own  land.  On  the 
contrary,  intent  witii  the  isolation  of  their  department,  these  stu« 
dents,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  have  proved  unable  to  comprdiend 
the  relation  of  their  subject  to  archaeological  theory.  They  have 
failed  to  understand  that  the  true  scientific  spirit  must  of  necessity 
concern  itself  with  the  entirety  of  human  culture,  and  that  too  nar- 
row attention  to  the  productions  of  a  single  race  is  to  forfeit  that 
spirit.  Even  the  xslhetic  interest  which  belongs  to  the  higher 
developments  of  intelligence  must  suffer,  unless  these  be  regarded 
with  eyes  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  take  in  their  horizon.  For 
example,  Hellenic  myth  is  comprehensible  only  in  the  light  of  infor- 
mation obtainable  by  the  eacamtnation  of  the  belief  of  races  which 
still  remain  in  a  simple  state  of  culture.  "  The  Golden  Bough  "  of 
J.  G.  Frazer  has  been  useful  in  fumishmg  the  demonstration  that 
the  day  of  comparative  research  has  arrived,  in  which  every  scholar 
who  is  worthy  of  the  name  will  endeavor  to  obtain  the  broad  view 
which  was  not  possible  for  his  predecessors. 

In  no  country,  of  recent  years,  have  the  results  of  the  observation 
of  primitive  folk-lore  and  mythology  been  so  important  and  signifi- 
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cant  as  in  the  United  States.  The  study  of  the  living  tradition  of 
ZuAl,  Moki,  and  Navajo  has  contributed  material  so  unexpected, 
that  it  may  be  said  never  until  this  day  lias  the  Indian  mind  been 
really  comprehensible.  The  results  of  these  inquiries  have  alto- 
g^cther  altered  the  theory  of  primitive  ritual  and  belief;  it  maybe 
said  that  the  discussions  of  primitive  religion  contained  in  general 
works  on  the  theory  of  religion  have  ceased  to  be  of  value ;  an 
entire  reconstruction  of  the  department  will  be  necessary.  But  it 
may  also  be  affirmed  that  such  correction  is  not  yet  possible,  and 
that  from  present  information  a  true  doctrine  of  primitive  worship 
cannot  be  obtained.  These  researches,  insufficient  to  furnish  means 
for  a  history  of  the  human  heart,  are  adequate  to  show  that  such  his- 
ton,'  cannot  at  present  be  attemj^ted.  The  chief  lesson,  therefore, 
is  a  demand  for  mc)re  \\%\\\..  The  student  whose  natural  inclination 
is  to  collate  is  rcxjuired  to  collect. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  tribe  after  tribe,  lan^^uage 
after  language,  remain  almost  uninvestigated;  in  Central  America, 
the  Mayas  perhaps  retain  rites  and  conceptions  which  belonged  to 
their  fathers  before  the  advent  of  the  European ;  in  South  America^ 
a  whole  continent  lies  almost  virgin  to  the  explorer  of  primitive  men- 
tality ;  in  Africa  and  Australia,  native  ritual  and  myth  are  known  in 
great  measure  by  the  information  of  hasty  and  partially  educated 
observers. 

In  America,  while  in  the  highest  degree  commending  the  agencies 
which,  like  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  are  already  enj^aged  in  pro- 
moting the  rcconl  of  primitive  life,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
means  at  command  are  inadequate.  Competent  and  able  students 
are  passing  away,  and  younger  men  are  not  arising  to  supply  their 
places.  During  1895  the  study  of  Indian  linguistics  has  lost  in 
J.  Owen  Dorsey  a  mind  of  singular  ability  and  noble  character.  It 
is  recognized  that  no  living  American  is  capable  of  taking  up  his 
unfinished  work.  How  different  would  have  been  the  case,  how 
much  more  numerous  the  successors,  had  his  department  belonged 
to  the  field  of  classical  learning !  In  spite  of  all  explanations,  it 
cannot  hut  be  regarded  as  a  discredit  to  American  universities  that 
they  t«  Tlt  so  little  encouragement  to  the  pursuit  of  researches  con- 
nected with  American  antif|uity. 

It  is  in  the  hope  of  doing  something  in  the  way  of  atoning  for 
this  deficiency,  to  awaken  jiublic  attention  and  to  supplement  e.vist- 
isting  agencies,  that  the  American  Foik-Lore  Society  has  been 
organized  and  maintained. 

It  soon  became  apparent,  that  in  spite  of  the  urgency  o^  the  work 
to  be  done»  and  notwithstanding  the  sympathetic  interest  of  the 
press,  adequate  support  would  not  be  obtained,  unless  the  member* 
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ship  of  the  Society  could  be  increased  by  some  means  more  rapid 
and  direct  than  by  the  accession  of  individual  students.  In  the 
hope  of  awakening  a  more  general  interest,  it  was  resolved  to  under 
take  the  establishment  of  local  branches,  which  should  be  connected 
with  the  general  organization,  while  preserving  their  individual  inde- 
pendence. The  first  branch  thus  created  was  formed  at  Philadel- 
phia in  1890;  and  this  example  has  been  followed  by  the  formation 
of  brnnchcs  at  Boston,  New  York,  Montreal,  and  elsewhere.  Such 
societies  have  accomplished  a  useful  purpose  in  supporting  the  f^en- 
eral  society  and  increasin<^  its  membership;  and  it  would  no  doubt 
be  possible  to  form  a  considerable  number  of  similar  organizations 
if  persons  could  be  found  sufficiently  interested  to  give  their  time 
and  labor  to  the  purpose. 

If,  in  this  manner,  the  membership  of  the  American  Folk-Lore 
Society  could  be  trebled,  the  additional  means  so  obtained  would 
enable  it  to  accomplish  a  most  useful  work  in  promoting  anthropo- 
logical record.  The  increase  of  energy  resulting  would  give  a 
needed  stimulus  to  the  study  of  living  tradition,  and  to  all  kindred 
teinches  of  research,  not  only  in  America  but  in  all  other  conti- 
nents. Such  impulse  mii;lit  lead  to  the  preservation  of  material, 
now  on  tlic  point  of  perishin<x  forever,  and  the  securing  of  which 
will  be  a  boon  to  philosophy,  for  which  all  future  cctituries  will  be 
grateful.  In  pointins:  out  the  possible  utility  of  subordinate  societies 
in  advancing  this  important  cause,  it  is  not  intended  to  depreciate 
their  independent  usefulness,  but  to  indicate  that  by  performing  this 
function  alone  they  are  accomplishing  a  sufficient  work  to  justify 
their  existence. 

That  such  societies  should  have  a  social  as  well  as  a  scientific 
side  is  a  matter  of  course.  The  subjects  presented  for  considera- 
tion must  be  sufBciently  wide,  and  treated  in  a  manner  sufficiently 

interesting,  to  appeal  to  minds  which  have  received  no  special  train- 
ing in  this  field.  It  is  known  to  all  men  of  science  that  meetings 
of  a  rit^idly  scientific  character,  in  which  papers  are  presented,  are 
attended  only  bv  a  handful  of  persons.  A  local  folkdore  society  can- 
not be  held  to  the  same  strict  rules  wiiicli  would  be  observed  in  an 
annual  meeiiiig,  where  a  body  of  experts  may  be  expected  to  be 
present.  But  it  is  matter  of  experience,  that  the  attention  directed 
to  scientific  subjects  often  gives  the  impulse  which  may  induce 
minds  inclined  in  this  direction  to  enter  on  the  pursuit  of  a  special 
study,  and  may  at  least  make  the  community  acquainted  with  the 
existence  of  such  departments  as  archaeology  and  anthropology. 

A  local  society,  in  a  country  composed  of  so  many  elements,  has 
only  to  attend  to  the  composition  of  its  own  city,  to  find  interesting 
themes  for  research.   How  many  nationalities,  and  in  what  proper- 
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tions,  enter  into  the  life  of  the  town  P  Where  do  these  immigrants 
live,  and  in  what  manner  ?  What  were  their  habits  at  home,  and 
with  what  rapidity  do  they  become  amalgamated  witli  the  American 
body  poUtic  ?  What  is  their  distinctive  racial  character;  what  are 
their  peculiar  ideas  and  traditions?  The  German,  Irishman,  and 
French  Canadian,  the  Bohemian  and  Russian,  the  Armenian  and 
Japanese,  bring  to  our  doors  the  spectacle  of  the  whole  civilized 
and  semi-civilized  world,  with  all  its  rich  developments  of  national 
costume,  customs,  and  superstitions,  religions,  philosophies,  and 
economical  conditions;  to  study  this  extraordinary  spectacle,  to  turn 
from  the  world  of  books  to  that  of  life,  will  be  the  inclination  of  the 
observer  who  is  led  to  attend  to  the  ethnography  of  the  races  with 
which  he  is  daily  brought  into  contact. 

It  may  seem,  at  first  thought,  that  local  history  also  may  be 
brought  in  ;  but  here  care  should  be  taken.  No  doubt,  to  a  town 
about  to  erect  a  monument  in  memorial  of  a  battle  it  is  of  conse- 
quence to  know  whether  the  contest  was  fought  on  one  or  another 
side  of  a  river ;  no  doubt  the  adventures  of  early  explorers  are  inter- 
esting to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  they  first  traversed  ;  the 
branching  of  early  families  is  of  importance  to  the  clans  wBich  bear 
their  name ;  but  these  branches  of  investigation,  dealing  with  writ- 
ten memorials,  are  the  opposite  of  that  which  is  concerned  with  the 
unwritten  word ;  the  narrow  interests  of  a  territory  are  apt  to  hide 
the  wide  concerns  of  the  races  dealt  with  by  ethnology. 

It  seems  riiidu,  too,  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  making  any 
local  society  in  fact  as  in  name  a  branch  of  the  general  one.  There 
may  be  a  temptation  to  obliterate  this  connection  and  to  create  a  body 
in  which  there  is  no  such  close  connection,  and  which  can  therefore 
disjiensc  with  the  obligations  of  membership  in  the  larger  organiza- 
tion i  but  it  is  obvious  that  such  omission  wkil  be  likely  to  make  the 
lesser  society  simply  a  social  club,  existing  only  for  amusement,  and 
productive  of  little  genuine  service.  Every  local  society  should  at 
least  have  a  considerable  list  of  members  in  the  American  Folk-Lore 
Society,  and  its  members  should  take  and  read  the  Journal  in  which 
the  proceedings  of  their  own  Branch  will  be  recorded,  and  which  will 
give  them  some  sense  of  the  scope  of  the  studies  which  they  under- 
take to  pursue. 

Meetings  will  usually  be  held  monthly,  and  in  j^rivate  houses. 
Too  much  must  not  be  attempted  ;  but  it  would  seem  that  there  can 
be  few  large  places  in  which  at  least  four  such  meetings  might  not 
be  iield  in  a  winter. 

A  pamphlet  containing  the  rules  of  the  various  existing  Folk- Lore 
Societies,  together  with  those  of  the  American  Folk-Lore  Society, 
its  act  of  incorporation,  and  a  partial  list  of  papers  printed  in  the 
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Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  will  be  furnbhed  on  application  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  American  Folk-Lore  Society. 

For  conveniencei  the  by-laws  of  one  of  the  Branches  are  here 
printed :  — 

Article  I. — Name,    ilib  organizaiion  shall  be  known  as  "THt  i^^LvitR- 

ICAM  FOLK-LORB  SOCIBTY,  >—  BRAMCH." 

Article  11. —  Objeds,  The  purposes  of  this  Branch  shall  be»  to  pro- 
mote the  collection  of  American  and  other  folk  lore ;  to  cultivate  social 

intercourse  between  persons  interested  in  the  subject :  and  in  general  to 
further,  by  every  suitable  means,  the  objects  and  purposes  of  The  Amer- 
lean  Folk-Lore  Society. 

Article  III.  —  Membership.  This  Branch  shall  consist  of  members 
who  shall  also  be  members  of  The  American  Folk-Lore  Society,  residing 
in  or  near  Boston,  and  of  Associate  Members  belonging  to  the  families  of 
members.  The  ntmiber  o!  members  and  associates  shall  be  limited  to  two 

hundred. 

Artici.e  IV.  ^ — Officers.  The  officers  shall  be,  President;  Two  Vice- 
rrcsidcnts  :  Secretary;  Treasurer;  Advisory  Coniinittee,  consisting  of  six 
members,  four  of  whom  shall  be  women,  who  shall,  together  with  the  offi- 
cers already  named,  constitute  the  Council. 

These  officers  shall  be  elected  at  an  Annual  Meeting  held  on  the  third 
Friday  in  April,  and  shall  serve  for  one  year,  or  until  their  successors  are 
chosen. 

At  the  March  meeting  shall  be  appointed  a  Nominating  Committee  of 
three  members,  who  shall,  before  the  April  meeting,  have  prepared,  in  the 
form  of  a  printed  ballot,  a*  list  of  officers  to  be  voted  on  at  that  meeting. 
Any  member  of  the  Branch  may  send  in  nominations ;  if,  for  any  office, 
five  nominations  are  received  for  any  one  name,  the  name  of  the  person  so 
nominated  shall  be  placed  on  the  printed  ballot,  in  addition  to  the  name 
proposed  by  the  Committee. 

Article  V.  —  Duties.  The  President,  or,  in  his  absence,  one  of  the 
Vice-Presidents,  shall  preside  at  meetings  of  the  Branch,  and  also  at  those 
of  the  Council. 

The  Secretary  shall  keep  the  minutes  of  all  meetings,  both  of  the  Branch 

and  of  the  Council ;  shall  send  out  proper  notices  of  n.  (  tings;  shall  have 
charge  of  the  recorcis  of  the  Society;  shall  furnish  to  the  .Secretary  of  the 
General  Society  a  monthly  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  I'rancb,  and 
shall  communicate  such  report  to  the  other  Branches  of  the  Society. 

The  Treasurer  shall  collect  assessments,  have  charge  of  all  moneys 
received  for  the  benefit  of  the  Branch,  and  pay  such  bills  as  are  approved 
by  the  Council 

The  Advisory  Committee  shall  arrange  the  places  of  meetings.  The 
Council  shall  hold  a  meeting  at  least  a  week  previous  to  each  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Branch  ;  shall  have  charge  of  all  affairs  of  the  Branch, 
including  the  election  of  members;  and  shall  determine  the  programme 
for  all  meetings.  The  Council  shall  also  have  power  to  fill  vacancies  in 
its  body. 
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An  Auditor  shall  be  appointed  at  the  meeting  preceding  the  Anniu] 

^Tcctiii;;,  whose  dutv  sluill  be  to  examine  the  books  and  accountS  of  the 
Branch,  and  report  thereon  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 

Article  VI.  —  Adrntssion  of  Members.  Every  candidate  for  member- 
ship shall  be  proposed  in  writing  by  some  member  of  the  Branch,  and  each 
nommation  shall  state  the  residence  and  qualifications  of  the  candidate ; 
such  nomination  shall  be  reported  to  the  Council  for  approvaL  A  ncga^ 
tive  vote  of  two  Councillors  shall  exclude  a  candidate. 

Article  VII,  —  Dues.  The  Ilranch  may,  by  a  vote  of  two  tliirds  of  the 
members  present  at  any  annual  meetin.L^.  levy  nn  assessment  of  not  exceed- 
ing dollars  per  year  for  each  member  tor  the  Ui>es  of  the  local  Society. 

Members  paying  ten  dollars  annually  into  the  treasury  of  The  American 
Folk-Lore  Society  shall  be  exempt  from  all  dues  in  this  Branch. 

Article  VIII.  —  MteHngs.  Meetings  of  this  Branch  shall  be  hdd 
monthly,  from  November  to  May,  on  the  third  Friday  of  each  montli. 

Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  Council  at  such  other  times  as 
they  may  determine.  The  date  of  any  meeting,  however,  may  be  changed 
by  a  vote  of  the  Council  on  a  written  recommendation  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  two  Councillors. 

Article  IX.  —  Quorum.  Fifteen  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
of  the  Branch,  and  five  Councillors  a  quorum  of  the  Council. 

Article  X. — Atn<'uJnu-nts.  Amendments  to  these  By-laws  may  be 
made  at  any  regular  meeting,  by  a  majority  \  ote  of  members  present  and 
voting.  Such  proposed  amendment,  however,  sliall  have  been  sent  in  writ- 
ing to  each  member,  and  shall  lie  on  the  table  for  at  least  one  month  prior 
to  action. 

The  following  jiartial  list  of  papers  which  have  been  presented  at 
meetings  of  Branches  of  the  American  I'olk-Lorc  Society  is  given, 
in  order  to  exhibit  the  variety  of  topics  which  may  come  up  for  con- 
sideration before  local  societies  :  — 

"  Evidences  of  Ancient  Serpent-Worship  in  America."  F.  W. 
Putnam. 

*'  Omaha  Ceremonial  Pipes :  their  Symbolism  and  Use.*'  Auce 
C.  Fletcher. 

"  Customs  and  Tales  of  the  Central  Eskimo."    F.  Boas. 
"The  Use  of  the  Phonograph  in  the  Study  of  the  Folk-Lore  of 
American  Indians."    J,  Walter  Fkwkf.s. 

"  The  Snake  Dance  of  the  Hopi  (or  Moki)  Indians  in  Arizona." 

J.  W.M.Tl  R    h'l  WKES, 

"The  Common  Names  of  American  I'lants."   Fanny  D.  Bergen. 
"A  .Movicrn  Oracle  and  its  Revelations."    H.  Carhin<;ton  Bolton. 
"The  Literary  Games  of  the  Chinese."    Siewakt  Culin. 
'*  The  Character  of  the  Chinese  in  America."   Mary  Chapman. 
«  Buddhist  Fables.**   C.  J.  Lanman. 

**  Chiefs  and  Chief-Making  among  the  Wabanakl*'  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Brown. 
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"  Negro  Sorcery."  Mary  A.  Owen. 

"The  Fortugaese  Element  in  New  England."  Henry  R.  Lang. 
'*Tbe  Italian  Theatre  in  Boston." 

"  Human  Physiognomy  and  Physical  Characteristics  in  FoIk^Lore." 
A.  F.  Chamberlain. 

"Negro  Music."    Charles  L.  Edwards. 
"  The  Folk-Snng^s  of  American  Negroes."    F.  D.  Ranks. 
"Myths  of  Algonkin  Blackfcet."    Gforge  liiRD  Grinxkll. 
"  I'arly  Folk-Lore  Memories  irora  a  Farm  in  Pennsylvania, "  D. 
G.  Brintox. 

"  Folk-Songs  of  the  Civil  War."    Alfred  M.  Williams. 

**  Babylonian  Version  of  the  Creation."   David  G.  Lyon. 

"  Epitaphal  Inscriptions."   D.  G.  Penhallow, 

"  Hawaiian  Folk-Lore."   George  P.  Bradley. 

"  Development  of  the  Story  of  GeUert,  the  Hound  of  Llewellyn 
the  Great."    Euwakd  Foster. 

"The  Kickapoo  Indians  in  Nebraska."    Mary  A.  Owen. 

"The  Fall  of  Hochelaga."    Horatio  Hale. 

"The  Shinto  Religion  of  Japan  "    N.  Kishimoto. 

"Marriage  Cii>t()ms  and  Love  i'octry  in  Japan."    N.  KislUMOTO, 

"Old  English  Dallads."    F.  T  C  mild. 

"The  Dispersion  of  ro]Jular  i  alcs."    John  Fiske. 

"  Bantu  Folk-Lore.'*   Heli  Chatelain. 

"  The  Mistletoe  in  Folk-Lore."   Henry  Mott. 

"  Old  Time  Marriage  Customs  in  New  England."  Alice  Morse 
Earle. 

"  New  England  Witch  Stories."    George  Lyman  Kittredge. 
"  New  England  I'unerals."    Pamela  M.  Cole.  " 
"  Gypsies  in  the  United  States."    F.  S.  Arnold. 

"  Russian  Folk-Snngs."    Isabel  Hapgood. 
"The  Holy  Grail. '    W.  W.  Newell. 
"Cinderella."    Henry  Woon. 

"The  Folk-Lorc  and  Superstitions  of  Modern  Iceland,"  Sigridr 
Magnusson. 

In  conclusion,  may  be  cited  the  titles  of  certain  articles  which, 
during  the  last  live  years»  have  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Amer- 
ican Folk-Lore :  — 

"The  Endemoniadas  of  Queretaro."    H.  C.  Lea  (1890.) 

•'Chinese  Secret  Societies  in  the  United  States."    S.  CuLIN. 

"  Cherokee  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine."    J.  Moonev. 

"The  Gentile  System  of  the  Navnjo  Indinns."    W.  Matthkw.s. 

"  The  Gentile  System  of  Organization  of  the  Apaches  of  Arizona." 

J.  G.  1^1  >l'KKE. 

"Gentile  System  of  the  Siletz  Tribes."   J.  Owen  Dorsey. 
VOL.  vin. — MO.  3a  16 
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"  Apache  Myth  ology."    J.  G.  Boukkk. 

"  Popular  Anicri can  Plant-Name.s."    Mrs.  F.  D*  Bergen. 

"Folk-Lore  of  the  I^oncs."    D.  (i.  Brixton.  * 

"The  Natural  History  of  Folk-Lore."    O.  T.  Mason  (1891). 

*' Hi-a-wat-ha,"    \V.  M.  Beaucuamp, 

**  Topics  for  the  Collection  ol  Folk-Lore*'  Mrs.  F.  D.  Bergen 
and  W.  W.  Newell. 
**  Dissemination  of  Tales  among  Natives  of  North  America.'*  F. 

Boas. 

"  The  Indian  Messiah."    Alice  C.  Fletcher. 
"  Account  of  Northern  Cheyennes  concerning  the  Messiah  Super- 
stition."   G.  li.  Grinneli.. 

"  Nat-Worship  among  the  rnirmcsc."    L.  Vossion. 

"Street  G  imcs  of  Boys  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y  "    S.  Culin, 

*•  The  rortu-ucse  Klement  in  New  iMigland."    H.  R.  Lang  (1892). 

"  A  Zuni  l  ale  of  the  Under-Worlil."    F.  H.  Gushing. 

"  Folk-Custom  and  Folk-Belief  in  North  Carolina."   N.  C.  HoiE. 

"Arkansas  Folk-Lore."   O.  Thaket. 

"  Reminiscences  of  Pennsylvania  Folk-Lore."   D.  G.  Brinton. 
'*The  Ceremonial  Circuit  in  Northeastern  Arizona."    J.  W. 

"  Ilaethuska  Society  of  the  Omaha  Tribe."    Alice  C.  Flbtcheil 

"Tusayan  Initiation  Ceremony  "    J.  W.  Ffavkts. 

"Doctrine  of  Souls  amoni:  the  Chinook  Indians."    F.  Boas. 

"The  Miracle  Play  of  the  Rio  Grande."    J.  G.  BoURKS, 

"Seottish  Myths  from  Ontario."    C.  A.  Fraser. 

"  Pawnee  Mythology."    G.  B.  Grinnell. 

"  Items  of  Aino  Folk-Lore."    John  Batchelor  (1894). 

"African  Races."   H.  Chatelain. 

"  Retrospect  of  the  Folk-Lore  of  the  Columbian  Exposition."  S. 
Culin. 

"  Songs  of  Sequence  of  the  Nav'ajos."    W.  Matthews. 
"  Notes  on  the  Mountain  Whites  of  the  Allegbanies."   J.  Hamp- 
den Porter. 

"Theories  of  Diffusion  of  Folk-Tales."  W.  \V.  Neweli.  (1895). 
"  Bnrial  and  Holiday  Customs  o£  the  Irish  I'easantry."    F.  D. 

Bek  .1 

"  The  Folk-Foods  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  and  of  Northern 
Mexico."    J.  G.  Bourke. 

"The  Interpretation  of  FoIk-Lore."   J.  W.  Powell. 

"The  Iroquoian  Concept  of  the  Soul."  J.  N.  R  Hewitt. 

"What  do  Indians  mean  to  do  when  they  sing»  and  how  £ur  do 
they  succeed  ? "  J.  C.  Fillmore. 

W.  m  NeweU. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FOLK-LORE  SOCIETY, 

VOL.  III. 

BAHAMA  SONGS  AND  STORIES. 

The  third  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Folk-Lore 
Society,  to  be  published  about  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  this 
number  of  the  Journal,  is  entitled  "  Bahama  Songs  and  Stories,  a 
contribution  to  Foik-Lorc  bv  Charles  L.  Edwards,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 
of  liiology  in  the  University  of  Cincinnati."  (With  Introduction, 
Ap{)cndLx,  and  Notes;  Music,  and  six  Illustrations.  Pp.  III.) 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  and  Xcw  York,  1895. 

Of  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  liaiuimas  it  is  likely  that 
the  majority  of  the  readers  of  this  Journal  have  a  very  indefinite 
conception.  These  include  over  three  thousand  islands,  mostly  of 
small  extent ;  separated  by  small  distances,  they  present  an  appear- 
ance nearly  uniform,  having  the  aspect  of  low  sand-bars,  relieved  by 
the  deep  green  of  the  vegetation.  There  is  a  main  island,  between 
which  and  its  surrounding  '*cays"  lies  a  generally  navigable  chan- 
nel, affording  an  excellent  roadstead.  The  white  population  is  in 
part  descended  from  families  of  American  loyalists,  who  here  took 
refuj^e  in  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  while  in  other  cases  the  colo- 
nists emigrated  directly  from  Great  Britain.  These  settlers  have 
grown  in  number  by  natural  increase,  and  the  result  is  a  number 
of  communities  closely  related  by  intermarriage.  At  present  there 
is  nearly  a  numerical  e(|uality  bi  twecn  the  white  and  colored  popu- 
lation ;  but  the  excess  of  negroes  is  annually  increasing.  The  writer 
remarks  that  an  idea  of  the  appearance  of  a  town  on  one  of  the  "  out 
islands*'  can  be  obtained  by  imagining  a  seacoast  town  in  North 
Carolina  transported  to  a  small  coral  island. 

The  majority  of  the  negroes  are  descended  from  imported  Afri- 
cans, and  there  are  individuals  who  declare  themselves  to  have  been 
bom  on  that  continent. 

Piety  is  predominant,  and  the  social  life  centres  in  the  church. 
The  colored  people,  who  are  partially  educated,  are  unusually  inde- 
pendent, and  a  remarkable  degree  of  race  equality  prevails,  churches 
and  schoob  being  occupied  in  common. 

Folk-tales  are  popular  among  the  children,  and  are  indeed  pre- 
served chiefly  by  their  agency.  "After  the  short  twilight,"  the 
little  "Conchs"  (native  Bahamans)  lie  on  the  floor  of  the  hut  and 
listen  to  one  of  the  group  "talk  old  stories."  Professor  Edwards 
remarks  that  the  isolation  of  the  *'  out "  islands  from  foreign  influ- 
ences and  amusements  have  given  good  conditions  for  the  devel> 
opment  of  a  peculiar  folk-lore.   The  animal  tales  are  generally  of 
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African  origin,  the  fairy  stories  European ;  in  some  cases  the  latter 
have  been  metamorphosed  into  the  character  of  the  former,  as  when 
Jack  the  Giant-Killer  has  become  "B*  Jack  and  the  Snake."  In 
like  manner,  the  speech  is  an  admixture  of  negro  dialect,  "  Conch  " 
slang,  and  correct  luiglish.  As  an  example  may  here  be  cited  a 
paragraph  from  the  talc  of  "  B'  Rabby  and  IV  Tar-Baby ;  **  a  version 
belonging  to  the  Southern  States  is  well-known  through  the  stories 
of  Uncle  Remus. 

In  this  tale  the  animals,  wishinj:^  to  di«j  a  well,  ask  the  aid  of 
BrothLT  Rabbit  ,  when  the  latter  declines,  they  refuse  to  let  him 
have  water.  Rabbit,  however,  deceives  the  animals  who  are  suc- 
cessively appointed  guardians  of  the  well,  challenging  them  to  trials 
of  strength  or  skill,  under  cover  of  which  he  fills  his  bucket  The 
elephant  undertakes  to  catch  the  intruder ;  he  makes  a  "  tar-baby  " 
(apparently  in  the  shape  of  a  pretty  girl) ;  Rabbit  is  enamored  of 
the  supposed  maiden. 

]>ey  gone;  hall  on  'em  in  de  pine  yard.  Day  make  one  big  tar-baby. 
Dey  stick  *im  up  to  de  vwell.   B'  Rabby  come.   'K  say,  "  Hun !  dcy  leave 

my  dear  home  to  min'  de  vwell  to-day."  P.'  Rabby  say,  "C'ime,  my  dear, 
le'  nic  kiss  you!"  Soon  as  *e  kiss  'er  *e  lip  stick  fas'.  B'  Rabby  say, 
"  Min'  you  better  le*  go ; "  'e  say,  **  Vou  see  dis  biggy,  biggy  han'  here ;  '* 
'e  say,  "  'f  I  slap  you  wid  dat  I  kill  you.'*  Now  vw'en  B'  Rabby  fire,  so^  'e 
han'  stick.  B'  Rabby  say,  Min'  you  better  le'  go  me ;  '*  'e  say,  "  You  see 
dis  bigg;y,  biggy  han'  here ;  'f  I  slap  you  wid  dat  I  kill  you."  Soon  as  B* 
Rabby  slap  wid  de  hudder  han',  so,  'e  stick.  B'  Rabby  say,  '*  You  see  dis 
biggy,  biggy  foot  here :  my  pn  srty,  'f  I  kick  anybody  wid  my  biggA%  bi^rsiy 
foot  I  kill  'em."  Soon  as  *e  tire  his  foot.  so.  it  stiLk.  B'  Rabby  s.i\',  "Miii" 
you  better  le'  go  me."  Good !  soon  as  c  lire  his  foot,  so^  it  stick.  Now 
B*  Rabby  jus*  vwas  hangin' ;  hangin'  on  de  Tar-baby. 

The  most  interesting;  feature  of  this  volnmc  will  generally  be  con- 
sidered to  consist  in  its  collection  of  son;;s,  of  which  forty  are  given, 
with  words  and  music.  Of  these  melodies  many  are  exceedinii^ly 
beautiful,  and  will  be  found  a  welcome  addition  to  the  limited 
printed  stock  of  genuine  negro  songs ;  cither  directly  or  in  the 
guise  of  adaptations  they  are  likely  to  attain  popularity,  and  this 
feature  alone  would  make  the  work  creditable  both  to  the  collector 
and  to  the  Society  which  issues  the  publication.  In  addition  to 
these  piecesi  a  number  of  short  melodies  are  noted  in  connection 
with  the  songs  to  which  they  belong. 

The  interest  attaching  to  negro  music  depends  partly  on  its 
melodic  character,  partly  on  the  problem  of  its  derivation.  Up  to 
the  present  time,  sufficient  record  has  not  been  made  to  pronounce 
on  either  of  these  questions.  W  ben  the  genuine  ncL^ro  music  of 
America  is  properly  collected,  it  will  Ik  found  that  it  is  to  a  certain 
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degree  spontaneous,  arising  out  of  the  strong  religious  emotion,  or 
other  feeling,  which  gives  birth  to  the  expression  ;  every  gradation 
will  be  seen  to  exist,  from  simple  speech  onwards,  and  the  whole 
process  of  the  growth  of  poetry  and  of  melody  will  be  illustrated  in 
negro  folk^ng.  The  denial  of  such  spontaneity  rests  on  ignorance. 
It  does  not  of  course  follow  that  the  basis  of  the  musical  ideas  is 
absolutely  independent  of  the  European  music  with  which  negroes 
have  been  brou-ht  in  contaet.  It  may  very  well  be  that  it  is  this 
music  which  has  given  birth  to  a  reproduction  in  the  negro  mind. 
It  is,  however,  also  quite  possil)Ie  that  this  i)roccss  began  in  West 
Africa,  where  for  centuries  the  negro  has  been  in  contact  with 
Eurojiean  thoiii;ht.  To  pronounce  an  opinion,  with  present  iiilor- 
raatiou  would  be  to  attempt  the  manutacturc  of  bricks  without  straw. 

With  respect  to  an  interesting  custom  Professor  Edwards  re> 
marks :  — 

The  strangest  of  all  their  customs  is  the  service  of  song  held  on  the 
night  when  some  friend  is  supposed  to  be  dying.  If  the  patient  does  not 
die,  they  come  again  the  next  night,  and  between  the  disease  and  the 
hymns  the  poor  negro  is  |Hretty  sure  to  succumb.   The  singers,  men, 

women,  and  children  of  all  ages,  sit  about  on  the  floor  of  the  larger  room 
of  the  hut  and  stand  outside  at  the  doors  and  windows,  while  the  invalid 
lies  Ujioti  tiic  lloor  in  the  smaller  room.  Long  into  the  night  they  sing, 
their  most  mournful  iiyuius  and  "antJiems,"  and  only  in  the  Hglit  of  dawn 
do  those  who  are  left  as  chief  mourners  silently  disperse.  The  "  anthem  " 
No.  I  (given  below)  is  the  most  often  repeated,  and,  with  all  the  sad  intonar 
tion  accented  by  tense  emotion  of  the  singers,  it  sounds  in  the  distance  as 
though  it  might  well  be  the  death  triumph  of  some  old  African  chief ! 
Each  one  of  the  dusky  group,  as  if  by  intuition,  takes  some  part  in  the 
melody,  and  the  blending  of  all  tone-colors  in  the  soprano,  iciior,  alto,  and 
bass,  without  reference  to  the  fixed  laws  of  harmony,  makes  such  peculiarly 
touching  music  as  I  have  never  lieard  elsewhere.  As  this  song  of  consola- 
tion accompwiies  the  sighs  of  the  dying  one,  it  seems  to  be  taken  up  by 
the  mournful  rustle  of  the  palms,  and  to  be  lost  only  In  the  undertone  of 
murmur  from  the  distant  coral  reef.   It  is  all  weird  and  intensely  sad. 

On  the  following  page  is  cited  the  song  employed  in  this  service 
held  over  the  dead : — 
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I  LOOKED  0'£R  YANDER. 


I  I  Idcikc'i  (.Vr  van- (1<  r ;  uli.-it    T    sec' P<  tiitlxxl- y  *s  dy  •  ing  cv  - 'ry  day.  ( 


bee  bright  an  -  gels  stand-  ing  derc  ibomebod-  y 's  dy  •  ing  ev  -  'ry  day. ) 


CROR178. 


N  1 

 n, — ^ — _  - 

^  J  /-I 

£v  -  'ry   day,   pas  -sin'   a  -  vay ;  Somebod-y 's   dy  -  ing   ev  -  'ry  day. 


I  looked  o'er  j  amlcr;  what  I  Ree? 

Somebody 's  dying  ev'iy  day. 
See  bright  angeU  standing  dcrc, 

Somebody 'b  dying  cv'ry  day.  Cho. 

HeU  is  deep,  an'  dark  as  'spair. 

Somebody's  dying  ev'ry  day. 
Stop,  O  sinne*  don'  go  dere, 

Somebody 's  dying  ev'ry  day.   Cho.  ^ 

Satin  farted  *  'is  ball  at  me, 

Somebody's  dyinj^  ev'ry  day. 
'Is  ball  had  missed  an'  dropped  in  hell, 
iSomebody 's  dying  ev'ry  day.  Cue. 

I  looked  on  mi  ban's ;  nii  han's  looked  new, 

Somebody 's  dying  ev'ry  day. 
I  looked  on  mi  feet ;  mi  feet  looked  new. 

Somebody's  dying  ev*rj'  d;iy.  Cho^ 

*  Fired,  threw. 

The  price  of  the  volume,  to  members  of  the  Society  and  libraries, 
is  $1.<X>  \  to  other  persons,  ^3.50. 
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The  Aims  of  Anthropot.ocy.  —  From  the  Presidential  Address  of  Dr. 
D.  (i.  lirinton,  delivered  before  the  Americnn  Association  tor  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  August  29,  we  extract  the  following  paragraphs  :  — 

"  Arciueotdgyy  however,  is,  after  all,  a  dealing  with  dry  bones,  a  series  of 
inferences  from  inanimate  objects.  The  color  and  the  warmth  of  life,  It 
never  has.  How  can  we  divine  the  real  meaning  of  the  fragments  and 
ruins,  the  forgotten  symbols  and  the  perished  gods,  it  shows  us  ? 

"The  means  has  been  found;  and  this,  through  a  discovery  little  less 
than  marvellous,  the  most  pregnant  of  all  that  anthropology  has  yet  offered, 
not  yet  appreciated  even  by  the  learned.  This  discovery  is  that  of  the 
psychical  unity  1^  man,  the  parallelism  of  hb  development  everjrwhere  and 
in  all  time ;  nay,  more,  the  ntg^  absolute  uniformity  of  his  thoughts  and 
actions,  his  aims  and  methods,  when  in  the  same  degree  of  development, 
no  matter  where  he  is,  or  in  what  epoch  living.  Scarcely  anything  but  his 
geographical  environment,  using  that  term  in  its  larger  sense,  seems  to 
modify  the  monotonous  sameness  of  liis  creations. 

"  I  shall  refer  more  tlian  once  to  this  discovery ;  for  its  full  recognition 
Is  the  corner-stone  of  true  anthropology.  In  this  connection  I  refer  to  it 
for  its  application  to  archeology.  It  teaches  us  this,  that  when  we  find  a 
living  nation  of  low  culture,  we  arc  safe  in  taking  its  modes  of  thought  and 
feeling  as  analogous  to  those  of  extinct  tril>es  whose  remains  show  Uiem  to 
have  been  in  ahout  the  same  stage  of  culture. 

"This  emphasi/es  the  importance  of  a  prolon_::^cd  and  profound  investi- 
gation of  tlie  few  savage  tribes  who  slill  exist ;  for  although  none  of  them 
is  as  rude  or  as  brute-like  as  primitive  man,  they  stand  nearest  his  condi- 
tion, and,  moreover,  so  rapid  is  the  extension  of  culture  that  probably  not 
one  of  them  will  remain  untouched  by.  Its  presence  another  score  of  years. 

"Another  discovery,  also  very  recent,  has  enabled  us  to  throw  light  on 
the  prehistiiric  or  forgotten  past.  We  have  found  that  mtich  of  it,  thoui^ht  to 
be  long  since  dead,  is  still  alive  and  in  our  midst,  under  forms  easily  enough 
recognized  when  our  attention  is  called  to  them.  This  branch  of  anthro- 
pology is  known  as  Folk-lore.  It  investigates  the  stories,  the  superstitions, 
the  beliefs  and  customs,  which  prevail  among  the  unlettered,  the  isolated, 
and  the  young ;  for  these  are  nothing  else  than  survivals  of  the  mythol« 
Ogies,  the  legal  usages,  and  sacred  rites  of  earlier  generations.  It  is  sur- 
prisinf^  to  olx'^crv  c  how  much  of  the  past  we  have  been  able  to  reconstruct 
from  this  humble  and  lon<i-nc;:]ccte(l  material. 

*'  This  gleaning  and  gathering,  this  collecting  and  storing  of  facts  about 
man  from  all  quarters  of  the  world  and  all  epochs  of  his  existence,  is  the 
first  and  indispensable  aim  of  anthropologic  sciente.  It  is  pressing  and 
urgent,  beyond  all  other  aims,  at  this  period  of  its  existence  as  a  science ; 
for  here  more  than  elsewhere  we  feel  the  force  of  the  Hippocratic  warning, 
that  the  time  is  short  and  the  o]i])ortimitv  lleetlng.  Every  day  there  perish 
priceless  relics  of  the  past ;  every  year  the  languages,  the  habits,  and  the 
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modes  of  thought  of  the  surviving  tribes,  which  represent  the  earlier  con- 
dition of  the  wbole  species,  are  increasitigly  transformed  and  lost  through 
the  extension  of  civilization.  It  devolves  on  the  scholars  of  this  genera- 
tion to  be  up  and  doing  in  these  fields  of  research,  for  tl  osc  of  the  next 

will  find  many  a  chance  lost  forever,  of  which  we  cnn  :n  ail  oi!is(_lves. 

"We  have  no  ri'^lit.  indeed,  to  assume  that  there  is  aiu thing  universal 
in  humanity  until  we  have  proved  it.  Hut  llii^  hai.  been  done.  Us  di  inon- 
stration  is  the  last  and  «;reatcst  triumph  of  ethnology ;  and  it  is  so  complete 
as  to  be  bewildering.  It  has  been  brought  about  by  the  careful  study  of 
what  are  called  *  ethnographic  parallels,'  that  is,  similarities  or  identities 
of  laws,  games,  customs,  myths,  arts,  etc.,  in  primitive  tribes  located  £eu: 
asunder  on  the  earth's  surface.  Able  sludcnls.  snch  as  Bastian,  Andree, 
Post,  Steinmctz,  and  otliers.  ha\e  collected  .s(j  many  of  these  pnra!!els, 
often  of  seemingly  the  mobL  artihcial  and  capricious  character,  extending 
into  snch  nUnute  and  apparently  accidental  details,  from  tribes  almost  anti- 
podal to  each  other  on  the  globe,  that  Dr.  Post  does  not  hesitate  to  say : 
'  Such  results  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  psychical  faculties  of  the 
individual,  as  soon  as  they  rf  '1  outward  e.xprcssion,  fall  under  the  control 
of  natural  laws  as  fixed  as  those  of  inori^anic  nature.' 

".As  tile  endless  variety  of  arts  and  events  in  the  culture  history  of  dif- 
ferent tribes  in  dilTerent  places,  or  of  tlie  same  tribe  at  diUcreni  epochj;, 
illustrates  the  variables  in  anthropologic  science,  so  these  independent 
parallelisms  prove  beyond  cavil  the  one  and  unvarying  psychical  nature  of 
man,  guided  by  the  same  reason,  swept  by  the  same  storms  of  passion 
and  emotion,  directed  by  the  same  will  townrd  the  same  goals,  availing 
itself  of  the  ^aine  means  when  they  arc  within  reach,  finding  its  pleasures 
in  the  same  actions,  lulling  its  fears  with  the  same  sedatives. 

'*The  anthropologist  of  to-day  who,  like  a  late  distinguished  scholar 
among  ourselves,  would  claim  that  because  the  rather  complex  social  sys* 
tcm  of  the  Iroquois  had  a  close  parallel  among  the  Munda  tribes  of  the 
Punjab^  therefore  the  ancestors  of  each  must  have  r  le  from  a  common 
culture  centre  ;  or  who,  like  nn  eminent  living  English  t  thno!o;^ist,  sees  a 
proof  of  Asiatic  relations  in  American  culture,  because  the  A/tec  i;.uue  of 
palolii  is  like  the  East  Indian  game  of  parchcsi,  —  such  an  ethnologist,  I 
say,  may  have  contributed  ably  to  his  science  in  the  past,  but  he  does  not 
know  where  it  stands  to-day.  Its  true  position  on  this  crucial  question  is 
thus  tersely  and  admirably  stated  by  Dr.  Steinmetz:  *  The  various  customs, 
institutions,  thought,  etc.,  of  dilTerent  peoples  are  to  be  rep^nrded  either  as 
Uie  expressions  of  the  diflerent  stadia  of  culture  of  our  common  humanity, 
or  as  ditterent  reactions  of  that  common  humanity  under  varying  condi- 
tions and  circumstances.  The  one  does  not  exclude  the  other-  Therefore 
the  concordance  of  two  peoples  in  a  custom,  etc,  should  be  explained  by 
borrowing  or  by  derivation  from  a  common  source,  only  when  there  are 
special,  known,  and  controlling  reasons  indicating  this;  and  when  these 
are  absent,  the  exjilanaticjn  should  be  either  because  the  two  peoples  are 
on  tiie  .same  jilane  of  (ailture,  or  becau.se  their  surroundings  are  similar.' 
This  is  true  not  only  of  the  articles  intended  (or  use,  to  supply  the 
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necessities  of  existence,  as  weapons  and  huts  and  boftts — we  might  antici- 
pate that  they  would  be  something  similar,  else  they  would  not  serve  the 
purpose  everywhere  in  view ;  but  the  analogies  are,  if  anything,  stiU  more 
close  and  striking  when  we  come  to  compare  pure  products  of  the  fan<y, 
creations  of  the  imagination  or  the  emotion,  such  as  stories,  myths,  and 
motives  of  decorati\  e  art. 

"It  has  proved  very  diliicult  for  the  comparative  mjthologist  or  the  folk* 
lorist  of  the  old  school  to  learn  that  the  same  Stories*  for  instance,  of  the 
four  rivers  of  Paradise,  the  flood,  the  ark,  and  the  patriarch  who  is  saved 
in  it,  arose  independently  in  western  Asia,  in  Mexico^  and  in  South  Amer* 
ica,  as  well  aa  in  many  intervening  places,  alike  even  in  deUils,  and  yet 
neither  borrowed  one  from  another,  nor  yet  drawn  from  a  common  source. 
Rut  until  he  understands  this,  be  has  not  caught  up  with  the  progress  of 
ethnologic  science. 

So  it  is  also  with  the  motives  of  primitive  art,  be  they  symbolic  or 
merely  decorative.  How  many  volumes  have  been  written,  tracing  the 
migrations  and  connections  of  nations  by  the  distribution  of  some  art 
motive,  say  the  srasiika,  the  meander,  or  the  cross  !  And  how  little  of 
value  is  left  in  all  such  speculations  by  the  rigid  analysis  of  primitive 
arts  that  we  see  in  such  works  as  Dr.  Grosse's  'Anf;in;;e  der  Kuust,'  or 
Dr.  H addon's  attractive  monograph  on  the  'Decorative  Art  of  British 
New  Guinea,'  published  last  year  I  The  latter  sums  up  in  these  few  and 
decisive  words  the  result  of  such  researches  pursued  on  strictly  inductive 
lines :  'The  same  processes  operate  on  the  art  of  decoration,  whatever  the 
the  subject,  whatever  the  country,  whenever  the  age.'  Tliis  is  equally  true 
of  the  myth  and  the  folk  talc,  of  the  symbol  and  the  legend,  of  the  religious 
ritual  and  the  musical, scale." 

The  Sacred  Pole  of  the  Omaha  Tribe.  —  From  a  report  of  a  paper 
read  at  the  same  meeting,  by  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  we  copy  the  follow* 
ing:  — 

"  The  sacred  pole  is  of  cotton  wood,  and  bears  marks  of  great  age.  Upon 
its  head  was  tied  a  lari^e  scalp,  .uul  about  three  feet  from  the  head  of  the 
pole  is  a  piece  of  hide  bound  to  it  ami  covering'  a  basket-work  of  twi<;s  and 
feathers,  in  which  were  found  nine  scalps,  and  which  is  said  to  represent 
the  body  of  a  man.  By  the  name  given  it,  one  would  judge  that  the  man 
thus  symbolized  was  both  a  provider  and  a  protector  of  his  people. 
Besides  the  scalps  a  pipe  bowl  of  red  catlinite,  a  stick  used  to  clear  it, 
a  bundle  of  sinew  cord,  red  paint  for  the  pole,  and  a  curious  brush  were 
found  in  the  bundle.  Those  who  visit  the  I'eabody  Museum  will  notice 
upon  the  upper  portion  of  the  sacred  pole  somethin^^  that  looks  like  pieces 
of  bark;  but  it  is  the  chied  jiaint  that  remains  from  the  numerous  anoint- 
ings of  the  pole,  whieh  \\as  a  ihank-olTering  for  successful  hunts,  and  a 
prayer  for  future  prosperity. 

According  to  the  legend,  the  appointed  time  for  the  ceremony  of 
anointing  the  pole  was  in  the  moon  or  month  when  the  buffalo  bellow, 
the  Utter  part  of  July.   Then  a  subdivision  of  the  Uonga  gens,  which  had 
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charf^e  of  the  pole,  called  the  seven  principal  chiefs,  who  formed  the  oli 
garchy,  to  the  sacred  tent,  to  transact  the  prelitniiuiry  business.  W  hen 
the  council  had  agreed  upon  a  day  for  the  ceremony,  the  runners  were  sent 
out  to  search  for  a  herd  of  builaJo  ;  and  if  one  was  found  within  four  days, 
it  was  accounted  a  sacred  herd.  Each  chief  also  chose  a  man  of  valorous 
exploits,  who  went  from  tent  to  tent  selecting  tent-potes,  which  were  tal^n 
to  the  vi(  i  iity  of  the  sacred  tent,  set  up  and  covered  so  as  to  form  a  semi- 
circular lodge  open  towards  the  cent  re  of  the  tribal  circle.  The  sacred 
pole  was  brought  forward,  the  pipe  belongin;;  to  it  was  smoked  by  tlie 
occupants  of  the  communal  tent,  and  the  bundle  of  reeds  brought  out. 
Each  chief,  as  Itt  wthdrew  a  reed,  mentioned  the  name  of  a  man  who  was 
expected  to  furnish  and  send  by  the  bands  of  his  children  the  finest  and 
fattest  piece  of  buffalo  meat.  Should  he  refuse  to  make  this  offering  to 
the  pole,  he  would  surely  be  struck  by  lightning,  wounded  in  battle,  or  lose 
a  limb  by  a  splinter  running  into  his  foot. 

'*  Gathering  the  meat  occupied  three  days,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
fourth  day  the  meat  was  spread  upon  the  ground  before  the  pole.  The 
ke^r  of  the  pole  and  his  wife  then  performed  their  rites,  every  new  act 
being  accompanied  by  songs.  After  the  meat  was  gathered  up  and  laid 
aw  ay,  four  images  were  made  in  grass  and  hair,  and  set  before  the  pole, 
which  represpjited  the  enemies  of  tlie  tribe.  Thf  ii  the  warriors  pnt  on 
their  ornaments  and  caple-feathcred  bonnets.  j^eitiiiL;  their  weapons  in 
order  to  simulate  a  battle  before  the  pole.  Ihe  warriors  fired  on  the 
images,  and  the  chiefs  within  the  tent  shot  back  in  defiance  of  them. 
Four  tiroes  the  charge  was  made  before  the  images  were  captured  and 
treated  as  conquered.  With  this  stirring  drama  the  ceremonies  came  to 
an  end.  On  the  following  day  a  dance  about  a  pole  took  place,  after 
which  the  camp  broke  up,  and  each  Ininted  as  he  chose. 

"The  legend  slates  that  the  (uiding  of  tlie  pcile  ok  urred  while  1  rmmri! 
was  in  progress  among  the  Cheyennes,  ickara.s,  I'awnecs,  and  Uin.Uias, 
when  terms  of  peace  were  being  agreed  u]K>n  and  the  rules  of  war  and 
hunting  decided.  When  the  council  was  finished,  an  old  man  told  the 
chiefs  that  his  son  had  discovered  a  tree  which  stood  burning  in  the  night. 
So  the  people  agreed  to  run  a  race  for  the  tree,  and  to  attac  k  it  as  tliough 
it  were  an  eneiny.  The  young  men  stripped  and  painted  thenisel\es,  put 
on  their  ornaments,  and  set  out  for  the  tree ;  wliicii  was  cut  down,  taken 
back  by  four  warriors,  and  shaped  till  it  was  called  a  man,  to  whom  offer- 
ings and  requests  should  be  brought,  and  who,  the  legend  says,  answered 
their  prayers.'* 

The  ORtniT^  of  Pi.aytnt.  -  ^ards. -  - The  "  Sprinn^field  Republican." 
August  3d,  contains  an  abstracl  of  a  paper  of  Mr.  Stewart  Culin  on  this 
subject. 

*'  Mr,  Culin  stated  that  playing-cards  may  be  traced  directly  to  the  prac- 
tical arrows,  bearing  cosmical  or  personal  marks,  used  by  primitive  man. 
The  pack  of  cards  in  use  to^ay  stands  for  the  quiver  of  arrows  with  the 
emblems  of  the  world  quarters.   The  most  primitive  playing-cards  of 
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Asia,  the  htou-tjym  of  Corca,  still  bear  marks  indicative  of  their  origin. 
These  cards,  which  consist  of  nairow  strips  of  oiled  paper  about  eight 
inches  in  length,  are  aniformly  ornamented  on  the  back  by  a  heart-shaped 
scroll,  which  is  none  other  than  a  survival  of  the  actual  arrow  feather. 
There  are  eighty  cards  in  the  pack,  divided  into  eight  suits  of  ten  cards 
each.  Ench  suit  is  numbered  from  one  to  nine,  with  numerals  peculiar  to 
these  cards,  and  which,  like  the  device  oti  the  back,  are  derived  from  arrow 
feathers.  Mr.  Cushing  identified  these  arrow-card  numerals  as  liie  cut 
cock  feathers  of  the  arrows  in  some  primitive  quiver.  The  suit  marks 
of  these  cards  correspond  with  the  totemic  emblems  associated  with  the 
world  quarters  among  primitive  people.  In  America  cards  failed  to  reach 
the  same  stage  as  in  Asia,  but  still  exist,  as  in  the  gambling  sticks  of  the 
Haidah  Indians,  v.hich  are  the  shaftments  of  ceremonial  arrows,  car^'ed 
or  painted  with  the  emblems  of  the  directions.  The  principal  varieties  of 
Cliinese  playing-cards  bear  evidence  of  having  passed  through  the  stage 
of  the  Corean  htou-tjyen.  Their  actual  suit  marks,  are  money  emblems,  but 
at  either  end  the  cut  arrow  feathers  survive  as  numbers  or  Indexes.  Like 
the  gambling  sticks  of  the  Haidahs,  they  are  double-headed,  so  that  our 
modem  double-headed  markers  for  whist  or  euchre  find  a  striking  protx^ 
type  in  almost  the  earliest  culture  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge. 

"The  playini;-cards  of  Japan,  the  well-known  hanagamta,  or  'flower 
cards,*  have  a  similar  ancestry  to  those  of  China.  One  card  in  each  of  the 
twelve  suits,  which  are  named  after  flowers  corresponding  with  die  twelve 
months,  retains  a  device  called  a  ianzaku,  with  its  appropriate  number  in 
the  series  of  months.  This  fansaku  was  a  strip  of  paper  corresponding 
with  htou-tjy.-n,  or  primitive  Corean  card.  The  name  of  the  Corean  cards 
is  derived  from  the  Chinese,  and  is  almost  identical  with  those  of  arrow, 
and  the  evidence  aliordL-d  by  the  cards  themselves  conlirms  tlie  iingui^t'c 
indication.  It  has  not  been  possible  as  yet  to  connect  the  playinc^-carcis 
of  Europe  with  tliose  of  Asia,  although  the  games  played  with  them,  and 
their  general  characteristics,  are  practically  identical.  As  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  arrow-derived  cards  of  Asia  and  America  had  a 
common  origin,  as  the  growth  of  each  may  be  traced  independently,  sc^ 
too,  it  is  unnecessary  to  assume  that  European  playing-cards  were  an 
importation  from  Asia.  From  the  creneral  evidence  afTorded  by  the  study 
of  games,  it  may  safely  I^e  asserted,  however,  that  they  were  not  a  direct 
invention,  and  that  they  liud  a  similar  history  to  that  of  the  cards  I  have 
already  described.  The  tradition  of  their  original  purpose,  which  was 
sacred  and  divinitory,  still  hangs  about  them  in  their  use  as  telling  for- 
tunes. This,  it  should  be  observed,  was  the  primary  object  of  both  the 
Corean  htou-tjym  and  the  Haidah  sticks.  It  may  be  inferred  that  the  suit 
marks  of  our  cards  originally  referred  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  world." 

r 

Negro  SurF.RSTiTioNS  in  South  Carolina.  —  From  an  article  on 
negro  superstitions  in  South  Carolina,  by  Mary  A.  Waring,  orii^inally 
printed  in  the  "  Atlanta  Constitution,*'  have  already  been  cited  paragraphs 
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on  "Mortuary  Customs  and  Beliefs"  (vol.  vii. pp. 31S,  319).  From  the 
same  paper  we  take  the  matter  which  follows :  ~ 

"A  common  superstition  amon<;  the  plantation  negroes  of  the  old  r<5gimc 
was  that  pig;s  had  the  gift  of  seeinL;  wind,  in  the  form  of  flames  of  hre. 

*'  The  old  mammas  will  tell  you  that  if  any  one  steps  over  a  child  play- 
ing on  the  floor  *  its  growth  will  be  stunted.'  A  young  infant  must  always 
be  carried  upstairs  before  it  is  taken  downstairs,  else  it  will  never  succeed 
in  life.  If  it  is  already  on  the  highest  story,  its  head  must  be  held  just 
inside  the  loft,  as  a  substitute  for  the  upward  journey. 

"The  darkies  used  to  sa}',  speaking  of  crows,  *  If  he  come,  he  no  come  : 
if  he  no  come,  he  cotnc  ! '  meaning;  by  tliis  extraordinary  saying  that  if 
crows  came  the  corn  would  not  be  allowed  to  grow,  and  if  they  did  not 
arrive  the  crops  would  be  all  right." 

**  A  negro  will  never  look  at  the  new  moon  through  the  trees;  it  is  sure 
to  bring  bad  ludc  Neither  will  he  put  on  his  left  shoe  first,  as  he  would 
tlien  be  unlucky  all  day.  'I'o  kill  a  cat  is  sure  to  bring  some  dreadful  mis- 
fortune upon  yon,  and  they  have  the  usual  superstition  that  a  bhick  cat  is  a 
witch.  They  must  consider  all  sable  pussies  to  be  of  the  femioiae  per- 
suasion.   1  have  never  heard  one  called  a  wizard. 

"  Their  method  employed  to  drive  away  '  sperrits  that  come  knocking  at 
die  front  door  or  window  "  will  certainly  succeed,  if  the  olfactories  ctf  the 
spiritual  visitants  are  constituted  like  those  of  human  beings.  The  redpe 
is  as  follows  :  Take  some  old  shoes,  put  sulphur  in  them,  then  set  fire  to 
the  whole  ;  this  will  drive  away  the  *  sperrits,'  mosquitoes,  and  everything 
else  that  has  a  nose." 

Miss  W  arinq;  mentions  the  superstition  respecting  the  left  hind  foot  of  a 
graveyard  rabbit,  and  adds  from  the  same  informant :  '*  Another  uf  Ann's 
injunctions  is : '  My  dear  missus,  neber  leab  a  half  o'  punkin  in  your  kitdieo, 
'cause  ghost  will  come  get  in  'im  sure,  an'  he  will  stay  in  de  kitchen,  and 
mek  you  have  de  worse  luck  bakin'.' " 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

FoLK-LoRK  OF  ^ANADi.AN  CHILDREN. — The  following  notcs  of  games 
and  rhymes  of  Canadian  children  may  be  of  interest.  The  following  count- 
ing-out rhymes  are  given  in  the  form  in  which  the  writer  heard  and  used 
them  in  tiie  town  of  Peterborough,  Ontario,  some  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years  ago: ~ 

I.  Oncry,  twoerj',  irker\',  Ann, 
Fillisy,  follisy,  Nicholas,  John, 
Beaver,  weaver,  stingelum,  steever, 
CVo4  spells,  ''out.** 

II.  Eeny.  mceny,  dippery.  Dick, 
Deelia,  dollia,  Dominick, 
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Hypa  potcba  dominoldia, 
Tee,  taw,  tick. 

III.  One,  two,  Buckle  my  shoe; 

Three,  four,  Knodc  at  the  door; 

Five,  six.  Pick  up  sticks  ; 
Seven,  eight,  Lay  iliein  straight^ 
Nine,  ten,  A  good  fat  hen ; 
Elevea,  twelve,  Ptiss  is  f n  the  wdl ; 
Thirteen,  fourteen.  You  're  a-courtin' ; 
Fifteen,  sixteen,  I'olly 's  in  the  kitchen; 
Seventeen,  eighteen,  Wc  'rc  a-waitin' ; 
Nineteen,  twenty,  My  belly's  empty. 

The  first  two  differ  in  the  third  line  from  thcjsc  recorded  by  Mr,  Newell 
(•'Games  and  Songs,"  pp.  197,  19^^,  while  liic  lliiid  is  a  niore  regular  form 
of  that  recorded  by  Mn  Babcock,  as  current  in  Washington,  D.  C  (Amer. 
Anthrop.  i.  p.  372.) 

The  follow  ing^  singing  games  arc  recorded  by  a  reporter  of  the  Toronto 
" 'rclei;r.iin,''  us  being  in  practice  on  Dominion  Day  (July  i)  1SS8  :  — 

"  Favorite  amoni;  the  little  childreirs  plays  seem  to  be  (lie  singing 
games,  some  of  which  philologibis  have  traced  back  to  the  days  of  the  in- 
fant-world, for  your  real  true  Conservative  is  a  child. 

Here  is  a  Catherine-wheel  of  little  girls,  and  this  is  the  song  they 
sing: — 

Go  round  and  round  the  valley, 
Go  round  and  round  the  valley. 
Go  ronnd  and  round  the  valley, 
For  we  are  all  so  gay. 

«  Another  poptilar  singing  game  is :  — 

Here  comes  our  king  arriving 
To  my  Nancy  Taney  Tisabyo ; 
To  my  Nancy  Taney  Tee. 

''Perhaps  none  of  the  children's  melodies  is  prettier  than  this:  — 


NUTS  IN  HAY. 

Here  we  come  gatVring  nuts  in  May, 

Nuts  in  May,  nuts  in  May; 

Here  we  come  gatb'ring  nuts  in  May 

On  a  cold  and  frosty  morning." 

The  first  of  these  "  ring-songs "  differs  from  the  same  as  recorded  by 
Mr.  Babcock  (p.  255)  merely  by  having_/ar  in  the  third  line,  instead  of  as. 
The  second  appears  to  be  a  variant  of  Mr.  Babcock*s : — 

Here  comes  one  dtdw  a  riding, 
A  riding,  a  ridings 
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Here  comes  one  duke  a  riding, 

Sir  Ranaom  Tansom  Tiddy  Bo  Tedc 

The  correspondences  "  arriving  **  -^z^  riding,"  "  Ransom  Tansom  Tiddy 

Bo  Teek*'  =  "Nancy  Taney  Tisabyo,"  are  worthy  of  note. 

The  game  noted  by  Mr.  Babcock  as  "  Little  Sally  Waters,"  was  practised 
in  Peterl^nroir^h  in  iS8o,  but  the  more  common  form  of  the  rhyme  (still  in 
use  in  Torontoj  is :  — 

Choose  to  the  east,  and  choose  to  the  west, 
Choose  the  one  that  you  love  best. 
If  she 's  pie  *s]  not  here  to  take  your  part, 
Cboose  the  next  one  to  your  heart. 

Of  the  **  Sally  Waters  '*  rhyme  the  writer  remembers  but  two  lines 
Little  Sally  Waters  sitting  in  the  Sand  ,or  Sun] 

Rise,  Sally,  rise,  wipe  the  tears  from  your  eyes. 
The  following  version  of  *'  Green  Gravel  '*  was  beard  in  Toronto  in  the 
summer  of  1893: — 

(irceii  Gravel,  Green  Gravel, 

The  grass  grows  so  giceii, 

The  fairest  of  ladies 

Is  fit  to  lie  seen, 

{yar.  Is  fit  to  be  Queen.) 

Dear^— ,  dear  , 

Your  true  love  is  dead ; 

He  sent  you  a  letter 

To  tut  u  round  your  Ijead. 

This  rhyme  exhibits  quite  a  variation  in  the  third  and  fourth  lines  from 
the  form  ;;ivcn  by  Mr.  Newell  (\>.  71).  At  the  same  time  and  place  a  ver- 
sion of  "  Highery  O  Valeric  "  was  (jl)tained  which  rhymes  thiis  :  — 

Highery  O  Valerio ! 
The  farmer  in  his  den. 
The  farmer  In  his  den, 

Highery  O  Valeric : 
The  farmer  in  his  den. 


The  farmer  takes  his  wife, 

The  farmer  rakes  his  wife, 

IIij:lu  ry  O  Vakrio! 

The  farmer  takes  his  wife. 

The  wife  takes  the  child, 
The  wife  takes  the  child, 
Highery  O  Valerio ! 
The  wife  takes  the  child. 

The  child  takes  the  nurse, 
The  child  takes  the  nurse. 
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Highery  O  \'alcrio ! 
The  child  takes  tbe  nurse. 

The  nurse  takes  the  dog, 

The  nurse  takes  the  dog» 
Higher)'  O  Valerio ! 
The  nurse  takes  the  dog. 

The  do:,'  takc-s  tlie  cat, 
The  (log  takes  the  cat, 
Iligliery  O  Valerio! 
The  do^  takes  the  cat 

The  cat  takes  the  rat, 
The  cat  takes  the  rat, 
Highery  O  Valerio  r 
The  cat  takes  the  rat 

The  rat  takes  the  cheese, 

The  rat  takes  the  cheese^ 
Higher)'  O  V^ilerio! 
The  rat  takes  the  cheese. 

The  cheese  stands  still. 
The  cheese  stands  still, 
Highery  O  Valerio! 
The  cheese  stands  stilL 

This  is  a  curious  variant  of  Mr.  NeweU's  (p.  129)  "The  Farmer  in  tbe 
Dell,"  of  which  the  refrain  is  **  Heigh  ho  I  for  Rowley  0 1  *' 

A,  F,  (^amberlam, 
Worcester,  Mass.  ' 

Variams  ok  Counting-out  Rhymes. —  The  following  may  be  worth 
printing  as  variations  of  familiar  counting-out  rhymes  :  — 

I*  Hana  dana  tina  das, 
Catta,  pheela,  phila,  phas, 

Hant  pan,  mister  Dan, 
Tikium,  taklum,  twenty-one. 
(County  Cork,  Ireland.) 

2.  Ena,  decna,  dinah,  dnst, 
Caule,  wheeler,  wiler,  wust, 
Spit-spot,  must  be  done, 
Twiddle  um,  twoodlttm,  twen^-oneb 
O-U-T  spells  out 

(Roxbury,  Mass.) 

3.  As  I  went  under  an  apple-tre^ 

All  the  apples  fell  on  me, 
Make  a  ptiddin^f,  make  a  pie. 
Just  you  stand  by. 

(Bathont,  N.  R) 
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4.  Onery,  twoery,  dirkery.  soven, 

Haclow  bone,  crack  a  bone,  tcneiy  eleveil« 
Disco  Mango,  Mcrican  Times, 
Humble,  bumble,  two,  nine. 


5.  Oner)-,  twoery,  ickcr\  Ann, 

Threery,  fourery,  quick  as  you  can, 
0-U-T  spells  out 
(Providence*  R.  I.) 

Aiia  L€m. 


THE  BALLAD  OF  BOLD  DICKIE. 


1 — ^ 

As  I  walked  out  one  morning  in  May, 
Just  before  the  break  of  day, 
I  heard  two  brothers  making  their  moan, 
And  I  lisfcncd  a  while  In  wli  it  they  did  Sfty* 
(Chorus  :  repeal  last  two  lines.) 

**  We  have  a  brother  in  prison,"  said  they ; 

**Oh!  ill  priMiii  lielb  lie. 

If  we  had  ten  men  just  like  ourselves, 

The  prisoner  we  should  soon  set  iree.** 


"  Oh,  no  !  no ! "  bold  Dickie  said  he ; 
"Oh,  no!  no!  that  never  could  be; 
For  forty  men  is  full  little  cnougli, 
And  I  for  to  ride  in  their  companle." 

"Ten  to  hold  the  horses  in. 

Ten  to  guard  the  city  about. 

And  ten  for  to  stand  at  the  prison  door» 

And  ten  to  fetch  poor  Archer  out" 

They  mounted  their  horses,  and  so  rode  they, — 
Who  but  they  so  merrilie. 
They  rode  till  they  came  to  a  broad  nver-side, 
And  there  they  alighted  so  manfuiJie. 

♦ 

They  mounted  thetr  horses,  and  so  swam  tiiqri^ 
Who  but  tiiey  so  manfuUie. 

Thrv  swam  till  tliev  rame  to  the  other  side^ 
And  there  tbcy  alighted  so  drippingUe. 

They  mounted  thew  horses,  and  so  rode  th^,  — 
Who  bat  diey  so  gaUantlie. 
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They  rode  till  they  came  to  that  prison  door, 
And  there  they  alighted  so  manfullie. 

•*Poor  Archer  I  poor  Archer ! "  bold  Dickie  says  he ; 
*'Oh !  look  you  not  so  mournfullie ; 
For  I  \e  for^  men  in  my  companies 
And  I  have  come  to  set  you  Iree." 

«Oh,fiol  not  noP  poor  Archer  says  he ; 

•'Oil,  no!  no!  no!  that  never  can  be ; 

For  I  h  V,  e  forty  weiijbt  of  good  Spanish  irott 

Bctwixi  ill)  ankle  and  my  knee." 

Bold  Dickie  broke  lock,  bold  Dickie  broke  key; 
Bold  Dickie  broke  everything  he  could  see : 
He  took  poor  Archer  under  one  aim, 
And  he  carried  him  out  so  manfullie. 

They  mounted  their  horses,  and  so  rode  they,  — 
Who  but  they  so  merrilie. 
They  rode  till  they  came  to  that  broad  riTer* 
And  there  they  alighted  so  manfullie. 

Bold  Dickie  !  bold  Dickie  ! "  poor  Archer  says  he; 
'*  Take  my  love  home  to  my  wife  and  children  three; 
For  my  horse  grows  lame,  he  cannot  swim, 
And  here  I  see  that  I  must  dee  f  ** 

They  shifted  their  liorses,  and  so  swam  tb^^ 
Who  but  they  so  daringlic. 
They  swam  til]  they  came  to  the  other  side, 
And  there  tiiey  alighted  so  shivering^e^ 

«  Bold  Dickie  f  bold  Dickie  1  **  poor  Archer  says  he ; 

"  Look  you  yonder  there  and  see ; 
For  tile  Hij^ti  Sheriff  he  is  ri-cominij, 
With  an  hundred  men  in  his  companie." 

"  Tlold  Dickie  !  bold  Dickie  !  "  ITiijh  ShcrifTsayshe,— 
•*  You  are  the  worst  ntscal  that  ever  I  see ; 
Go  bring  me  back  the  iron  you  stole, 
And  I  will  set  the  prisoner  free  I  ** 

"  Oh,  no !  no  !  no ! "  bold  Dickie  says  he ; 
"Oh,  not  no!  no!  that  never  can  be; 
For  the  iron  will  do  to  shoe  the  horses,  — 
The  blacksmith  rides  in  our  comfonie." 

«  Bold  Dickie  I  bold  Dickie  I  High  Sheriff  says  he»~ 

"  You  are  the  worst  scoundrel  that  I  ever  see." 
"I  thank  you  for  nothing,"  bold  Dickie  says  he,— 
'*  And  you  are  a  big  fool  for  following  me ! " 

Written  from  mem  or}'  by  y.  M.  IVaUm  of  Clark's  Island,  Mass.  Com- 
municated  by  Miss  Mary  F.  Frye. 
VOL.  vm* — MO.  30,  ly 
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3h  th€  EdUor  of  the  ^^ntmaiof  American  FoOt'Len:^ 

1  inclose  a  quotation  pertaining  to  the  wide-spread  belief  (since  and 
before  the  days  of  Romulus)  in  the  occasional  rc:iring  of  infants  by  wild 
beasts-    I  pve  in  full  the  title  of  the  curious  book. 

I  will  add  that  1  have  lately  met  a  lady  who  has  lived  in  India,  where  she 
met  the  proto^pe  of  the  wbtf-nursliDg  mentioned  by  Rudyard  Kipling. 
She  believed  in  the  truth  of  the  incident. 

G.  P.  Bradley. 

Mars  Islamu,  Cal. 

"  Evangelium  Medici :  seu  Medicina  Mystica ;  De  Suspensis  Natuiae 

Legibus,  sivc  dc  Miraculis ;  Reliquisque  rote  fiifiXiois  Memoratis,  que 
Medica*  inda^^ini  suhjici  possnnt.  Ubi  perpendis  prius  Corporis  NaturA, 
sano  et  morboso  <  orporis  Humani  Statu,  nec  non  Motus  Legibus,  Kerum 
Status  super  N  aim  am,  praccipu^  qui  Corpus  Humanum  et  Animam  spec- 
tant,  juxta  Medicinae  Principia  explicanlair.  A  Bernardo  Connor,  M.  D. 
4  Regift  Societate  Londinensi,  nec  non  h  R^ali  Medioorum  Londtnensiiim 
Collegio.  Amstelardami,  Apud  Joannem  WoIters»  1699." 

Page  133:  "Cum  nuper  Anno  1694,  Varsivia?  in  aula  Johannis  Sobi- 
esci  defunrti  jam  Re'j^is  Poloniae  alir|uan(liu  versatus  fuerim,  in  ncmoribus 
ad  Lithuania:  et  Russiit  confinia  sitis  k  venantibus  Sylvicolis  captus  fuit 
inter  gregem  ursorum  juvenis  Sylvaticus,  decern  ctrciter  annos  natits» 
aspectu  horridtts,  et  pilb  hirsutus ;  qui  neque  rationis,  neque  loquehe,  imo 
neque  vocis  humana:  usu  gaudebat;  pedibus  et  manibus  instar quadrupedis 
incedebat :  nihil  cum  homine  commune  habebat  pr  1  tcr  cxtcmam  nudi  cor- 
poris fi<;urain.  Cum  autem  vultu  saltern  lioinincm  imitaretur,  lavacri 
fonie  fuit  initiatus ;  et  h.  fratorum  grege  semotus,  humanse  societaiis  ipsum 
primb  taedere  videbatur ;  inquietus  enim,  anxiusy  et  ad  fugam  propensus 
erat,  quasi  in  caroere  se  ipsum  detineri  crediderit ;  donee,  levatis  contra 
murum  manibus,  pedibus  tandem  stare,  uti  infantes  vel  catuli  solent,  edoo^ 
tus,  et  dapibus  humanis  paulatim  assuefactus,  post  longum  tempus  cicu- 
ratnr  :  et  verba  qurrdam  rauca  et  inhuman'i  voce  proferre  incepit.  Tnter- 
rogatus  auteni  de  Sylve:>tris  vital  cursu  non  niagis  recordatus  erat,  cjuam 
nos  meminimus  eorum,  qua;  acta  sunt,  quando  in  incunabulis  vagiorimus. 
Rex  ipse,  Plurimi  Senatores,  et  multi  honim  looorum  fide  digni  indi^cnse, 
mihi  certo  asseruerunt,  et  publica  est  et  indubitata  fama  in  tota  Polonta 
quod  nonnunquam  infantes  ab  ursis  aluntur.  Dicuntenim  quod  si  infans 
ante  fores,  vel  prope  sepem,  vel  in  agro  ab  incautis  parentibus  relictus  h. 
famelico  urso  in  vicinia  pascua  sumente  corriperetur,  in  frustula  statim 
disccrptus  dcvoratur ;  si  vero  h  lactante  ursa  captatus  tuerit,  ad  ursiie  vehi- 
tur,  et  inter  ursulos,  tanquam  inter,  germanos  fraterculos,  matmio  quodam 
amore  porrectb  uberibus  nutritur ;  et  post  aliquot  annos  k  venantibus  ru»> 
ticis  aliquando  capitur ;  uti  anno  1669,  casus  alter  huic  nostro  similb  con* 
tigit.  quern  tunc  temporis  Varsaviae  se  vidisse  mihi  hie  Lnndini  jam  assent 
Excellentissimus  Vir  Joannes  Petrus  van  den  Brande,  Dominus  de  Cievers- 
kerk  ad  Aulam  nostr  iin  nunc  Legatus  Batavns.  Quern  casum  fusius 
describam  in  tractatu  dc  Regimine  Rcgni  Poloniae  quern  brevi  in  lucem  sum 
in  vemaculo  nostro  sermone  editurus." 
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The  ^lack  Strino.  —  Mr.  Edward  W.  Gilbert  of  New  Yoik  city  has 
prepared  at  my  request  the  following  notes  on  the  love^harm  known  as 

the  "  Black  String,"  and  the  extraordinary  superstitions  associated  with  it 
He  obtained  the  information  partly  from  the  owner,  "  Andy  M.,"  and 
parti}  from  conversations  with  the  patriarchs  of  the  now  extinct  *'  Cork 
Row,"  on  Cherry  Street,  New  York,  a  neighborhood  where  Gaelic  was 
spoken  in  every-day  life. 

"  The  Black  String  is  a  most  powerful  love^hann.  It  is  composed  of  a 
strip  of  the  skin  from  the  body  of  a  man  who  has  committed  suicide  for 
love  ;  it  must  be  'peeled  from  the  head  to  the  heel  and  back  without  crack 
or  split.'  and  prepared  for  use  by  peculiar  ceremonies  which  my  iaform- 
ants  steadfastly  refused  to  disclose. 

"  Persons  owning  the  Black  String  have  the  power  of  securing  the  love 
of  any  one  so  long  as  they  have  the  string  in  thdr  possession.  In  order  to 
have  the  charm  work,  it  must  be  obtained  by  theft :  if  it  is  given  to  you, 
bouj^'ht.  or  found,  it  wills  till  act  as  a  charm,  but  will  bring  the  owner  all 
kinds  of  ill  luck.  If  the  owner  loses  it  he  forfeits  at  the  same  moment  the 
power  of  compelling  love  from  others.  Any  one  who  dies  with  the  string 
in  his  possession  goes  direct  to  perdition,  and  no  power  on  earth  or  in 
heaven  can  save  him^  The  only  way  to  escape  this  fate  is  to  have  the 
thing  stolen  from  you ;  if  it  is  bought,  given,  or  lost,  while  the  owner 
loses  the  privileges  conferred  by  the  charm,  he  does  not  escape  the  pen- 
alty conditional  on  ownership.  As  far  as  I  understand  it,  unless  the 
charm  is  stolen,  the  property  remains  with  the  rii^ht  owner,  nnd  th^^  ill 
luck  pursuinpf  the  man  wiio  <^ets  it  by  purchase,  <;ift,  or  otherwise  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  'it  wants  to  get  back  to  its  master.'  It  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed, for  it  is  believed  that  if  any  one  owning  was  to  destroy  it,  he 
would  die  at  the  same  time. 

"The  charm  whicli  I  saw  and  handled,"  says  Mr.  Gilbert,  "  was  covered 
w^ith  red  silk,  much  worn  nnd  st:iined  ;  it  w;is  in  the  form  of  a  necklace, 
that  is,  the  ends  joined,  and  was  hirge  enouijli  to  pass  over  a  man's  head, 
when  doubled.  It  was  owned  by  a  young  man  of  Irish-American  descent ; 
his  family  were  well-to-do,  middle-class  people,  and  he  had  received  a  pub- 
lic school  education,  and,  I  think,  had  attended  some  college.  He  was 
well  read,  and  above  the  average  intelligence.  His  faith  in  this  thing  was 
strong,  and  seemed  to  be  borne  out  by  facts.  Whether  through  the 
charm  or  not,  he  certainly  had  an  cxtrnordinar}*  and  dangerous  power  of 
fascination  for  most  women.  Me  told  me  that  he  got  it  from  a  woman 
whom  he  met  at  Saratoga  in  1879,  who  showed  it  to  him  and  told  him  of 
its  properties,  and  from  whom  he  stole  it.  She  had  got  it  from  a  racing 
man.  Before  the  death  of  Andy  M.  he  was  greatly  troubled  by  his  posses> 
sion  of  the  thing,  believing  as  he  did  that  he  was  lost  forever  if  he  died 
ownin^i  it,  and  would  have  been  glad  if  any  of  his  friends  would  have  se- 
cured it ;  but  owing  to  the  unpleasant  penalty  attached  to  it  none  of  the 
men  he  knew  would  make  any  eftort  to  get  it.  One  of  his  friends  told  a 
woman  of  his  acquaintance  about  it,  and  she  got  him  to  take  her  to  see 
the  owner,  and  stole  it  from  him ;  I  am  told  that  it  was  stolen  from  her  by 
a  well-known  actress  who  had  heard  of  i^  and  who  has  it  now. 
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"  The  owner  of  this  love-charm  believed  in  it  implicitly  ;  at  the  same  time 
he  wore  also  a  scapular,  an  emblem  of  Christian  faith.  He  kept  the  latter 
on  his  person  continually,  and  only  removed  it  in  his  last  illness,  which 
occmred  in  1884." 


LOCAL  MEETINGS  AND  OTHER  NOTICES. 

Annual  Meeting. — Members  of  the  American  Folk^Lore  Sode^aie 
reminded  that  the  Annual  Meeting  for  1895  will  be  held  at  Philadelphia, 

at  the  end  of  December.  Particulars  of  the  intended  meeting,  together 
with  a  programme  will  hereafter  be  furnished. 

Baltimore.  —  Since  the  birth  of  the  Baltimore  Folk-Lore  Society  on 
February  33,  1895,  there  have  been  seven  meetings,  at  all  of  which  great 
interest  has  been  manifested  in  the  subject  of  folk-lore,  its  study  and  preft> 
ervadon.  A  president,  vice-president,  secretaiy,  and  a  council  of  eight 
have  been  elected. 

Though  still  in  its  infancy,  moving  slowly  but  carefully  and  surely,  that 
the  most  sati<^factnry  work  may  in  the  end  be  accoinj^lished,  the  ijociety 
has  already  been  fortunate  in  securing  valuable  and  interesting  papers. 
Tvdce  have  both  Dr.  Washington  Matthews  and  Dr.  J.  H*  McCormick,  of 
Washington,  read  papers ;  the  one  on  Navajo  myths,  the  other  on  negro 
tales  and  superstitions.  Among  other  papers  read  at  the  diflferent  meet- 
ings were  the  following:  One  by  Miss  Mary  W.  Minor,  giving  the  origin 
of  Jack  O'  My  Lantern,  as  told  by  the  negroes  in  her  father's  kitchen  ; 
one  by  Mrs.  Albert  Soussa,  i^iviug  a  negro  sermon  on  the  text,  Hist  de 
window,  Noah,  an"  let  dc  dove  come  in,"  in  the  course  of  which  Eve  was 
described  as  having  "  a  good  black  skin."  A  conjure  bag  and  its  contents 
were  described  by  Mbs  Smith.  Mr.  John  McLaren  Mc&yde  read  a  paper, 
in  which  he  gave,  having  taken  it  down  phonetically,  a  negro  debate  on 
"  De  Pen  an'  de  Swede  ;"  also,  in  the  same  way,  a  play  he  liad  witnessed 
in  easterti  \'ir_:inia  among  tlie  negroes,  representing  the  visit  of  the  Queen 
of  bheba  lu  King  Solomon.  This  showed  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  old 
miracle-plays. 

Another  paper  of  interest  was  read  by  Dr.  Milton  S.  Vdl,  of  TdkyO^  and 
dealt  with  those  Japanese  superstitions  particularly  connected  with  the  fox. 
In  connection  with  it,  a  folk-tale  of  the  fox  was  given.  Mrs.  Thomas  Hill 
rear!  a  paper,  givin;:^  an  account  of  some  religious  rites  practiced  by  the 
Iroquois  Indians  at  Rochester  in  1813,  as  described  by  an  eye-witness. 

The  Society  is  indebted  to  Mrs.  John  D.  Early,  711  Park  Avenue,  and 
to  Miss  Etta  Leigh,  18  East  Franklin  Street,  for  thdr  courtesy  in  tendering 
the  use  of  their  parlors  for  its  meetings. 

Annie  Wutm  Whimey,  Secxetaxy* 
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Washinoion. — The  notice  of  the  three  meetings  jointly  conducted 

by  members  of  the  Antiiropological  Society  of  Washington  and  of  the 
Woman's  Anthropological  Society,  contained  in  the  hist  number  of  this 
Journal  (p.  1^)5),  was  unhappily  erroneous  in  several  particulars.  The  fol- 
lowing corrections  are  to  be  made  in  regard  to  papers  offered,  and  names 
of  authofs :  — 

First  MeOing^  Aprils*  Reminiscences  of  the  Plantation,*'  by  Miss 
Eiizabeth  Bryant  Johnston. 

Second  Mirttn^,  April  23.    "  Plant-Lore."  by  Mrs.  Marianna  P.  Seaman. 

Tfiird  Ma-tiitg,  May  7.  Legends  of  the  Dragon  (Chinese)/'  by  Miss 
Mercy  S.  Sinsabaugh  \  '*  liells  and  tiieir  Legends,  "  by  Mrs.  Ellen  Cunning- 
ham. 

American  Association  for  THE  Auvancement  of  Scibncb. —  The 
Forty-lourth  Annual  Meeting  was  held  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  August  28- 
September  4.  Dr.  Daniel  G.  Brinton,  the  retiring  president,  being  per- 
sonally unal^lc  to  attend,  communicated  an  address  on  "  The  Aims  of  the 
Science  of  Anthropology."  From  this  address  extracts  have  been  printed 
on  preceding  pages. 

Some  account  may  be  given  of  papers  offered  in  Section  H  (the  section 
of  Anthropology),  which  were  concerned  with  £olk4ote.  The  address  of 
Frank  II.  dishing,  vice-president  of  the  section,  was  entitled  "  The 
Dynasty  of  the  Arrow."  Mr.  Cushing  described  the  manner  in  which,  by 
means  of  experiments  beginning  with  boyhood,  he  had  been  able  to  demon- 
strate the  ease  with  which  flint  anowJieads  could  be  produced  by  a  process 
of  flaking  through  edgewise  strokes,  the  flint  being  trimmed  with  an  imple- 
ment of  bone  or  horn.  In  this  manntf  an  obsidian  arrow-point  had  been 
made  by  him  in  less  than  two  minutes.  A  corollary,  to  his  mind,  was  that 
paleolithic  man  could  not  long  have  existed  in  that  primary  status  of  art, 
supposed  to  consist  in  rudely  breaking  stones  by  direct  blows  of  otlier 
stones.  On  the  contrary,  he  must  have  speedily  learned  to  do  all  sorts 
of  cutting,  scraping,  and  scratching  with  the  hard  fragments,  shells,  and 
bones.  He  must  also  have  learned  the  advantage  of  arming  a  digging 
stick  with  the  stone  blade  thus  obtained,  and  so  developed  the  fore-shafted 
spear;  afterwards,  by  adding  a  string  to  tie  the  knife,  was  develo])ed  a  har^ 
poon.  For  convenience,  a  dart-flinger  might  be  used  ;  hence  he  derived 
the  throw ing-slat,  which  he  had  studied  experimentally.  From  the  spear- 
flinger,  again,  was  finally  obtained  the  bow,  the  Zufii  name  of  which  means 
a  stringed  slat.  The  bow  and  arrow  being  thus  devised,  took  an  impor- 
tant part  in  culture,  and  hence  in  symbolism  and  rite.  If  a  member  of 
the  clan  cast  a  ballot,  this  would  be  represented  by  an  arrow;  and  in 
prayer  the  staff  or  arrow  stands  for  the  man.  Plumed  prayer-sticks  he 
thought  essentially  arrows.  In  divination,  questions  were  decided  and 
auguries  obtained  by  the  hitting  or  missing  of  an  arrow.  In  preparing  for 
a  battle,  the  issue  would  be  predicted  by  a  mimic  contest  in  which  the 
contestants  were  divided  into  parties  according  to  the  cardinal  diiections. 
He  particularly  described  a  Zufti  amusement,  in  which,  out  of  the  shaft 
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of  an  arrow  which  had  been  used  in  battle,  was  made  a  set  of  stavesi 

employed  in  a  divination  game.  From  the  basis  of  the  arrow  he  would 
explain  chess,  dice,  and  cards,  and  sn^i^f^cstccl  iliat  cuneiform  writin;;  also 
might  have  the  same  foundation.  He  concluded  :  '•  Thus  in  this  study  of 
the  arrow  I  hope  I  have  vindicated  the  claim  of  my  opening  paragraphs 
on  its  antiquity,  on  its  unequalled  influence  in  the  affairs  of  men ;  an  inriu- 
ence  so  great,  that  a  less  hasty  story  of  its  development  from  a  mere 
sharpened  stick  for  digging  the  coarse  substance  of  life  from  the  ground, 
to  a  message  stafT,  setting  forth  its  own  record,  and  a  plumed  stylus  for 
revealing  the  secret  thoii;:;hts  of  the  human  soul,  would  furnish  an  epitome 
and  analysts  of  the  whole  hi>tory  of  mankind." 

Mr.  Stewart  Culin  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Origin  of  Playing-Cards,"  of 
which  an  account  has  been  printed  on  another  page.  This  paper  gave  part 
of  the  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Culin  in  studies  in  which  he  has  been  asso> 
dated  with  Mr.  Gushing,  and  whidi  are  to  be  included  in  his  forthcoming 
work  on  Corean  games.  He  also  gave  a  paper  on  "The  Origin  of  Money 
in  China,"  finding  a  resemblance  between  the  coin  and  the  pierced  disk  of 
jade  which  was  the  badc:e  of  the  fifth  rank  of  nobles. 

Capt.  John  G.  Bourkc  read  a  paper  on  '*  Some  Arabic  Survivals  iu  the 
Language  and  Folk  Usages  of  the  Rio  Grande."  This  paper  will  appear 
in  the  Journal  of  American  Folk'Lore. 

Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher  described  "The  Sacred  Pole  of  the  Omaha 
Tribe."  This  pole  and  the  pack  belong in;^  to  it  were  deposited,  in  iSSS, 
in  the  Peabody  ^^useum  of  Harvard  University,  where  articles  bcIonL;ing 
to  the  s.icred  tent  of  war  had  already  been  placed  ;  an  account  of  the 
legend  and  ritual  was  obtained  from  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  Joseph  La 
Flesche.   Extracts  from  this  paper  have  been  printed  above. 

Mr.  W,  W.  Tooker  read  a  paper  on  "The  Mystery  of  the  Name  Pamun- 
key,"  making  it  appear  that  in  the  name,  originally  an  Indian  phrase  mis- 
undcrstorMl  bv  white  ears,  is  cont.iined  ;i  reference  to  the  mysteries  of  the 
tribe,  as  (ienotini:;  a  place  where  priestlx'  ceremonies  were  performed. 

Mr.  R.  (t.  lialiburton  read  a  paper  on  "The  Year  of  tlie  Pleiades  of 
Prehistoric  Star-Lore.'*  In  this  article  he  set  forth  the  claims  of  this  con- 
stellation to  determining  the  year  and  the  time  of  ancient  festivals.  [See 
No,  xxix.  p,  162.] 

Rev.  W.  M.  Tleatichamp  dcscribefl  "  .An  Iroquois  Condolence  "  as  con- 
ducted at  the  present  day.  This  paper  will  appear  in  a  future  number  of 
this  Journal. 

Professor  Putnam  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  George  Leith,  setting  forth  the 
existence  of  true  Bushmen  in  the  Transvaal,  from  whom  it  may  still  be 
possible  to  obtain  faiformation  as  to  language  and  customs. 

Rev.  S.  D.  Peet  read  abstracts  of  papers  on  "Village  Life  among  the 
Cliff-Dwcllers,"  and  on  "  The  Different  Races  described  by  Early  Discov- 
erers and  Explorers."  These  papers  will  appear  in  full  in  the  "American 
Antiquarian." 

Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  in  a  paper  on  "  Indian  Songs  and  Music,"  pointed 
out  that  every  important  act  and  every  ceremony  have  their  characteristic 
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masi<^  and  that  a  collection  of  the  songs  would  exemplify  the  emotional 
life  of  the  people.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  songs  are  improvised ; 
on  the  cmitrary,  they  are  guarded  with  care,  and  sacred  songs  never  heard 
in  public.  New  songs,  however,  arise  from  time  to  time.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  tliere  exist  no  Indian  love-songs  ;  this  is  an  error.  vSongs 
are  sung  in  unison.  Miss  Fletcher  described  the  result  ot  her  studies,  pur- 
sued in  concert  widi  Professor  Fillmore,  whose  view  of  Indian  music  and 
its  relation  to  the  usual  scale  has  been  explained  by  himself  in  articles 
printed  in  this  Journal. 

Of  certain  other  papers  on  the  programme  the  titles  are  as  follows :  — 

**  A  Vigil  of  the  Gorls,"  Washington  Matthews. 

"The  Spider  Goddi  ss  and  the  Demon  Snare,"  F.  H.  Gushing. 

"The  Iniiueace  o£  Prehistoric  Races  on  Early  Calendars  and  Cults, 
with  Notes  on  Dwarf  Survivals,"  R.  G.  Haliburton. 

"  The  Palaeolithic  Cult,  its  Characteristic  Variations  and  Tokens,'*  S.  D. 
Peet. 

"A  IMclan^c  of  Micmac  Notes,"  S.  Hager. 

"'i  lie  (  osmogonic  Gods  of  the  Iroquois,"  J.  N.  V>.  Hewitt. 

"Kooicnay  Indian  Personal  Names,"  A.  F.  Chamberlain. 

A  paper  which  must  not  be  passed  over,  although  more  immediately 
connected  with  archeology  than  with  folk-lore,  was  that  of  Prof.  F.  W. 
Putnam  and  C.  C.  Willoughby,  entitled  "  Some  Symbolic  Carvings  from 
the  Mounds  of  Ohio."  This  paper,  as  containing  the  results  of  the 
study  of  years,  and  presenting  conclusions  of  importance  to  students  of 
.American  al)ori;j;in;il  life,  will  attract  general  attention.  Professor  Putnam 
controverted  the  iaimiiar  contention  that  the  ancient  earthworks  of  the 
Ohio  valley  and  southward  are  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  and  assign^ 
able  to  immediate  ancestors  of  the  Indian  race  living  in  that  r^on  three 
centuries  ago.  The  incised  art  and  S3rmbo!ism  of  the  older  people  of 
the  Ohio  valley  he  presented  in  a  scries  of  drawings,  and  pointed  out  its 
close  resemblance  to  that  of  the  carvini^s  obtained  in  the  southwest,  and 
even  in  Central  America,  while  attention  was  called  to  remarkable  corre- 
spondences with  the  similar  work  of  the  Haidahs  of  the  northwest  coast. 

The  objects  were  arranged  in  three  groups;  namely,  the  famous  Cincin- 
nati  tablet  found  in  1841,  the  specimens  from  the  Turner  group  explored 
by  Professor  Putnam,  and  those  from  the  Hopewell  group,  or,  as  named  by 
Squier  and  l^avis,  the  Clark  works.  The  incised  figures  at  first  failed  to 
exhibit  any  iiitelIiL;ihle  pattern,  but  on  examination  resolved  themselves  into 
human  and  animal  faces,  curiously  interwoven  and  combined  with  symbolic 
designs.  Thus,  on  a  portion  of  a  human  female  femur  had  been  incised 
intricate  figures,  made  up  of  elaborate  masks  and  combined  headdresses, 
among  them  the  serpent  and  sun  symbols,  which  appear  also  in  copper 
carvitv^s  from  the  same  mound.  A  similar  car\'ini;,  with  diflferent  designs, 
on  the  arm-bone  of  a  man,  Iiad  been  obtained  from  the  Turner  2;roup  :  on 
this  are  several  conventionalized  animal  heads,  interwoven  and  combined 
in  a  curious  manner ;  and  over  each  head  are  represented  the  symbolic 
designs,  circles,  and  ovals  common  to  all  the  carvings.   Here  the  lines  are 
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cut  with  extraordinary  skill  and  ingenuity,  in  sudi  manner  tiiat  parts  of 

one  head  frrm  j^ortions  of  another  above  and  below,  and  on  reversing  the 
fi;;\irc  still  oiher  heads  are  discernible.  In  a  carving  from  the  Hopewell 
j^rouji.  the  principal  designs  are  the  conventionali^^ed  serpent  and  bear 
totciu  represented  by  the  tive  claws.  Professor  Putnam,  in  delivering  the 
paper,  dwelt  on  the  Cincinnati  tablet,  which  he  showed  to  be  unquestkm- 
abty  genuine,  as  tl^  figures,  in  the  light  of  the  comparison  now  possibly 
are  partially  intelligible,  several  being  of  the  conventionalized  serpent 
form,  identical  with  that  found  in  other  mounds  of  Ohio,  and  essentially 
ai^reein*^  with  the  represcntntion  of  the  serpent  head  in  the  sculptures  of 
Ceniial  America.  The  niodification  of  the  jilumed  serpent  in  ancient  art 
was  shown,  ftoin  Ohio  through  the  pueblo  regions  to  Mexico  and  Central 
America ;  the  peculiar  representation  of  the  ^e  was  exhibited,  this  being 
symbolic  of  the  serpent  itself.  Several  objects  from  the  mounds  are  simply 
these  symbolic  serpent  eyes,  and  attention  was  called  to  the  persistence  of 
this  symbol  frorn  Ohio  to  Central  America.  While  the  art  thus  cxiiibited 
corresponds  to  that  of  the  short  headed  peoples  of  the  southwest,  it  is 
totally  distinct  from  anything  existing  among  the  long-headed  tribes  of  the 
north,  and  belongs  to  an  essentially  separate  culture. 

The  paper  could  be  rendered  fully  comprehensible  only  by  means  of 
illustrations.  The  ethnologic  conclusion  drawn  by  Professor  Putnam  is, 
that  the  race  and  culture  of  the  southwest  extended  to  the  Ohio  valley,  but 
wns  subsequently  overwhelmed  by  the  invasion  of  distinct  race  proceeding 
eastward. 

In  discussion,  Mr.  F.  G.  Gushing  identilied  an  element  of  the  carvings, 
representing  the  five  claws  of  the  bear,  with  the  bear  symbol  still  in  use  in 
Zulii. 

Joillt  O'Neill.  —  In  a  previous  number  of  this  Journal  mention  has 
been  marfe  of  the  death  of  this  worthy  student  of  folk-lore,  by  which  a 
devoted  literary  career  has  been  suddenly  broken  off.  Of  Mr.  O'Neill's 
interesting  work,  "  The  Night  of  the  Gods,"  only  the  first  volume  had  been 
printed ;  but  the  author,  a  few  days  before  his  death,  had  completed  the 
second  volume  and  the  index.  His  widow  being  left  without  means  for 
publishing  this  additional  part,  a  committee  has  been  formed  in  England 
for  the  purpose  of  such  publication,  the  intention  being  to  issue  the  two 
volumes  by  private  subscription.  The  conunitteo  ap])eal  for  assistance 
to  all  persons  interested  in  researches  of  this  sort.  It  is  the  intention 
to  issue  the  two  volumes  to  subscribers  at  £\  i6j.  cash,  with  order,  or 
£2  1 2 J.  payable  on  publication,  and  to  offer  the  second  volume  separately 
to  subscribers  at  \s,  cash,  with  order.  The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
mittee is  Edw  ird  Rowe,  241  I^arry  Road,  Lordship  Lane,  Dulwich,  S.  E., 
London,  England.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  endeavor  of  the  committee 
will  render  possible  the  publication  of  an  interesting  work,  of  which  the 
first  volume  has  been  reviewed  in  this  Journal.  American  subscribers  may 
forward  their  names  through  W.  W.  Newell,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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THE  ORAIBI  FLUTE  ALTAR. 

r        ^  T' 

The  reader  will  find  in  the  following  pages  a  few  notes  on  two  of 
the  most  instructive  ceremonies  of  the  Tusayan  villages.  Notwith- 
standing the  accumulation  of  £icts  in  the  last  few  years  on  the 
ceremoniology  of  this  interesting  people,  much  still  remains  to  be 
discovered,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  article  may  be  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  subject.  The  studies  which  have  furnished  the 
material  for  these  notes  were  made  by  mc  while  in  charge  of  an 
expedition  intrusted  to  my  lead,  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  to 
explore  the  cM-dwellings  and  other  ruins  of  the  southwestern  ter- 
ritories. 

No  Tusayan  village  has  more  persistently  resisted  efforts  of  eth- 
nologists to  penetrate  into  the  secrets  of  its  priests  than  Oraibi,  and 
as  a  result  less  is  known  of  the  ceremoniology  of  this  pueblo  than- 
of  any  other.  This  isolation  has  no  doubt  led  to  a  survival  at  Orsubi 
of  the  original  ritual  in  a  less  modified  form  than  in  the  other  pueb- 
los, while  the  comparatively  large  size  of  the  place  would  lead  us 
to  expect  in  it  a  much  greater  elaboration  in  celebrations  of  a  reli- 
gious nature 

At  the  present  time  the  people  of  this  pueblo  are  about  equally 
divided  into  two  factions,  one  of  which  is  friendly  to  the  whites, 
the  other  hostile.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  numbers  of  the 
former  party  are  steadily  increasing,  and  that  in  a  few  years  the 
^hnologist  will  be  as  readily  and  heartily  received  into  the  secret 
ceremonies  at  Oraibi  as  he  has  been  for  several  years  in  Walpi  and 
the  other  pueblos  of  the  East  Mesa.  The  harvest  which  awaits  him 
promises  to  be  large,  but  it  must  be  gathered  immediately,  for  the 
changes  which  are  taking  place  year  by  year  are  very  great^ 

^  Every  year,  aa  I  revisit  Tusayan,  I  can  easily  note  improvements  and  modUi* 
cadons  for  the  better  in  the  life  of  the  people.   In  1891,  when  I  first  saw  Oraibi, 

there  was  not  a  house  in  the  plain  below  it,  but  now  a  day  schcn!,  n  mi<5sion,  and 
a  closter  of  Indian  dwellings,  with  their  red  roois,  which  are  hx  from  picturesqae, 
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At  the  close  of  my  archaeological  field  work  for  the  Smithsonian 

Institiitinn  at  the  Tusayan  ruin  Sikyntki,  T  visited  Oraibi  to  obtain 
comparative  material  for  my  report,  more  especially  to  examine  a 
collection  of  ancient  pottery  belonging  to  Mr.  Voth,''  a  missionary 
at  that  jmcblo.  This  visit  gave  me  an  opportunity  incidentally  to 
enter  the  rooms  of  both  the  CakwaleAya  and  Macilcflya,  the  blue 
and  the  drab  Flute  societies,  which  were  then  engaged  in  their 
secret  rites. 

As  so  little  is  known  of  Oraibi  ceremoniology,  it  is  with  pleasure 
that  I  give  at  the  end  of  this. article  a  representation  of  the  altar  of 

the  Flute  priests,  copied  from  a  sketch  made  by  me  on  that  visit. 
The  hurried  nature  of  my  examination  rendered  it  impossible,  much 

as  I  had  wished  to  do  so,^  to  study  the  Oraibi  Flute  ceremony ;  but 
as  the  Fiute  altar  at  this  pueblo  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and 
instructive  which  I  have  ever  seen,  I  feel  justified  in  devoting  a  plate 
and  a  few  pages  of  description  to  it. 

The  most  prominent  figurine  of  the  Oraibi  Flute  tiponi  altar  is  a 
representation  of  the  god  Cotokinuflwa,  Heart  of  all  the  Sky,  or 
Star  god  (2},  which  stands  with  outstretched  arms  before  the  rere> 
dos,  directly  behind  the  Flute  tiponi  (t). 

The  height  of  this  figure  is  nearly  four  feet.  The  image  is  of 
wood,  and  painted  in  dull  colors,  having  every  appearance  of  an- 
tiquity. One  of  the  marked  symbolic  features  of  CotokinuAwa  is 
the  conical  head,  w  Iiich  is  well  shown  in  the  image ;  but  we  miss 
another  almost  universal  symbol  of  this  god,  the  equal  armed  cross, 
which  as  far  as  I  know  is  wantini;  here,  although  found  in  the  cross, 
the  so-called  tokpcla,  of  the  Walpi  I'lute  tiponi  altar. 

The  neck  is  surrounded  by  many  shell  and  turquoise  necklaces, 
which  hang  over  the  shoulders,  supporting  a  beautiful  shell  (hali- 
Otis)  pendant. 

The  remarkable  thing  about  the  image  is  the  great  length  of  the 
legs  and  the  total  absence  of  a  body.  These  legs  are  straight,  slightly 

have  been  erected  at  the  foot  of  the  mesa,  showing  that  the  Oraibis  are  begin- 
ning to  leave  their  inacccssiMr  i>ucblo  habitation  which  was  so  necessary  for 

protortion  in  old  times.  When  tlie  piicHlo  Indian  is  separated  from  his  old 
communal  life  his  improvement  from  our  stand jxjint  is  assured.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
his  real  improvement  will  be  tfie  result. 

^  I  wish  here  to  express  my  indebtedness  to  this  zealous  ethnoloi^ist  and  ml»* 
sionary  for  numerous  kindnesses  during  my  huiii<  d  visit  to  OraiM.  Mr.  Voth, 
having  made  his  home  near  Oraibi,  wisely  began  his  studies  with  the  Hopi  lan- 
guan:c  as  a  preliminary  to  his  work  anoni;  these  people.  As  lifer  as  I  know,  he  is 
the  only  living  white  man  who  may  be  said  to  speak  the  Hopi  language  fluently. 

*  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  clhnoloirv  wa-^  but  a  sccondtr}'  ohject  of  my 
woric  at  Tusayan  last  summer.  The  primary  purport  was  the  collection  of  archae- 
ological material,  which  so  occupied  my  energy  and  time  that  I  could  devote  hut 
Uttle  attention  to  Tusayaa  ceremoniology. 
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divergent  below,  and  have  the  lightning  symbols  depicted  along 
their  whole  length.  No  attempt  is  made  to  represent  knees  or  feet, 
but  the  arms  are  better  carved  than  the  lower  extremities,  having 
elbows  which  are  apparently  jointed. 

The  prominence  given  to  the  Heart  of  the  Sky  god  in  the  Oiaibi 
Flute  altar  adds  interest  to  the  suggestion  that  this  deity  is  a  for* 
eign  one  in  Hopi  mythology,  or  due  to  Christian  teachings.  The 
balance  of  evidence  thus  far  gathered  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
it  is  a  truly  aboriginal  conception,  represented  on  altars  either  by 
an  image  or  symbols  in  all  Ttisayan  pueblos  where  the  Flute  cer<* 
emony  is  performed. 

The  upright  framework  or  reredos  is  formed  of  two  vertical  parts 
united  above  by  a  crossbar,  the  whole  when  taken  together  having 
the  form  of  a  head  tablet  of  the  Humis  Katcina  helmet.  The  ver- 
tical portions  are  composed  of  conical  bodies,  each  with  flaring  ends, 
piled  in  rows  one  above  the  other.  Fifteen  vertical  rows  of  these 
objects,  composed  of  four  horizontal  members  on  the  right  and  three 
on  the  left  side,  were  counted.  The  upper  or  connecting  portion  of 
the  reredos  was  ornamented  with  si.x  semicircular  figures  symbolic 
of  the  rain  clouds,  their  colors  red,  yellow,  and  green,  corresponding 
to  the  workl-<;]uarters.  The  apical  semicircle  was  both  wliite  and 
black,  the  former  inclosing  the  latter.  Four  zigzag  figures  repre- 
senting lightnings  were  depicted  extending  from  the  symbolic  fig- 
ures of  clouds,  and  there  were  rej^rescntations  of  birds  drawn  on 
the  same  crosspieee.  At  the  four  angles  sprigs  of  some  species  of 
grass  were  attached. 

The  floor  in  front  of  the  upright  frame  was  covered  by  a  picture 
(12)  similar  in  symbolism  to  the  reredos,  but  made  on  a  sand  or 
meal  bed,  representing  a  cloud  with  parallel  lines  symbolic  of  falling 
rain.  Although  outlined  with  a  narrow  band  of  black,  and  made  on 
sand  or  meal,  the  greater  portion  of  the  design  was  filled  in  with 
grains  of  maize*  of  two  colors,  yellow  on  the  right,  blue  on  the  left 
side.  The  parallel  lines  representing  rain  falling  from  the  symbolic 
rain-cloud  on  the  floor  extended  on  the  ridge  of  sand  (14)  which  sup- 
ported the  upright  objects  of  the  altar. 

The  Flute  tiponi  (i)  stood  on  a  small  mound  of  sand  in  the  semi- 
circle back  of  the  com  picture  in  front  of  the  image  of  the  Heart 
of  the  Sky  god.  Between  it  and  the  ridge  of  sand  (14)  there  was 
a  small  earthen  vessel  of  unknown  significance.  A  wooden  fig- 
ure (5),  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  Heart  of  the  Sky  god,  stood 
on  each  side  of  the  uprights  of  the  altar.  Nothing  distinctly  sym- 
bolic was  observed  depicted  on  these  images,  but  their  position  was 

>  We  h.ive  her^  in  other  words,  a  com  picture  or  maise  mosaic,  a  novd^  la  my 
studies  ol  Tusayaa  altars. 
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the  flame  relatively  to  the  altar  as  in  the  Cipaulovi  Flute  (Fl.  II.).  The 
aecfcfl  of  these  idols  were  profusely  adorned  with  shell  and  turquoise 
necklaces^  and  numberless  cotton  strings  with  attached  feathers 
hung  about  their  waists.  One  of  these  idols  is  male,  the  other  fe- 
male, as  in  the  Cipaulovi  and  Walpi  Flute  altars ;  they  are  possibly 
cult  us  heroes  of  the  fraternity. 

In  front  of  each  image  there  was  a  small  mound  of  sane!  (4)  cov- 
ered with  meal  and  com  pollen,  from  or  near  which  was  a  rod  with 
brilliantly  colored  conical  wooden  objects  called  flowers.  Similar 
mounds,  with  the  same  objects  inserted  in  them  as  pins  in  a  cush- 
ion, have  been  described  in  my  account  of  the  Flute  altar  of  Cipau- 
lovi.i 

The  bird  effigies  instead  of  being  six  in  number  and  arranged 
In  a  row  on  the  floor  in  front  of  the  altar,  as  at  Cipaulovi,*  were 
grouped  In  two  dusters,  one  on  each  side  of  the  com  picture.  Nine 
of  these  were  counted  on  the  right,  and  several  on  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  pofiya.  They  were  rudely  carved,  of  various  sizes,  and  all 
had  short  wooden  pins  for  legs.  The  presence  of  bird  effigies 
appears  to  be  an  essential  feature  of  the  Tusayan  Lelenti  or  Flute 
altars  in  all  the  pueblos  where  these  rites  are  obsen  ed. 

Of  the  several  objects  between  the  iiprig-hts  of  the  altar  back  of 
the  large  image  of  the  Star  god,  two  round  wooden  bodies  (5)  are 
conspicuous.  These  are  almost  identical  with  similar  objects  on  the 
altar  of  the  Niman  Katcina,  and  are  said  to  be  symbols  of  ears  of 
corn.  The  smaller  sticks  —  of  which  there  are  several,  all  ])lanted 
in  the  same  ridge  of  sand  —  were  variously  interpreted  by  different 
informants. 

There  seems  to  be  a  unanimity  of  opinion  that  the  two  wooden 
slats,  one  on  each  side  of  the  legs  of  the  large  image,  and  which  are 
decorated  with  rain-cloud  and  falling  rain  symbols,  are  symbolic  of 
rain  gods  or  Omowfih. 

The  significance  of  the  objects  (10)  on  the  extreme  right  and  left 
of  the  corn  picture  is  unknown  to  me.  They  resemble  bags  with 
projecting  rows  of  tubes,  and  difier  from  any  ceremonial  paraphema- 
lia  with  which  I  am  familiar. 

1  In  an  article  on  the  dolls  of  the  Tusayan  Indians  I  was  unable  to  figure  that 

of  the  so-called  Flute  Katcina,  which  is  one  of  the  common  forms  of  these  fipi- 
rines.  A  distintruishing  feature  of  the  doll  of  tliis  personage  is  the  presence  on 
its  head  of  wooden  objects  similar  to  those  found  in  the  small  mounds  above 
mentioned.  These  objects  are  of  di£Eerent  colors,  bat  are  always  present  on  the 
head  of  the  doll.  The  mouth  is  triangular,  the  eyes  rectangular  and  of  two  c(dors,  ' 
and  a  number  of  parallel  lines  connected  at  one  end  are  painted  obliquely  acro*^* 
each  cheek.  In  the  celebration  of  the  Flute  dance  the  actors  wear  sunflowers  in 
dieir  hair,  and  these  coidcal  bodies  may  likewise  be  rq;atded  as  artificial  fiowcvs. 
*  JSwr.  Amtr,  £M,  ^ndAtvk,  yoL  ii.  p.  116^ 
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SUmdanb  Natei, — I  have  already  in  former  publicatioiia  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  two  small  sticks  (natci)  which  are 
placed  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  roo^  to  indicate  to  the  public 
that  the  Flute  organization  of  Cipaulovi  and  Walpi  are  engaged  in 
their  rites,  were  tied  to  one  of  the  ladder  posts  of  the  Flute  chamber.* 
A  similar  standard  was  also  used  at  Oraibi,  where  it  was  tied  to  the 
left-hand  ladder-post  in  one,  and  to  a  vertical  rod  in  the  other,  as  a 
ladder  was  not  convenient.  This  standard  resembles  the  prescribed 
Flute  paho  in  having  a  face  cut  on  one  of  the  component  sticks. 
Flute  pahos  also  have  an  incised  ferule  about  midway  in  their  length, 
but  otherwise  they  resemble  the  Antelope  paho.*  The  larger  stand> 
ard,  which  corresponds  to  the  awatanatcii  a  bow  and  arrows,  with 
horse-hair,  of  the  Snake  and  Antelope  kivas«  stood  on  the  floor  in 
the  Oraibi  Flute  near  the  six  directbns'  altar,  on  the  opposite  side 
from  the  tiponi  altar.  It  consisted  of  an  upright  rod  about  the  size 
of  a  broom-handle,  set  in  a  pedestal  of  wood,  in  which  were  also 
stuck  many  similar  but  shorter  sticks.  At  its  point  of  insertion  in 
the  pedestal  a  Flute  paho  was  tied.  The  opposite  extremity  of  this 
natci  bore  feathers,  skins,  and  red  horse-hair,  much  the  same  as  the 
larger  standard  of  the  Flute  societies  of  other  pueblos.  Side  by 
side  with  this  larger  natci  at  Oraibi  there  was  an  upright  rod  of 
smaller  size,  set  in  a  pedestal  of  clay,  bearing  at  its  top  a  fascis  of 
aspergills,  with  feathers  projecting  upwards.  Each  of  the  compo- 
nent aspexigills  resembled  one  of  those  which  were  laid  by  the  side 
of  the  ear  of  com  at  the  end  of  the  meal  line  in  the  six  directions' 
altar. 

Six  Directioui  Altar. —  This  altar,^  a  constant  feature  in  all  great 

Tusayan  ceremonials,  differs  in  no  essential  respects  from  the  same 
at  the  East  Mesa.  It  consisted  of  a  central  charm-h'quid  bowl 
(nakiiyi  tcakapta),  radiating  from  which  are  six  lines  of  prayer 
meal  drawn  on  a  mound  of  sand.  These  lines  correspond  to  the  six 
chief  or  cardinal  world-quarters,  northwest,  southwest,  southeast, 
and  northeast,  above  and  below.  At  the  extremiues  of  these 
lines  were  ears  of  maize,  one  at  the  end  of  each  line  of  meal,  by  the 
sides  of  which  were  aspergills  as  elsewhere  described.  The  altar 
was  made  in  front  of  the  tiponi  altar,  a  little  to  the  left  side  in  the 
Cakwalefiya  and  within  the  indosure  formed  by  rows  of  feathers  in 
the  Madlefiya. 

Cenmany  at  ikt  Six  Direction^  Altar, — At  the  time  we  entered 

^  The  secret  exercises  of  the  Flute  Society  in  all  the  Tusayan  pueblos  are  per* 
fonned  in  a  living  room  of  the  Fhite  family,  and  not  m  a  Idva. 

*  Jour.  Amer.  Eth.  and  Ardk,  vol.  iv.  p.  27. 

•  The  definition?  of  a  tiponi  altar  and  a  six  directions'  altar  were  given  in  my 
account  ot  the  Tu&ayaa  New  Fire  Ceremony.  Proc.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat,  Hist,,  1894. 
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the  room  where  the  pof^ya  was  seen,  the  Flute  priests  were  engaged 
in  rites  about  the  six  directions*  altar.  Eight  men  and  four  women 
—  the  latter  as  spectators  —  were  present.  Four  of  the  eight  men 
were  chiefs  and  sat  about  the  charm-liquid  bowl,  and  four  stood  a 
little  one  side  accompanying  the  singers  with  their  flutes.  One  of 
these  last  mentioned  performers  stood  apart  from  the  remainder, 
and  was  the  only  one  who  wore  a  ceremonial  kilt.  The  priests 
about  the  howl  squatted  on  the  floor,  with  hair  hanging  down  their 
backs. 

The  songs  were  sung  by  the  four  chiefs  about  the  charm  liquid, 
during  which  the  Flute  chief  and  two  others  beat  time  with  paayas 
or  moisture  rattles,  curved  sticks,  to  the  crooks  of  which  wore  tied 
dangling  shells  that  rattled  against  each  other.  The  rcmaming 
chief,  who  sat  opposite  the  Flute  chief,  beat  time  with  a  feather 
which  ever  and  anon  he  dipped  into  the  charm  liquid  and  aspcrgcd 
to  the  world-quarters  in  suitstral  circiut  This  man  also  performed 
the  part  of  pipe-lighter.  The  music  was  effective,  and  the  flutes 
sounded  ui  harmony  with  the  songs  so  loudly  that  they  were  heard 
some  distance  from  the  room,  where  a  considerable  audience  com- 
posed of  V  I  I  K  n,  boys,  and  girls  had  gathered  outside  the  room  to 
listen  to  the  melodies. 

The  events  which  occurred  during  the  rites  about  the  charm- 
liquid  were  identical  with  those  which  I  have  often  mentioned  in 
Tusayan  ceremonials  of  a  similar  nature  on  the  East  Mesa,  and 
consisted  of  — 

1.  Ceremonial  smoke. 

2.  Prayers. 

3.  Songs  with  accompanying  flutes. 

a.  Meal  and  pollen  dropped  into  the  liquid. 

b.  Tobacco  smoke  puffed  into  the  liquuL 

c.  Whistling  with  the  bird  whistle. 

d.  Ears  of  com  dipped  in  sequence. 

4.  Prayers. 

5.  Cere  monial  smoke. 

Altar  of  i/ie  Macilenya  or  Drab  Flute. — The  chief  of  the  other 
Flute  house  at  Oraibi  belonged  to  the  faction  which  is  hostile  to 
white  men,  for  which  reason  I  was  urged  not  to  make  notes  or 
sketches  of  their  altar.  Although  my  visit  to  them  was  of  short 
duration,  I  am  able  from  memory  to  record  a  few  facts  about  their 
altar.  The  back  waU  of  the  room  was  painted  white,  on  which  a 
short  distance  above  the  floor  was  depicted  in  black  the  well-known 
symbols  of  the  laiti-douds,  surmounted  by  a  triangular  figure.  On 
each  side  of  the  rain-cloud  symbol  there  was  painted  a  vertical 
black  band,  flaring  at  the  top.   Parallel  with  each  of  these  was  a 
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second  line»  also  long  and  narrow,  terminating  above  in  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  feather. 
The  altar  Itself  was  rectangular  in  form»  placed  on  the  floor  a 

short  distance  from  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  surrounded  on  three 
sides,  one  of  which  was  towards  the  painted  wall,  by  a  ridge  of  sand 
in  which  long  black  eagle  feathers  stood  upright.  Inclosed  by 
these  rows  of  feathers  were  the  medicine  bowls  (nakiiyi  tcakapta) 
and  ears  of  maize  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  six  directions'  altar. 
The  three  priests  who  were  present  gave  me  a  quasi-cordial  greeting, 
without,  however,  expressing  a  desire  to  prolong  my  visit.  I  noticed 
many  familiar  ceremonial  objects  about  the  room,  but  was  urged  to 
hasten  my  departure  by  Mr.  Voth,  who  told  me  this  was  the  first 
time  he  had  been  permitted  to  enter  the  room  or  kiva  of  any  of  the 
"hostiles"  since  he  had  been  among  them.  On  my  return  from 
Oraibi  to  the  Kast  Mesa  I  camped  the  noct  evening  under  the  ruin 
of  Fayiipki,  and  learning  that  the  Lelenti  "  was  on "  at  Cipaulovi, 
I  could  not  resist  inspecting  the  Cakwaleftya  altar  at  that  pueblo, 
especially  as  I  had  already  been  initiated  into  the  Flute  Society  at 
that  place.  Moreover,  my  observations  on  the  Oraibi  Lefitiponi  altar 
had  whetted  my  desire  to  compare  the  two,  after  verifying  my  studies 
of  three  years  a^u  (^1892).  I  found  on  inspection  that  it  was  unneces- 
sary to  make  any  important  corrections  in  my  account  of  the  Flute 
altar ;  but  although  the  standard  of  die  MacOefiya  was  in  position  on 
the  housetop  at  the  south  end  of  the  town,  it  was  not  over  the  room 
where  I  had  previously  seen  the  accompanying  altar,  and  I  found 
that  no  priests  of  this  division  had  gathered  to  perform  the  elaborate 
rites  which  I  had  described.  I  was  told  that  the  altar  was  not  made 
this  year,  and  by  some  of  the  priests  that  it  would  never  be  made 
again.  This  astonished  me,  and  if  it  is  true,  as  I  suspect,  that  the 
Cipaulovi  drab  Flute  has  been  given  up,  my  description  must  always 
remain  the  only  account  of  a  part  of  the  ceremony  which  has  been 
abandoned  in  the  last  years  — a  more  rapid  extinction  or  modifica- 
tion of  Tusayan  rites  than  I  had  expected  has  probably  occurred. 

The  description  which  I  have  already  given  elsewhere  of  the 
Cipaulovi  Cakwaleflya  altar  was  found  to  be  accurate^^  and  may  he 
relied  upon  in  comparative  studies.  But  before  we  can  go  very  far 
in  compariscms,  we  ought  to  have  more  data  regarding  the  Piute 
altars  of  Cufiopavi  and  Micoftinov^  the  other  Tusayan  pueblos  - 
which  still  retain  this  ceremony. 

'  The  poverty  of  Ae  Gpaulovi  altar  in  panphemalla  may  readily  be  eicplaiiied 

when  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  this  pueUo  is  one  of  die  smallest  in 
Tiuayan.  Oraibi,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  laigest 
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From  a  comparison  of  the  plates  ^  representtng  the  Oiaiht  and 
Cipaulovi  Flute  tiponi  altais  (Compare  Pis.  I.  and  II.)  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  arrangement  and  detail  the  objects  upon  them  differ  consid- 
erably* yet  in  general  character  they  are  the  same.  Incidentally  the 
divergence  shows  how  much  difference  we  may  expect  in  the  same 
altars  among  peoples  of  different  stock. 

The  plate  (PI.  II.)  representing  the  Flute  altar  at  Cipaulovi  shows 
that  it  is  of  simpler  construction  than  that  of  the  same  fraternity  at 
Oraibi,  but  that  they  are  strictly  homologous  in  all  parts. 

The  four  wooden  slats  (T),  cut  in  the  form  of  serpents  and  colored 
with  the  colors  of  the  lour  world-quarters,  represent  the  ticarl  of  the 
Sky  god,  of  which  they  are  symbolic.  In  the  Walpi  Flute  altar  we 
have  a  corresponding  symbol  ol  the  same  deity  in  the  horizontal 
wooden  cross  (tokpela),  the  emblem  of  the  same  god  As  far  as  the 
reredos  of  the  Oraibi  and  Cipaulovi  altars  are  concerned,  we  find  the 
omnipresent  cloud  symbols  on  each.  The  two  figurines,  the  mounds 
with  inserted  artificial  flowers,  are  identical  in  the  two,  but  in  the 
Cipaulovi  altar  the  Flute  birds  are  arranged  in  a  row ;  in  the  Oraibi 
in  two  groups.  While  the  Oraibi  Flute  chief  had  but  one  tiponi, 
the  Cipaulovi  had  two  which  he  placed  on  his  altar.  There  are  two 
unknown  objects  (lo)  on  the  Oraibi  altar  which  are  not  found  on 
the  Cipaulovi. 

Although  these  two  altars  differ  slightly  in  their  accessories,  their 
likeness  is  close  enough  to  show  that  they  arc  derived  from  a  com- 
mon source,  and  are  not  independent  evolutions.  If  we  grant,  as  I 
think  we  must,  that  the  Flute  altars  in  these  two  pueblos  could  not 
have  originated  independently,  we  can  pass  to  a  comparison  of  such 
similar  altars  as  those  of  the  Sia  and  Walpi  Antelope-Snake  priests 
without  fear  of  error.  I  venture  to  say  the  differences  between  the 
Antelope-Snake  altar  at  Sia  and  that  at  Walpi  are  ( vcn  less  than 
those  between  the  Oraibi  and  Walpi  Flute  altars.  This  resemblance 
has  led  me  to  the  belief  that  the  Sia  and  Tusayan  Antelope-Snake 
altars  have  not  originated  independently,  but  show  derivation,  and  I 
have  yet  to  see  valid  objections  to  the  cogency  of  my  resultant 
reasoning. 

'  For  descriptions  of  the  Cipaulovi  altar  see  the  following  articles:  — 

"A  Suggestion  as  to  the  Meaning  of  the  Moki  Snake  Dance."  Journal  of 
American  Folk-Lore,  voL  iv.  iSo.  xiii. 

~  A  Study  of  Summer  Ceremonials  at  Zufil  and  Moqui  Puebloa.**  BmU,  Eutr 
Inst.  vol.  xxii.  Nos,  7,  8, 9. 

"A  Few  Summer  Ceremonials  at  the  Tusayan  PueUos."  Jcttr,  Amor,  EA, 
and  Arch.  vol.  ii.  No.  i.  pp.  108-150.  1892. 

**  The  Walpi  Flute  Obseivanee ;  A  Study  of  Primitive  Dianatisation.**  you$^ 
nai  ofAmurieam  Fptk-Lm^  voL  viL  No.  xzvL  1894. 
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THB  WALPI  81IAXB  DANCE  OF  18^$. 

The  Snake  Dance  at  Walpi  is  no  longer  a  subject  upon  which  a 
casual  viutor  to  the  pueblos  can  add  much  to  what  is  known,  but 

has  passed  into  the  range  of  scientific  research,  and  we  must  look  to 
specialists  for  further  advances  in  our  knowledge  of  its  intricacies. 

In  other  words,  a  visit  to  the  pueblos  on  the  day  of  the  dance  can 
*  hardly  be  expected  to  shed  much  new  light  on  our  knowledge  of  the 
ceremony,  for  the  obscure  rites  connected  with  it  can  be  witnessed 
only  by  the  initiated,  and  initiation  means  an  acquaintance  of  long 
duration  with  the  Indians. 

While,  therefore,  the  several  published  accounts  of  the  1 895  dance 
which  have  aiqieared  in  newspapers  are  valuable  in  calling  public 
attention  to  this  interesting  survival,  very  little  has  been  added 
by  these  articles  to  the  knowledge  which  we  have  of  this  strange 
ceremony.  No  white  man  except  the  author  was  permitted  in  1895 
to  see  the  Idva  rites,  where  most  of  the  obscure  parts  of  the  ritual 
are  to  be  expected,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  G.  Sykes,  who  wit» 
nessed  the  sixteen  songs  ceremony  of  the  Antelopes.* 

For  reasons  elsewhere  stated,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  devote 
much  time  to  the  study  of  the  1895  Snake  observance,  but  I  am  able 
in  the  following  pac;es  to  notice  certain  modifications  in  the  cere- 
mony since  1893,  due  to  the  death  of  prominent  Antelope  priests, 
and  CO  put  on  record  one  or  two  novel  details  of  minor  rites  which 
were  but  imperfectly  known  when  my  memoir  was  published. 

Since  the  1893  presentation  of  the  Walpi  Snake  Dance  two  im> 
portant  members  of  the  Antelope  Society  have  died» — Nasyufiweve' 
and  HahawOt  the  latter,  pipe-lighter  and  asperj^er.  The  place  of  the 
former  was  filled  by  Katci,  and  that  of  the  latter  by  Wikyatiwa. 
Both  of  these  men  were  already  Antelope  priests,  and  the  duf^ies  of 
the  deceased  were  simply  transferred  to  fellow-priests.  The  new 
man,  named  I'ontima,  who  took  no  part  in  the  1891  and  1893  observ- 
ances, was  given  an  important  position,  and  participated  in  the  for- 

^  In  1891  boA  die  Antelope  and  Snake  priests  were  shadowed  by  Mr.  Stephen, 
Mr.  Owens,  and  myself  for  nine  consecutive  days  and  nights*  sad  th«k  diiefs, 

were  not  out  of  our  sight  during  all  that  time.  We  slept  in  or  on  the  kivas,  fol- 
lowed the  celebrants  down  breakneck  trails  at  naidnight,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
dance  I  for  one  was  about  exhsMtod  phyncally.  While  I  would  gladly,  if  neces* 
sary,  go  through  the  same  experiences  again,  the  posdUe  reaults  did  not  seem  to 
demand  it  in  the  present  year. 

•  Nasyuflweve  belonged  to  the  Woods  (fuel)  people,  and  his  totem  was  a  picture 
of  the  head  of  Masauw^h,  the  Fire  god  Hahawe  was  the  best  singer  of  the  Ante- 
lopes, and  sang  for  me  the  sixteen  songs  on  phonographic  cylinders  which  I  now 
have.  He  bdonged  to  the  Ala  (Horn)  people,  and  his  totem  was  a  picture  of  a 
deer. 
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ma]  smoke»  when  cbiefs  only  were  admitted,  on  the  night  before 

Hof^yi,  speaker  chief,  made  the  formal  announcement.^ 

Hahawe  in  the  sixteen  songs  ceremony  of  1891  and  1895,  as  I 
have  already  shown,  performed  the  offices  of  pipe-lighter  and  asperger 
for  a  small  boy  who  had  not  yet  arrived  at  years  to  justify  his  under- 
taking this  duty.  In  taking  Hahawe's  place  Wikyatiwa,  as  he  dis- 
tinctly informed  me,  did  not  perform  these  duties  for  himself  and 
had  not  become  a  smoker  chief,  but  accepted  tlie  future  task  of  the 
same  small  boy.  All  other  members  of  the  Antelope  Society  were 
alive,  and  performed  their  respective  duties  as  outlined  in  my  ac- 
count of  the  Snake  Dance.  No  chief  of  the  Snake  priests  had  died, 
although  one  or  two  of  the  other  members  were  no  longer  among 
the  living. 

The  Smoke  Talk  and  Announcement}  —  The  simple  ceremonies 
when  Hortyi,  the  speaker  chief,  is  commissioned  to  announce  the 
Snake  Dance,  and  his  acts  at  that  time,  arc  briefly  referred  to  in  my 
Snake  Memoir,  but  this  year  I  was  a!)le  to  obtain  a  few  additional 
details.  Tiie  method  of  determining  the  date  when  the  smoke  talk 
shall  occur  was  not  investigated,  but  it  is  said  to  be  fixed  upon  by 
the  sun's  position  on  the  horizon,  as  I  have  elsewhere  explained  in 
my  account  of  the  Tusayan  ritual 

At  about  nine  o'clock  p.  m.  on  August  ist  there  assembled  at  the 
old'  Snake  house  (ancient  home  of  the  Snake  people)  the  following 
chiefs :  — 

Wiki,  Tciibmofiwi,  Antelope  chief ;  Kopeli,  Tciimofiwi,  Snake 
chief ;  Katci ;  Supela,  Kopeli's  father ;  Kakapti,  sand  chief  and 

courier:  Hofiyi,  speaker  chief;  and  Pontima.  Kwaa  ought  to  have 
attended,  and  was  repeatedly  asked  for,  but  failed  to  appear. 

The  chiefs  squatted  about  a  basket  tray  of  sacred  meal  near  the 
fireplace,  Wiki  sitting  at  the  right  of  the  same.  The  chiefs  first 
smoked  ceremonially,  during  which  terms  of  relationship  were  ex- 
changed as  the  pipe  was  passed  from  one  man  to  another,  Wiki 

*  Incidentally  I  learned  that  the  present  Snake  chief,  Kopeli,  succeeded  his 
uncle,  Natc!wa,  who  was  his  mother's  eldest  brother.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
thematri  i  h  il  system  of  descent  of  chieftaincy  prevailed  in  Kopeli's  snccessioili 
When  Wiki  di  s  his  n  ]>hc\v,  HoAyii  wUl  sttcceed  him,  sbowing  that  the  same  law 
is  in  force  in  this  priesthood. 

*  The  winter  assembly  of  the  Antdope>Snafce  Society  is  a  subject  about  which 
little  is  known,  but  would  repay  searching  exaninatioD.  I  have  a  few  notes,  too 
incomplete  ffir  ijulilication,  aliout  it.  but  have  never  witncs«;ed  its  ceiel>ration. 
The  winter  assembly  of  the  >  lute,  which  has  certain  points  in  common  with  that 
of  the  Antelope-Snake,  I  have  elsewhere  described. 

*  Supela  and  his  wife  Saliko,  senior  niemttecs  of  the  Snake  family,  had  moved 
from  their  ancestral  home,  but  true  tn  that  conservatism  which  is  everywhere 
characteristic  of  Hopi  ceremoniolo^y,  the  smoke  talk  took  place,  not  in  the  Snake 
chief's  present  home,  but  in  the  old  traditional  maternal  homestead. 
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then  made  several  nakwnkwoci,  aiid  deposited  them  on  the  meal  in 
the  tray.  After  all  had  smoked  they  prayed  in  the  following 
sequence:  Wiki,  Kopcli,  Katci,  Pontima,  and  Hoflyi;  as  each  one 
prayed  the  others  responded,  antd,  right,  or  amen. 

At  the  close  of  this  simple  rite  Wiki  gave  the  prayer-strings 
(nakwakwods)  to  Hofiyi,  instructing  him  to  announce  the  Snake 
Dance  on  the  following  morning  at  sunrise.  The  chiefs  then  left 
the  room.  Having  requested  Hoflyi  to  arouse  me  when  he  made 
the  announcement,  I  laid  down  in  my  blanket  on  sheepskins  which 
he  kindly  brought  me. 

Long  before  dawn  Hofiyi  awakened  me,  and  I  found  him  standing 
near  by,  with  his  tray  of  meal  in  one  hand.  He  beckoned  me  to  fol- 
low, and  we  went  without  a  word  down  the  ladder,  past  the  "antelope 
rock,"  to  the  narrow  place  in  the  mesa  where  the  trail  enters  Walpi. 
There,  as  in  many  other  places  on  the  mesa,  the  trail  has  been  worn 
a  few  inehes  into  the  solid  rock  by  the  constant  passers,  and  in  lhat 
groove  Hofiyi  extended  a  long  string  with  feathers  tied  at  the  end, 
sprinkling  a  line  of  meal  over  it  This  is  called  the  piihtabi  or  road- 
way. We  then  continued  eastward  to  the  shrine  midway  between 
Walpi  and  Sitcomovi,  on  the  south  side  of  the  mesa,  where  there  is 
a  trail  which  descends  to  the  terrace  below  the  pueblos.  Just  east 
of  this  shrine,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  cliff,  facing  the  point 
sunrise,  Hoflyi  deposited  a  handful  of  meal,  and  on  it  laid  a  second 
nakwakwoci,  throwing  a  pinch  of  meal  to  the  cast  and  muttering 
inaudible  words.  We  then  retraced  mir  steps  back  to  the  house, 
mounted  to  the  roof,  and  in  a  little  crypt  at  the  northwest  corner 
Hoflyi  placed  more  sacred  meal  and  another  string  with  attached 
feather. 

He  then  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  roof,  muffled  himself  in  his  blan- 
ket, for  it  was  quite  cold,  and  watched  for  the  appearance  of  the  sun. 

As  socMi  as  the  sun's  disk  appeared  above  the  horizon,  Hofiyi 
dropped  a  handful  of  meal  at  his  feet  before  him,  placed  a  nakwa- 
kwoci upon  it,  slowly  rose,  drew  his  blanket  about  him,  and  shouted 
the  announcement  in  a  loud  voice.  Portions  of  the  announcement 
I  could  not  get,  but  the  purport  was  that  the  Snake-Antelope  priests 
would  assemble  and  pray  for  rain,  adding  an  invocation  to  the  cloud 
deities  to  send  the  welcome  rain  in  obedience  to  their  needs.  The 
intention  of  the  words  is  not  so  much  an  announcement  to  the  pub- 
lic that  the  ceremony  was  to  bei^in  as  to  the  :;ods  of  the  six  direc- 
tions (nananivo  monmowitu)  that  the  people  sorely  needed  rain,  and 
the  chiefs  were  about  to  assemble  to  pray  for  it.* 

^  The  general  char.ictcr  of  the  official  nnnounccment  may  be  gathered  by  a 
consultation  of  my  article  on  the  Walpi  Flute  Ceremony,  where  a  free  traiisl»tioia 
is  giv  en  of  the  crier's  words  at  that  time. 
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The  altars  of  both  Antdope  and  Snake  men  were  the  same  as  in 
1891  and  1895,  but  with  this  addition.  On  my  visit  to  the  priests 
in  1893  I  presented  the  Antelope  chief  Wiki  with  a  specimen  of 
Limuhis  Polyphemus^  the  horseshoe  crab  of  the  east  coast  of  the 
United  States.  This  was  pronounced  to  be  the  Wupopavikya,  or 
"The  Gianl  Tadp>ole,"  and  was  deposited  back  of  the  Antelope 
ponya,  with  prayers.  In  the  1895  altar  "The  Giant  Tadpole"  was 
placed  in  the  same  position  and  treated  with  the  same  reverence  as 
a  ictish.  A  fragment  of  water-worn  wood  which  I  had  likewise 
given  Wiki  in  1895  was  also  deposited  on  the  akar.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  numerous  mytelus  shells  which  I  had  given  Kopdi  in 
1893,  the  objects  on  the  Snake  altar  were  the  same  as  in  the  two 
preceding  presentations  of  the  Snake  Dance.  I  added  to  Kopeli's 
fetishes  the  shell  of  a  large  green  turtle  for  his  altar,  and  later  ob- 
servers may  notice  this  powerful  rainrbringer  on  subsequent  Snake 
altars.  I  also  ji^ave  both  Antelope  and  Snake  priests  numerous 
haliotis  shells,  which  were  used  in  their  personal  adornment  during 
the  public  dance. 

The  Antelope  paho,  called  the  cakwapaho,  was  the  same  as  in 
1893,  identical  with  my  figure  of  it  (p.  27)  in  the  Snake  memoir.  I 
noticed  that  the  tiponiof  the  Snake  chief  this  year  (1S95)  had  small 
bluebird  feathers  tied  to  the  extremities  of  the  longer  feathers,  as 
already  pointed  out  as  characteristic  of  the  Snake  whip  and  the 
bundles  of  red  feathers  wMch  the  Snake  priests  wear  on  their 
heads.  The  presence  of  bluebird  feathers  on  the  tiponi  is  not»  I 
believe,  an  innovation,  but  escaped  our  searching  studies  of  two 
years  ago.* 

The  following  ceremonials  of  the  1895  Snake  Dance  were  wit- 
nessed by  me  and  found  to  be  the  same  as  in  1891  and  1893:— 

r.  Si.xtecn  songs  and  dramatization.* 

2.  Initiation  ceremonials,  in  which  the  bear  and  puma  were  per> 
sonified. 

3.  Preparation  of  the  Snake  charm  liquid. 

4.  Snake  washing. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  Snake  and  Antelope  foot-races,  and 
of  course  the  Antelope  and  Snake  Dances  on  the  plaza. 

During  my  conversations,  in  the  kivas  and  outside,  with  the  Snake 
and  Antelope  priests,  I  have  been  told  by  several  of  them  that  por- 

1  The  two  sticks  which  are  tied  toi;:ether  are  ettctij  aUke,  and  ndtherhas  a 

facet  cut  on  it  in  representation  of  a  face. 

^  During  the  singing  of  these  soogs,  two  of  these  implements  were  used  by  Wi- 
kyatiwa.  While  I  had  noticed  the  use  of  two  whiswis  by  Hahawe  in  1891  and 
1893,  I  neglected  to  state  that  fact.  Before  use  in  the  kiva  and  on  the  roof,  one 
end  of  these  objects  were  dipped  in  the  chann  liquid,  but  on  tiie  plaza  this  pre- 
liminary was  not  deemed  necessary. 
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tions  of  the  Snake  ceremonials  still  survive  at  Acoma,  which  would 
not  be  surprising  in  view  of  the  fact  that  wo  know  from  Espcjo  that 
a  similar  dance  was  celebrated  there  in  his  time  (1583).  Repeated 
questioning  from  thoM  who  have  a  knowledge  o£  Aooma  ritual  has 
foiled,  however,  to  give  me  any  mformation  of  its  survival  there*  but 
I  should  not  be  surprised  if  future  investigators  reported  its  exist* 
ence  in  a  modified  form.^ 

The  public  Snalce  Dance  took  place  August  21  in  1891,  August 
14  in  1893,  and  August  18  in  1895 ;  the  limits  of  the  dates  in  these 
three  performances  were  therefore  seven  days  apart,  from  which  we 
learn  that  the  time  of  its  celebration  varies  somewhat  in  different 
years.  The  remarkable  thinp;  is  that  the  Sun  priests  can  determine 
so  accurately  the  date  to  celebrate  it,  especially  as  they  are  wholly 
ignorant  of  our  calendars  or  almanacs.  The  public  Snake  Dance 
at  Micoflinovi  took  place  in  1S95,  as  in  1893,  on  the  day  before  the 
Walpi  Snake  Dance. 

Of  the  dates  of  the  Snake  Dance  prior  to  1891  I  can  get  little 
reliable  information.  In  1881  it  was  seen  by  Bourke»*  and  in  1887 
and  1889  by  Stephen,  Messenger,  and  others. 

Our  camp  on  the  day  of  the  Snake  hunt  at  the  east  was  at  Si- 
kyatki,  a  prehistoric  ruin  three  miles  away,  and  all  day  long  the 
Snake  priests  hunted  reptiles  in  that  vicinity.  We  were  then  en- 
gaged in  packing  our  collections,  but  I  was  especially  urged  by 
Kopcli  not  to  work  on  the  ruins  or  al!ow  anv  one  to  stir  out  of 
camp  on  that  day;  the  reason  assigned  being  that  any  one  who  did 
SO  would  "swell  up  and  burst."  The  Snake  priests  on  this  hunt 
had  their  dinner  at  the  spring  Kanclba,  shec|>-water,  and  the  Indian 
tK)y  who  ordinarily  brouf;ht  our  drinking  water  from  this  spring 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  visit  it  between  sunrise  and  sunset. 
The  taboo  of  all  work  in  the  world-quarter  where  the  Snake  priests 
are  hunting  is  religiously  observed  by  all  Hopi  and  Tewa. 

Notwithstanding  I  called  Kopeli's  attention  to  a  hole  in  which,  on 
previous  days,  I  had  observed  a  rattlesnake^  be  would  not  dig  it  out 
in  my  presence,  so  carefully  do  they  preserve  this  one  feature  of 
the  ceremony,  the  capture  of  the  reptile  in  the  open.  The  number 
of  serpents  taken  in  the  several  hunts  in  1895  was  larger  than  in 

^  The  ratdesnake  was  hdd  in  enough  rererence  at  Stkyatld  to  lead  some  one 
tfiere  to  deposit  its  rattle  in  the  gnve  of  one  of  their  number,  as  my  excavations 
last  summer  prove.  Sikyatki  was  undoubtedly  destroyed  before  the  advent  of 
the  Spaniards,  from  which  it  may  be  oonciuded  that  the  rattlesnake  was  used  as  a 
ajmbol  at  a  very  early  date  in  Ttisayao.  A  ratdeanake  rattle,  according  to  Mrs. 
Stevenson,  is  phced  on  the  altar  of  the  Sia  Snake  Society. 

'  The  account  by  Captain  Rourkc  x\-as  the  first  adequate  one  which  we  have  of 
the  Snake  Dance,  and  from  it  dates  a  scientific  interest  in  this  ceremonial,  as  well 
as  a  valuable  knowledge  of  its  character. 
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either  1891  or  1893.  It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  estimate  the 
exact  number,  but  more  than  eighty  were  used  this  year.  Not  all 
of  these  were  rattlesnakes,  but  there  were  certainly  fifty  of  these 
venomous  creatures.  The  rattlesnake  is  especially  sought,  and  is 
called  "chief,"  because  it  is  most  efficacious  in  brinj^inpj  rain. 

My  inquiries  of  Kopeli,  "Why  do  you  carry  tlie  snai<e  in  the 
mouth?"  elicited  no  satisfactory  answer.  "  Ikcausc  he  is  a  rain- 
bringcr ;  because  he  carries  tlie  rattle  as  we,  when  personatincr  Ka- 
tcinas,  carry  the  rattle  in  our  hoiids,"  he  replied.  He  spoke  of  light- 
ning as  a  rain-cloud  snake.^ 

The  Ptiblie  Snake  Dance, — The  exercises  on  the  plaza,  although 
the  same  as  in  1891  and  189s,  showed  some  variation  on  account  of 
the  deaths  already  recorded.  The  most  important  of  these  changes 
were  as  follows :  The  part  of  the  warrior  (Kalektaka)  was  taken 
by  Wikyatiwa  instead  of  Tawa,  whose  personation  of  the  warrior 
chief  was  rather  undignified  in  1893.  The  Kalektaka  was  the  priest 
w^ho  followed  the  line  of  Antelopes  as  they  entered  the  plaza,  and 
who  stood  at  the  extreme  left  of  the  platoon  while  the  reptiles  were 
being  carried  by  the  Snake  priests.  He  bore  the  Antelope  standard 
(awatanatci),  and  tlic  bow  and  quiver  of  the  warrior,  and  likewise 
twirled  the  whizzer  at  important  times  during  the  ceremony. 

The  bodies  of  the  Snake  priests  were  covered  with  a  wash  of 
black  pigment,  and  were  not  stained  as  red  as  Scott's  painting  of  a 
group  of  Snake  priests  in  my  memoir  would  lead  one  to  believe: 

\\'!ien  the  snakes  were  borne  about  the  plaza  in  the  mouths  of  the 
participants,  the  carriers  were  noticed  to  drop  them  always  at  a  cer- 
tain point,  where  they  were  captured  by  the  "gatherers.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  try  to  capture  a  reptile  when  he  was  coiletl,  but  he  was 
coaxed  to  uncoil  with  the  snake  whips,  and  as  soon  as  the  rattlesnake 
moved  from  the  coiled  iwsture  he  was  quickly  picked  uj)  by  the 
priests,  who  grasped  the  reptile  by  the  neck.  My  attention  was 
called  in  the  kiva,  when  the  reptiles  were  free  on  the  floor,  to  a  rat* 
tiesnake  which  was  very  sluggish  in  his  movements.  Two  of  the 
priests  were  handling  it,  catching  hold  of  the  tail  and  trying  to  shake 
the  rattles.  I  thought  the  reptile  was  wounded,  but  was  assured 
that  he  was  feeble  from  age.  They  called  him  a  wuktaka,  or  old  man 
snake,  and  notwithstanding  repeated  handling  this  sluggish  reptile 
did  not  coil,  nor  could  the  articulations  of  his  rattles,  of  which  he 
had  many,  be  made  to  emit  any  noise. 

*  Durin«T  my  arrlia^olo^ical  work  this  summer  1  came  to  know  the  Snake  chief 
better  than  ever  before.  He  was  with  me  during  the  whole  of  my  investigations, 
and  I  found  him  a  tnistwcnthy,  honest,  and,  as  he  looks  at  things,  a  deeply  relU 
gioos  man.  In  ny  nany  talks  with  him  I  have  been  impressed  with  his  modesty, 
gentleness,  and  courajje,  which  have  won  the  respect  of  bis  felloir  Hopi,  and  this 
feeling  was  shared  by  ali  the  white  men  in  my  camp. 
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During  the  public  Snake  Dance  the  southern  edge  of  the  plaza 
was  lined,  as  on  previous  presentationSt  with  rows  of  spectators,  who 
Stood  on  the  very  edg&  A  step  befamd  them  was  a  sheer  descent 
of  possibly  a  hundred  feet  It  has  always  been  a'  surprise  to  me 
that  in  the  stirring  events  of  the  dance  some  one  did  not  step  back 
and  lose  his  balance,  especially  as  the  reptiles  sometimes  make 
their  way  from  their  captors  into  this  crowd.  No  accident  has, 
however,  taken  place  here  in  the  last  three  dances,  although  a  snake 
of  considerable  Size  in  the  1895  celebration  "took  a  header"  over 
this  precipice. 

In  the  short  time  in  which  I  have  worked  in  Tusayan  I  know 
of  two  accidents  which  have  happened  to  Indians  falling  from  the 
mesa.  One  was  a  Navajo  who  had  visited  the  Alki.  a  m  a  night  cer- 
emony. When  he  emerged  on  the  roof  of  the  kiva,  somewhat  dazed, 
he  turned  the  wrong  way,  and  stepped  off  the  edge.  He  died  where 
he  fell  In  1895,  shortly  before  the  Snake  Dance,  a  child  fell  from 
the  mesa  on  the  north  side,  opposite  the  court  which  leads  to  the 
dance  plaza,  breaking  his  collar-bone,  but  not  losing  his  life.  At 
the  edge  of  the  mesa  where  the  accident  occurred  the  members  of 
the  family  placed  a  small  twig,  to  which  was  fastened  nakwakwoci, 
or  strings  with  attached  feathers.  This  was  a  votive  or  thank-offer- 
ing possibly  to  some  god.  A  similar  offering  of  a  propitiatory  na- 
ture was  placed  in  the  trenches  of  the  cemetery  of  Sikyatki  every 
evening  after  work  by  the  Indians.  In  this  case  it  was  an  offering 
to  the  dread  god  of  death,  MasauwQh,  for  disturbing  the  graves  of 
the  defunct.^ 

Snake  Pritsis  bitten  by  Reptiles.  —  On  each  celebration  of  the 
Snake  Dance  it  is  reported  that  several  priests  were  bitten,  and 
some  accounts  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  "that  men  were  seen 
going  about  the  plaza  with  snakes  hanging  by  the  fangs  from  their 
cheeks."  It  is  important  to  have  these  statements  critically  exam- 
ined, for  if  true  they  are  most  important  in  the  discussion  of  the 
possible  antidote.  While  I  have  personally  never  seen  a  priest  bit- 
ten, I  endeavored  this  summer  to  specially  watch  for  such  a  mishap, 
and  asked  one  or  two  of  my  friends  to  do  the  same.  I  had  not  the 
misfortune  to  see  any  one  bitten,  but  two  cases  were  reported,  one 
of  whom  was  an  unknown,  said  to  have  been  struck  in  tlic  check  ; 
the  other  my  friend.  Sujxla.  bitten  in  the  back  of  the  hand.  After 
the  dance,  when  the  priests  were  drinking  the  emetic,  before  they 
had  bathed,  I  went  among  them,  and  asked  to  see  the  one  bitten  in 
the  face,  I  could  not  find  any  one  who  had  blood  on  his  face  or  who 
claimed  to  have  been  bitten  there.   Supela,  however,  showed  me 

*  The  Hopi,  like  many  other  Indians,  will  not  touch  human  bones,  but  showed 
no  sdioos  objectton  to  occavatijig  in  the  andmt  cemeteries. 
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blood  on  the  liack  of  one  hand,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  had  been  bit* 
ten.  He  replied  that  he  had,  and  I  examined  the  wound.  There 
was  certainly  much  blood  upon  it,  and  from  the  effusion  of  blood 
there  was  no  doubt  that  he  was  wounded.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
to  know,  even  supposing  the  wound  w^s  from  a  snake  bite,  that  the 
bite  was  that  of  a  rattlesnake,  as  other  non-venomous  reptiles  were 
used,  i  abkcd  Supela  if  he  had  been  bitten  by  tcua  (rattler),  and  he 
said,  Yes  1  Here,  then,  we  have  a  specific  case :  a  man  bitten,  as 
he  ssddf  and  as  my  friends  declared,  by  a  rattlesnake,  but  that  bite 
bleeding  profusely.  WhOe  it  would  have  been  more  conclusive  to 
me  if  I  had  seen  the  snake  strike  him,  I  must  rest  the  evidence  as 
I  have  given  it.  As  far  as  I  know,  Supela's  wound  was  not  fatal,  nor 
did  his  hand  swell  up,  as  ordinarily  happens  a  few  hours  after  such 
a  mishap.  As  far  as  my  examination  of  the  question  whether  the 
priests  arc  ever  bitten  is  concerned,  T  have  to  answer  that  Supela's 
case  affords  strong,  possibly  conclusive,  evidence  that  they  some- 
times are,  and  his  statement  that  the  wound  was  inflicted  by  a  rat- 
tlesnake is  thus  far  in  evidence. 

Since  the  publication  o£  my  Snake  memoir,^  several  accounts  of 
the  Snake  Ceremony  at  Oraibi»  by  Mr.  Politzer,'  have  appeared,  and 
a  description  of  the  same  at  Cufiopavi  or  Cipauhm  by  Mr.  R.  H. 
Baxter,*  none  of  whidi  deal  with  kiva  ceremonials. 

From  Mr.  Politzer's  account  and  his  kodak  photegraphs  it  would 
seem  that  the  presentation  of  the  Snake  Dance  at  Ondbi  in  1894 
was  celebrated  by  a  small  number  of  priests.  Relying  on  these  evi- 
dences, I  was  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  Snake  order  is  f^mnll  in 
that  pueblo.  From  what  I  learned  during  my  visit  in  1895  it  is 
probable  that  many  of  the  priests  absented  themselves  on  account 
of  the  division  of  the  pueblo  into  friendly  and  hostile  parties.  It  is 
claimed  by  Mr.  Voth  that  the  friendly  party  did  not  join  their  fellow- 
priests,  and  that  the  order  is  large  ;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
in  1896,  when  the  Snake  drama  at  Oraibi  is  next  presented,  reconcil- 
iation will  be  effected,  or  those  who  withdraw  wifl  set  up  an  altar  of 
their  own.* 

*  "  Snake  Ceremonials  at  Walpi,"  Jour.  Anur.  Eth.  and  Arch.  vol.  iv. 

*  '« Snake  Dance  of  the  Moquis,"  Niw  York  HtraUt^  Nov.  11, 1894;  **Moulh- 
fuls  of  Rattlesnakes,"  San  Francisco  Examiner^  Oct  21, 1894;  "The  Moqiti  SoP- 
pent  Danrp,"  St.  Louis  Republican^  Nov.  7,  1S94;  "Among  the  ls\of\\x\s^  Boston 
Daily  Traveler,  Nov.  7,  1894.  In  addition  to  these,  some  of  which  are  more  or 
less  garbled,  Mr.  Politzer  has  sent  me  his  MSS.  of  the  Ondbi  dance. 

>  The  Moqui  Snake  Dance,"  Amur,  AntipuurioHt  voL  zvii.  No.  4, 1895.  Mr. 
Baxter's  nrticlc  is  \cry  vagiie  and  unsatisfactory. 

*  Possibly  the  present  division  of  the  puebio  will  lead  to  rapid  changes  in  the 
ritual,  and  destruction  of  some  of  the  ceremonials.  It  Is  to  be  hoped,  from  an 
etiittological  point  of  view,  that  immediate  stndie*  of  OialU  ceremoniology  wiU  be 
mad^  for  the  use  of  fttture  student!  of  aborigiul  American  religions. 
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The  attendance  of  white  apectaton  at  the  1895  dance  at  Walpi 
was  larger^  than  on  either  of  the  two  previous  presentations,  and 
many  of  the  visitors  came  from  a  considerable  distance.  The  fune 
of  the  Snake  Dance  has  spread  far  and  wide,  and  the  audiences 
steadily  increase  with  each  successive  performance.  They  are  no 
longer  composed  of  persons  from  Holbrook,  Winslow,  Flagstaff,  and 
neighboring  army  posts,  but  includes  journalists,  artists,  public  lec- 
turers, and  ethnologists  from  distant  cities.  Some  of  the  newspar 
pcrs  of  New  York  :im\  Chicacco  sent  reporters  to  describe  for  their 
readers  ilic  details  of  the  dance,  and  several  prufessionai  photogra- 
phers ^  were  likewise  present. 

What  will  be  the  influence  on  the  character  of  the  presentation  as 
the  numbers  of  white  visitors  increase  ?  Thus  Ux  their  presence 
has  not  changed  the  rdigious  intent  and  character  of  the  dance;*  and 
the  priests  have  not  allowed  strangers  to  enter  their  kivas.  Each 
year,  at  the  request  of  the  chiefs,  I  have  posted  placards^  on  the  kiva 
ladders,  warning  whites  not  to  enter  or  intrude,  and  these  warnings 
have  not  been  violated.  The  advent  of  so  many  visitors  has  been  a 
source  of  pecuniary  profit  to  the  Hopi,  furnishing  a  limited  market 
for  their  pottery,  baskets,  dolls,  rental  of  rooms,  and  services.  It 
has  been  a  means  of  acquainting  the  Hopi  with  Americans,  who  visit 
the  pueblo  in  larger  numbers  at  that  time  than  in  all  the  remaining 
months  of  the  year.  These  advantages  seem  to  me  to  be  lost  sig^t 
of  by  those  zealous  persons  who  would  suppress  iL  The  presence 
of  Mty  or  more  Americans  at  each  dance  must  have  an  influence 
in  familiarizing  the  two  races  with  each  other>  If  these  strange 
rites  were  destroyed,  a  much  smaller  number  of  whites  would  visit 
Walpi  than  at  present,  and  if  force  were  used  to  make  them  abandon 
the  dance,  as  some  have  suggested,  a  considerable  number  would 
become  hostile  or  at  least  suspicious  of  the  whites,  and  nothing 
would  be  given  in  its  place  to  draw  the  biennial  visitors,  who  leave 
more  or  less  money  with  them. 

I  have  little  to  add  to  what  I  have  already  written  in  regard  to  the 

s  FiiHy  seventy  white  penoos  witnessed  the  1895  Snake  Dance  at  Walpi. 

'  From  most  of  the  photographers  who  were  present  I  obtained  copies  of  their 
work,  and  I  also  have  several  new  kodak  views  of  my  own  takingi  but  none  of 
them  are  satisfactory  for  reasons  elsewhere  assigned. 

•  The  placuda  for  tiie  1895  dance  were  beatrtifaUy  illtistrated  by  Mr.  Syket  ' 
with  pictures  ol  the  Antelope  and  Snake  sand  paintings  copied  from  my  memoir. 
The  chiefs,  however,  would  not  allow  these  to  be  put  up  until  the  illustrations  had 
been  cut  out,  so  carefully  do  they  strive  to  keep  all  that  pertains  to  their  altars 
from  the  Icen  of  die  inqidsitive. 

*  Although  the  Snake  Dance  is  but  one  of  many  great  ceremonials  of  the  Hopi, 
probably  it  has  done  more  to  disseminate  a  knowledge  of  this  interestiag  people 
than  anything  else  connected  with  them. 
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meanisg  ol  the  Snake  Dance,  and  the  explanation  that  it  is  a  lain 
ceremony  is  supported  by  later  studies.  I  am  inclined  more  and 
more  to  believe  that  marked  elements  of  sun-worship  will  be  found 

to  be  present  in  this  mysterious  observance,  as  the  association  of 
the  serpent  with  sun-worship  is  a  common  leaturc  m  Anici  ic m  reli- 
gions; it  has  been  shrewdly  suggested  that  it  is  a  summer  solstitial 
ceremony  highly  modified.*  The  date  of  its  occurrence  is  somewhat 
tardy  for  a  solstice  ceremony,  but  the  whole  Tusayan  ritual  has 
more  or  less  well-developed  solar  rites  in  its  composition,  and  we  can 
hardly  £ail  to  find  traoes  of  it  in  this  important  observance. 

The  most  important  general  result  of  my  studies  of  the  1895 
Snake  Dance  is  a  verification  of  what  I  have  elsewhere  stated,  that 
the  ceremony  in  successive  presentations  is  performed  in  exactly  the 
same  way,  and  no  intentional  modifications  are  introduced  even  when, 
by  the  death  of  older  members  of  the  fraternities,  new  men  succeed 
those  who  have  died.  The  differences  in  statement  of  fact  which 
we  detect  in  the  many  accounts  of  the  .Snake  Dance  resolve  them- 
selves into  poor  or  incomplete  observations  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  written  tlic  articles,  and  not,  as  some  would  have  us  think,  in 
capricious  chaiii^cs  in  the  ceremony  itself.  The  discovery  of  the 
permanency  of  the  rite  even  m  details  gives  the  ethnologist  new 
hopes  that  the  ancient  character  of  the  Snake  Dance  can  be  reason- 
ably made  out  by  a  study  of  the  presentation  of  the  survivals  at  the 
present  day,  and  adds  a  great  i  r  c  ertainty  to  speculations  as  to  its 
origin,  built  on  the  character  of  its  present  observance. 

y.  Walter  Fewkts, 

>  I  do  not,  however,  foUow  some  odier  wilten  in  calling  the  Pueblos  "Mtn^er* 
•hippcr.s  "  more  than  **nifr>worshtppers'*  or  "  earth-wonhippers.**  If  any  cidt  is 
preeminent  in  the  Ttnajan  region,  it  is  the  worship  of  the  nun<loud  deities. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATES. 
mam  i. 

Altar  of  one  of  the  Oraibi  Flute  societies ;  called  the  Lentiponi  ponya 
or  Flute  tiponi  altar,  from  the  fact  that  the  most  important  object  upon 
it  is  the  Flute  tiponL 

I.  Lefttipooi.  s.  EflRgy  of  the  god  Cotokiiraflira,  or  Heart  of  all  the 

Sky.  3.  Lentiyo  or  male  cull  us  hero  of  tht  Flutes,  whose  complemental 
female  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  po&ya  (altar).  4.  Talactcomo  or  Pollen 
Mound.  5.  Symbolic  ear  of  com.  6.  Rain-cloud  symbols  on  a  flat  piece 
of  wood.  7.  The  Irlute  birds.  8.  A  collection  of  artincial  flowers  (or 
flutes),  arranged  as  a  plant.  9.  Stick  and  amulet  carried  by  the  pirls  who 
engage  in  the  public  ceremouy.  xo.  Unknown  object  11.  Halt  of  tlie 
com  paiuting;  made  of  blue  keraels  of  maiie.  is.  CompleawDtal  half  of 
the  same,  made  of  ydlow  kernels  of  maize.  13.  Artificial  flowers.  14.  Hie 
ridge  of  sand  by  which  die  altar  objects  axe  supported* 

The  rain-cloud  semicircles  shaded  with  vertical  lines  are  colored  red ; 
those  with  horizontal,  green ;  and  those  with  slanting,  yellow.  The  field 
upon  which  the  zigzag  lightning  and  black  birds  are  depicted  is  a  ding^' 
yellow,  and  none  of  the  colors  are  very  brilliant.  The  background  of  the 
central  figure  is  intensified  to  bring  out  more  prominently  the  altar  hgures. 
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PLATE  II. 

Flute  altar  at  Cipaulovi.  i.  Tiponis,  3.  Lefi]ra  (flute)  mana  (maid). 
4.  Talac  (talasi,  corn  pollen)  tcomo  (mound).  7.  Row  of  six  directions* 
birds,  bearing  on  tiieir  backs  a  long  string,  puiitabi  (puM,  road),  way  of 
blessings,  which  extends  froin  a  Flute  paho»  to  tiie  end  of  a  broad  pollen* 
meal  trail.  T.  Four  talawipiki  (lightning  symbols  in  the  form  of  serpent 
effigies  hanging  from  the  roof. 

The  S}TTibolism  of  the  five  boards  which  form  the  upri^^ht  of  the  altar  is 
obscure,  but  raio-ciouds  were  evidently  depicted  upou  them. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  FOLK-LORE  OF  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

• 

I  HAD  not  the  opportunity  of  collecting  much  of  the  folk-lore  of 
the  people  of  Newfoundland,  but  from  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  lived  so  long  in  a  measure  secluded  from  the  outside  world,  I 
am  persuaded  that  it  must  be  extensive  and  interesting.  The  only 
part  of  it  to  which  I  directed  my  attention  was  their  superstitions, 
which  as  might  be  expected  from  their  circumstances  I  found  to  be 
varied  and  extensive.  From  various  sources,  but  particularly  from 
Judge  Bennett  of  Harbor  Grace*  I  have  obtained  the  following 
examples. 

I.  Luek.  They  believe  in  things  lucky  and  unlucky.  A  woman 
crossing  a  huntei^s  path  on  his  setting  out  will  sometimes  be  suffi- 
cient to  make  him  relinquish  his  expedition  for  that  day.  It  is  also 
unlucky  when  going  deer  hunting  to  meet  a  red-haired  man,  or  for  a 
hare  to  cross  one's  path.  Above  all,  a  mare-browed  man,  one  whose 
eyebrows  meet  and  extend  continuously  across  his  forehead,  is  un- 
lucky and  is  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  casting  a  spell  upon  a  per- 
son. Hence  he  is  always  dreaded  in  the  community,  and  believes 
as  firmly  as  his  neighbors  in  bis  power  to  cast  a  spell  or  cause  ill 
luck. 

Walking  under  a  ladder  is  considered  very  unlucky.  In  the  out- 
posts girls  will  climb  the  rockiest  cliffs  to  avoid  such  a  contingency. 
On  one  occasion  in  St.  John's  where  a  ladder  extended  across  the 
sidewalk,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  girls  who  came  along, 
only  si.x  ventured  imder  it,  the  rest  going  along  the  gutter  in  mud 
ankle  deep. 

Meeting  a  tame  pigeon  is  unlucky.  li  a  single  pigeon  cross  a 
lady's  pathway  she  may  anticipate  sorrow  as  near,  but  two  together 
is  a  sign  of  coming  joy,  three  promise  a  wedding  and  four  a  birth. 

The  new  moon  is  of  special  importance  in  this  regard.  One  must 
be  careful  to  try  and  see  it  over  the  right  shoulder,  in  which  event 
he  will  be  lucl^  for  the  coming  month.  But  if  it  first  be  seen  over 
the  left  it  betokens  ill  luck  and  misfortune  for  the  same  period 

As  with  the  superstitious  generally,  Friday  is  a  very  unlucky  day. 
Housekeepers  wUl  prefer  paying  a  quarter's  rent  extra  to  going  into 
a  house  on  that  day.  It  is  of  course  most  unlucky  to  be  married  on 
it  Wednesday  is  the  day  considered  most  favorable  for  the  purpose. 

II.  Divination.  As  is  common,  also,  with  the  superstitious,  they 
have  many  processes  for  learning  the  future.  One  is  placing  an  egg 
in  a  tumbler  on  St.  John's  Day.  The  tumbler  being  half  filled  with 
water,  an  egg  is  broken  into  it  at  early  dawn,  and  it  is  placed  in  the 
window,  where  it  remains  untouched  till  sundown.   At  that  time 
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the  broken  egg  is  supposed  to  have  assumed  a  special  shape,  in 
which  the  ingenious  maiden  sees  dimly  outlined  the  form  of  her 
future  lord  or  some  emblem  of  his  calling. 

The  following  is  said  to  be  much  in  vogue  in  Trinity  and  Catalina 
bays  at  Halloween.  Shortly  before  midnight  a  pure  white  bowl  is 
procured,  that  has  never  been  touched  by  any  lips  save  those  of  a 
new-bom  infant.  If  it  is  a  woman  whose  fortune  is  to  be  tried  (and 
it  generally  is),  the  chfld  must  be  a  male.  The  bowl  is  filled  with 
water  from  a  spring  well,  after  which  twenty-six  pieces  of  wbite 
paper  about  an  inch  square,  on  each  of  which  must  be  written  one 
letter  of  the  alphabet,  are  placed  in  the  bowl  with  the  letters  turned 
downward.  These  must  be  dropped  in  as  the  clock  strikes  mid- 
night, or  all  will  fail  AU  being  ready,  the  maiden  interested  repeats 
the  lines,  — 

IQnd  fortune  tell  me  where  Is  he  who  my  future  lord  shall  be ; 
From  this  bowl  all  that  I  claim  is  to  know  my  lover's  name. 

The  bow]  is  then  securely  locked  away  and  must  not  be  disturbed 
till  sunrise  the  following  morning,  when  she  is  placed  before  it  blind- 
folded. She  then  picks  out  the  same  number  of  letters  as  there  are 
in  her  own  name.  After  these  arc  all  out  the  bandage  is  removed 
from  her  eyes,  and  the  paper  letters  spread  out  before  her.  She 
manages  them  so  as  to  spell  a  man*s  name  as  best  she  can,  with  the 
letters  at  her  disposal.  The  name  thus  found  will  be  that  of  her 
future  husband. 

But  the  most  powerful  charm  is  a  piece  of  printed  paper  called 
*'the  letter  of  Jesus  Christ"  This,  in  addition  to  the  well-known 
letter  of  Lentulus  to  the  Senate,  contains  many  absurd  superstitions, 
such  as  the  promise  of  safe  delivery  in  child-bed  and  freedom  from 

bodily  hurt  to  those  who  may  possess  a  copy  of  it. 

III.  Charms.  Practically,  however,  their  superstition  appears 
more  frequently  in  the  charms  by  which  they  endeavor  to  avert  or 
cure  various  maladies.  Thus  a  potato  will  be  carried  in  the  pocket  to 
cure  rheumatisnL  This  is  not  peculiar  to  Newfoundland,  for  I  have 
seen  in  the  mn<?eum  in  Halifax  a  potato  verv  much  dried  that  had 
been  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Sores  are  supposcti  to  be  healed 
by  the  touch  of  certain  persons.  A  clergyman  told  me  of  a  recent 
case  in  his  congregation,  of  a  man  who  having  for  some  time  had  a 
sore  leg  at  length  applied  to  a  man  possessed  of  such  powers,  who 
having  gone  through  incantations  told  him  to  apply  some  oatmeal 
and  vinegar.  The  patient  declared  that  he  got  more  good  from  this 
man's  performances  than  from  all  the  doctors  he  had  consulted. 
Then  the  toothache  is  charmed  away  by  muttering  certain  words, 
while  applying  the  finger  to  the  spot,  or  by  tying  so  many  knots  on 
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a  fishing  line.  But  the  most  effectual  cure  for  this  is  a  written 
charm  inclosed  and  sealed  up,  the  contents  of  which  must  be  con- 
cealed from  the  party  afflicted,  and  worn  round  the  neck.  Judge 
Bennett  has  favored  me  with  the  following  copy  of  one  ol  these. 

I  've  seed  it  written,  a  feller  was  sitten 

On  marvd  (marble)  ttode  and  our  Lord  came  by 

And  he  said  to  him,  what 's  the  matter  with  thee  my  man 

And  he  said,  got  the  toothache  marster 

And  he  saith  follow  me  and  thee  shall  have  no  more  toothache. 

Among  the  modes  of  cure  adopted  are  the  following:  Hanging 
earth-worms  round  the  neck  to  cure  intestinal  worms;  passing  a 
child  under  a  jackass  for  the  cure  of  shingles  (a  child  was  lately 
brought  to  St  John's  for  the  purpose) ;  ^plying  the  blood  of  a  black 
cat  to  cure  a  spavined  horse  \  writing  an  individual's  name  on  the 
forehead  to  cure  nose>bleeding ;  making  a  cross  with  spittle  on  the 
shoe  tr)  drive  away  a  cramp  or  sleepiness  felt  in  that  part  of  the  foot. 
If  a  ftsh-hook  pierces  the  hand,  it  should  be  stuck  three  times  mto 
wood,  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  to  prevent  festering  or  other  evil 
consequences  to  the  wound. 

They  believe,  also,  in  witches  and  witchcraft,  but  I  have  rcceivedi 
no  special  illustration  of  their  superstition  in  this  respect. 

IV.  Ghosts.  Every  villagje,  too,  has  its  ghost  story.  Of  these  a 
lady  supplies  me  with  the  following  :  — 

"  An  old  fisherman  told  me  of  a  locality  which  was  formerly  in- 
habited by  Frenchmen.  There  is  a  good  beach  for  landing,  but  no 
boat  will  remain  tied  on  it.  Fasten  the  painter  as  you  wilt  l^iostly 
hands  untie  the  knots  again  and  again.  (By  the  by,  most  of  the 
ghosts  are  supposed  to  be  Frenchmen.)  That  old  man  has  had 
some  other  strange  experiences.  He  saw  a  mermaid  sitting  on  a 
rock  as  plainly  as  he  ever  saw  anything,  and  was  within  a  couple  of 
boat's  lengths  of  her  when  she  dived  to  her  crystal  caves- below  and 
was  lost  to  sight 

"  A  headless  man  is  the  habitui  of  one  of  the  stages  at  *— ,  and 
one  of  the  men  at  the  house  where  I  boarded  met  him  one  night 
His  family  told  me  that  he  got  home  nearly  fainting,  and  that  he 
would  not  go  out  after  dark  for  weeks  after.  This- ghost,  also,  is  a 
Frenchman. 

"The  old  lay-reader  and  former  schoolmaster  at    must  be 

gifted  with  second  sight,  for  his  *  manifestations '  have  been  numer- 
ous, and  he  really  has  had  some  wonderful  experiences,  if  all  he  says 

is  true.    Once  he  was  walking  to  ,  and  some  distance  in  front  of 

him  by  the  side  of  the  road  he  saw  a  pile  ot  firewood  with  a  dog  and 
sled  beside  it.  (I  forget  whether  there  was  a  man  too.)  As  he  got 
near  he  coukl  not  help  noticing  how  beautif nlly  even  the  wood  was 
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arnutgedt  and  wondered  who  had  taken  ao  mtich  trouble.  IVesently 
the  wood,  dog,  and  sled  disappeared,  and  when  he  reached  the  spot 
where  they  had  been,  there  was  not  a  mark  on  the  snow. 

"  An  old  Irish  woman  told  me  that  once  on  her  way  to  mass  she 

was  overtaken  by  a  man  who  walked  some  miles  with  her,  and 
entered  the  chapeL  The  curious  part  of  the  story  is  that  the  man 
was  invisible  to  every  one  save  herself  and  the  priest  It  was  only 
when  his  reverence  told  her  after  service  he  had  seen  the  ghost 
beside  her,  that  she  discovered  the  nature  of  her  companion. 

"At  I^nnavista,  snmcwhere  down  the  Cape  Shore,  there  is  an  im- 
mense treasure,  hidden  long  years  ago  by  pirates.  These  pirates, 
after  concealing  their  booty,  sailed  away  in  search  of  further  plunder, 
leaving  one  of  their  number  to  guard  the  spot,  first  binding  him  by 
a  solemn  oath  to  remain  till  they  returned.  Years  passed  away,  the 
untortuiiatc  watchnian  shulilcd  oii  Lais  mortal  coil,  and  nothing  but 
his  spirit  was  left  lo  watch  the  place.  His  friends  have  doubtless 
long  ago  departed  this  life  also,  and  the  ghost  is  so  tired  of  his  job 
that  he  makes  this  splendid  offer :  If  any  one  will  go  alone  at  mid- 
night and  shed  blood  at  the  spot  (any  animal  will  do  to  kill),  that 
ceremony  releases  him  from  his  obligation,  and  the  person  perform- 
ing  the  kindly  office  can  have  the  treasure.  One  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent men  in  Bonavista  told  me  that  the  stoiy  was  told  him  by  a 
man  to  whom  the  late  pirate  had  volunteered  the  information.  No 
one  has  yet  been  brave  enough  to  venture." 

One  fact,  however,  is  to  be  noted,  whether  for  weal  or  woe^  bom 
in  the  daytime  you  will  never  see  ghosts* 

V.  Spells.  They  are  firm  believers  in  spells.  Judge  Bennett  has 
given  the  following  account  of  a  case  of  this  kind. 

"On  landinc;^  at  a  cove  1  met  skipper  Kish  at  his  doorstep,  with 
his  right  hand  in  a  sling.  After  a  cordial  greeting,  I  inquired  what 
ailed  his  arm.  He  replied,  '  Well,  sir,  last  week  I  bought  this  ere 
gun  from  Jan  Leek,  an  gid  him  varty  shilluns  for  un.  Fish  was 
scace,  so  day  afore  yisday  I  thought  I 'd  go  over  the  hills  and  try 
un  on  a  hare  or  partridge.  I  tookcd  her  and  the  powder-luirn  and 
shot-bag  and  slaits  up  yander  through  tlie  droke.  You  know  Lhe 
little  pond  at  the  top  of  the  hilL  When  I  cimied  in  sigh'  o*  un,  the 
first  thing  I  see  is  a  loo'  (toon)  sitting  about  the  middle  uv  un.  "A 
queer  place  for  a  loo'  to  be,"  says  I, "  for  the  pond  is  n't  more  'n  soty 
yards  across,  and  no  trouble  to  get  in  gunshot  o'  he."  I  drawed 
down  to  the  tuckamoies  aside  the  pond  and  got  twict  thirty  and 
varty  yards  from  un.  I  lets  drive  and  the  loo'  dove.  The  gun 
kicked  pow'ful  an'  I  loads  her  agen,  a  light  load  not  more'n  six  fin- 
gers. The  loo'  comes  up  in  the  same  places  and  I  loaded  an  fired 
twenty-eight  shots  at  on,  and  he  dove  every  time.  I  had  n't  a  grain 
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of  shot  left.  At  the  last  shot  the  loo'  disappeared,  then  1  seed  I 'd 
been  vuled  (fooled).' 

'*  *  What  became  of  the  loon,'  said  I. 
'  T  wa'  n't  no  loo'  at  all,  sir.' 

<'*What  wasitthen?' 

*''Twas  a  spell  on  me  and  the  gun,  and  I  knowed  then  that  that 
blankety  blank  Jan  Baker  put  it  on/ 

"'Nonaenae/  aaid  I  *]rou  ahould  not  believe  aucb  thinga.' 

"'WeU,  lookee  here,  sir/  opening  his  shirt,  and  showing  his 
shoulders  as  black  as  my  hat,  <  I  Ve  vired  too  many  guns  not  to 
know  I  would  n't  be  served  like  that  if  there  war  n't  a  spell  on  her/ 

*<I  replied,  'Oh,  Kish,  you  are  mistaken.  She  is  an  old  army 
musket  warranted  to  kick  like  a  mule/ 

" '  Mistaken,  sir  ?  I  got  proof,  I  got  proof  I  *ra  right.  Shortly 
after  I  cumed  out  to  the  harbor,  Jan  Baker,  he  cumed  in  from  vish- 
ing,  and  T  says  to  un,  "Skipper  Jan,  I  thinks  there 's  1  spell  on  my 
g;in."  "  Let  me  look  at  her,"  says  he.  I  e^id  her  to  un,  an'  he  looks 
along  the  bar'l.  "Yes,"  says  he,  "  skipi)er  Kish,  there  is  a  spell  on 
her;  I  can  see  it.  It  looks  just  likea  vish's  float"  (fish's  air  float 
or  air  bladder).  I  ses,  "Can't  take  it  off,  skipper  Jan.^"  He  says, 
"No,  I  can't."  "Well  I  can/'  says  I,  "fur  I  knows  the  blankety 
blank  that  put  it  there." 

So  yistday  manna'  when  Jan  Baker  an'  the  rest  went  out  vishen, 
I  gets  a  piece  of  paper  and  cuts  out  the  shape  uv  a  man's  heart,  an' 
I  writ  Jan  Baker^s  name  on  it  and  stuck  it  up  on  that  picket,  six 
foot  in  front  of  the  door.  I  puts  a  small  char£^  in  the  gun  and  cuts 
off  a  piece  uv  silver  the  size  uv  a  shot,  and  puts  it  in  with  the  shot. 
I  stood  here  in  the  doorway  and  vired ;  and  I  hope  that  I  may  never 
live  another  day,  sir,  if  I 'm  tellen  ye  a  lie — every  shot  cumed  fly- 
ing back  In  the  house  among  the  crockery  on  the  dresser,  and  rat- 
tlln'  on  the  floor.  I  looked  at  the  paper  heart.  Not  a  shot  had 
passed  through  it,  but  I  seed  a  small  piece  chipped  out  of  the  edge^ 
and  I  knowed  the  silver  had  done  i^  and  the  spell  was  off  my  gtm. 

"  •  In  the  evenin'  when  Jan  Baker  cumed,  he  says,  "  Skipper  Kish, 
did  it  take  the  spell  off  your  gun  ? "  And  I  says,  "  Yes  I  did,  skipper 
Jan/'  And  he  s:iy«^.  "  I  knowed  it,  skipper  Kish,  fur  when  I  was  out 
on  the  fishin'  ground,  I  felt  a  drop  of  blood  leave  my  heart,  an'  I 
says  to  myself,  skipper  Kish  is  takin'  the  spell  off  his  gun." 

" '  Now,  sir,  did  n't  T  tell  that  I  had  proof  that 't  wa'  n't  no  loo'  at 
all,  only  a  spell  on  my  ^un  ?*  '* 

The  judge  tells  another  good  story  illustrative  of  their  superstition. 
Being  at  one  of  the  outposts,  a  woman  came  to  him  complaining  that 
some  person  had  stolen  a  pair  of  blankets,  which  she  had  washed 
and  put  out  to  dry,  and  wishing  him  to  turn  the  key  on  the  Bible  to 
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discover  the  thief.  He  refused,  assuring  her  that  he  had  no  such 
power.  But  as  she  continued  to  urge  him,  he  proposed  another  plan. 
He  asked  if  she  had  a  good  crowing  bird.    She  said,  No,  but  her 

neii^hbor,  Mrs.  had.    She  of  course  had  a  large  iron  pot.  He 

then  directed  her  to  summon  all  the  men  at  home  in  the  neighbor- 
hood to  come  to  the  house  at  dark.  This  was  done,  the  rooster  was 
caught  and  placed  under  the  pot.  When  the  men  assembled  the 
lamp  was  extinguished,  and  they  were  sent  outside.  One  man, 
whom  the  judge  suspected  as  the  guilty  party,  protested  strongly 
against  the  proceeding,  declaring  his  disbelief  in  any  such  idea  as  it 
involved.  However,  they  were  required  in  turn  to  go  in  and  touch 
the  pot,  the  understanding  being  that  when  the  guilty  should  do  so 
the  cock  would  crow.  Each  man  went  in  and  returned  without  the 
expected  sign,  and  the  man  who  had  protested  against  the  proceed- 
ing now  appealed  to  the  fact  to  show  the  folly  of  it.  The  judge, 
however,  called  them  into  the  house,  and  the  lamp  being  relit  he 
remarked  on  the  strangeness  of  the  affair,  and  then  called  on  all  to 
hold  up  their  hands,  when  it  was  found  thai  ihib  man  s  liandii  were 
clean,  showing  that  he  had  never  touched  the  pot  at  all  He  at  first 
attempted  to  deny  his  guilt,  but  on  being  threatened  with  being 
sent  to  jail  he  gave  up  his  plunder. 

The  superstitions  and  stories  above  recorded  are  given  only  as  ex- 
amples of  the  extent  of  the  field  open  to  collectors  in  this  Province. 

G^vge  PatUnon, 

Nbw  Glasgow,  Nova  Scotia. 
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STRiVW. 
T 

When  Noble  the  King  of  beasts  pardons  the  Foz  in  Caxton's 

Reynart  (of  14S1)  he  does  so  with  a  fonnality  of  very  ancient  origin; 

primitive  indeed,  it  would  appear  among  mankind. 

"The  Kynge  tokc  up  a  strazu  fro  the  c^round,  and  pardoned  and 
forgaf  the  Foxe  nil  the  mysdedes  and  trcspaces  of  his  father  and  o£ 
him  also."  But  there  is  in  Caxton's  version  (which  was  made  direct 
from  the  Low  German)  an  omission  o£  much  import  At  least  two 
centuries  earlier  the  Old  French  Roman  de  Kcnart  (line  11.  179) 
said  he  broke  the  straw  and  so  pardoned  them :  "  H  ront  le  festu  si 
lor  pardone."  This  grace  was  granted  for  a  false  consideration. 
The  wily  fox  had  held  out  to  the  covetous  King  the  promise  of 
revealing  to  him  his  father's  pretended  treasure  "of  the  moste 
plente  of  silver  and  <tf  golde ; "  and  when  he  had  received  his  par- 
don, and  was  thus  "quyte  of  alle  his  enemyes,"  he  in  his  turn  trans- 
ferred the  treasure  to  his  leonine  majesty  in  this  wise  :  "  Thennc  toke 
the  Fox  up  a  straw,  and  profrcd  it  to  the  Kynge,  and  saide  :  '  My 
moste  dcre  lord,  jilese  it  you  to  rcccyvc  hiere  the  ryche  tresoure 
whichc  Kynge  Krmeryk  hadde,  for  I  gyne  it  unto  you  ivyth  a  fre 
wylle,  and  knoiuUche  it  openly.'  The  Kynge  reccyuid  the  st/iiw,  and 
threwe  it  meryly  fro  him  with  a  ioyous  visage,  and  thanked  raoche 
the  Foxe." 

It  is  clear  here  that  the  form  gone  through — the  taking  up  and 
the  giving  and  the  acceptance  of  the  straw — was  symbolic  of  the 
gift  of  something  else ;  that  this  form  of  act  or  deed  accompanied 
the  form  of  words  long  l)efore  writings  were  or  could  be  employed, 

and  that  the  picking  up  and  holding  out  of  the  straw  was  a  token 
of  "  free  will  "  and  was  publicly  made  to  "  acknowledge  openly  "  the 
gift  conveyed,  whether  it  were  a  pardon  from  the  sovereign,  or  a 
proffer  of  service  from  a  vassal.  Note,  too,  that  an  old  formula  sur- 
vived into  our  own  days  on  signing  and  scalinL';  a  leg:il  documenl,  of 
saying,  "I  deliver  this  as  my  act  and  deed.  Oi  course  calling  a 
written  paper  or  parchment  a  "deed"  or  an  "act"  is  absurd  and 
unaccountable  in  itself,  until  the  previous  real  act  or  deed  is  taken 
into  consideration. 

The  fact  that  these  straws  were  taken  up  from  the  ground  indi- 
cates that  the  ground  or  floor  of  the  audience  hall  was  strewn  with 
straw  or  rushes,  in  accordance  with  general  custom. 

We  rin  detect  a  remnant  of  these  straw-contracts  in  Anderson's 
"Cumberland  Ballads,"  when  a  farm  servant  goes  to  hiiL'  himself 
out  at  Carlisle  (locally  Card,  as  Carlyle's  name  was  pronounced  Cairl 
at  home) :  "  At  Carel  I  stuid  wi  a  stra€  i  my  mouth."    The  straw 
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may  bave  earlier  been  so  carried  to  have  it  ready  for  the  h!ring4>ar- 
gain ;  then  it  would  have  become  a  mere  signal.  Horses  offered  for 
sale  have  stiaw  plaited  into  their  manes.  "  She  has  a  straw  in  her 
ear/'  which  seems  to  have  been  said  in  some  places  of  a  widow  on 

the  lookout  for  "  a  better  man  '*  to  mend  her  condition,  and  would 
indicate  another  way  of  carrying  the  Carlisle  striw.  The  poor  writer 
still  puts  bis  pen  behind  his  ear  or  in  his  mouth  as  sordid  habit 
wills  it 

On  the  other  hand,  a  bargain  was  cancelled  by  breaking  a  straw,  — 
it  broke  the  bond  asunder,  —  as  in  the  case  of  Reynart's  pardon,  and 
as  in  the  French  and  Norman  feudal  usage  generally,  where  to  break 
a  straw,  tomprt  le  fHu  or  la  faille^  was  a  mode  of  signifying  as  be^ 
tween  suzerain  and  vassal  the  renunciation  of  mutual  service.  The 
vassal,  for  example,  in  such  case,  broke  a  straw  publicly  in  his  lord's 
presence  when  he  took  back  his  homage.  This  act  is  related  of 
William  the  Norman,  Count  of  Flanders,  in  an  early  Latin  chronicle, 
the  expression  being  "cxfestucare  fidem,"  to  withdraw  fealty  by  a 
straw ;  where  festttca,  the  origin  of  the  French  fitu,  meant  *'a  stalk," 
Our  expression  "to  break  faith"  with  anyone  ought  to  have  this 
custom  for  a  starting-point.  "  For  oaths  are  straws,  men's  faiths  are 
wafer-cakes,"  says  Ancient  Pistol.  In  the  "  Romance  of  Alexander  '* 
(twelfth  or  thirteenth  century)  an  Indian  Kmg  Poms  tells  the  con* 
queror  to  go  bome^  for  the  straw  is  broken :  "  Vat'en  en  ta  contree^ 
romptts  est  li  festus.*' 

Moli^re  used  the  metaphor  correctly,  but  came  to  grief  over  the 
explanation  of  it  in  "Le  D^pit  Amoureux"  (iv.  4).  Gros-Neu^ 
says  to  Marinette*  in  their  lovers'  quarrel : — 

Four  couper  toot  cbemin  St  nous  tapatrier, 
II  laut  rompre  la  paille.   Use  poifle  rompue 
Rend,  eatre  gens  d'honneur,  une  affidre  conclue. 

The  business,  indeed,  was  concluded  in  one  sense ;  it  was  broken  off} 
In  the  fourteenth  novel  of  the  <'Heptam&on"  is  a  metaphorical 
phrase  which  no  one  has  explained,  so  far  as  I  can  discover.  A 
dame  wants  to  bar  the  way  to  an  unwelcome  suitor,  and  the  figura- 
tive expression  used  is  that  she  desired  once  for  all  to  put  the  straw 
before  him,  and. stop  him  :  '*£lle  lui  vouiut  soudain  mettre  la  paille 
au  devant  et  I'arrcster."  It  really,  as  I  believe,  refers  to  what  is  now 
the  widespread  European  custom  of  stopping  a  path  to  cattle,  sheep 
grazers,  or  commoners  by  putting  a  stalk  with  a  small  wisp  of  straw 
dangling  from  its  top.  The  correct  old  name  of  this  bunch  of  straw 
was  a  brandon  or  brand,  and  it  denoted  in  the  ancient  legal  customs 

^  Might  not  the  very  e3q;)ressioQ  "broken  o£E"  be  a  survival  of  this  ancient 
custom? 
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of  all  the  northern  half  of  France  a  seizure  or  arrest  —  just  the 
word  lued  above — of  the  g^rowing  crop  by  the  limhs  of  the  law.  It 
was  also  employed  when  the  feudal  lord  seized,  as  of  right,  the  her> 
itage  of  a  dead  vassal :  of  course  this  term  bnmdan  for  a  wisp 
explains  itself  as  having  meant  originally  a  wisp  used  for  fire-]cin> 
dling.   Even  the  verb  brandonner  meant  to  seize  (legally). 

Long  before^  it  was  with  this  same  festuca,  stalk,  or  straw,  that  the 
Roman  master  or  patronus  touched  the  slave  he  desired  to  free  on 
the  head  or  cheek.  Then  he  took  him  by  the  hand,  turned  him 
around  himself, —  an  actual  manumission,  —  and  said,  "I  will  this 
man  to  be  free."  Here  we  must  have  something  like  the  forerunner 
of  the  tipstaff ;  just  as  in  the  straw  broken  when  renouncing  vassal- 
ships,  we  may  see  the  great  chamberlain's  wand  or  staff  broken  on 
the  death  of  a  king — when  he  used  to  ciy,  "  Le  roi  est  mort ;  vive 
leroil" 

[To  show  that  it  has  not  been  out  of  sight,  let  it  be  Just  mentioned 

here  that  the  connection  of  the  word  and  thing  "stipulation"  and 
the  Latin  st^Hdor,  to  bargain,  with  siipula,  a  stalk,  and  stips^  a  gif^ 
has  not  been  proven,  although  it  looks  such  an  absolute  identity.] 

Let  us  here  just  pose  —  but  not  answer  —  the  question  :  how  came 
a  straw  to  be  used  for  the  plighting  of  trnth,  and  consequently  for 
its  subsequent  rupture  ?  And  then  let  us  pass  on  to  another  branch 
of  the  subject. 

I  am  fond  of  going  to  Japan  for  illustrations :  its  legends  seem  to 
he  so  steadfly  disregarded  by  most  mythologiaos.  There  a  straw* 
rope  or  sHme  is  fastened  across  over  the  house-door  or  before 
houses  and  temples  at  the  New  Year,  the  belief  being  that  nothing 
evil  can  pass  such  a  slender  barrier.  It  taboos  a  house  to  the  spirit 
of  sickness.  The  full  name  of  this  tie  was  the  shime-nawa  or  shut^ 
ting-rope,  where  the  verb  shimn  means  "to  shut"  and  nawu  "to 
twist."  There  is  a  legend  that  one  of  the  early  gods,  Susa-no-Wo, 
imparted  the  secret  of  a  cholera-belt  of  twisted  grass  to  a  poor 
cottier  in  return  for  a  night's  generous  shelter.  Such  a  rope  or 
straw  twist  was,  in  an  eclipsc-of-the-sun  myth,  stretched  across  the 
mouth  of  the  cdestial  cave^  to  diut  off  the  sun-goddess  from  going 
any  farther  into  the  cave,  and  so  being  lost  to  the  world  forever. 
These  most  primitive  of  ropes  are  still  religiously  made  of  rice 
plants,  plucked  up  root  and  all,  and  the  roots  consequently  stidk  out 
from  the  twist  here  and  there  like  tassels. 

Such  a  rope  is  with  great  flower-festivities  stretched  every  spring 
and  autumn  (February  and  October)  from  the  top  of  the  rocky  pre- 
cipice ot  the  goddess  Izana  Mi  at  Kinomoto  down  to  the  trunk  of 
a  pine-tree  below ;  and  the  same  taboo  ropes  are  quite  commonly 
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stretched  in  a  "magic  "  circle  round  sacred  trees  all  over  Japan.  A 
very  unexpected  parallel  to  this  is  met  with  in  the  folk-lore  of 
northern  France,  where  L.  de  fiaecker  has  collected  the  belief  that 
**a  tree  tied  round  with  a  straw-rope  will  bear  better  fruit."  In  Da 
homey  they  put  around  the  house  a  coarse  rope  of  grass,  tasselled 
with  big  dead  leaves,  as  a  charm  against  fire.  This  notion  of  straw 
taboo  seems  to  be  at  the  root  of  the  widespread  legal  French  cus- 
tom of  brandons  already  mentioned.  In  archaic  Rome  a  subordi- 
nate priest,  the  pontifex  minor,  at  a  certain  pari  oi  the  ceicmuuics  ui 
the  holy  sacrifice,  when  ordercMl  by  the  Pontifex,  made  twisted  ropes 
of  straw  (f/niM«»).  The  name  for  these  ropes,  m^wrae,  was  so 
extremely  old  that  only  one  instance  of  it  is  (I  bdieve)  known  in  all 
Latinity,  and  that  was  taken  by  the  grammarian  Festus  from  what 
he  called  a  Commentary  on  Sacred  Matters.  (It  is  a  funny  coinci- 
dence that  the  oldest  form  of  the  above  Japanese  word  is  nap^  I^et 
us  ask  again,  and  again  not  wait  for  an  answer:  What  can  have  been 
the  source  of  the  sacreUness  of  straw  in  these  customs  ?  The  facile 
answer  that  it  was  handy  for  twisting  ropes  with  will  not  sufTice. 

The  ropes  in  Japan  are,  so  far  as  can  be  made  certain,  purely  Jap- 
anese, but  in  a  i^uduhisL  icuiple  there  —  the  chief  one  ui  a  wlioUy 
Japanese  Buddhist  sect  —  wisps  of  straw  are  sold  at  the  gate  to  the 
devout,  who  dip  them  in  water  and  brush  the  idol  with  them.  It 
seems  a  native  Jsqianese  observance;  the  priests  df  the  order  are 
unable  to  explain  it,  and  it  is  confined  to  the  humblest  classes.  But 
so  general  and  popular  is  it  that  the  idol  is  always  kept  wet.  At 
midnight  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  seventh  month  at  the  close  of 
the  festival  of  the  dead,  a  number  of  substantial  straw  boats  laden 
with  offerings  of  food  are  launched  from  the  head  of  the  Nagasaki 
harbor,  and  the  departed  spirits  are  then  supposed  to  be  returning 
to  their  abode. 

In  County  Down,  near  Belfast,  boys  go  or  used  to  go  about  on 
New  Year's  day  with  small  twists  of  straw  which  they  threw  into 
houses  and  offered  to  passers-by,  expecting  something  in  return.  In 
Aberdeenshire  at  Christmas  they  gather  what  is  called  "Yule 
Straw."  Lightly  twisted  wisps  of  straw  are  burnt  and  flourished 
about  at  midsummer  in  some  parts  of  France.  And  on  some  an- 
cient pagan  festival  —  probably  one  of  spring  purification  or  clean- 
ing—  lighted  wisps  of  straw  were  carried  about,  in  the  dusk  and 
dark  of  course.  There  was  even  a  furious  follow-my-leadcr  kind  of 
chase  called  the  "danse  des  brandons"  or  wisp-dance,  in  which  the 
people  ran  about  the  country  on  this  and  other  feasts  carrying  these 
blazing  wisps.  This  pagan  festival  at  length  got  anchored  to  the 
first  Sunday  in  Lent,  still  called  in  France  Brandon  Sunday.  Here 
undoubtedly  we  have  an  acceptable  explanation  of  the  term  will-o'- 
the-wisp. 
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The  ancient  sacred  books  of  China,  the  Li  Ki  and  Chow  Lit  re> 
cord  that  in  the  time  of  Confucius,  and  before,  straw  dummies  or  lay 
fi[;urcs  of  men  were  buried  with  the  dead.  These  were  substitutes 
for  the  terrible  earlier  practice  —  which  obtained  both  in  China  and 
Japan  —  of  burying  retainers,  servants,  and  concubines  alive  with 
the  deceased  ruler,  Couiucms,  m  order  tiiat  Lhcy  might  become 
"  followers  of  the  dead.'* 

Witch-fires  must  have  been  lit  with  wisps  of  straw,  and  that  is  the 
only  point  that  can  be  seen  in  what  Prince  Edward  says  of  his  own 
mother,  Queen  Margaret,  in  Heniy  VI  (taxt  III.  il  2, 144) : — 

A  irisp  of  straw  were  worth  a  tiiousaud  crowns, 
To  mike  this  shameless  callet  know  hersdf . 

Narcs  said  that  such  a  wisp  of  straw  was  "applied  as  a  riKirk  of 
opprobrium  "  to  a  scold,  and  showing  one  to  any  woman  was  thus  a 
grievous  affront  ;  but  this  gloss  hasn't  legs  enough.  It  wants  the 
crackling  of  the  fire  to  set  it  going.  "It  smells  of  the  fagot"  is 
still  the  cheerful  gibe  applied  to  theology  that  is  not  quite  orthodox. 

It  is  a  Japanese  folk-custom  for  a  slighted  girl  to  make  a  rude 
straw  image  to  represent  her  faithless  young  man,  and  nail  it  up  to 
one  of  the  sacred  trees  above  mentioned,  and  so  implore  the  help 
or  vengeance  of  the  local  god  who  approves  of  these  men  of  straw 
while  condemning  wooden  dummies. 

A  closely  similar  practice  to  the  early  Chinese  one  Is  notorious 
enough  as  to  ancient  Rome.  There,  every  month  of  May,  human 
effigies  made  of  rushes  or  straw  were  with  great  ceremonies  by 
priests  and  priestesses  thrown  into  the  Tiber  from  the  Sublician 
bridge.  This  was  an  undoubted  commutation  for  previous  human 
sacrifices  carried  out  in  the  same  manner.  In  Burgundy  straw-man- 
ikins are  still  set  fire  to  at  the  Carnival  and  tiurown  from  a  bridge 
into  the  river.  The  expression,  "a  man  of  straw,"  common  enough 
in  French  as  '*  un  homme  de  paille,"  must  come  from  these  once 
sacred  customs. 

Caesar,  to  whom  the  Roman  imitations  must  have  been  familiar, 
wrote  that  the  Gauls  had  immense  images  of  osier-work  in  which 
they  inclosed  living  men,  and  burnt  them  sacrificially.  The  biggest 
crimes  and  follies  of  men  are  religious.  In  Douai,  until  at  least 
1770,  they  i^romenaded  a  wicker  giant  in  the  month  of  June  ;  and  in 
Paris,  down  to  1789,  they  burnt  a  similar  giant  every  third  of  July  in 
the  Rue  aux  Ours. 

In  Swabia,  on  the  Moselle,  in  Lorraine,  and  in  Poitou,  wheels 
made  of  straw  or  else  wrapped  in  straw  were  until  recently  burnt  at 
the  summer  solstice.  These  wheels  were  either  symbols  of  the 
revolution  of  the  Universe,  or  of  the  Sun ;  and  as  to  the  straw,  it  is 
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easy  to  quote  Shakespeare  and  say, "  those  that  with  haste  irill  make 

a  mighty  fire  begin  it  with  weak  straws." 

The  terrible  freebooting  incendiaries  of  the  twelfth  and  neighbor- 
ing centuries  in  France  were  called paillcrs  from  the  wisps  or  bottles 
of  straw,  faille,  they  carried  about  on  their  horses,  ready  to  set  fire 
to  the  villages  as  they  passed.  TThe  nickname  taken  by  one  of  our 
own  mob-leaders  in  Wat  Tyler's  rising  of  1381,  Jack  Straw,  had  of 
course  some  similar  ugly  sanction.  But  this  folk-name  evidently 
had  yet  another  signification,  for  an  ordinance  of  Heniy  VIII.  as 
late  as  1517  regulating  Christmas  mumming  laid  it  down  "that  Jack 
Straw  and  all  his  adherents  should  be  henceforth  utterly  banisfat, 
and  no  more  be  used  in  this  house,"  upon  pain  to  forfeit  for  eveiy 
time  j^5,  to  be  levied  on  every  fellow  happening  to  offend  against 
this  rule.  This  Jack  Straw  must  have  been  a  merry  Christmas 
relative  of  the  Jack-in-the-green  of  the  merry  month  of  May.  We 
find  him  still  all  alive  O !  in  this  chorus :  — 

With  my  whim  whnm  whaddle  Ol 
Jack  Straw  straddle  01 
Pretty  boy  babble  01 
Under  a  brooni. 

The  merely  fire-kindling  explanation  will  not  suffice  for  that  wheel- 
burning.  We  want,  and  must  get  at  some  sacred,  supreme  sanction 
for  all  this.  In  the  north  of  France  (for  another  example),  and  in 
Belgium,  the  people  announce  a  deadi  by  putting  in  the  front  of 
the  house  a  cross  trussed  up  of  straw,  and  on  the  day  of  the  funeral 
the  church  is  littered  with  strnw  Rushes  were  of  course  also 
used  commonly  in  England  for  this  purpose,  as  a  quantity  of  local 
rush -lore  still  proves.  In  the  common  sayings,  "  Not  worth  a 
straw,"  and  "I  don't  care  a  straw,"  the  word  rush  is  frequently 
heard  instead  of  straw.  Local  vegetation  always  settles  these  ques- 
tions without  asking  any ;  and  straw,  rushes,  and  osiers  are  suffi- 
ciently resemblant  forms  of  sproutage  turned  too  indi£ferently  to 
industrial  uses  in  beehive,  chair,  mat,  bag,  budget,  and  basket  In 
ancient  Egypt,  the  roll  of  papyrus  containing  the  Resurrection  texts, 
which  was  coffined  with  each  mummy,  was  tied  with  a  simple  straw 
cord. 

When  little  Victor  Hugo  was  four  years  old  (1807)  he  travelled 
with  his  father  in  Italy,  and  they  used  to  hang  a  cross  made  of  straw 
out  of  the  carriage-window,  at  sight  of  which  the  peasants  would 
sign  themselves  with  the  cross.  Littrd,  however,  explains  the  vul- 
gar saying,  "Croix  de  paille!"  —  equivalent  to  our  "Not  if  I  know 
it"  —  by  the  illicit  nature  of  a  cross  of  straw.  If  this  be  so,  it 
would  imply  that  a  pre-Christian  use  of  the  straw  in  pagan  ritual 
had  rendered  straw  impious  for  the  purposei  and  as  for  the  Italian 
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Instanoe*  we  know  that  the  number  of  pagan  superstitions  that  still 
live  on  among  the  folk  there  is  unlimited. 

But  it  is  quite  time  to  try  and  give  some  sort  of  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion above  posited  as  to  the  origin  of  all  this  sacredness  and  custom- 
ary  use  of  straw ;  and  to  pick  up  at  last  the  straw  that  shall  serve  to 
show  us  from  what  quarter  the  wind  blew  it.  Else  will  the  reader, 
and  justly,  view  much  of  this  as  mere  catching  at  straws. 

The  holy  sacrificial  grass  of  Vedic  Indian  times  was  used  as  a  cov- 
ering for  the  altar  and  altar-place,  and  its  Sanskrit  name,  barhiy, 
shows  that  It  was  pulled  up  by  the  roots  —  just  as  \vc  have  seen  it 
in  Japan  —  for  the  verb  barh  meant  "to  pull  out."  The  grass-plant 
used  was  generally  the  Kiisa  {Poa  cynasuroides)^  but  the  name  which 
prevailed  ritualistically  was  "the  plucked-up "  barhix.  It  was  upon 
this  grass  that  the  offerings  were  placed,  and  it  was  doubtless  the 
forerunner  of  the  linen  altar-cloth.  On  it,  too,  in  innumerable  sacred 
hymns,  the  gods  were  supposed  to  descend  and  sit  at  the  time  of  sac- 
rifice. The  barhlr  was  deified ;  and  the  word  also  came  to  be  used 
for  the  sacrifice  itseH  Of  course,  this  grass  was  or  soon  became 
dry,  was  straw  in  point  of  fact ;  and  now  we  begin  to  see  how  the 
sacredness  of  straw  arose. 

The  barhifj  having  had  its  roots  cut  off, — which  is  a  difference 
from  the  Japanese  custom, — is  spread  on  the  altar  or  altar-place  and 
sprinkled  with  ghee,  that  is,  liquid  butter.  There  was  in  the  ancient 
sacred  books  a  special  priest  told  off  for  this  duty,  and  called  the 
barhij-trimmer.  Even  one  single  tuft  or  darbha  of  this  grass —  like 
the  turf  in  a  lark's  cage  —  is  sufficient  to  form  a  homely  little  altar 
for  the  formal  sacrifice  or  thank-offering  at  the  devout  Hindu's  meals. 
The  grass  is  also  strewn  over  the  floor  of  the  chamber  where  wor- 
shi]^  is  put  up,  just  as  we  saw  the  church  strewn  with  straw  at  funer- 
als in  northern  France. 

But  the  imagery  and  symbolism  must  be  carried  much  farther. 
The  altar  was  so  supremely  holy  and  significant  that  in  the  Vedas 
and  Br4hmanas  it  is  not  alone  the  essence  and  the  omphalos  of  the 
Earth,  but  is  taken  symbolically  to  be  as  vast  as  the  Earth,  to  be 
the  Earth  itself  in  fact.  Of  course  it  might  be  said,  from  the  utili- 
tarian point  of  view,  that  the  grass  was  put  on  the  altar  and  altar- 
place  merely  as  kindling-stu£f  for  the  burnt  sacrifice ;  but  I  believe 
there  is  no  authority  for  this  view  so  ^  as  Indian  sacred  literature 
shows.  But  there  is  another  view.  In  the  Vedas  the  Firegod  Agnf 
Is  said,  when  excited  by  the  wind,  to  traverse  the  forests  shearing 
the  hairs  of  the  earth.  This  Indian  idea  is  also  native  Japanese,  the 
word  hi  meaning  archaically  and  now,  hair,  fur,  down,  herbage^ 
growing  rice,  and  trees.  It  is  a  veiy  natural  physical  paralle],  cog- 
nate to  another  Vedic  metaphor  which  calls  the  rain  the  dropping 
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perspiration  of  the  storm  gods.  Thus,  placing  the  g^rass  on  the  altar, 
which  (as  above)  stood  for  the  Earth,  completed  its  resemblance  to 
that  earth,  and  this  seems  to  give  us  its  raison  cT Hrc. 

Thus  it  may  be  deduced  that  a  straw  from  the  altar  would  have 
been  a  holy  thing  to  pledge  an  oath  or  word  of  fealty  on  ;  and  it  has 
been  shown  elsewhere  ("Night  of  the  Gods")  that  in  patriarchal 
times  everywhere,  the  father  of  the  family  being  also  the  priest,  the 
eentral  domestic  hearth  was  an  omphalos  and  an  altar,  and  thus  the 
holy  straw  could  have  been  picked  up  readily  in  every  houses  which 
is  in  relatively  very  late  times,  and  when  all  the  religious  sanction 
had  gone  out  of  it,  what  we  have  seen  Reynart  and  the  King  both 
doing.  The  connection  of  pardon,  too,  with  a  divine  source  and  a 
holy  ceremony  seems  close  enough,  when  we  reflect  upon  all  that  is 
familiar  as  to  the  subject  in  religions  that  admit  of  sin-pardon.  All 
the  other  ritualistic  employments  of  straw  seem  to  admit  of  an  anal- 
ogous tracing  back  to  its  altar-holiness. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  Lbat  this  theory  is  not  too  straw-colored  ;  it  is 
the  best  exposition  of  all  the  superstitions  about  straw  which  has 
offered  itself  in  the  course  of  a  lengthened  investigation,  but  doubt- 
less there  are  many  antiquarians  who  would  disagree,  and  quarrel 
about  a  straw  upon  this  (or  any  other)  subject  If  it  be  not  of  suffi- 
cient interest  to  induce  some  to  spurn  less  enviously  at  straws  in 
future,  it  is  in  any  event  better  than  passing  time  —  and  half  crowns 
—  at  pulling  straws  out  of  a  Stack.  Further  this  exponent  saith 
not ;  it  is  the  last  straw. 

John  GNeiU, 

Sblumo  by  Faversham,  England,  1895.  " 
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FORTUNE-TELUNG  IN  AMERICA  TO-DAY.i 

A  STUDY  OF  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

That  fortune-tellcre,  clairvoyants,  and  astrologers,  so-called,  should 
succeed  in  earning  a  li\  elihood  in  this  eminently  practical  country, 
and  in  these  enlightened  days,  is  a  mntft  r  of  surprise  to  those  who 
fail  to  take  into  consideration  the  efforts  which  all  classes  of  people 
are  now  making  to  penetrate  the  supernatural.  The  intelligent  and 
cultivated  become  students  of  psychology,  hypnotism,  and  psychical 
phenomena,  while  the  unlettered  and  credulous  dabble  in  cheiro- 
mancy, clairvoyance,  and  astrology.  Still  a  third  class  of  persons, 
who  can  hardly  be  odled  intelligent  and  who  would  scornfully  repu* 
diate  an  accusation  of  ignorance,  engage  seriously  in  studying  the 
mysteries  of  the  Kabbala,  discourse  learnedly  on  theosophy,  and 
investigate  the  phenomena  of  spiritualism. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  average  of  intelligence  in  these  United 
States,  quite  a  number  of  fortune-tellers  ply  their  trade  with  certain 
success  in  most  of  our  larger  cities  ;  the  daily  press  teems  with  the 
advertisements  of  these  charlatans,  who  style  themselves  "clairvoy- 
ants," "spiritualists,"  and  "test-mediums,"  but  more  commonly 
"astrologers;"  and  under  the  latter  heading  their  advertisements 
are  usually  grouped  by  the  editors  who  have  in  charge  the  make-up 
of  the  papers.  These  announcements  set  forth  their  boasted  powers 
in  extravagant  terms,  and  a  study  of  them  gives  us  an  insight  into 
the  claims  and  business  methods  of  their  authors. 

These  advertisements  used  to  be  far  more  numerous  in  the  daily 
papers  of  our  Eastern  cities  than  at  present,  and  their  decrease  in 
number  probably  denotes  increase  in  intelligence  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
San  Francisco  newspapers  are  especially  rich  in  these  curiosities 
of  literature,  a  fact  indicating  that  superstition  goes  hand-in-hand 
with  the  adventurous  spirit  of  the  rough  characters  who  first  settle 
in  newly-opened  lands. 

Here,  as  in  Europe,  women  seem  to  succeed  better  than  men  in 
the  business  of  fortune-telling,  for  the  advertisements  of  the  "Ma> 
dames  "  far  outnumber  those  of  the  "Ftofessors ; "  indeed,  clairvoy. 
ance  might  be  included  in  the  list  of  occupations  open  to  women. 
Like  their  gypsy  cousins,  they  are  generally  of  a  migratory  disposi> 
tion,  not  however  conducting  their  wanderings  in  a  house-wagon, 
but  moving  from  town  to  town  by  railway  and  steamboat.  After 
engaging  for  a  few  weeks  a  "parlor"  in  a  suitable  neighborhood, 
not  too  expensively  aristocratic  and  not  too  deep  in  the  slums, 

1  Read  to  the  BsUtiinore  Branch  ol  the  American  Ft^-Ixire  Socie^,  December 
12,  1895. 
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they  announce  their  arrival  in  printer's  ink,  dther  through  the  daily 
press  or  by  circulars  which  are  distributed  broadcast  throughout  the 
I^ce ;  circulars  are  used  chiefly  in  the  smaller  villages. 

Fortune-tellers  are  not  all  migratory,  however,  for  some  "  Profes- 
sors "  find  their  business  so  steadily  profitable  that  they  boast  of 

having  been  many  years  established  at  a  given  address. 

The  more  wealthy  and  aristocratic  of  these  shrewd  speculators  in 
human  weakness  are  not  content  with  two  rooms  in  a  lodging-house, 
but  reside  m  comparative  affluence  in  houses  of  fair  dimensions ;  the 
successful  also  employ  assistants,  who,  acting  as  doorkeepers  and 
acolytes,  add  dignity  to  the  establishment,  and  aid  in  throwing  a  veil 
of  awful  mystery  over  the  presiding  genius  of  the  inner  sanctum. 
These  latter-day,  well-fed,  richly-apparcUcd,  comfortably-housed  for- 
tune-tellers present  a  great  contrast  to  Pinch  : — 

A  bungryi  lean-faced  villain, 
A  mere  aiuttofny,  a  mountebank, 

A  thread-bare  juggler,  and  a  fortune-teller ; 
A  needy,  hollow-eyed,  abarpJooldag  metch, 
A  living  dead-man. 

The  well'to-do  fortune-tellers  are,  however,  few  in  number;  the 
majority  earn  precarious  livelihoods  ;  the  times  have  changed  since 

astrologers  secured  the  patronage  of  crowned  heads ;  there  is  no 
Rudolph  II.  in  the  New  World  to  support  them  at  court  in  idle 
luxury,  nor  are  there  opportunities  to  repeat  the  career  of  the 
famous  Mile.  Lenormant  who  was  so  prominent  a  figure  in  the  days 
of  Napoleon  I. 

Some  of  the  less  pretentious  fortune-tellers  add  to  their  ordinary 
business  "magnetic  healing,"  promise  "wonderful  cures,"  and  ad- 
vertise themselves  as  "medical  clairvoyants;"  one  woman,  with 
unwonted  thrift,  offers  to  act  as  '*a  first-class  manicure,"  and  to  sell 
a  "  preparation  for  speedily  restoring  lost  hair.*'  Bodily  presence  is 
by  no  means  essential  to  success  in  the  treatment  of  ailments  by 
these  medical  clairvoyants;  one  person  offers  ''absent  treatments 
^5  per  month,  send  stamp  for  diagnosis."  Surely  this  ungrammatical 
proposal  infers  the  climax  of  credulity !  but  has  the  apparent  merit 
of  economy.  Some  of  the  advertisers  receive  "  ladies  only  "  in  their 
parlors,  and  nearly  aU  of  them  show  favoritism  to  the  gentler  sex  by 
a  lower  charge,  a  common  phrase  being,  "ladies,  50  cts. ;  gents,  $1." 
The  fees  demanded  run  from  25  cents  to  $2  and  upwards,  the 
higlier  sums  bemg  proportioned  to  the  superstitious  faith  and  ap- 
parent financial  ability  of  clients,  as  ascertained  during;  the  inter- 
views. For  attention  to  correspondence,  the  usual  charLce  seems  to 
be  $2,  which  shows  that  clairvoyants  find  letter-writing  more  exhaust- 
ing than  the  trance. 
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To  attract  the  attention  of  the  unlettered,  and  to  mystify  them, 
certain  high-sounding  expressions  axe  introduced  into  the  printed 
annnancements  :  one  male  advertiser  claims  to  be  an  "astral  seer," 
another  a  "  planet-reader ; "  the  women  arc  "  charm-workers,"  "gifted 
with  second  sight;"  they  act  as  palmists,"  "g>'psy  life-readen," 
or  "trance  mediums."  Some  ofler  to  give  "clairvoyant  sittings," 
*'  spiritual  tests,"  and  to  form  "developing  ctrdes.** 

A  great  variety  of  methods  of  divination  is  offered  adapted  to 
please  all  tastes.  You  can  visit  an  "astrology/'  who  will  "cast  . 
horoscopes*"  or  a  "  card<ieader,"  whose  simply  time-honored  meth* 
ods  are  well  known ;  or  you  can  consult  in  your  emergency  a  "slate* 
writer,"  whose  clever  sleight-of-hand  will  puzzle  the  most  observant 
unbeliever.  If,  however,  you  shrink  from  personal  contact  with  the 
"medium,"  it  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  send  him  (or  her)  by  mail 
"a  sample  of  your  handwriting,"  or  "  locks  of  hair,  with  stamps,"  to 
obtain  a  revelation  of  your  past  life,  with  a  prophecy  as  to  your 
future,  and  plenty  of  advice  as  to  your  conduct  in  love-affairs,  all 
quite  as  accurate  and  valuable  as  if  received  from  the  lips  of  the 
great  clairvoyant  herself,  and  having  the  enormous  advantage  of 
ready  reference. 

If  none  of  these  methods  appeal  to  you,  there  are  Professors  who 
will  seek  indications  of  the  future  with  the  aid  of  a  "  genuine  Hindoo 
talisman,"  or  in  " eggs,"  " crystals,"  "beryls,  '  and  "  nuirors."  Of 
this  latter  phase  of  mental  hallucination  I  have  given  some  account 
in  "A  Modern  Oracle  and  its  Prototypes."  (Jour.  Amer.  Folk-Lore, 
1893.)  Some  offer  to  teach  these  and  other  methods  of  divination ; 
a  Chicago  woman  advertises  "  mediums  properly  developed."  Be- 
sides these  glittering  attractions,  you  can  secure,  for  a  consideration, 
"magic  charms,"  "love-tokens,"  and  "talismans,"  though  some  of 
the  latter  are  for  too  predous  to  part  with,  since  they  endow  the  . 
possessor  with  the  magical  powers  necessary  to  conduct  the  busi- 
ness. 

Advice  is  offered  on  the  greatest  variety  of  topics,  and  promises 
are  made  of  "sure  help,"  "healing  troubles,"  "reuniting  lovers," 
"removing  bad  habits,"  "restoring  lost  love  by  sympathy,"  "true 
pictures  of  future  wives  and  husbands,"  and  of  "  lucky  numbers  " 
for  those  who  play  policy  and  speculate  in  lotteries,  A  Chicago 
clairvoyant  advertises  "  rnce  tips  ;  "  a  New  Orleans  advertiser  offers 
to  "locate  buned  treasures."  A  most  important  item  is  the  offer  to 
"give  points  in  law  and  on  all  business  transactions,"  thus  making 
expensive  lawyers  superfluous  and  assuring  financial  success.  Add 
to  these  enticing  proposals  the  fact  that  the  advertisers  "guarantee 
satisiaction,"  for  "mistake  [is]  impossible"  and  "nothing  [is]  ex- 
cepted "  from  their  vision,  and  one  really  has  to  exert  conscientious 
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fielf-control  to  keep  away  from  these  fortunate  beings  of  magnificent 
promises. 

To  add  to  the  mystery  which  is  supposed  to  surround  the  lives  of 
these  gifted  mortals,  they  claim  to  be  of  Egyptian  ancestiy,  <*  gypsy 
queens/'  '*bom  with  cauls,"  and  the  "seventh  daughter  of  a  sev- 
enth daughter,"  a  happy  domestic  accident  supposed  to  confer  mirac- 
ulous powers  upon  the  younger  woman.  And  to  still  further  excite 
curiosity  and  to  stimulate  superstitious  belief,  the  advertisers  adopt 
fanciful  names,  often  indicative  of  foreign  birth  ;  thus  we  find  the 
following  startling  and  obviously  fictitious  combinations  :  "Madame 
Exodius,"  *'  Yamcna,  the  Turkish  Fortunc-Tcller,"  "  Madame  Don," 
"Carmclos,"  "Augusta  Leola,"  "Madame  Castella,"  and  "Senti- 
nella  Guzhdo,  the  great  }*',gyptian  Tropbetess,"  whose  captivating 
circular  will  be  given  entire  later  on.  The  men  seem  to  scorn  this 
trickery,  and  generally  use  commonplace  nauieb,  sometimes  with  the 
prefix  "Professor,"  a  greatly  abused  privilege  much  practised  by 
charlatans  in  every  walk  of  life.  A  Chicago  '*  medium  "  uses  the 
name  "  Sir  Kussell  Easton,'*  a  bold  daim  of  knighthood. 

The  business  hours  of  these  bard-working  people  are  generally 
very  long :  "9  to  9"  is  a  very  common  statement;  but  others  are 
more  specific^  and  announce  "  circles  Mondays  and  Fridays,  8  p.  ic," 
besides  "sittings  daily  10  to  2,"  hours  which  must  sadly  interfere 
with  sound  digestion.  One  conscientious,  or  perhaps  pleasure-loving 
man  advertises,  "Sundays  excepted."  Mrs.  Seal,  of  San  Francisco, 
ofifers  "  test  circles  on  Wednesday  evenings  and  developing  circles 
on  Thursday  evenings,"  which  indicates  that  she  has  weU^trained 
spirits  under  perfect  control 

This  partial  analysis  of  the  ninety  advertisements^  and  circulars  I 
have  collected  (the  number  could  easily  be  increased  tenfold),  pre- 
pares the  way  for  the  presentation  of  characteristic  specimens. 
The  followin;^^  from  :i  j^aper  published  at  Washington,  D.  C,  is  a 
typical  one,  cmbraciiig  many  common  features  in  a  condeuiied  form ; 
it  is  classed  under  "  Personals : "  — 

Prof.  Clay,  wondcrfiil  rl.iirvoy.int  and  modii. rn,  t^Us  your  life  from  cradle 
to  grave  ;  every  hidden  mystery  revealed  ;  tells  the  business  that  will  bring  you 
greatest  saocess;  In  love  a£bdfB  he  never  fuls;  unites  separated;  recovers 
losses;  causes  speedy  marriages  ;  removes  evil  influences ;  foretells  with  a  cer^ 
t.ninty  all  commercial  and  business  trnnsactions  ;  twelve  years  established. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  50  cents  each<   Hours  9  to  9;  open  Sunday. 

This  and  all  succeeding  advertisements  are  transcribed  verbatim, 
and  the  names  are  not  altered ;  the  addresses  only  are  omitted  as 
unimportant 

1  From  papers  published  In  New  Yoric,  Washington,  Chicago*  San  Francisco^ 
New  Orleans,  and  Atlanta. 
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Briefer,  and  therefore  cheaper,  are  the  five  following  from  a  San 
Francisco  j  ournal :  — 

Great  Clainoynnt  •  Mmt  StL\v;irt,  from  Boston  ;  the  seventh  daughter  of  the 
seventh  daughter ;  has  read  cards  since  i  i  years  of  age ;  life  revealed  — >  past, 
preaent,  future ;  ladles  or  gents,  50c ;  beautiful  parlors. 

Gypsf  Queot;  Planet  Reader;  life  mystery  revealed;  gives  lud^  nuniF 
bers ;  helps  you  with  the  ludcy  Star;  she  has  a  natural  powerful  gift. 

Mrs.  Ethel  Gray,  palmist,  life  reader,  mag^netic  healer.    io8  6th,  parlors  1-2. 

Mme.  Porter,  Card  Reader.  Ladies,  50c. ;  gents,  $1  \  palmistry  and  clairvoy- 
ant sittings,  S 1 .50. 

Mme.  Lencmar;  fortunes  told  by  planet;  predicted  in  1874  passengers  of 
overdue  steamer  on  island. 

In  the  last  advertisement  cited  indubitable  proof  is  given  of  the 
lady's  prophetic  ability  ;  the  same  idea  has  occurred  to  an  astrolo- 
ger of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  who  quotes  the  language  of  a  former 
client : — 

"  Had  I  followed  your  advice  given  three  years  ago,  I  would  have  been  happy 
to-day.*'— S.  E.  Dobbs,  Springtown,  Tex.  Thousands  testify  that  I  oonrectly 
read  the  past  and  foretell  Ae  future;  send  date  of  birth  and  10  cents  for  a 
slcetch  of  your  life.  L.  TluMnson,  astrologer,  Kansas  Ci^,  MOb 

Claims  to  supernatural  power  conferred  by  taUsmans  are  found  in 
the  following: — 

Augusta  Leola,  Fortune*Teller ;  magic  charms,  love  tokens,  true  picture  of 
future  wife  and  husband;  teadbes  ioitune*telling;  develops  clairvoyance,  slate- 
writing,  etc. ;  has  the  seven  holy  seals  and  the  Palestine  wonder  charm ;  fe^ 
$1  and  upward. 

The  next  is  characteristic 

Mme.  Dr.  Thomas,  Scientific  Revealer  by  eggs  and  cards;  tells  entire  life, 

past,  present,  future  ;  consultations  on  all  affairs,  nothin^^  excepted ;  names 
given  good  advice,  sure  help;  restores  lost  lovc  by  sympathy;  mistake  impos- 
sible ;  fee  $i ;  letter  $z, 

A  New  Orleans  clairvoyant  advertises  thus 

A  wish  obtained  without  voudotdsm;  please  call  on  Mme.  Genevieve.  A 
wish  obtained  fay  nuuL 

A  certain  "  Professor  Walter,"  of  San  Francisco,  is  very  lavish  in 
the  use  of  printers'  ink,  the  three  principal  papers  of  that  city  con- 
taining on  the  same  date  long  advertisements,  one  of  which  we  copy  . 
entire :  — 

Attention !  Professor  Walter  is  in  the  city,  at  303  Jones  Street.  Satisfac- 
tion absolutely  guaranteed.  Henlth,  ^voaUh,  and  happiness  by  consulting  the 
professor.  He  is  the  greatest  clairvoyant  of  the  Nineteenth  century.  Don*t 
miss  the  opportunity  to  consult  him,  for  there  may  be  something  in  the  future . 
which  will  be  beneficial  to  you.  Thousands  of  people  have  been  made  happy  by 
bis  aid  and  advice.  The  professor  lias  been  pronounced  by  all  iiis  patrons  as 
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the  moat  poweifiil  dafavoyant  ud  test  medium  of  the  age,  bdogwiooenfid  in 
all  caaes  where  others  have  often  failed.   You  will  find  the  profeaaor  a  perfect 

gentleman  and  very  honest  In  his  business.  He  will  be  pleased  to  see  all  who 
have  a  desire  to  consult  him.  The  professor  possesses  powers  of  marvellous 
character,  unsurpa:>s€d  by  any  so-called  tnediuiiis  or  future  readers.  His  sue- 
oeaa  in  the  past  provea  hia  auperior  abili^  to  help  you  now.  Interview  him  and 
joa  will  Bay  that  he  U  the  greatett  womfer  of  tfie  age.  The  furolessor  challengea 
tiie  world  as  a  clairvoyant.  He  overcomes  your  enemies,  removes  family  trou- 
Ue8|  restores  lost  affections,  causes  happy  marriage  with  the  one  you  love* 
remom  all  influences,  baA  habitat  givea  correct  information  in  lawauits,  divoicei^ 
loat  friendfli  etc. ;  valualde  advice  to  la^es  and  gentlemen  on  love,  courtshipa 
and  marriages,  and  how  to  choose  a  wife  or  husband  for  future  happiness  ;  what 
business  best  adapted  to,  and  where  to  go  for  success  and  speedy  riches;  tells  if 
the  one  you  love  is  true  or  false ;  stock  speculations  a  specialty.  The  professor 
doea  not  require  to  return  to  auch  a  method  aa  charma  or  audi  trash,  and  doea 
wrt  wish  to  be  classed  with  card  readers,  ete^  but  a  life  reader  from  the  lawa  dt 
science,  which  is  clair\  oyancy  and  spiritual  mediumship.  Those  who  have  been 
humbugged  by  false  pretenders  must  not  give  up  in  despair,  but  consult  the 
Professor  at  once.  You  wiU  find  him  reasonable  in  prices,  and  all  business 
atrictty  confidential.  Oflioe  \mm,  9  to  9b  Sundays,  9  to  5. 

This  advertiser  certainly  does  not  suffer  from  modesty  ;  his  pre- 
tentious claims  are  probably  founci  by  experience  to  attract  business 
to  himself,  an  expedient  ai>  old  as  Cagliostro.  His  bold  effrontery 
is  equalled,  however,  by  a  man  doing  business  in  Chicago,  wiiose 
daim  to  knighthood  I  have  mentioned :  — 

Sir  Russell  Easton  is  unquestionably  tlie  most  successful  medium  before  the 
piiliiic.  His  power  exdtea  the  wonder  and  the  admiration  of  even  the  most 

sceptical.  He  gives  advice  on  bu^eas,  apeculation,  courtship,  marriage,  divorce, 
little  lovers'  quarrels,  reunites  the  separated,  and  causes  speedy  and  happy  mar- 
riage with  the  one  of  your  clioice.  As  a  charm  worker  he  has  no  equal.  The 
troubled  and  unfortunate  ahould  seek  hia  aid  and  connad.  AH  persons  unsuc- 
cessful in  busineaa  who  aeem  lucky  should  call  on  Sir  Ruaaell  Easton  and  start 
aright.  Young  people  contemplating  mr.rriage  and  those  unhappily  united 
should  call  at  once  and  obtain  knowledge  that  is  invaluable.  Sir  Kussell  Ea«i- 
ton  is  so  sure  of  his  powers  he  guarantees  liis  work  as  uuiailing.  All  patrons 
who  vl^t  Ilis  pariors  take  pleasure  in  recommending  him  aa  a  medium  of  real 
worth  and  rare  merit.  His  readings  are  always  aaliakctocy  or  fee  refunded. 
He  excels  in  the  following  phases  of  mediumistic  power :  Reuniting  the  sepa- 
rated, imparting  magnetic  power  through  psychic  force,  looking  up  hL-irshipa 
and  dd  eatatea,  causing  marriage  widi  tfie  one  of  your  choice,  adjusting  lovers' 
quarrels,  overccmdng  your  enemies,  removing  bad  influeaeea^  looking  up  aafe 
and  good  paying  investments  on  commission,  giving  sound  and  sensible  advice 
in  lawsuits.  Sir  Russell  Easton  is  consulted  by  letter  from  all  portions  of  the 
earth  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken,  and  is  the  only  medium  capable 
of  giving  as^atance  at  a  distance  as  well  as  by  personal  interviews.  He  is  per- 
manently located  in  parlor  formerly  occupied  by  Professor  J.  Jefferson.  All 
matters  are  strictly  confidential  and  Sticred.  Letter  containing  stamp  promptly 
answered.  Sittings  for  ladies,  $1 ;  gents,  $2.  Office  hours  from  9.30  a.  m.  to  8 
p.  m.   Simdays,  10.30  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.   Address  Sir  Russell  Easton. 

The  large  German  i>opuiation  of  New  York  city  is  appealed  to 
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through  German  newspapers,  which  contain  advertisements  of  Wa/ir- 
sagerinen  similar  to  those  of  their  English-speaking  rivals  :  — 

(Die  3u'unfl  rntljiillt,  unb  Siatl)  in  alien  3achin,  «ranfl)eitcn,  ®eW)dft,  ^eimtb, 
2iebe,  S^roje^,  ^anblungea  Don  ^reunb  unt>  gcinb,  u.  f.  to.  SRrd.  3-  ^^t\tx, 
berdl^mte  ^ropi^etin.  [addreas  follows.] 

The  French  residents  of  New  York  are  also  favored  with  similar 

notices :  — 

CoN'suLTEZ  L'AsTROLOGLrE.  Connaissez  votre  destinde,  Ics  anndes  a  venir 
favorables  ou  contraires,  chances  de  fortune,  manage,  sant^,  etc.   Envoyer  ua 

dollar,  date  de  natoancg  et  aexe  k  E.  Afcher  .  Faveur  gratuite ;  les  daoiM 

a  marier,  qui  en  feroat  la  demande,  vcirotu  apparattre  le  portrait  magique  de 
leur  futur  dpoux  sur  une  place  blanche  dc  lour  horoscope,  d'un  dollar.  Con- 
sultations vcrbales  I'apr^s  midi  ct  le  soir.  A  titre  d'essai  et  preuve  de  savoir 
occuUe  h.  toutc  pcrsonne  envoyant  25  cents,  en  argent,  date  dc  naissance,  etc., 
il  sera  dtt  qtielqucs  particnlaritds  frappantes  de  sa  vl^  passde  on  prfoente. 

The  probable  income  of  these  impostors  can  only  be  conjectured, 
though  some  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  value  of  the  business  in 
Washington  city  if  the  following  advertiser  tells  the  truth  :  — 

Mme.  Castella,  Clairvoyant,  who  will  shortly  leave  for  San  Franri^ro,  desires 
to  sell  her  entire  business  and  furnished  bouse  to  clairvoyant  \  guarantee  j^ioo  a 
month  can  be  made. 

The  circulars  distributed  by  hand  in  small  towns  do  not  differ 
essentially  from  the  newspaper  "ads.,"  but  are  generally  longer,  and 
their  form  admits  of  display  and  heavy  types.  During  a  recent 
sojourn  in  Lakewood,  N.  J.,  two  circulars  fell  into  my  hands,  which 
arc  striking  specimens  of  tiiis  literature.  In  one  of  these  "Mrs.  Dr. 
Edwards  "  announces  she  will  spend  one  week  in  Lakewood,  place 
and  dates  given,  and  then  proceeds  as  follows :  — 

Mrs.  Dr.  Edwards,  the  greatest  and  the  most  celebrated  clairvoyant  in  the 
world,  and  is  known  in  this  country  from  Maine  to  Mexico.  She  was  bom  with 
the  wonderful  gift  of  second  sight,  and  with  a  veil.  She  is  the  seventh  daughter 

of  the  seventh  daughter.   She  reveals  every  mystery ;  tells  you  if  the  one  you 

love  is  true  or  false.  She  removes  every  grief,  settles  lovers'  trouhles,  and 
causes  speedy  love  marriages.  She  gives  reliable  information  to  gentlemen  in 
all  business  transactions,  and  informs  them  how  to  make  profitable  investments 
and  acqmre  speedy  riches.  She  tells  lucky  lottery  numbers.  She  has  an  Osiris 

Kfi)  i)tian  Talisman,  which  is  noted  all  tlic  world  over  as  a  specific  charm  for 
the  unlucky.  All  who  are  in  trouble  or  sick  should  call  without  delay.  Ladies, 
50C  to  li.oo.    Gentlemen,  $1.00.    Office  hours  from  9  a.  m.  to  9  i\  m. 

The  second  circular  is  most  craftily  worded,  and  well  calculated  to 
attract  believers  in  the  supernatural. 

The  Great  Egyptian  Prophetess,  Sehtinblla  Guzhdo,  whose  astound* 

Ing  revelations  and  miraculous  cures  have  been  ap'tatinj^  Europe  and  puzzling^ 
the  philosophic  minds  of  the  age,  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  Zindello,  king  of  one 
of  the  most  ancient  tribes  of  Egypt   Her  parents  were  born  near  Cairo,  on 
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the  Nile.  Her  fatbeTf  Mrascka  GuMkdt,  ms  the  seventh  son,  and  her  mother, 

Fiieschine  Sikerwwl^  the  seventh  daughtv.    SSMTIKELLA*  their  offsfMioi^, 

from  her  infancy  was  looked  upon  as  a  prodigy.  Being  the  seventh  daughter 
and  born  with  a  caul  on  her  face,  she  was  looked  upon  and  held  in  the  highest 
veneration  by  all  who  saw  her. 

She  possesses  rare  gifts  as  a  fortone^ener,  removes  spells,  and  cures  cBseaaeo 
by  charms  which  have  been  carefully  preserved  in  her  tribe  for  generations 
back.  She  makes  a  nominal  r'ini-c:;c  merely  to  defray  travelling  expenses,  her 
only  object  being  to  benefit  mankind.  She  teUs  the  future  as  well  as  the  past 
hi  the  life  of  all,  from  birth  tqnvards.  All  disdosnres  strictly  oonfidentiaL  AsJc 
at  — -  House  for  Sentikblla  Guzhdo. 

I  can  easily  imagine  that  the  innocent  and  unwary  who  trust 
themselves  to  this  accomplished  Egyptian  Prophetess,  after  being 
fleeced  by  her,  might  be  inclined  to  exclaim  with  Antony  : 

[Cleopatra],  like  a  right  g>'psy,  hath  at  fast  and  loos^ 
Beguiled  me  to  the  very  heart  of  loss. 

Contrasting  strangely  with  these  pretentious  circulars  is  the  fol- 
lowing advertisement,  in  which  the  candid  disavowals  are  quite 
refreshing.    It  is  from  Washington,  D.  C. :  — 

I  am  not  a  countess  nor  a  g)'psy  queen;  am  not  a  seventh  daughter;  was  not 
bom  with  a  caul ;  am  not  something  new  and  just  arrived,  but  am  Mme.  Frax^ 
CIS,  one  of  the  (ddest-established  medinins,  and  am  here  to  stay.  Am  not  in- 
dorsed by  the  clergy,  !)ut  am  indorsed  by  some  of  the  most  learned  and  influen- 
tial people  of  our  city  and  many  others :  am  here  to  help  all  those  that  arc  in 
trouble.  Life  given  from  cradle  to  grave.  Cards,  25  ;  tranceSj  50.  HotirSi  9  tO 
9.    riiose  that  arc  iu  trouble  call  and  be  convinced. 

In  conchision,  the  thought  suggests  itself,  how  can  such  charla- 
tans flourish,  and  what  clavs  of  persons  contribute  to  their  support  ? 
Their  patrons,  I  conjecture,  can  be  grouped  under  two  heads: 
(i.)  The  superstitious  who  ignorantly  believe  that  mankind  has 
power  over  the  supernatural.  In  this  class  fall  numbers  of  "silly 
women,  ever  learning,  never  able  to  come  to  the  truth."  Probably 
a  lart^e  proportion  of  this  credulous  class  are  of  foreign  birLii. 
(2.)  The  curious  non«beUevers  in  the  pretensions  of  the  fortune-tell- 
ers»  who  visit  them  *' just  for  the  fun  of  the  thing."  Some  of  this 
class  would  not  openly  admit  a  shadow  of  belief,  yet  will  be  more  or 
less  Influenced  by  the  mystical  and  rhapsodical  talk  of  the  me- 
dium; their  curiosity  is  excited»  their  hope  of  securing  benefits 
aroused,  and  the  first  visit  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  others,  feelings 
as  they  say,  that  "  there  must  be  something  in  it." 

The  sale  of  magic  charms  probably  adds  materially  to  the  uncer- 
tain income  of  these  clever  people,  who  live  largely  by  their  wits, 
for  the  number  of  persons  who  wear  charms  of  one  kind  or  another 
is  surprisingly  large.  And  yet  not  '^nrprising,  for  the  aristocratic 
merchant  who  carries  in  his  pocket  a  horse-chestnut  as  a  safeguard 
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against  rheumatism,  and  the  fond  mother  who  hangs  on  her  infant's 
neck  an  amber  necklace  to  ward  off  the  croup,  are  giving  counte- 
nance in  a  genteel  way  to  superstitions  which  in  a  grosser  form  they 
condemn,  when  practised  by  those  of  a  lower  social  position. 

The  wealthy  and  learned  who  have  become  victims  to  the  craft  of 
the  spiritualbt  may  be  alluded  to,  though  this  phase  of  superstition 
does  not  properly  fall  within  the  sc9pe  of  this  study. 

Another  limited  class  of  patrons  are  men  who  visit  the  advertis* 
ers  with  a  view  of  exposing  fraud  ;  but  such  are  often  discomforted 
by  the  ingenuity  of  the  fortune-tellers,  who  through  long  experience 
are  prepared  for  every  emergency.  Indeed,  these  disciples  of  Simon 
Magus  become  very  shrewd  students  of  human  nature,  and  learn  to 
judge  very  quickly  the  mental  capacity  of  their  clients,  as  weU  as 
the  probable  lcng:th  of  their  purses. 

The  daily  press  occasionally  throws  light  on  the  que.stion  who 
supports  these  knaves.  A  man  having  disappeared  in  Bangor, 
Maine,  his  friends,  after  two  weeks'  fruitless  search,  consulted  clair- 
voyants, spiritualists,  and  a  person  having  "  second-sight,"  in  hopes 
of  assistance,  all  of  which  was  duly  telegraphed  to  the  Boston  newspa- 
pers (October,  1895).  Not  long  ago  certain  detectives  on  the  police 
force  of  New  York  city  persuaded  the  owner  of  lost  property  to 
consult  a  clairvoyant,  and  to  pay  her  a  round  sum  for  her  services. 
The  New  York  papers  of  May  18,  1895,  contain  a  riemarkable  story. 
Two  men  from  near  Rochester,  having  been  missing  for  several 
days,  the  father  of  one  of  them,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Blank,  drove  ten 
miles  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  H.,  a  fortuneteller,  to  seek  her  advice. 
Mrs.  H.  told  the  clergyman  that  the  two  victims  had  been  murdered 
by  men  with  clubs.  Ages  ago  King  Saul  consulted  the  Witch  of 
Endor  with  marked  success,  and  perhaps  the  New  York  clergyman 
found  in  that  ancient  chronicle  justification  for  his  folly. 

Financially  and  socially,  these  people  who  live  by  preying  on  ere- 
dulity  born  of  ignorance  have  no  standing  in  this  world,  and  in  the 
next  they  are  consigned  by  Dante  to  one  of  the  lowest  divisions 
of  the  Inferno,  "  Malebolge ; "  the  poet  represents  them  as  having 
their  heads  turned  around  on  their  shoulders :  — 

S«e  bow  he  makes  a  bosom  of  his  back ; 

Because  he  wished  to  see  too  far  before, 

He  looks  behind,  and  backward  takes  his  way. 

Hemy  Carringtan  BoUcn, 
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LITIZ. 

r 

Eastern  F&nnstlvania  possesses  an  old  village^  which  the  writer 
xegards  with  attachment  founded  <mi  the  unreasoning  afiSecticm  of 
childhood.   Then  as  now,  one  could  not  but  fed  that  here  abode 

"  sincerity,  faith,  and  content,"  together  with  unchanging  and  won- 
derful cleanliness  and  comfort,  in  each  and  every  household.  This 
is  Litiz,  to-day  spelled  Lititz,  one  of  three  Moravian  settlements, 
whose  earliest  characteristic  was  the  excellent  boarding-schools 
founded  more  than  a  century  ago,  and  which  still  retain  popu- 
larity. 

Long  since,  Bethlehem  surpassed  Nazareth  and  Litiz,  and  became 
a  prosperous  town,  in  spite  of  the  head-shakinj^s  of  the  other  ul- 
lages, more  in  sorrow  than  anger.  Had  not  Litiz  said,  when  tiiirty 
years  before  it  had  been  proposed  to  establish  a  new  industry :  "  No, 
indeed!  Look  at  Bethlehem,  with  its  iron-works  and  other  mills, 
just  ruined!"  Accordingly,  Litiz  closed  its  eyes,  and  fokied  its 
hands,  again  luDed  to  slumber  by  the  babbling  waters  of  "The 
Spring,"  as  it  flowed  through  the  town.  The  long  straight  linden- 
lined  street  has  haidly  changed,  saving  that  a  b^utiful  memorial 
chapel  has  been  built  dose  to  the  girls'  boarding-school.  The  sun 
shines  on  the  same  unbroken  quiet,  until  at  half  past  eleven  the 
church  bell  calls  the  village  to  dinner,  while  the  same  eKquxsite 
cleanness  is  everywhere  to  be  found. 

When  "Sister  Polly  Penry  "  returned  from  Lancaster,  whither  she 
had  gone  to  "learn  a  new  stitch  in  embroidery"  {vide  the  archives), 
the  appearance  of  the  village  street  was  not  very  different  from  that 
which  twenty  years  ap:©  met  the  eyes  of  her  possible  descendant,  in 
spite  of  the  century  which  had  elapsed.  At  the  present  time,  the 
shadow  of  the  trolley  is  over  the  land,  and  when  once  within  its 
grasp,  Litiz  will  soon  be  as  "composite  "  as  any  other  village. 

The  main  street  lies,  not  exactly  east  and  west,  but  a  little  inclined 
to  that  direction,  curved  northward  at  the  western  end,  and  there 
imperceptibly  merging  into  the  high  road  which  leads  to  Lancaster, 
where  once  sat  the  American  Congress. 

The  houses  stood  trimly  in  line  on  both  sides  of  the  one  thorough- 
fare, planted  with  lindens  and  weeping  willows,  with  gardens  on 
either  side,  and  ample  pavements  in  front.  In  accordance  with  an 
early  law  soon  rescinded,  most  of  the  older  stone  houses  have  two 
front  doors,  one  provided  with  facing  seats ;  all,  by  the  same  rule, 
had  upper  floors,  generally  with  steeply  sloping  roofs.  None  present 
their  gables  to  the  street,  as  is  the  case  in  so  many  New  Eng^land 
villages,  and  while  Litiz  showed  none  of  the  small  bleak  frame 
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hoii?;es  common  in  the  former,  neither  did  it  offer  any  stately  homes 
on  amjilc  grounds  such  as  belonf^ed  to  many  colonial  houses. 

Settled  in  1755,  by  Germans  from  Bohemia  and  Switj^erland,  Litiz 
received  its  name  in  the  following  year,  from  Count  Zinzendorf, 
after  a  castle  in  Bohemia  belonging  to  him.  While  surrounded  by 
farms  on  which  has  been  spoken  "  Pennsylvania  Dutch,"  the  place 
has  never  prominently  possessed  ihc  dialect  which  aggressively  crops 
out  in  vills^es  belonging  to  the  adjoining  counties  of  Berks  and 
Lebanon.*  It  exhibits,  also,  that  independence  of  opinion  and  action, 
and  that  modest  egotism,  peculiar  to  towns  whose  main  occupation 
is  teaching.  If  other  places  speak  of  it  as  *'dead,"  why — "they 
like  it  dead/' —and  that  is  "all  there  is  to  it" 

You  do  not  ikirf  find  families  who  have  turned  the  heritage  of  a 
name  into  English  currency,  as  Tschants  and  Zimmerman  ^  of  adja- 
cent towns  appear  as  Johns  and  Carpenter.  Rather  would  they 
revert  to  ancestral  spelling,  as  I  hear  of  a  Tschudy  who  has  reverted 
to  Tschudi,  after  the  shock  of  seeing  that  one  of  the  branches  which 
settled  "out  west,"  in  Ohio,  having  succumbed  to  the  prejudices  of 
their  neighbors  (the  West  is  ever  labor-saving),  now  writes  their  fine 
old  name  phonetically  "Judy." 

Here  are  the  old-world-sounding  names  of  Lichtenthaler,  Zitzman, 
Bomberger,  Brubaker,  and  the  like ;  and  a  story  is  told  of  a  much- 
loved  bishop  of  their  church,  who  in  a  neighboring  city  was  having 
a  purchase  sent  to  his  address.  The  clerk  stumbled  somewhat  over 
the  "  De  Schweinitz"  and  the  bishop  made  some  kindly  comment 
as  to  names  not  common.  "  Oh,"  responded  the  man,  "  v.  c  meet  far 
worse  ;  only  ycslcnlay  we  sent  goods  to  a  lady  whose  name  went 
something  like  this,  C-z-t-s-c-h-e-r-s-c-h-k-y,  and  she  called  it "  (with 
irony)  "  Chersky."  '*  Ah,  yes,"  remarked  the  bishop  airily,  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  <*my  mother-in-law." 

And  here,  too,  is  apparent  the  old  German  element,  which  makes 
the  stronger  sex  not  a  man,  but  tkg  man.  Until  recently  the  men 
sat  on  one  side  of  the  church,  and  women  on  the  other  (they  still 
do  so  at  the  sacrament  of  Communbn) ;  and  in  the  graveyaid  they 
rest  apart.  Even  to^ay  in  the  one  library,  where  books  and  maga- 
zines may  be  read  under  the  auspices  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  women 
are  not  permitted  to  share  its  privileges^ 

Nor  is  there  much  change  in  the  manner  of  livmg.   "  The  things 

*  Although  there  is  a  certain  "  Moravian  accent."  the  reverse  of  a  "dying  fall," 
the  voice  rising  at  the  end  of  a  question,  aiid  a  gentle  seesaw  pervading  the 
monotanous  level  of  \at^  sentences,  not  unlike  the  bjmn  tones,  yet  it  is  not 
nearly  so  marked  as  it  wss  In  my  childiiood. 

1  Dr.  Hoffman  in  a  recent  volume  ol  this  Joonul  translates  the  latter  Into 
Cooper,  which  is,  I  tbinlc,  a  mistake. 
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they  are  doing  their  fathers  have  done.  '  i  hey  h^\s.i: /a/is-nac'its  on 
Fahs-nacht  Day,  which  is  the  "pancake-day"  of  England,  Shrove 
Tuesday,  a  faks-naekt  being  a  light  puffy  doughnut  boiled  in  lard. 
'<One  should  be  fed  to  the  dog,  for  ludc,  and  if  you  grease  all  the 
iron  implements  with  the  fat  left  over  after  faks-nacki  baking  they 
will  never  rust,'*  say  the  old  wives.  On  Washington's  Birthday* 
everybody  has  oysters  for  supper  (I  don't  know  why;  perhaps  be- 
cause "an  oyster  cannot  tell  a  lie").  But  this  is  a  mere  modern 
innovation,  and  probably  "just  happens  so,"  as  lemonade  reaches  its 
zenith  of  favor  at  Fourth  of  July  festivities  wherever  held ;  still  it 
might  be  cited  as  the  beginning  of  the  growth  of  a  custom. 

To  be  a  visitor  meant  a  continuous  flow  of  hospitable  good-will 
and  good  things.  To  " kill  a  chicken  and  make  a  fuss,"  or  "kill  a 
chicken  and  fry  sausage,"  was  the  unwritten  law  of  the  land  "  when 
company  comes."  Tlreakfa.st  at  six  or  seven  o'clock  was  followed  by 
"  the  nine  o'clock  piece  "  dear  to  the  washerwoman's  soul,  and  dinner 
at  half  past  eleven  trod  closely  on  its  heels.  At  three  o'clock  "  ves- 
pers "  was  spread,  a  meal  of  varied  light  breads,  sweet  cakes,  and 
preserves,  and  supper  at  five  closed  a  gastronomicaJly  active  day. 
'  Fainting  nature  was  further  sustained  until  bedtime  by  crisp  pret- 
zels, and  any  other  light  refreshments  which  might  come  under  the 
bead  of  what  we  children  called  "handin's  round/'  to  say  nothing  of 
the  fine  ale  for  which  the  place  was  once  noted.  Litiz  pretzels  com^ 
mercially  still  hold  their  own,  but  Litiz  ale  is  no  longer  made.  They 
make,  too,  a  pleasing  variety  of  light  breads  better  than  elsewhere  ; 
such  as  sugar-cake,  butter-simmU^  and  stricclcis.  For  the  first,  the 
baker  with  the  biggest  thumb  to  make  the  cavities,  filled  with  butter, 
brown  sugar,  and  cinnamon,  turned  out  the  most  successful  speci- 
mens, while  the  last-named  was  used  for  the  Love-Feasts.  And 
such  love-feasts.  The  Mothers'  I'rsf,  th«;  Fathers',  the  Sisters',  the 
Brothers',  the  Children's,  even  the  widows  were  not  so  inconsolable 
but  their  Fcst  brought  them  some  cheer,  ;;(K)d  cheer  at  least.  (I 
never  heard  of  a  widowers'  Fcst,  perhaps  they  required  stronger  con- 
solation, or  preferred  to  get  it  elsewhere.)  They  were  ail  alike,  but 
we  delighted  in  the  Children's  Fest  How  trim  and  neat  the  Sisters 
looked  in  their  fresh  white  frocks,  and  modest  white  lace  caps  with 
bows  of  satin  ribbon,  perched  on  their  glossy  hairt  How  daintily 
these  white^loved  dieners  stepped  along  the  church  aisle  two  by 
two,  holding  between  them  a  capacious  clothes-basket,  kept  for  that 
puipose^  and  dealt  therefrom  the  delicious  flat  sugar  and  cinnamon 
spread  stricclers,  as  big  as  a  tea-plate!  And  following  them,  six 
strong  brethren  bearing  each  a  tray  of  hot  steaming  coffee  in  mugs 
(Moravian  coffee  i),  rich  with  cream,  perfection  in  sweetness,  seem- 
ing to  us  nectar  and  ambrosia,  **  sugar  and  spice  and  everything 
nice  "  even  when  the  dogstar  raged. 
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How  happily  the  children  trilled  the  opening  hymn,  how  cheer- 
fully the  choir  took  up  the  strain,  whilst  the  children  feasted  in  love, 
and  how  huskily  the  strict Ur-m\iSLe^  tones  ascended  in  returning 

thankful  praise ! 

While  the  love-feasts  were  at  one  time  open  for  all  to  partake,  it 
is  now  customary  to  issue  tickets  for  the  service,  which  strangers 
may  obtain  without  difficulty. 

It  was  compulsory,  besides  building  upon  the  street4ine  (that  is, 
without  garden  or  ground  other  than  a  generous  width  of  pavement 
in  front),  to  have  two  front  doors  and  an  upper  story  to  every  house. 
The  one  I  was  most  familiar  with  was  among  the  oldest,  and  in  1805 
the  owner  put  up  a  brick  house  adjoining  it  with  communicating 
doors,  and  papered  the  new  house  with  squares  of  eighteen  inches,  a 
pattern  bought  in  London.  A  large  business  in  chip  hat  and  bonnet 
plaiting  was  carried  on  in  the  older  stone  house,  the  only  one  then 
in  existence  in  America,  and  with  a  trade  extending  to  New  Orleans. 
As  it  declined  somewhat,  he  thriftily  used  his  materials  to  decorate 
his  new  home,  and  in  several  rooms  mnde  a  wainscoting  three  feet 
in  height,  woven  of  brown  and  buff  wood  of  a  coarser  fibre  than  the 
bonnet  chips,  and  looking  not  unlike  faney  matting.  It  has  now  all 
worn  away,  much  to  our  regret,  as  tlie  cffeet  was  exceedingly  good. 
In  the  garret  of  the  old  house  are  many  large  bins  handsomely  made 
of  (lark  polished  walnut,  in  which  was  kept  the  grain  raised  for 
faniily  use.  I  wonder  if  there  are  other  old  houses  elsewhere  built 
with  such  an  arrangement.  There  too  was  the  usual  showing  of  tall 
bandboxes  and  old  sea  chests ;  seventeen  of  the  latter  we  counted, 
and  one  difference  from  the  dusty  spider-webbed  garrets  of  story- 
books  was  notable :  I  have  spent  long  quiet  afternoons  therein,  por- 
ing over  the  woodcuts  of  old  bibles  and  through  forgotten  books 
in  search  of  portraits,  and  emerged  immaculate.  The  stone  house 
had  a  wonderful  capacity  for  concentrating  cold  in  all  seasons,  and 
I  recall  the  whimsical  remark  of  my  hostess,  that  "  if  the  weather 
moderated  she  would  show  me  the  garret  of  the  old  house." 

At  a  church  wedding  it  was  customary  for  bride,  groom,  and  min> 
ister  to  sit  facing  the  congregation,  after  the  ceremony,  while  the 
bridesmaids  and  groomsmen  served  cake  and  wine,  and  the  choir 
sing.  As  long  as  the  exclusive  family  life  of  church  and  town  was 
miiintaincd,  it  was  possible  to  entlure  the  ordeal;  but  now  that  so 
many  outsiders  arc  present,  few  arc  brave  enough  to  literally  face 
the  music  and  the  curious  gaze  of  alien  eyes. 

Easter  with  its  procession  to  the  graveyard  hilltop  to  greet  the 
rising  sun,  Christmas  with  its  amazing  variety  of  cakes,  and 
pfutzs  decorated  with  hundred-year-old  Swiss  toys,  its  Christmas 
Kve  church  services,  where  each  held  a  gay  lighted  taper  a:>  Llie  final 
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hymn  was  sung,  were  the  most  popular  festivals.  Thank^ving  Day 
was  kept  with  scant  ceremony^  Lexington  and  Concord  iinhonored 
and  Forefather's  Day  unsung;  but  the  glorious  Fourth,  with  its 
artistic  illumination  of  the  waters  of  "The  Spring,"  its  rival  brass 

bands  and  occasional  governor,  brought  lads  and  lasses  in  numbers 
that  rivalled  the  Whit-Monday  circus  crowds  in  the  county  town. 

At  no  time  is  the  family  life  of  the  church  more  apparent  than 
when  death  comes.  Everybody,  old  and  young,  attends  the  services 
in  the  church.  The  body  is  never  brought  into  the  sacred  edifice, 
but  waits  in  the  little  stone  "  corpse-house"  alongside.  The  thrilling 
music,  of  rich  horn  and  trombone  at  the  grave -side,  make  the  last 
rites  very  impressive.  The  horn,  trombone,  flute,  violin,  and  oboe 
are  present  on  other  occasions,  at  the  daybreak  Easter  services,  and 
to  annoimcc  a  death  from  the  tower  of  the  ciiurch,  when  the  air 
played  signifies  the  sex  of  the  individual 

It  used  to  be  customaiy  to  spread  very  abundant  taUes  for  those 
who  came  to  a  funeral,  but  now  life  Is  more  hurried  and  railroads 
shorten  time  and  distance ;  hundreds  of  pies,  hecatombs  of  chickens, 
caldrons  of  coffee,  and  whole  cheeses  were  once  provided.^  There 
were  always  two  things  to  be  met  with,  nusm  pie  and  funeral  cake^ 
the  latter  a  very  dark,  moist,  and  sad-looking  gingerbread  baked  in 
pic-plates,  and  rarely  seen  at  any  Other  time. 

Until  1856^  Litiz  and  The  Church  were  synonymous ;  since  that 
time,  other  denominations  have  come  in.  In  outlying  farms  and 
hamlets  are  found  Dunkards,  Mennonites  ("  Menneests "),  and 
Amish  ("  Ornish  ") ;  and  while  all  are  "  plain  people,"  it  would  be 
difficult  for  outsiders  to  desi<.';nate  either  sect  from  the  dress,  though 
it  varies  with  each.  Schism  has  again  come  to  even  the  Mennonites, 
and  I  recently  attended  a  wedding  where  the  groom's  mother,  being 
a  New  Mennonite,  as  distinct  from  a  Reformed  iMennonite,  and  so 
debarred  from  entering  any  church  but  her  own,  was  thus  prevented 
from  seeing  her  child  married  by  Moravian  ceremony,  though  the 
bride's  aunt,  who  was  simply  a  Mennonites  and  who  wore  an  exactly 
similar  dress,  was  permitted  to  attend. 

Charktie  C  Hm 

*  The  abundant  *'  funeral-baked-meats  "  were  really  more  characteristic  of  the 
wealthy  farmer  than  of  the  Moravians  proper,  and  Moravian  '*  fimeral-cake  "  was 
more  properly  called  **  cmmbcake*" 
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AN  IROQUOIS  CONDOLENCE. 
T 

It  was  customary  for  the  Indians  of  New  York  and  Canada  to 
revive  their  deceased  warriors  by  having  others  take  their  names 
and  stations,  and  captives  were  often  chosen  for  this  purpose. 
Among  the  Algonquins  of  Canada  this  involved  the  care  of  the 
family  of  the  dead,  and  the  laying  aside  of  the  former  name.  If  the 
one  who  revived  the  memory  of  the  departed  took  the  office  of  a 
chief,  the  nation  met  to  confer  authority  on  him  in  the  most  solemn 
manner.  Presents  were  made  to  him,  and  he  made  presents  in 
return.    All  might  be  done  without  calling  on  any  others. 

With  the  Iroquois  of  New  York  it  was  somewhat  different.  The 
new  chief  had  a  new  name,  but  it  was  an  hereditary  title,  one  which 
had  been  borne  by  a  line  of  chiefs  b  f  »rc  him,  if  he  was  now  made 
one  of  the  fifty  principal  sachems  whc  were  successors  of  the  first 
council.  He  might  retain  his  former  name  if  he  chose,  and  com- 
monly did  sa  His  duties  being  official,  he  had  no  care  for  the  family 
of  his  predecessor.  Representing  one  of  the  Five  Nations^  he 
neither  gave  nor  received  personal  presents  at  the  time.  The  nation 
took  care  of  these.  It  was  the  nation  that  mourned, — not  the  fam- 
ily ;  and  with  it  mourned  the  brothers  of  its  class.  Grief  incapaci- 
tated it  for  public  business  until  the  new  chief  was  raised.  If  the 
bereavement  came  upon  one  of  the  Elder  Brothers,  the  other  Elder 
Brothers  mourned  with  it,  and  the  Younger  Brothers  came  to  com- 
fort them ;  if  the  Younger  Brothers  mourned,  the  Elder  Brothers 
became  the  comforters.  They  called  the  council,  they  took  charge 
of  the  ceremonies,  they  instituted  the  new  chief.  As  such,  an 
Oneida  could  not  raise  an  Oneida  chief,  nor  an  Onondaga  an  Onon- 
daga, This  must  be  done,  not  only  by  another  nation,  but  by  one  of 
the  opposite  brotherhood.  The  Elder  Brothers  are  the  Mohawks, 
Onondagas,  and  Senccas ;  the  Younger  Brothers  are  the  Cayugas 
and  Oneidas,  with  the  Tuscaroras  added  now. 

I  propose  to  give  a  brief  account  of  a  condolence  which  I  recently 
witnessed,  with  its  accompanying  acts.  A  fuend  of  mine,  an  old 
Oneida  principal  chief,  had  died,  and  the  customary  message  had 
been  sent  out  by  the  Onondagas,  acting  for  the  Elder  Brothers. 
Properly  the  place  of  assembly  should  have  been  at  the  Oneida 
council-house,  but  they  have  none  now  in  New  York,  and  the  Onon- 
daga house  and  village  were  considered  theirs  for  the  occasion,  that 
being  the  place  where  Ga-no-gwen-u-ton  died.  In  a  similar  way 
some  chiefs  were  lent  Rites  and  ceremonies  seem  natural  to 
organised  society,  and  the  most  barbarous  nations  may  be  the  most 
punctilious.   If  the  state  of  sodely  continues  much  the  same,  the 
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rites  may  change  little  in  hundreds  of  years,  but  internal  progress  or 
outside  contact  may  affect  them  greatly,  not  so  much  in  leading  fea- 
tures as  in  minor  details.  The  Iroquois  condolence  is  thus  like  and 
unlike  what  it  was  nearly  three  centuries  ago.  For  strings  of  colored 
sticks  or  quUls,  there  is  wampum;  for  the  meeting  outside  the  town, 
there  is  the  gathering  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  council- 
house  ;  the  fire  is  kindled  by  the  wayside  still,  but  visitors  and 
mourners  sit  on  benches  or  chairs,  not  upon  the  ground.  For  savage 
dresses  are  substituted  those  of  modern  life  ;  and  the  council-house 
is  painted,  has  windows,  stoves,  and  brick  chimneys,  to  say  nothing 
of  other  conveniences.  A  younj;  man  who  was  to  replace  the  dead 
chief  appeared  in  brand  new  store  clothes,  derby  hat,  and  tan  kid 
gloves. 

The  earliest  account  we  have  of  an  Iroquois  condolence  is  of  one 
held  in  1670,  after  the  Mohawks  had  lost  several  warriors  in  battle. 
Father  Pierron  called  it  a  ceremony  of  the  dead,  but  it  had  nothing 
to  do  with  any  burial,  and  he  said  he  could  not  understand  a  word 
of  the  songs.  It  lasted  several  hours,  but  was  held  outside  of  the 
town,  and  had  other  features  not  found  in  the  present  ceremony. 
The  condolence  now  always  indudes  the  raising  of  the  new  chief. 
In  early  days  it  did  not  The  separation  of  the  mourning  nations 
from  the  others  seems  to  have  been  always  a  feature.  They  had  no 
voice  to  speak,  no  voice  in  the  council  until  the  grave  was  covered, 
and  their  tears  wiped  away.  To  use  their  own  expression,  their 
council-fire  was  extinguished  for  the  time.  Usually,  too,  the  condo- 
lence took  place  at  the  village  of  the  mourning  nation,  where  they 
awaited  the  comforting  visit  of  their  friends. 

VV'hen  chiefs  of  importance  die,  notice  is  sent  to  other  nations, 
always  by  one  of  the  oi)posite  brotherhood,  who  bears  purple  wam- 
pum ab  his  token  of  authority.  This  is  arranged  in  a  single  strin;;, 
with  the  ends  brought  together,  if  it  is  a  war  chief,  three  strings, 
with  the  ends  free,  if  it  is  a  principal  chiel  Entering  the  village 
and  drawing  near  the  chiefs  house,  he  cries  KwS ;  once  for  a  war 
chief,  three  times  for  a  principal  chief.  The  same  cry  often 
announces  a  death  in  the  village  where  it  occurs,  something  like  our 
old  rural  custom  of  the  passmg  bell.  To  the  call  for  a  council  of 
condolence  a  small  tally  stick  is  attached,  the  notches  on  which 
show  the  interval  before  the  condolence  occurs,  a  notch  for  a  day. 

The  appointed  time  having  come^  the  representatives  of  the 
nations  gather  for  the  ceremony.  In  old  times  the  condoling 
brothers  met  at  some  distance  from  the  town.  When  Sir  William 
Johnson  condoled  the  death  of  Kaghswughtioni,  or  Red  Head,  the 
Younger  Brothers  assembled  a  mile  east  of  Onondaga,  marching 
thence  towards  the  village,  singing  the  condoling  song  containing 
the  names  of  the  principal  chiefs.    In  sight  of  the  town  they  found 
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the  mourning  Onondagas,  seated  silently  m  a  half  moon  across  the 
road,  beside  a  fire.  The  address  was  made,  and  the  condoling  song 
sung  for  another  hour,  when  all  marched  forward  to  the  town,  the 
song  being  continued  as  the  procession  moved  on.  The  full  cere- 
mony then  lasted  two  days,  but  no  chief  was  raised,  nor  was  any 
installed  when  Conrad  Weiser  helped  condole  the  death  of  Canassa- 
tego,  at  Onondaga,  six  years  before. 

In  all  the  historic  instances  which  have  come  to  my  notice,  and  in 
several  of  which  I  have  personally  known,  the  condolhig  brothers 
have  come  from  the  east,  wherever  the  ceremony  was  performed.  ' 
At  this  time  there  seemed  no  local  reason  for  this,  and  geographi- 
cally both  the  Senecas  and  Onondagas  should  have  come  to  the 
Oneidas  from  the  west.  They  did  not,  however,  and  we  passed  by 
the  council-house,  on  our  eastward  way  to  the  place  of  rendezvous. 
This  seemed  noteworthy  to  me,  and  I  made  it  the  subject  of  inquiry, 
but  found  it  was  not  invariable.  A  few  years  before,  the  rendezvotift 
had  been  at  Aunt  Cynthia  Farmer's,  about  a  mile  due  north.  Twice 
afterwards  it  was  near  the  public  road,  west  of  the  council-house.  It 
was  a  matter  of  convenience,  no  significance  being  attached  to  it,  as 
I  at  first  thought. 

In  this  condolence  the  Onondagas  and  Senecas  —  no  Mohawks 
being  present  —  met  by  the  roadside  at  noon,  sitting  on  the  rocks 
and  fence  in  great  good  humor.  They  remained  there  until  an 
Oneida  runner  came  to  find  their  names  and  number,  cutting  a  notch 
on  either  side  of  a  stick  for  each  member  of  the  two  bands.  This 
stick  he  bore  to  the  Oneidas  and  Tuscaroras,  and  the  procession 
soon  moved  forward,  two  and  two,  I  falling  into  line  with  an  Indian 
friend.  The  leaders  marched  with  bowed  heads,  singing  the  great 
song  containing  the  names  of  their  ancient  chiefs.  Half  way  to  the 
councii-huusc  the  Younger  Brothers  were  ranged  on  the  cast  side  of 
the  wayside  fire.  There  the  songs  were  continued,  addresses  made, 
and  the  invitation  wampum  returned.  Nearly  the  whole  ceremony 
there  was  conducted  by  one  Onondaga  chief,  speaking  for  each  party 
in  turn*  He  walked  to  and  fro,  in  meandering  lines,  occasionally 
sitting  down  for  a  few  moments  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  as  he 
represented  mourners  or  condolers.  At  last  the  mourners  moved 
forward,  occupying  the  east  end  of  the  council-house.  After  a  brief 
interval  the  condoling  chiefs  followed,  singing  as  they  went,  and  . 
took  the  west  end,  all  seating  themselves  except  the  Keeper  of  the 
Wampum,  who  continued  the  condoling  song  as  before. 

For  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  we  have  explicit  mention  of  this 
song,  by  white  men  who  heard  it,  as  containing  the  names  of  the 
renowned  ancestors  of  the  later  Iroquois.  It  is  little  more  than  a 
mere  repetition  of  the  names  of  the  chiefs  who  formed  the  confeder- 
acy, with  general  words  of  praise  and  mourning,  and  occasional  per* 
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sonal  peculiarities.  This  one  helped  to  fom  the  (k«at  League ;  that 
one  did  the  same ;  they  were  brothers  or  cousins ;  and  the  whole 
song  is  of  the  simplest  nature.  None  of  the  condoling  songs  are 
given  precisely  alike  by  different  persons*  but  thb  one  has  probably 
changed  least  of  all.  The  fact  that  there  were  always  well  known 
chiefs  bearing  the  names  contained  in  the  song  secured  this  from 
essential  error,  and  thus  we  absolutely  know  who  were  those  who 
formed  the  great  Iroquois  League  three  hundred  years  ago,  what 
were  their  nations  and  their  clans. 

The  prolonged  sound  of  Hi-e-c-e,  and  Ha-c-e-e,  dying  out,  v.'a<^  . 
conspicuous  in  this  song,  which  was  long  enough  to  occnjiy  the  ";»ncl 
march  and  half  an  hour's  time  in  the  council-house,  it  seems  once 
to  have  been  much  longer.  The  chief  sat  down,  and  another  rose 
and  gave  some  orders.  A  cord  was  stretched  from  door  to  door 
across  the  house,  and  on  this  three  quilts  were  hung  for  a  curiain, 
A  cane  was  laid  across  the  benches  of  the  Onondagas,  and  seven 
small  bunches  of  wampum  were  hung  upon  this.  The  Onondagas 
faced  each  otheri  singing  a  solo  and  chorus,  really  fine  but  partly 
funny.  The  solo  had  much  of  the  prolonged  cadence  of  the  great 
song  of  the  names,  and  there  was  a  little  of  this  in  the  chorus, 
which  was  partly  "  Hai  I  hi-he»he«-e-e.  Wa>hah-ha-h&  O-yS !  *'  with 
an  odd  and  abrupt  termination  of  "  0-yes-o<iah-do-dah,  0-ye-eee^ 
y5 1 "  As  yet  the  mourners  were  hid  from  view. 

The  curtain  was  then  removed,  and  the  Keeper  of  the  Wampum 
began  another  long  song.  Others  followed  from  La  Fort,  the  wam- 
pum being  carried  to  the  Oneidas,  a  bunch  at  a  time,  and  hung  on  a 
cane  as  before.  The  curtain  was  hung  again,  the  Oneidas  answer- 
ing by  proxy  in  the  customary  songs.  The  curtain  was  once  more 
removed,  and  with  speeches  and  songs  the  wampum  was  returned. 
Then  the  new  chief  was  presented,  his  name  announced,  and  his 
duties  described. 

For  these  official  charges  wampum  is  used,  the  details  of  the  con- 
dolence varying.  My  deceased  friend,  Ga-haeh-da-seah,  the  Whirl- 
wind, had  a  fine  assortment  of  wampum,  both  official  and  private. 
Most  of  it  was  purple,  suitable  for  mourning  councils,  but  he  had 
other  appropriate  strings.  Ten  long  strings  of  white  wampum  em- 
bodied the  pure  moral  law.  Six  long  strings,  united  at  one  end,  rep* 
resented  the  Six  Nations.  When  laid  on  a  table,  the  ends  meeting, 
these  opened  the  council  Addresses  were  made  to  the  nations  on 
their  appropriate  strings;  some  had  the  name  of  the  new  chief; 
others  mourned  the  old.  The  wampum  belts  do  not  appear  at  a 
condolence.  It  is  also  remarkable  in  this,  that  the  turtle-shell  rat- 
tles arc  not  there  used.  It  is  not  a  religious  ceremony,  but  an  instal- 
lation, the  new  chief  taking  only  the  of&cial  name. 

W,  M,  Beaucliamp. 
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RECORD  OF  AMERICAN  FOLK-LORE. 

Algonkian. — Arapaho.  In  "Am  Ur-Quell  "  (VI.  Bd.,  S.  105- 
107),  Mr.  James  Mooney  has  an  article,  "The  Origin  of  the  Plei- 
ades: an  Arapaho  IVIyth.  '  1  tie  Arapaho,  like  the  Cherokces  and 
the  Kiowa,  reckon  the  Pleiades  as  originally  seven  in  number. 
Their  name  for  the  group  is  BMnikuth,  "  The  Sitting  Group."  They 
are  considered  to  be  six  brotiiers  and  a  sister,  who  were  carried  up 
by  the  growth  of  a  tree  which  they  had  climbed  until  they  reached 
the  skies.  At  the  end  of  the  myth  is  the  tag :  "  People  must  not 
tell  these  stories  in  the  daytime*  or  they  will  go  blind" 

Micmac*  In  the  American  Anthropologist "  (vol.  viii.  pp.  31-42), 
Mr.  S.  Hager  has  an  article  on  "  Micmac  Customs  and  Traditions." 
Descriptions  of  the  dice-game  of  vaithtdmkwht^  of  the  ekoogkkaa 
yajik^  or  serpent-dance  of  the  water-fairies,  and  of  the  culloo-bird, 
are  given. 

Under  the  title  "  Fra  i  Micmac  "  ("  Among  the  Micmacs  "),  Profes- 
sor Mantegazza  contributes  to  the  "  Archivio  per  1'  Antropologia," 
Florence  (vol.  xxiv.  pp.  313-325),  a  lengthy  recension  of  Dr.  Rand's 
volume  reviewed  in  the  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore  (vol.  vii. 
p.  163). 

Onomatology,  Mr.  W.  W.  Tooker  has,  durinjij  the  year,  published 
several  of  his  acute  and  discriminating  analyses  of  Algonkian  folk 
and  land  names :  "  Some  Indian  Fishing-stations  upon  Long  Island  *' 
("Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  Almanac,"  1895,  pp.  54-57),  a  paper  read 
before  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
in  August,  1894,  in  which  more  than  two  dozen  Indian  names  are 
carefully  interpreted;  "The  Name  Chickahominy,  its  Origin  and 
Etymology"  ("American  Anthropologist,"  vol.  viiL  pp.  257-263). 

In  the  same  volume  (p.  91)  Dr.  A.  S.  Gatschet  discusses  the  ety- 
mologyof  "Tecumseh's  Name^"  which  he  derives  from  Shawnee 
nUa  m  tkamdtkka,  **  I  cross  the  path,  or  way  (of  an  animate  being)." 
The  name  "  belongs  to  a  totem  of  one  of  the  round-footed  animals, 
as  that  of  the  raccoon,  jaguar,  panther,  or  wild-cat,  and  not  to  the 
hoofed  ones,  as  the  deer."  This  accounts  for  several  of  the  free 
translations  or  paraphrases  of  his  name.  In  the  "American  Anti- 
quarian" for  January,  1895,  Mr.  Tooker  has  a  paper  on  "The  Dis- 
covery of  Chaunis  Temoatan  in  1 586,"  which  clears  up  a  most  diffi- 
cult problem  in  Algonkian  ethnography. 

California.  —  In  " Anthropologic,"  the  Parisian  anthropolocjical 
journal,  M.  L.  Diguet  has  a  "Note  sur  la  pictographie  de  ia  Basse- 
Califomie  "  (vol.  vl  pp.  160-175). 
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Chinook.  —  The  publication  of  the  year  is  Dr.  F.  Boas'  "  Chinook 
Texts  "  (Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  278  pp.,  8°).  This 
volume,  which  is  embellished  with  a  portrait  of  Charles  Ciiltee»  from 
whom  the  texts  were  obtained,  covers  a  wide  field  of  folk-lore :  Ani- 
mal  myths  (in  which  the  Salmon,  Raven,  Gull,  Coyote,  Crane,  Crow, 
Skunk,  Robin,  Blue-jay,  Panther,  etc.,  figure) ;  Tales,  Customs^  and 
Beliefs  about  the  Soul,  Guardian  Spirits,  Pregnancy,  Birth,  Puberty, 
Marriage,  Death,  Hunting,  Whaling,  Potlatch,  War,  etc. ;  Histori- 
cal Tales.  The  Texts  are  recorded  in  phonetic  transcription,  with 
interlinear  translation  followed  by  a  good  tendering  into  ordinary 
English. 

Choctaw. — To  the  "American  Antiquarian"  (vol.  xvii.  p.  157) 
Mr.  H.  S.  Halbert  contributes  a  note  on  "The  Choctaw  Robin  Good- 
fellow  "  —  Bohpoli  (*'  the  thrower  ")  or  Kowi  anukas/m  ("  the  forest- 
dweller 

Haidah. —  "The  Hidery  Story  of  Creation,"  by  James  Deans 
(''American  Antiquarian,*'  vol.  xvii.  pp.  61-67),  ^  interesting  and 
valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  mythology  of  the  north- 
west coast  Creation,  the  obtaining  of  fresh  water,  the  flood,  are 
the  chief  topics  treated.  The  Hideiy  seem  to  have  been  good  evo- 
lutionists, and  to  have  anticipated  both  the  Greeks  and  Darwin, 
to  judge  by  Mr.  Deans'  outline  of  their  theory  of  human  develop- 
ment. Another  interesting  essay  by  Mr.  Deans  finds  place  in  the 
same  volume  (pp.  208-213),— "A  Little-Known  Civilization,"  in 
which  the  author  treats  of  the  sociology  and  mythology  of  the  Hai- 
dahs. 

KooTFNAY.  — In  the  "American  Antiquarian  "  (vol.  xvii.  pp.  68- 
72),  Dr.  A.  F.  Chamberlain  writes  of  the  "  Mythology  and  Folk- 
Lore "  of  the  Kootenay  Indians  of  British  Columbia,  treating  cos- 
mogony, origin  of  sun  and  moon,  clouds,  men,  animals.  In  the 
beast-tales  the  Coyote  is  the  chief  figure.  The  thunder-bird,  the 
arrow-chain  to  the  sky,  and  the  origin  of  insects  from  the  ashes  of  a 
witch,  are  noteworthy  incidents  in  Kootenay  mythology. 

Navaho. —  In  the  "American  Anthropologist "  (vol  viil  pp.  223- 
240),  Mr.  F.  H.  Hodge  has  an  interesting  paper  on  "The  early  Na- 
vajo and  Apache,"  and  to  the  same  number  ^p.  287-294),  Capt  J.  G. 
Bourke  contributes  some  critical  remarks  on  Mr.  Hodge's  paper,  to 
which  the  author  briefly  replies  (pp.  294,  29s). 

NoRTHWssT  Coast  Tribes.  » Throughout  the  year  Dr.  F.  Boas 
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has  continued,  in  the  "  Vcrhandlungen  der  Berliner  Gcsellschaft  fiir 
Anthropologic  "  (Jahrg,  xxvi-xxvii.  1894-1895),  his  studies  of  the  folk- 
talcs  of  the  Indians  of  the  northwest  coast,  under  the  title,  "Sagen 
der  Indianer  an  dor  Nordwest-Kiiste  Amerikas."  The  author's  con- 
tributions continue  still  the  most  valuable,  accurate,  and  extensive 
collection  of  myths  from  this  region  yet  published. 

Another  myth  from  the  northwest  coast  is  given  by  Mr.  G.  C. 
Teal  ('* American  Antiquarian,"  vol.  xvii.  pp.  203-204),  "The  Soil 
which  made  the  Earth."  This  is  the  diving  episode  so  familiar  to 
students  of  Algonkian  mythology.  Here  the  loon  is  the  successful 
diver,  and  is  rewarded  with  the  friendship  of  the  man.  When  the 
latter  died,  "  the  loon  went  off  alone^  and  to  this  day  has  not  ceased 
to  mourn  for  him." 

The  Tenth  Report  (B.  A.  A.  S.,  Ipswich,  1895)  on  the  Northwest- 
ern Tribes  of  Canada  (pp.  71,8°)  consists  of  Dr.  Boas'  *'  Fifth  Report 
on  the  Indians  of  British  Columbia."  Though  mostly  concerned 
with  physical  anthropology  and  linguistics,  the  report  contains  socio- 
logical and  folk-lore  notes,  accounts  of  ceremonials,  songs,  etc  ,  of 
the  Ts'r.ts'a'ut  (a  Tinnch  tribe  on  Portland  Inlet)  and  the  Niskd, 
who  speak  a  dialect  of  Tsimshian.  Very  interesting  is  the  creation 
legend  of  the  Ts'eIs  a'ut  given  at  page  48. 

Pueblos. —  Tusayan,  In  the  ** American  Anthropologist"  (voL 
viii.  pp.  1 1 8-14 1 ),  Dr.  J.  W.  Feirites  makes  a  detailed  **  Comparison 
of  Sia  [Keresan]  and  Tusayan  Snake  Ceremonials."  The  author  dis- 
cusses the  influence  of  Christian  bdief  on  the  religious  life  of  the 
Pueblos  Indians :  "  Christianity  has  exerted  a  great  influence  on  most 
of  the  eastern  Pueblos,  and  this  belief  has  profoundly  modified  the 
religious  life  of  the  majority  of  the  people,"  —  earth-gods,  sky-gods, 
world-quartcr-gods,  animals,  supernatural  beings,  the  tiponi  altar, 
ceremonies  at  the  altar,  invocation  to  the  rain-gods  of  the  six  world- 
quarters,  ceremonies  with  living  snakes.  One  of  the  conclusions  at 
which  Dr.  Fcwkcs  arrives  is,  that  "the  original  Tusayan  cult  has 
kinship  with  thnt  nf  the  Keresan  [to  wliich  Sia  is  said  to  belong],, 
the  oldest  of  the  linguistic  stocks  of  the  Pueblos." 

In  the  "Proceedings  of  the  Boston  Natural  History  Society"' 
(vol.  xxvi.  pp.  422-458),  Dr.  Fcwkcs  has  a  valuable  paper  on  "  The 
Tusayan  New  Fire  Ceremony."  The  essay  has  been  reprinted  in 
pamphlet  form  (37  pp.,  8^). 

Wdlpi.  Captain  J.  G.  Bourke^  in  the  "American  Anthropologist" 
(vol  viii.  pp.  192-196),  publishes  some  notes  on  "The  Snake  Cere- 
monials at  Walpi,"  in  reference  to  Dr.  J.  W.  Fewkes'  study  of  the 
Snake  Dance  of  the  Moquis. 
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To  the  "  American  Antiquarian  "  (vol.  xvii.  pp.  205-207)  Mr.  R. 
H.  Baxter  contributes  aii  account  (wriUcn  111  1893)  of  tiie  "  Moqui 
Snake  Dance." 

The  "American  Antiquarian"  (vol  xvii  p.  160)  has  a  note  on 
"  Printf  of  the  Human  Hand  in  the  Ruins  of  the  Cliff-dwellings." 
The  fashion  of  making  the  impressions  is  as  follows :  "  The  left 
hand  would  be  held  flat  against  the  suiface  of  the  wall,  and  the 
paint  spattered  on  between  the  fingers  and  around  the  outside  by 
the  other  hand.  Thus,  when  the  left  hand  was  remox  ed,  the  outline 
would  be  left  upon  the  v  nll  in  more  or  less  perfection." 

In  the  "American  Anthropologist"  (vol.  viii.  pp.  142-152),  Mr. 
F.  W.  Hodge  writes  of  "the  first  discovered  city  of  Cibola,"  award- 
ing that  distinction  to  the  village  of  Hawikuh. 

Salishan.  —  In  the  "Proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society"  (vol.  xjcxiv.  pp.  3i-48}>  Dr.  Boas  publishes  some  " Salishan 
Texts." 

Yuma.  —  In  the  "  American  Anthropologist "  (vol  viil  264-267) 
Mr,  G.  R.  Putnam  describes  '*  A  Yuma  Cremation  "  as  witnessed  by 
him  m  March,  1892. 

General. — In  his  article  on  "Anthropomorphic  Divinities,"  in 
the  "American  Antiquarian"  (vol.  xvii  pp.  79-100),  Rev.  S.  D. 
Peet  takes  a  general  survey  of  anthropomorphism  in  the  mytholo- 
gies and  religions  of  the  North  American  Indians,  giving  special 
attention  to  the  Navajos.  Another  extended  study  of  Dr.  Feet, 
"The  Story  of  the  Creation  among  the  American  Aborigines  a 
Proof  of  Prehistoric  Contact"  ("American  Antiquarian,"  vol.  xvii. 
pp.  1 27- T  50),  contains  a  mass  of  useful  information  gathered  from 
many  sources. 

In  "Am  Ur-Quell"  (VI.  Bd.,  s.  82-84),  Dr.  A.  F.  Chamberlain 
continues  his  studies  of  "  Nature  and  Natural  Phenomena  in  the 
Myths  and  Folk-Lore  of  the  American  Indians,"  treating  of  the 
"Milky  Way." 

In  "Sphinx**  (the  organ  of  the  German  Theosophical  Society) 
Dr.  L.  Kuhlenbeck,  of  Jena,  treats  of  "Das  D&monische  der  In> 
dianer"  (vol.  xx.  s.  295-300),  and  in  the  same  volume  is  an  article 
by  the  same  author  on  "  Die  '  Medizin '  des  nordamerikanischen 
Indianers  "  (vol  xx.  s.  380-386).  Schoolcraft  is  the  chief  source  of 
information.  Dr.  Kuhlenbeck  contributes  to  vol  xxl  the  following 
articles  also :  "  Das  Schamanentum  des  nordamerikanischen  In- 
dianers. Eine  Ethnologiscbe  Studie"  (voL.xxi.  s.  35-40),  —  Krause 
on  the  Thlinkits  is  here  utilized;  "Das  Modus  Operandi  des 
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indianUcfaeQ  Medizininanns  "  (s.  144-145) ;  "  Catherine  Ogee  Wyan 
Akweet  Okwa,  die  Frophetin  von  Cbegoiraegon "  {s.  146- 151); 
here  again  Schoolcraft  is  utilized.  The  last  article  tells  the  story  of 
the  noted  ''medicme-woman"  of  the  Odjibwas  of  Lake  Superior. 

IklExicoAND  Central  America. — The  most  important  publica- 
tion of  the  year  is  Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton's  "  Primer  of  Mayan  Hiero* 
glyphics  "  (Boston,  1895,  3-152  pp.,  8*),  in  which  are  summarized  the 
investigations  of  American  and  foreign  scbolarSi  and  which  contains, 
besides,  many  of  the  bright  thoughts  and  original  interpretations  of 
the  author,  whose  contributions  to  the  subject  are  so  many  and  so 
valuable. 

P.  J.  J.  Valentin!  publishes  an  "  Analysis  of  the  Pictorial  Text 
inscribed  on  Two -Palcnquc  Tablets"  (VV^orccsfer,  Mass.,  24  pp.,  8°), 
being  a  reprint  from  Proc.  Amer.  Antiq.  Soc,  October,  1895. 

To  the  "Ailicrican  Anthropologist"  (vol.  viii.  pp.  205-222)  Dr. 
J.  W.  Fewkes  contributes  a  plentifully  illustrated  article  on  "  The 
God  '  D '  in  the  Codex  Cortesianns." 

Prof.  Cyrus  Thomas'  paper,  "Prehistoric  Contact  of  Americans 
with  Oceanic  Peoples,"  in  the  American  Antiquarian"  (vol.  xviL 
pp.  loi-iii),  trenches  upon  very  doubtful  ground  of  myth-compari- 
son and  word-equation.  It  must  be  confessed  that  no  connection 
between  Mayan  and  East  Indian  languages,  culture,  or  mythology 
has  yet  been  made  out  satisfactorily.  The  third  paper  of  Professor 
Thomas  (vol.  xvii  pp.  191-203)  does  not  strengthen  his  position. 
Another  path  somewhat  dangerous  to  tread  is  entered  upon  by  R. 
G  H'lliburton  in  his  essay  on  the  "  Survival  of  Dwarf  Races  in  the 
New  World  "  (Proc.  Am.  Ass.  Adv.  Scl  vol.  xliil  pp.  337-344). 

South  America.  —  Durinpj  the  year  several  articles  upon  Peru  of 
interest  to  the  folk-lorist  have  appeared.  Among  these  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  The  Huacos  of  Chira  Valley,  Peru  "  ("  American  Anthro- 
pologist," vol.  viii.  pp.  8-22),  by  S.  S.  Scott,  who,  besides  describing  the 
grave^technique  of  the  old  Peruvians*  notes  the  fact  that  "  At  Cata- 
caos,  near  Piura  (the  old  San  Miguel  de  Flura,  the  first  permanent 
city  founded  by  the  Christians  in  Peru),  there  exists  today  a  very  curi- 
ous community  of  Indians,  whose  manners  and  customs  differ  greatly 
from  those  of  their  Cholo  neighbors;"  *' Primitive  Trephining  in 
Peru,"  by  J.  H.  McCormick,  in  the  Journal  of  Practical  Medicine/' 
New  York  (vol.  x.  pp.  437-442) ;  "The  Character  and  Antiquity  of 
Peruvian  Civilization  "  (reprinted  from  "  Denison  Quarterly,"  Gran- 
ville. O.,  10  pp.,  8°). 

Dr.  Jacopo  Danielli,  in  the  "Archivto  per  1*  Antropologia  e  la 
Etnologia"  (vol  xxiv.  pp.  105-115),  publishes  a  "Contributo  alio 
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Studio  del  Tatuaggio  iiegli  aniichi  Id uviaiii."  The  study  is  based 
on  the  collection  of  mummies  preserved  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
P^s,  and  elsewhere,  and  is  accompamed  by  four  plates  containing 
forty-three  figures  of  various  tattoo  marks. 

The  '* American  Antiquarian"  (vol  zvit  ppi  167-170)  contains 
an  article  (a  translation  from  the  Spanish  of  Acosta)  on  "  The  Cal- 
endar System  of  the  Chibchas.*' 

In  the  "List  of  the  Tribes  in  the  Valley  of  the  Amazon,"  by 
Clements  R.  Markham  ("Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute," 
London,  vol  xxiv.  pp.  236--284),  are  included  some  items  of  folk-lore 
and  onomatology. 

To  the  "  Viaggi  d'  un  artista  nell'  America  mcridionale.  I  Cadu- 
vei  (Mbayi  o  Guaycuru),"  Rome,  1895,  339  pp.,  Dr.  C.  A.  CoHni 
contributes  an  interesting  historico-ethnographic  preface,  while  the 
author  himself,  Guido  lioggiano,  a  painter,  gives  his  impressions  dt 
voyage  among  these  primitive  people. 

A,  F.  C 
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Tree-Planting  at  CiifLDKiRTn.  —  From  "  The  Legend  of  Perseus,"  by 
E.  Sidney  Hartlandi  elsewhere  reviewed,  we  take  tlie  following  para- 
graphs :  — 

**0q  the  island  of  Bali,  in  the  East  Indies^  a  cocoa  palm  is  simply 
planted.  It  is  called  the  child's  '  Life-plant,'  and  is  believed  to  grow  up 
equally  with  him.  When  twins  are  born,  in  some  Zulu  tribes,  the  father 
plants  two  euphorbia-trees  near  the  door  of  the  hut.  Among  the  Mbengas 
of  Western  Africa,  when  two  babes  are  born  on  the  same  flay,  two  trees  of 
the  same  kind  are  planted,  and  the  people  dance  round  them.  The  life  of 
each  of  the  children  is  believed  to  be  bound  up  with  one  of  the  trees;  and 
if  the  tree  dies,  or  is  thrown  down,  they  are  sure  that  the  child  will  die 
soon.  The  life  of  a  new-bom  child  is  united  by  some  of  the  Papuans  with 
that  of  the  tree  by  driving  a  pebble  into  the  bark.  .  .  .  This  is  supposed  to 
give  them  complete  mastery  over  the  child's  life ;  if  the  tree  is  cut  down, 
the  child  will  die.  .  .  .  According  to  the  Babylonian  Talmud  it  was  a 
Hebrew  practice  to  plant  a  cedar  at  the  birth  of  a  boy,  nnd  a  pine  at  the 
birth  of  a  girl.  On  the  New  Marquesas  Islands  a  breadfruit-tree  is  set 
apart  for  the  use  of  every  infant  at  its  birth  :  or,  if  the  parents  are  too  poor 
to  do  this,  a  sapling  is  immediately  planted.  The  fruit  of  the  tree  is  taboo 
to  every  one  save  the  child ;  even  the  parents  dare  not  touch  it  Among 
several  European  nations  it  is,  or  has  been  up  to  recent  times^  the  custom 
to  plant  a  tree  at  the  birth  of  a  child.  When  the  poet  Veij^l  was  born«  his 
parents  are  said  to  have  planted  a  poplar,  fn  the  hope  that,  as  that  tree 
overtopped  all  the  rest,  their  son's  greatness  would  outstrip  all  others'. 
Poplars  are  still  set  in  the  neighborhood  of  Turin  when  a  girl  is  born  ;  and 
they  become  in  after  years  the  maiden's  dower.  In  Switzerland  an  apple- 
tree  is  set  for  a  boy,  a  pear  or  nut  for  a  girl ;  and  it  b  believed  that  as  the 
young  tree  flourishes,  so  will  the  child.  In  Aargau,  in  particular,  it  was 
the  custom,  not  many  years  bade,  to  plant  a  fruit-tree  on  the  land  of  the 
commune  for  every  infant  that  was  bom  \  and  if  a  father  was  enraged  with 
a  son  who  was  at  a  distance,  and  therefore  out  of  his  reach,  lie  would  go 
to  the  field  and  cut  down  the  tree  planted  at  his  son's  birth.  In  Eng- 
land we  still  hear  sometimes  of  trees  being  planted  at  a  birth.  Count  de 
Gubernatis,  I  know  not  on  what  authority,  asserts  that  there  are  families 
in  Russia,  Germany.  K-v;l.iiid,  France,  and  Italy,  whose  practice  is  to  plant 
at  the  birth  of  a  child  a  fruit-tree,  which  is  loved  and  tended  with  special 
care  as  the  symbol  of  the  child  and  of  the  child's  fate.  Only  thirty  yean 
ago  it  was  the  custom  of  the  good  folk  of  Li^  to  plant  a  tree  in  the 
garden  when  a  child  was  bom ;  a  custom  which,  it  seems,  b  still  continued 
in  some  parts  of  Belgium.  In  the  province  of  Canton,  in  China,  although 
we  are  not  informed  that  trees  are  planted  on  the  like  occasions,  we  seem 
to  have  a  relic  of  some  such  practice  in  the  supt-rstition  requiring  a  child's 
fortune  to  be  told,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  particular  idol  or  tree  to  which 
be  belongs.    It  is  thought  that  a  tree  is  planted  in  the  spirit-world  to 
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represent  the  life  in  this  world,  and  that  the  child  is  as  much  the  fruit  of 
the  tree  as  it  is  tfiat  of  the  womb.  It  is  diflBcult  to  see  how  such  a  thought 
could  have  originated,  unless  it  were  connected  widi  the  planting  of  a  tree 

in  this  w  orld  when  the  babe  was  born. 

Nor  is  it  only  at  a  birth  that  the  life-token  is  planted.  Among  the 
Enj^lish-speakinpj  population  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  the  Chesapeake, 
when  one  of  a  family  leaves  home,  a  bit  of  live-for-ever  is  stuck  in  the 
ground  to  indicate  the  fortune  of  the  gbsent  one.  It  will  flourish  if  he 
fHTDsper  j  otherwise  it  will  wither  or  die.  An  Italian  work,  falsely  attributed 
to  Cornelius  Agrippa,  gives  the  foUowing  prescription  for  divining  the 
health  of  a  person  not  far  distant :  Gather  onions  on  the  eve  of  every 
Christmas,  and  put  them  on  an  altar,  and  under  every  onion  write  the 
name  of  one  of  the  persons  as  to  whom  information  is  desired,  ^^^^en 
planted,  the  onion  that  sprouts  the  first  will  clearly  announce  that  the 
person  whose  name  it  bears  is  well.  In  the  northeast  of  Scotland,  when 
potatoes  were  dug  for  the  first  time  m  the  season,  a  stem  was  put  for  each 
member  of  the  family,  the  father  first,  the  mother  next,  and  the  rest  in 
order  of  age.  Omens  of  the  prosperity  of  the  year  were  drawn  firom  the 
number  and  size  of  the  potatoes  growing  from  each  stem.  Every  Roman 
emperor  solemnly  planted  on  the  Capitol  a  laurel,  which  was  said  to  wither 
when  he  was  about  to  die.  It  was  the  custom,  too,  of  a  successful  general 
at  his  triumph  to  plant  in  a  shrubbery  set  by  Livia  a  laurel,  which  was 
believed  to  fade  away  after  his  death. 

A  Pueblo  Rabbit-Huht.— Under  the  signature  of  "  J.  M.  S.,"  a  writer  in 
the  ''New  York  Evening  Post,"  July  20,  1895,  dating  his  letter  from  Albu- 
querque, N.  M.,  gives  an  account  of  a  rabbit-hunt  in  New  Mexico. 

''The  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico  have  an  annual  rabbit-hunt,  which 

is  a  f^reat  event  with  them.  It  takes  place  with  the  appearance  of  the  new 
moon  in  September.  A  sacred  dance  precedes  the  hunt,  for  with  the 
Pueblo  Indian  dancing  is  a  form  of  worship  as  well  as  of  amusement. 

"  The  ceremonies  of  the  annual  rabbit  drive  are  conducLcd  by  tlie 
shaman  (medicine-man)  of  the  village.  Under  his  direction  prayer-plumes 
are  planted  around  the  village  on  the  day  preceding  the  hunt  These 
•  prayers  '  are  sticks,  notched  at  one  end,  about  a  foot  in  length,  with  a 
tuft  of  feathers  tied  on  with  a  corn  shred.  Only  feathers  of  the  brightest 
plumage  are  used,  as  those  of  the  woodpecker,  bluebird,  or  redbird. 
Black  feathers  are  considered  to  brinj^  bad  luck.  The  feathers  of  a  black- 
bird or  of  a  raven  are  of  ill  omen,  and  if  found  in  the  possession  of  any  one 
he  would  be  taken  from  the  village  and  beaten  to  death  as  a  witch.  These 
'  prayers '  are  planted  at  hitervals  of  about  fifty  feet  in  every  direction  for 
about  a  mile  from  the  village.  The  distributors  of  them  are  first  sprinkled 
by  the  shaman  with  sacred  corn-meal.  The  *  prayers  *  are  first  planted  to 
the  east,  and  then  to  the  north,  south,  and  west ;  and  the  myriads  of  plumes 
seen  on  a  plain  give  a  picturesque  appearance^  something  like  a  field  of 
vari-colorcd  flowers,  or  a  {garden  in  bloom. 

"In  front  of  evcr^  i'ueblo  village,  facing  to  the  east,  is  a  shrine  —  a  four 
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or  five-foot  stone  structure,  with  two  chambers.  The  shrine  is  topped  with 
a  smooth  stone.  Into  these  chambers  and  around  the  shrine  are  thrown 
the  skulls  and  bones  of  rabbits  killed  at  the  hunt  At  the  next  annual 
drive  new  bones  are  plaoed  at  the  shrine.  Each  Indian  engaging  in  the 
hunt  is  supposed  to  take  from  the  shrine  a  charm  in  the  shape  of  a  bone 
of  one  of  the  rnbbits,  but  in  reality  he  has  carved  from  stone  a  fetish 
resembling  that  part  of  the  rabbit  which  strikes  his  fancy.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  give  him  luck  in  the  drive.  Bundles  of  prayer-plumes,  inclosed 
in  sacred  corn-husks,  are  placed  in  the  shrine  \  and  when  the  ceremonial 
of  each  Indian  hunter  taking  his  peculiar  charm  has  ended,  the  shrine  is 
dosed  until  the  next  annual  drive. 

Each  hunter  places  his  charm  around  his  neck,  and  then  they  all  repair 
to  the  estu/a  (church)  for  their  worship  dance.  The  Indian  believes  that 
this  fetish  gives  him  the  cunning  and  swiftness  that  the  rabbit  possesses. 
After  all  have  squatted  upon  the  floor,  the  shaman  gives  to  each  a  sacred 
cigarette,  made  of  native  tobacco,  and  rolled  in  corn-husk.  All  smoke  in 
silence.  This  is  supposed  to  blind  the  red  eyes  of  the  rabbit,  so  that  his 
capture  may  be  assured.  When  all  have  finished,  the  shaman  grunts,  and 
then  pitches  a  tune  in  which  all  join.  Strangely  there  are  no  tenor  or 
soprano  voices  among  the  Pueblo  Indians,  and  as  every  one  sings  in  nearly 
the  same  strain,  thdr  music  b  discordant— if  it  may  be  classed  as  music. 

"  About  sundown,  while  the  hunters  arc  engaged  in  the  preliminaries* 
the  a/^uacil  (high  sheriff  of  the  village)  goes  through  the  narrow  and 
crooked  streets  shouting  in  a  nasal  tone  that  the  hunt  will  take  place  the 
next  morning ;  that  the  shaman  will  lead,  that  he  has  selected  twenty 
braves  for  the  hunt,  mentioning  their  names,  and  that  the  rabbit-hunt  dance 
will  now  begin  —  everybody  must  come.  Whatever  effect  the  cigarette 
smoking  and  the  sacred  singing  may  have  had  in  paralyzing  the  rabbits  is 
certainly  dispelled  by  the  discordant  yells  of  this  town  ciier. 

**  About  dark  the  squaws  build  a  fire  near  the  door  of  the  estiva,  and 
then  return  to  their  huts— women  not  being  permitted  to  enter  the  sacred 
fs/ufa,  nor  witness  the  reremonles.  The  medicine-man  furnishes  the  spark 
for  the  fire  by  briskly  rubbing  together  two  sticks.  This  is  considered 
sacred  fire;  if  furnished  otherwise  it  would  be  a  profanation,  and,  besides, 
they  would  not  kill  any  rabbits.  The  Pueblos  believe  that  the  sacred  fire 
vests  in  trees,  and  that  it  can  be  had  only  in  this  manner. 

*<  At  a  signal  from  the  tkaman,  which  is  a  grunt,  all  rise  and  form  in  luie 
facing  the  east  — the  fhamtm  at  the  head.  He  first  sprinkles  the  floor 
with  corn  meal,  and  then  the  men  file  before  him,  each  receiving  a  sprin- 
kling. The  line  has  now  formed  as  a  crescent,  opening  to  the  east.  The 
dance  begins  with  a  song,  which  is  supposed  to  have  the  effect  of  so  charm- 
ing the  rabbits  that  they  cannot  hear  the  approach  of  the  hunter  on  {he  mor- 
row. The  dance  is  a  slow  promenade  in  single  hie ;  with  a  hippety-hop 
step,  and  the  chanting  is  equally  monotonous.  Two  men  in  front  carry 
concave  gourds  in  their  left  hands,  over  which  they  draw  a  notched  stick. 
Those  who  have  heard  the  raspings  of  a  Chinese  fiddle  can  have  some  idea 
of  this  excruciating  noise.  The  men  are  barefooted  and  bare-legged, 
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wearing  only  a  patchwork  of  rabbit«kin  around  the  body,  reaching  from 
the  shoulders  to  the  knees  and  loins.  The  breast  is  bare,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  coat  of  red  paint,  describing  the  figures  of  rabbits.  During  the 
height  of  the  music  one  of  the  dancers  jumps  into  the  middle  of  the  room 
with  a  *  ITo  \  Ho  ! '  He  imitates  the  jumping  of  a  rabbit,  and  the  manner 
in  which  that  animal  is  to  be  killed  the  next  day  by  the  successful  hunters. 
This  is  received  with  many  grunts  of  approval.  Tiie  dance  lasts  till  after 
midnight,  or  ends  with  the  endurance  of  the  dancers. 

'*The  next  morning  at  sunrise  the  hunters  meet  in  the  tttufa^  and  alter 
each  has  smoked  a  sacred  cigarette,  they  mount  their  ponies  and  form  a 
line  facing  to  the  east — the  direction  of  the  hunt.  Each  hunter  has  sev^ 
eral  weapons  like  IxxMnerangs  tied  to  his  saddle  by  buckskin  thongs.  A 
grunt  from  the  skaman^  and  they  form  into  the  shape  of  a  crescent,  open- 
ing at  the  east.  Another  grunt,  and  there  is  a  race  to  the  point  designated 
—  two,  or  three,  or  even  ten  miles  distant.  Over  the  broad  mesas  they 
charge,  hurling  their  boomerangs  with  almost  unerring  aim  at  the  fleeing 
rabbits ;  now  dismounting  to  bag  their  game,  and  off  again  with  the  speed 
of  the  wind.  They  know  the  haunts  of  the  animals,  and  divide  mto  groups 
to  surround  the  likely  fields,  some  routing  up  the  rabbits*  while  others  top- 
ple them  over  with  the  boomerang. 

"The  hunt  ends  about  sundown,  when  the  hunters  return  to  the  village, 
each  carrying  upon  his  pony  the  game  that  he  has  bagged,  in  a  sack  made 
of  rabbit-skins.  1  hose  who  have  not  killed  many  have  very  little  to  say, 
as  usual  with  imlucky  huntsmen.  As  they  approach  the  villi^e,  singing 
the  song  of  the  rabbit-hunt,  fires  are  seen  just  without  the  gate  and  near  the 
shrine  and  the  chanting  of  women  is  heard.  Th^  have  gathered  to  wel- 
come the  return  of  the  hunters,  and  are  reechoing  the  song  of  the  rabbit- 
hunt.  They  meekly  welcome  the  braves,  and  follow  tlietn  to  the  cacique's 
house,  all  singing.  Each  hunter  presents  to  the  cacique  a  choice  rabbit,— 
perhaps  the  largest  of  the  catch, —  and  after  serenading  him  tliey  depart  tO 
their  respective  iiuts,  and  each  prepares  his  own  family  feast. 

"  So  the  annual  rabbit-hunt  is  ended.  The  hunter  eats  the  head  of  the 
rabbit  he  has  killed.  Th»  is  supposed  to  give  him  power  to  kill  others. 
They  roast  the  rabbits  in  adobe  ovens,  or  stew  them  whole,  with  com-meal, 
in  earthen  jars.    It  is  considered  bad  luck  to  eat  a  rabbit  when  fried. 

"  In  the  folk-lore  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  is  found  a  pretty  legend  of  the 
rabbil-hunt  :  There  was  a  little  maid  who  had  no  brother  to  hunt  rabbits 
for  her,  and  as  her  widowed  mother  was  too  decrepit,  she  thought  she 
would  try  her  own  luck,  \\  hen  out  one  day  the  usual  rain-storm  blew  up, 
and  she  todc  refuge  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree.  While  waiting  \xx  the  storm 
to  pass,  a  big  demon,  twenty  feet  high  and  about  half  that  measure  around 
the  girth,  came  to  the  tree  and  invited  her  out  to  supper  —  that  is,  she  was 
to  be  the  supper.  As  he  was  about  to  crawl  into  the  hollow  of  the  tree 
she  threw  to  him  her  lunch,  which  he  swallowed,  basket  and  all.  Then  she 
handed  out  tiie  few  rabbits  that  she  had  killed,  and  he  still  cried  for  more. 
She  stripped  off  her  garments,  and  he  swallowed  these.  He  now  found 
that  he  was  so  swollen  that  he  could  not  enter  the  hollow.   With  his  axe 
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he  b^gan  to  enlarge  the  opening  in  the  tree,  and  now  the  little  maid  began 
to  cry  and  call  for  her  mother.    Three  powerful  spirits,  who  conveniently 

happened  to  be  near,  heard  the  noise  of  the  demon's  axe,  and  hurried  to  the 
spot.  They  conquered  him  in  short  order,  held  an  autopsy  on  his  frame, 
and  returned  to  the  maiden  her  clothinc^  and  rabbits.  As  she  could  not 
marry  them  all,  she  thanked  them  '  ever  so  much.'  l  iicy  escorted  her 
safely  home,  and  she  told  the  story  to  her  anxious  mother,  who  weaved  it 
into  a  song,  and  it  has  ever  since  lived  in  tradition,  and  been  stmg  by  the 
braves  at  each  recuning  annual  rabbit<Jkunt" 


^  NOTES  A.\D  QUERIES. 

A  Nursery  Yarn.  —  "  Bets  Remington  and  I  was  gals  together,  and 

the  only  difTerence  betwixt  us  two  was,  T  was  rich  and  she  was  poor.  As  I 
sat  spinning  at  my  little  wheel,  I  heard  some  one  knock  at  the  door.  Come 
in,  Bets,  says  I ;  and  who  should  come  but  Bets.  Why,  Bets,  says  I, 
What  s  the  news?  Well,  she  was  going  to  get  married.  Well,  says  i,  if 
you're  going  to  get  married,  you  'U  be  wanting  some  things.  So  I  went  up 
stairs  and  got  a  roattriss,  and  a  couple  of  pair  of  pillowbeds,  and  two  old 
sheets,  and  brought  'em  down,  and  says  I,  Here,  Bet8»  and  I  went  down 
stairs,  and  I  got  a  pound  cake,  and  a  plum  cake,  and  a  whole  cheese.  And 
I  got  'em  before  her,  and  she  ate,  and  she  ate,  till  I  thought,  my  soul,  she 'd 
die.  Then,  said  she,  I  must  do  as  beggars  do,  eat  and  run.  What 's  j'our 
hurry,  Bets?  says  I.  Can't  you  stay  a  little  longer?  No,  says  she,  it's 
a  dark  night,  and  a  lone  road.  So  she  went  out,  and  she  got  into  a  rang 
horse,  and  a  ranketty  shay,  and  she  went  off  singing, 

•Fri«idship*s  Hke  a  spider's  web,  aysily  broleen."* 

This  is  to  be  repeated  with  lips  drawn  over  the  teeth,  as  if  they  belonged 
to  an'old  woman ;  the  reciter  may  wear  spectacles  and  cap.  What  a  "  rang  " 
horse  is,  I  do  not  know.  On  repeating  the  words  to  a  New  England 
woman,  now  living  in  Quincy,  Illinois,  she  said :  "  Why,  that's  what  1  used 
to  be  told  when  I  was  a  child.  At  the  words,  "ate^  ate,  ate,"  the  hands 
are  raised  in  amaiement. 

Mrs.  F,  £.  Knapp* 
DuxBURY,  Mass.  " 
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Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Burfau  of  Ethnology  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  1889-90.  By  J.  W.  Powell,  Direc- 
tor.   Washington  :  Government  Printing  Office.    1894.    Pp.  xlvii,  553. 

The  assertion  has  often  been  made,  in  the  pa^cs  of  this  Journal,  that  the 
contributions  recently  made  to  the  record  of  primitive  tradition  in  America 
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exceed  in  value  those  oontributed  by  all  otber  portions  of  tbe  globe,  and 

that  these  are  calculated  so  completely  to  revolutionize  the  theoiy  of  early 
religion  and  mythology,  that  the  doctrines  of  text-books  are  already  out  ol 

date,  and  that  no  valuable  discussion  can  be  ofTcred  on  any  related  theme 
without  attention  to  their  lessons.  These  remarks  are  enforced  and  justi- 
fied, in  an  additional  de^^ree,  by  every  passing  year.  The  Twelfth  Annual 
Report  of  the  iiureau  of  Ethnology  will  go  into  the  hands  of  all  students  of 
myth ;  in  this  place  it  is  not  possible,  as  it  ^vill  not  be  necessary,  to  offer 
anything  more  than  a  cursory  indication  of  its  contents. 

The  paper  of  Matilda  Coxe  Stevenson  on  ''Tbe  Sia"  (pp.  9-157)  deals 
with  one  of  the  pueblo  peoples,  by  force  converted  to  Christianity  in  1699, 
but  which  has  retained  its  ancient  beliefs  and  observances,  gr'^'i"^  only  a 
nominal  attention  to  the  ecclesiastical  usages,  which  it  duplicates  with  its 
hereditary  rites,  the  infant  having  received  tribal  consecration  before  the 
priest  confers  baptism.  A  long  and  valuable  section  of  the  treatise  is 
occupied  with  the  cosmogony,  in  the  main  obviously  pre-Columbian, 
although  here  and  there  exhibiting  tbe  influence  of  Christian  si^sestions. 
Next  are  related  the  rain  ceremonials,  and  other  rites  of  the  theurgic 
societies.  Two  points  we  may  mention  :  the  sacred  meal  strewn  in  a  line, 
in  order  to  form  a  road  for  the  spirits,  is  supposed  to  attract  them  by  its 
use  as  their  food  ;  the  sjTnbolical  pouring  of  water  into  a  sacred  vessel  to 
produce  rain.  A  selection  is  given  of  songs  used  in  rites.  An  especially 
interesting  chapter  is  that  on  Childbirth  j  here  the  value  of  a  feminine 
collector  is  evident  Especially  will  be  remarked  the  obviously  pie> 
Columbian  presentation  of  the  four  days  old  babe  to  the  father  Sun. 
Mortuary  customs  and  myths  conclude  the  paper. 

Mr.  Lucien  M.  Turner's  account  of  the  '*  Ethnology  of  the  Ungava 
district"  (Hudson's  Bay  Eskimo),  (pp.  167-350),  is  mainly  concerned  with 
physical  characteristics,  raiment,  and  culture,  but  includes  sections  on 
religion,  festivals,  and  folk-lore.  The  view  is  more  external  than  that  of 
the  paper  before  described,  as  the  life  is  harder.  Particularly  may  be 
mentioned  the  statements  regarding  the  doctrine  of  spirits  (p.  273). 

"A  Study  of  Siouan  Cults^*'  by  J.  Owen  Dorsey,  cannot  but  cause  a  sigh 
over  the  lamented  writer,  whose  loss  is  so  irreparable.  Mr.  Dorsey  was 
well  aware  how  imperfect  was  the  record  of  cult  among  certain  tribes  of 
this  family.  It  was  his  ambition  to  spend  a  year  in  the  field,  making  for 
the  time  being  linguistic  work  secondary,  and  recording  the  ceremonials  of 
Osages  and  others.  The  study  does  not  present,  therefore,  any  iinality. 
Here  will  be  found  gathered  with  the  author's  usual  exactness  and  con> 
acientiousness,  as  much  as  at  the  time  of  writing  was  known  concerning 
Siouan  worships. 

Chinook  Texts.    By  Franz  Boas.    (Smithsonian  Institution.)  Washing- 
tun  :  Government  Printing  Office.    1894.    Pp.  278.  (Willi  two  portraits.) 

This  remarkable  collection  is  the  result  of  an  effort  of  the  distinguished 
editor  to  gather  the  rema.uis  of  this  baiisiiaii  language ;  after  long  scaxdi 
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he  succeeded  b  discovering  «t  Bay  Center,  Pacific  County,  Washington,  a 

single  individual  acquainted  not  only  with  the  Chinook  tongue,  but  also 
with  its  legendary  literature,  and  possessed  of  intelligence  so  remarkable, 

as  to  l>e  able  to  explain  grammatical  structure,  and  elucidate  difficult 
sentences.  Hence  were  derived  the  remarkable  tales  contained  in  this 
book.  The  fragment  thus  rescued  from  oblivion  forces  on  our  attention 
the  sense  of  hopeless  loss,  and  casts  into  a  clear  relief  the  deficiencies  of 
scholarship. 

The  observations  which  occur  to  a  reader  of  this  lore  are  too  manifold 

to  be  here  even  indicated.    The  literal  translation  of  the  texts  show  the 

difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  European,  who  tries  to  master  a  mode  of 
expression  so  remote ;  they  show  how  imperfect,  how  misleading,  must 
necessarily  be  the  vague  reports  obtained  through  interpreters.  Tiiey 
expl.iin  clearly  the  reason  why  it  is  impossible  (hat  savage  myths  can  ii.ive 
much  effect  on  the  traditions  of  the  dvtlixed  races  with  whom  they  may 
chance  to  be  in  contact;  they  prove  the  complexity  of  what  we  choose  to 
term  primitive  thought;  they  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  scholars  who 
imagine  that  what  in  the  order  of  time  comes  early  must  needs  be  more 
simple  and  comprehensible  than  mental  developments  which  succeed. 
While  exhibiting  a  general  resemblance  to  Old  World  myth,  a  similarity 
whicli  the  unity  of  luiman  nature  might  lead  us  to  expect,  they  indicate 
that  any  conncciion  by  way  of  transmission  is  remote,  if  indeed  cxibtent. 
In  this  respect  they  make  a  contrast  to  the  lore  recorded  of  many  Indian 
tribes ;  this  diveigenoe  strengthens  the  a  priori  likelihood  that  the  parallels 
ism  mentioned  is,  in  large  measure,  at  least,  simply  the  result  of  recent 
historical  contact  with  Europeans.  These  stories  give  no  support  to  the 
theory  that  the  operations  of  human  fancy  are  so  similar,  that  i'^cntity  of 
plot  and  phrase  may  reasonably  be  expected,  wiihout  the  implication  of 
any  traiisfcrence  of  thought  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  tend  to  illustrate  the 
likelihood  of  independent  developments  being  essentially  divergenL  Such, 
at  least,  are  the  impressions  made  by  the  perusal,  modified  by  the  consid- 
eration that  the  fragment  is  only  a  small  part  of  a  tribal  whole,  and  also 
that  the  Chinook  traditions  must  themselves  be  understood  and  accounted 
for  only  in  the  presence  of  the  body  of  tradition  of  contignons  races,  of 
which  so  little  has  hitherto  been  accessible.  All  these  reHeciions  go  to 
strengthen  the  impression  of  melancholy,  wliich  has  already  i^een  emplia- 
sized. 

The  collection  includes  eighteen  myths,  a  number  of  paragraphs  descrifK 
tive  of  belief  and  of  custom,  and  two  historical  tales.  If  anything  can 
explode  the  stupid  idea  that  mythology  is  of  no  consequence,  that  human 
life  can  be  studied  without  attention  to  human  thought,  that,  to  use  a 

shallow  expre>ston,  what  is  to  be  considered  is  not  what  men  say,  but  what 
they  do,  it  would  be  such  a  gleaning  as  that  before  us.  As  a  proof  may 
be  given  the  substance  only  of  one  of  the  tales.  Blue-Jay,  the  especial 
hero  of  these  stories,  the  representative  of  intelligence  and  skill,  is  living 
alone  with  his  sister  lo-f.  The  ghosts^  however,  buy  lo-f  for  a  wife,  by 
payment  made  to  her  family,  and  cany  her  away  at  night  Robin  starts  in 
VOL.  viu. — NO.  3t.  aa 
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quest ;  in  vain  h«  consults  birds  and  trees*  until  at  last  he  finds  an  object 
iriiich  can  direct  him.   By  day  he  comes  to  the  ghost  town ;  in  general  the 

houses  seem  untenanted  ;  from  a  single  one  arises  smoke.  He  enters,  and 
finds  his  sister  ;  the  other  habitations  contain  only  bones,  but  his  sister  lets 
him  know  that  these  are  the  ghosts.  Darkness  comes  on,  and  the  house 
is  full  of  people,  who  speak  in  whispers.  These  are  the  relations  of  his 
brother-in*law.  Blue-Jay  goes  fishing,  and  receives  a  guide;  his  sister 
charges  him  to  converse  only  in  whispers.  Forgetting  himself,  he  speaks 
in  a  loud  voice,  and  on  a  sudden  it  is  a  skeleton  that  is  sitting  in  the  stem 
of  the  canoe.  He  catches  a  bough,  of  which  the  leaves  turn  to  salmon ;  it 
is  thus  the  ghosts  fish.  In  the  morning  he  goes  to  the  beach,  and  sees  the 
canoes  of  the  ghosts  ;  they  are  moss-grown,  and  have  holes.  His  acquaint- 
ances  of  the  night  before  are  now  skeletons  j  at  dark  the  ghosts  revive,  but 
only  while  he  refrains  from  loud  remark.  A  whale  is  thrown  up  on  the 
shore  \  he  shouts,  and  this  too  turns  to  bones.  Unable  to  le&ain  from 
aulidotts  pranks,  in  the  daytime  Blue-Jay  unites  the  bones  of  different 
persons,  joining  a  child's  skull  to  an  old  man's  frame;  when  the  persons  so 
treated  became  animate,  the  consequences  are  disastrous.  The  ghosts  get 
tired  of  these  practical  jokes,  and  send  Blue-Jay  home.  He  will  meet 
prairie-fires  (it  appears  that  the  home  of  the  dead  has  flaming  barriers). 
His  sister  provides  him  with  live  buckets  ai  water  (five  is  the  sacred 
number  in  these  tales),  charging  him  on  no  account  to  exhaust  his  store. 
Signs  of  fiame  appear  in  the  red  flowers  which  cov«  the  first  prairi& 
filne-Jay,  beset  by  fire,  does  not  observe  his  sister's  warning;  the  fifth 
prairie  blazes,  and  his  water  is  gone ;  he  is  destroyed  and  liimself  becomes 
a  ghost.  His  trail  leads  to  the  river  (this  Hades  has  a  Styx)  ;  his  sister 
launches  a  canoe,  and  carries  him  over.  Now  nil  is  chnngcd  in  his  eyes; 
the  canoes  he  thought  wasted  and  worthless  seem  pretty.  On  the  other 
side  he  sees  dancing,  and  wishes  to  take  part ;  he  tries  to  shout,  and 
remains  voiceless ;  the  ghosts  laugh  at  him,  returning  his  former  taunts. 
Coming  before  the  chief,  he  is  reminded  of  his  injuries ;  he  declares  that 
his  sbter  speaks  falsely.  After  five  nights,  he  enters  the  dance ;  his  sister 
fofgets  him  for  a  moment  (we  must  suppose  that  she  has  hitherto  acted  as 
his  protector).  She  looks  again,  and  sees  him  dancing  on  his  head  (the 
ghosts  have  taken  the  opportunity  to  aveoge  themselves).  Now  he  has 
died  a  second  time  ;  he  is  really  dead. 

Tales  of  this  class  seem  to  contain  internal  evidence  that  they  had 
belonged  to  ritual,  and  are  the  remnant  of  an  extensive  tribal  literature 
.and  a  lost  tribal  worship.  Thus  the  experience,  piety,  superstition,  fancy 
of  a  race,  the  legacy  of  a  thousand  years,  are  represented  by  fables  linger- 
ing in  the  recollection  of  a  single  survivor  I 

The  KPction  entitled  Beliefs,  customs,  and  tales"  would  furnish  Cttfr 
tioss  of  the  first  importance,  but  our  space  allows  no  such  reference. 

W,  W,  N, 
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KoftlAK  Games.  With  Notes  on  tbe  corresponding  Games  of  China  and 
Japan.  Stbwart  Culin,  Diiector  of  the  Museum  of  ArdMeolqgyand 
Fabeontology,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Pliiladelphaa.  University  of 

Pennsylvania.    1895.    Pp.  xxxvi,  177. 

The  first  thing  ilial  will  strike  (!ie  eye  of  every'  pcr<;on  who  takes  iip  (his 
book  is  tlie  extreme  beauty  uf  i..\tcu:n)n.  'I'he  ninety-eight  games  here 
mentioned  are  illustrated  by  one  hunured  and  thirty-five  figures  introduced 
into  tbe  text,  and  by  twenty-two  plates.  Of  the  latter  about  half  are 
colored,  making  not  onty  a  rdief  to  the  ey^  bnt  a  pleasing  exhibition  of 
costume.  These  illustrations  are  reproductions  of  Korean  airt,  the  sketches 
being  in  part  by  an  artist  of  Tokyd,  in  part  from  native  books,  and  the 
colored  plates  after  drawings  executed  in  1886  in  Korea,  at  the  instance 
of  an  American  lady.  The  beauty  of  the  type  and  paper  corresponds ;  that 
the  work,  which  is  issued  to  subscribers,  has  found  welcome,  we  gather 
from  tbe  fact  liiat  our  copy  is  numbered  494. 

The  games  here  described  are  for  the  most  part  played  with  implements 
of  some  sor^  kites,  windmUls,  lanterns,  swings,  fruit-seeds,  dominoes,  tab- 
lets, chessmen,  and  the  like.  Others  are  games  of  motion  and  action,  as 
hopping,  jumping,  wrestling,  hide-and-seek,  blind-manVbuii^  and  so  on. 
Some  of  these  are  peculiarly  Eastern,  others  universal.  If  any  one  will 
read  the  paragraphs,  or  note  the  sketches,  describing  cat's-cradle,  see-saw, 
battledore  and  shuttlecock,  blindman's-buff,  counting-out,  jackstones,  aiid 
other  spurts,  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  resist  the  natural  couciusiuu  that 
the  Oriental  sports  exhibit  only  a  form  of  the  same  amusement  practised  in 
Western  Europe.  One  case  exhibits  a  more  doubtful  problem.  Mr.  Cutin 
mentions  the  game  of  Violet  Fighting;"  this  consists  in  interlocking 
the  stems  of  the  flower;  the  child  whose  flower  survives  the  pull  is  victor. 
The  amusement  is  common  in  the  United  States,  and  Dr.  Bcauchamp  has 
pointed  out  that  among  Onondagas,  in  New  York,  it  has  given  a  name  to 
the  violet. 

Attention  is  called  to  primitive  conditions  of  Korean  life,  calculated  to 
Illuminate  problems  of  origin  ;  thus  the  people  are  still  divided  into  classes 
determined  by  the  four  cardinal  points  and  the  middle. 

In  the  Introduction  is  indicated  a  theory,  that  modem  games  are  the 

survival  of  arrow  divination.  This  conclusion  was  the  result  of  joint  study 
with  Mr.  F.  W.  Cushing;  unluckily,  the  latter  has  not  been  able  to  com- 
plete the  intended  commentary  to  the  games.  The  doctrine  must  ther(  fuie 
be  left  as  the  statement  of  a  hypothesis  hereafter  to  be  justiiied  by  wider 
collection  and  detailed  comparison.  That  cards  have  been  employed  for 
fortune- telling  is  illustrated  by  certain  modern  games;  and  a  curious 
example  has  recently  fallen  under  our  notice.  In  a  certain  university, 
previous  to  a  football  match,  the  students  who  were  on  their  way  to  tlie 
contest  played  in  the  cars  a  game  of  cards,  in  order  to  forecast  tlic  issue. 
The  two  sides  represented  the  combatants,  and  the  several  cards  were 
named  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  the  ball  pl.iys.  It  was  pointed  out 
as  strange,  that  the  result  coincided  witii  liie  issue  of  the  struggle.  Thus 
the  impulse  whidi  animated  primitive  custom  is  not  extinct 
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The  views  of  Mr.  Culin  and  of  Mr.  Cushing  have  been  noticed  in  the  last 
number  of  thb  Journal  (pp.  250^  a6i).   Leaving  the  general  question  for 

future  consideration,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  noting  a  sin;j;le  sug- 
gestion of  the  volume  before  us.  Mr.  Culin  (pp.  4-7)  considers  the  '*  tilting 
toy,"  with  which  children  are  familiar,  made  in  the  form  of  a  j^rotesque 
human  figure,  loaded  at  the  base,  and  therefore  returning  to  an  erect  posi- 
tion, however  it  may  be  made  to  rock.  In  France  this  toy  is  made  to 
represent  a  Chinese  mandarin,  and  is  called  "Le  Poussat,"  in  Germany 
**Buctzenmann."  In  Japan  it  represents  the  idol  Daruma.  Mr.  Culin 
finds  an  etymology  for  the  German  word  in  the  name  Baddha,  direcdy 
apparent  in  the  French  term,  "p'b  sdt,"  being  a  term  applied  in  China  to 
Buddhistic  idols.  In  the  interestin:;  volume  will  be  found  accounts  of  the 
manner  of  playing  Korean  chess,  backgammoo,  dominoes,  and  lotteries. 

H  \  w.  a: 

The  Lsosnd  op  Pekseus.   A  study  of  Tradition  in  Story,  Custom,  and 

Belief:  by  Edwin  Sidney  Hartland,  F.  S.  A.  Vol.  II.  The  Life- 
Token.  (Grimm  Library,  Mo.  3.)  London,  David  Nutt.  2895.  P|i. 
viii,  445. 

This  work  is  not  a  special  discussion  of  the  Greek  Icj^end  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  la'.ter  serves  as  a  point  of  departure,  from  which  the  author  jour- 
neys in  order  to  ex:iniine  the  vast  territory  of  myth  and  custom.  The  nrst 
volume,  already  reviewed  in  this  Journal  (vol.  vii.  p.  329^),  dealt  with  "  I  he 
Supernatural  Birth ; "  the  second  is  occupied  with  *'The  Life>token,"  that  is 
to  say,  the  magical  object,  vhich  in  certain  tales  of  the  type  under  discus- 
sion is  made  to  indicate  a  COndusion  in  regard  to  the  welfare  or  misfortune 
of  an  absent  friend.  For  example,  a  tree,  by  its  blossoming  or  withering, 
may  give  token  of  the  condition  of  the  person  with  whom  its  iiealth  is  con- 
nected. Examining  this  trait  of  the  tales,  Mr.  Ilnrtland  shows  that  a 
parallel  custom  is  extensively  prevalent ;  passages  of  his  chapter  on  this 
subject  will  be  found  above  printed,  and  will  indicate  the  scope  and  method 
of  hb  book.  Seeking  a  psychologic  cause  of  such  phenomena,  the  author 
finds  this  in  the  theory  of  "sympathetic  magic."  In  two  chapters,  he 
examines  the  innumerable  varieties  of  the  belief  that  portions  of  a  person's 
body,  his  hair  or  excrements,  his  footprints,  his  garb,  even  his  proper 
name,  must  be  kept  from  becoming  common  property,  inasmuch  as  they 
constitute  means  by  which  a  witch  may  acliieve  his  ruin.  Popular  imagina- 
tion does  not  make  a  distinction  between  these  appendages  of  personality, 
even  though  removable,  and  that  personality  itself ;  after  separation,  the 
parts  still  participate  in  the  being  of  the  whole,  share  its  diseases,  and  by 
their  own  state  afifect  the  condition  of  the  patient  Hence  the  superstition 
preserved  in  America,  as  in  European  folk-lore,  by  which  the  hair  must  not 
be  abandoned  to  the  chances  of  discovery  by  a  foe  ;  hence  the  care  taken 
not  to  let  anything  connected  with  the  individual  be  interred  with  the 
dead,  or  with  corrupted  matter ;  hence  the  concealment  of  the  proper 
name,  the  practice  of  changing  appellations,  the  idea  that  injury  done  to 
matter  in  the  possession  of  the  conjurer  will  occasion  the  desmiction  of 
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the  latter,  the  cures  that  depend  on  the  Doctrine  of  Svmpathy,  as  for 
instance  the  remedial  practice  of  making  waste  away  something  that  has 
touched  a  wart,  in  order  that  the  latter  may  also  disappear.  Proceerling 
to  consider  sacred  wells  and  trees,  Mr.  Hartland  inquires  into  the  world- 
wide practice  which  leaves  at  holy  wells  rags  or  bits  of  apfiaxel;  here 
analogy,  he  conceives,  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  originally  entire 
garments  were  offered ;  yet  the  object  is  not  the  presentation  of  precious 
objects  in  order  to  placate  the  power  of  the  spring,  for  the  offerings  seem 
never  to  have  had  value.  The  idea,  thinks  Mr.  Hartland,  is  to  hr'xng  into 
connection  the  holy  inrtuence  with  the  wearer  of  the  gift,  who  remains 
under  its  agency  so  long  as  the  fragment  waves  from  the  tree.  The  same 
method  of  reasoning  may  be  applied  to  the  thrusting  of  pins  into  images 
or  sacred  trees;  here  an  explanation  has  been  sought,  either  in  the  injury 
done  to  the  demon,  who  is  thus  under  a  threat  which  forces  him  to  obey 
the  admonition,  or  else  in  the  stimulation  of  his  memory,  inasmuch  as  he 
is  not  likely  to  forget  the  suitor  so  \or\g  as  a  sharp  point  penetrates  his 
substance.  Mr.  Hartland  favors  a  more  general  view.  It  may  here  be 
remarked  that  this  practice  has  a  survi'/al  in  the  United  States,  and  among 
the  most  educated  young  women  in  tiic  city  of  New  York,  so  the  reviewer 
has  l>een  informed,  pins  found  in  the  path  are  to  be  stuck  in  a  tree  for 
luck;  the  luck  lasts  as  long  as  the  pin  remains.  Thb  is  not  merely  an 
amusement,  but  a  very  serious  superstition,  the  non-observance  of  whidi 
creates  a  degree  of  terror.  Yet  in  this  case  there  is  no  definite  conscious- 
ness of  any  reason  for  the  usage.  The  other  explanations  mentioned  are 
quite  in  the  line  of  primitive  conceptions :  one  would  like  to  get  at  the 
notions  in  the  mind  of  the  savages  who  use  the  custom ;  in  this,  as  in  other 
cases,  it  is  impossible  to  hope  for  a  complete  unravelling  without  additional 
information.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  mental  states  existing  in 
all  stages,  down  to  the  expiring  survival  in  civilized  lands,  are  equally 
worthy  of  record  and  examination,  as  indicating  the  continued  evolution  of 
intellectual  processes.  The  latter  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the 
idea  of  kinship  unity,  as  appearing  in  totemic,  funeral,  and  marriaf];c  rites. 
Particularly  to  be  noticed  is  the  doctrine  presented  with  regard  to  the 
couvade,  or  lying-in  of  the  husband,  as  usual  over  a  great  part  of  the 
world.  That  the  custom  should  not  be  recorded  among  certain  tribes  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  lowest  may  be  easily  explicable  from  the  absence  of  the 
paternal  relation ;  yet  in  America  it  is  not  found  that  mother-right  is  a  bar 
to  the  habit  Rejecting  the  usual  theory,  that  the  husband's  suffering  is 
supposed  sympathetically  to  benefit  the  wife,  Mr.  Hartland  seeks  a  new 
explanation  in  the  view  that  the  object  is  to  preserve  the  husband  from 
the  numerous  dan;;ers  to  which  he  would  be  exposed  in  the  violation  of 
complicated  taboos,  and  which  %vouId  react  on  the  life  of  the  child,  who  is 
imited  with  him  by  unity  of  blood,  and  consequently  of  fate.  The  sugges- 
tion must  be  left  for  future  decision. 

The  work  of  Mn  Hartland  will  be  generally  welcomed,  as  one  of  the 
general  treatises,  all  too  few,  in  which  the  great  underlying  and  humia 
conception  of  folk-lore  are  set  forth.  The  perusal  will  give  ite  readers  a 
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lively  sense  of  the  narrowmindedness  and  insufficiency  of  old-fashioned 
classical  scholarship,  which  supposed  thai  it  was  pouible  to  oomprebeod 
the  andent  histoiy  of  particular  races  without  the  slightest  attention  to  that 
buman  whole  of  which  any  single  development  is  but  a  branch.  Happily, 
tiumks  to  anthropologists  and  students  of  folk-lore^  this  misleading  view, 
promotive  only  of  misconception  and  error  fatal  in  proportion  to  self-suffi- 
ciency, is  slowly  giving  way  to  more  reasonable  conceptions.  The  work  of 
Mr.  Hartlanr!  should  be  included  in  the  purchasing  list  o£  every  consid- 
erable library. 


Tat  Vovihom  OF  Braw,  Sok  or  Fibal,  to  the  Land  op  the  Ltvixa 
An  Old  Irish  Saga,  now  first  edited,  with  Translation,  Notes,  and  Glos- 
sary, by  KuNO  Meykr.  With  an  Essay  upon  the  Irish  Vision  of  the 
Happy  Underworld  and  the  Celtic  Doctrine  of  Rebirth;  by  Alfred 
NuTT.  Section  T.  The  Happy  Underworld.  (Grimm  Library,  Vol.  IV.) 
London;  David  IsuU.    1895.    Pp.  xvii,  331. 

The  Voyage  of  Bran  belongs  to  the  class  of  folk-talcs  of  which  America 
has  furnished  a  modernized  example  in  the  story  of  Rip  Van  Winkle. 
While  finrn  is  waltdng  In  the  neighborhood  of  his  dun,  he  hears  sweet 
lirasic,  and  faUs  asleep.  On  awakening,  he  finds  beside  him  a  nlver  apple- 
branch,  with  white  blossoms,  also  of  silver.  He  enters  his  hall,  and  a 
woman  nqrsteriously  enters,  who  in  the  presence  of  his  people  sings 
stanzas  setting  forth  the  charms  of  a  fairy  land  beyond  the  waves,  free 
from  disease  and  death,  and  inhabited  by  women.  Bran,  accompanied  by 
thrice  nine  comrades,  sails  in  quest  of  the  Land  of  Women ;  after  a  long 
voyage,  he  reaches  the  island,  and  is  drawn  ashore  by  means  of  a  ball  of 
thread  held  In  the  hand  of  the  queen.  He  finds  a  house,  with  a  number 
of  beds  corresponding  to  the  reckoning  of  his  crew,  and  Is  served  with 
delightful  food.  Here  he  remains  for  a  year  ;  after  that  time,  one  of  the 
company  is  taken  with  homesickness,  and  they  resolve  to  return,  but  are 
cautioned  not  to  touch  the  soil  of  Ireland.  On  the  Irish  coast,  they  see 
folk  wiio  ask  their  names;  Bran  reveals  himselt  ;  the  strangers  do  not 
know  him,  but  there  is  such  a  person  mentioned  in  ancient  histories. 
Nechran,  for  whose  sake  the  travellers  bad  left  the  Land  of  Women,  leaps 
aahor^  and  immediately  changes  to  ashes.  Bran  continues  his  wanderings. 

This  interesting  narrative  presents  an  old  form  of  a  widely  diffused  tale 
in  the  many  variants  of  which  the  hero,  after  visiting  a  fairy  habitation,  on 
his  return,  finds  his  world  altered,  and  discovers  that  he  has  been  away 
three  hundred  years  ;  the  same  time  is  given  as  the  perif)ci  of  Bran's 
absence  (the  translation  does  not  retain  this  number).  It  is  clear  that  the 
theme  is  not  peculiarly  Celtic.  As  to  the  antiquity  of  the  present  version, 
the  editor  is  of  opmion  that  the  Voyage  (a  literary  composition)  of  Bran 
was  written  in  the  seventh  century,  a  copy  having  been  made  in  die  tenth, 
whence  comes  the  printed  form.  Without  pretending  to  offer  any  critical 
opinion,  it  may  be  remarked  that  this  conclusion  cannot  require  implicit 
acceptance ;  it  remains  to  be  proved  that  verses  like  those  contained  in  the 
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tale  could  not  have  been  written  in  the  tenth  century ;  the  character  of  the 
rhyme  seems  to  indicate  a  time  much  later  tlian  that  given  for  the  author- 
shij).  As  to  the  la^e  of  time,  the  suggestion  may  be  ventured  that  the 
idea  is  derived  from  Psalms  zc  4 :  A  thousand  years  in  thy  sight  are  bat 
as  yesterday  when  it  is  past."  (See  also  a  Peter  iii.  8.)  At  alt  events^ 
WBch  is  the  idea  embodied  in  the  narration. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  volume,  Mr.  Alfred  Nutt,  writing  not  as  an 
expert  in  Irish  literature,  but  under  the  guidance  of  scholars  such  as  H. 
Zimmer,  W.  Stokes,  and  others,  undertakes  to  discuss  the  general  subject 
of  the  stories  relating  to  an  island  Elysium.  He  recites  parallel  Irish 
legends  relating  to  the  heroes  Connla,  Cuchulainn,  and  others,  lefers  to 
the  accounts  of  the  voyages  of  St  Brendan  and  of  Maeldom,  to  Irish 
visions  of  the  Christian  heaven,  and  considers  die  general  relations  of  Irish 
heathen  and  Christian  literature.  Two  types  of  Irish  fairy  tales  are 
examined,  in  which  the  Side,  or  fairies,  are  declared  to  dwell  in  n  blessed 
isle,  and  where  they  are  supposed  to  inhabit  hills  contiguous  to  liurnan 
dwellings.  Finally,  the  writer  offers  some  discussion  of  early  Jewisii, 
Greek,  Roman,  Scandinavian,  Iranian,  and  Hindu  relations  oonceming 
their  respective  Elysiums.  He  concludes  by  attempting  to  present  a 
chronological  scheme  for  such  literature.  The  essay,  covering  a  wide  ter- 
ritory, win  be  found  suggestive  to  students  of  mythology. 

A  word  of  protest  may  here  be  permitted,  intended  to  apply,  not  so 
much  to  the  title  of  the  present  volume,  as  to  the  habit  of  students  of 
Celtic  tongues  and  their  literatures.  The  term  Celtic  stands  on  a  level 
with  the  term  Arj'an.  There  are  Celtic  languages,  as  Aryan  languages, 
but  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  tiiere  exist  either  Celtic  or  Aryan  legends. 
Let  us  talk  of  Irish,  Welsh,  and  Bretons,  but  not  of  Celts.  The  condition 
of  Cdtic  studies  is  only  retarded  by  such  unwarranted  generalization. 
Let  the  eponymic  Celt,  who  is  obliged  to  father  so  many  children  dubious 
or  illegitimate,  repose  with  Brute  the  Trojan,  the  eponymic  founder  of  the 
two  Britains. 

iv.  IV.  N. 
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treme  Orient.  XXXIV.,  XXXV.  R.  Basset.— Les  villes  engloutics.  CLI. 
V.  Yastrebov.  —  Traditions  et  usages  picards  vers  1840.  L.  Collot.  —  No.  7, 
July.  Contcs  du  pays  de  Gaza  (Southeast  Africa).  E.  Jacottet.  (Continued 
in  No.  la)  ~  Les  montagnes.  L-VIII.  A.  Harov.  —  Folk-lore  |K>lonais.  — 
Tb^ogonie  et  cosmogr&phie  du  peuple  ukrainien.  M.  de  Zmigrodzki.  —  No.  8. 
August.  Contes  arabes  et  orientaux.  X.  Putmbai  Wai>i.\.  —  Contf  s  poitevins. 
R.-M.  Lacuve.  — Nos.  9,  10.  September-October,  ^uelques  traditions  et  croy- 
ances  du  Ba&<Armagnac.  A.  DE  Lazarqub.— Les  empreintes  mervetlleuses. 
LXXXII.-XCIX.   R.  Basset.  — Lliabillement  des  statues.  VL  L.  Morin. 

16.  Bulletin  de  Polk-lore.  (Liige.)  Vol  IV.  No.  6,  April-June,  1895.  Contes 
I. :  L'os  qui  chante.  —  Analyse  des  variantes.  (Continued.)  A.  de  Cock  and  J. 
Karlowicz. —  IV.  Contes  IV  :  Les  questions.  —  Contes  V. :  Les  musicicns  de 
Brteie.  —  Contes  VIL:  Les  dens  bosms  et  les  nains.  —  Contes  IX.:  Le  bon> 
bommemistok— >Coutttmes.  L:  Les  noces  (continued).  A.  Harou  ;  £.  Mon- 
SFun.  — B^otiana.  H.  C.  BocUNViLLB.  —  £tres  mervetUeus.  IL  Les  change^ 
lins.  —  Rrvue  des  libres. 

17.  One  Volksleben.    (Brecht.)   VoL  VII.  No.  4,  1895.    De  Proccssien.  A. 

Harou  and  J.  Cornelissen  Vollcsgeloof  in  Klein-Brabant  — Volksgebruiken 

en  gewoonten  in  Noord- Brabant,  P.  N.  Pakkkn.  (Continued  in  Nos.  5,6. — 
Het  Mannek-n  i  i  de  Maan.  J.  Cornelts'-vn  (Continued  in  No.  5.'!—  Icpcrsche 
sagen.  A.  H.akou.  —  No.  5.  Kabylische  vcrlcUiugen.  1  k.  Pktkks.  —  Spotna- 
men  op  steden  en  dorpcn.  J.  F.  ViNCX.  —  Kcmpische  sagcn.  F.  ZAND.  (Con- 
tinued in  No.  6.)  —  No.  6.  Volksgebruiken  in  Klein-Brabant 

18.  WaUonla.  (Li^^^e.)  VoL  HI.  No.  5.  May,  1895-  Risette.s.  I.  Amu^ 
settes  du  Toucher.  C.  Colson.  (Continued  in  No.  la)  —  Les  Nains. — No. 
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June.  Les  omoureux.  —  No.  8,  August  Les  marionettes.  Tristan  et  Isault,  a 
Li^ge.  CDemblon.  La  paroisiale. — Na  9,  September.  Notes  d'ethno- 
graphle  snr  WviLTs  au  ddbut  de  ce  si^cle.  —  Vicilles  danses  populaircs  au  pajrs 
dc  Chimay.  —  No.  10,  October.  Le  beau  laurier  chantant,  conte. —  Le  TcMusaint 

et  Ic  jour  dos  amcs.  —  Ldgendes. 

19.  Reviata  delle  Tradizioni  Fopolaxi  ItaHaae.  (Roma.)  Vol.  II.  No.  6^ 
May,  1895.  Tradiidoni  popolari  di  Nuoro  (Sardegna).  (Condoded.)  G.  Db- 
LEDDA.  —  Credence  e  supcrstiiloni  medioevali.  L.  Callari. —  Leggende. — 
Canli  popol.iri.  —  Credenzi  c  superstitioni  popolari.  —  Usi  e  costtimi  popolari. — 
Giuochl  popolari.  (With  this  number  concluded  the  publication  of  this  review, 
the  Sodety  of  which  it  has  been  the  organ  having  ceased  to  exist) 

2a  Ateauumla.  (Bonn.)  Vol.  XXIII.  Na  1, 1895.  Schabach  ond  sdne  Be- 
wohner.  J.J,  Hoffmann.  —  Zur  Tannhauseragc.  K.  Ameesbach.  — No.  s. 
Bastloserreimo  aus  d.-r  (><rf>nd  von  Heidelherc^.    O.  Heilig. 

2(.  Altpreassische  Mouatssohrift.  (Konigsberg.)  Vol.  XXXII.  No.  5-6, 
1895.  Vollcsthumltche  aus  der  Pflansenwdt,  besonders  fflr  Weatpreussen.  A. 
Treichel. 

22.  Am  Ur-Quell.  (Edited  by  F.  S.  Kkauss.  Vienna.)  Vol.  VI.  No.  667. 
Menschcnopfer  in  Serbien.  F.  S.  Krauss, —  Bicnensegen  und  Bienenzauber.  A. 
Wiedemann.  —  Qualgeistcr  im  V'ollisglauben  der  Rumanen.  H.  v.  Wlislocki. 
—Das  Kind  (n  Glaube  und  Branch  der  Pommem.  A.  Haas. — Judendeutsche 
Spn'chworter  aus  Mahren,  Bohmeo,  und  Ungam.  £.  KuLKB.  — Das  oHdenbaiS^ 
Trinkhorn  und  das  "Gliick  von  Fdenhall."    R.  Sprkncfk. 

23.  EtbaologisohM  Notisblatt.  (Herausgegeben  vonder  Direktiondes  Konig* 
lichen  Mnseuni  fiir  VSlkerkunder  in  Berlin ;  No.  2,  1895.)  Notlxen  fiber  Indiachea. 

—  Der  Weltberg  Mem  mach  einem  japanischen  Bilde.  —  Sammlung  chinesische) 
Volks^otter  aus  Amoy.  —  Anthropologisches  Stiftungsfeat.  —  Jahreaberichte  dei 
Hthno!o;,f'srl^e'i  ^!"rr;tu.s  in  W'nsh-nt'ton. 

24.  Mittlieiluxigen  der  anthropologischeu  Geaellscliaft  in  Wien.  (Vienna. 
Vol.  XXV.  No.  I,  1895.  tiber  die  Entwicklnng  der  Indologie  in  Europa  and 
ihre  Bcziehungen  zur  allgmicincn  Volkerkunde.  L.  V.  Schroeder. —  Die  Lap' 
P'^n l).iume  im  mag)'arischen  Volksglauben.  TI.  v.  Wlislocki,  -  Litcraturberichte. 

—  Sitzungsberichte. — Animismus  im  Judenthum,  M,  Harf.ri.andt. —  Fest- 
Sit2ung  am  12  Februar  1895  zur  Feier  des  fiinfundzwanzigjahrigen  Bestehens. 
F.  V.  Andr'ian-WbrburiG.  —  Nos.  %^  Studien  zur  germanischea  VoUcsletinder* 
III.  Das  Hausrathdes  oberdeatschen  Hansea.  R.  Merwgkr.  — Litevatmb^ 

richte 

25.  Mittbeilongen  der  aoblesiachen  Oeaellschaft  ftlr  Volkskunde.  (Bres- 
lao:  ed.  by  F.  Vogt  and  O.  Jiriccek.)  Vol.  L  No.  1.  Ubcr  schlesischen  Volks- 
glauben. F.  Vogt.  >-  No.  2.    Sl&vische  NIederschlfige  im  schlesischen  Deotsch. 

W.  Nehhtnt,.  —  Xo.  3.  Seelent:lau1)cn  und  N-nrngebunf:.  O.  JiRiczEK. — 
No.  4,  Die  Deziehuns^cn  des  BrahmaDismus  zur  indischen  Volksreligion.  A. 
HiLLEBRANDT.  —  No.  5.  Die  Festtage  im  Glauben  und  Brauch  des  schlesischen 
Volkes.  (Continued  in  Vol.  II.  Na  i.)— Vol  II.  No.  r,  1895.  Orientalische 
Einfliiaae  auf  die  deutache  Sprache.  S.  Frankel.  —  Schlesische  Oatergebrauche- 
P.  DiTTRiCH.  —  No.  2.  Kinladcn  rum  Stiftungsfeste.  —  Griechische  Miirchen. 
W.  Kroll.  —  Strcifzitge  durch  die  schlesischen  Volkskunde.  I.  Drechsler. — 
Der  Tod  im  schiesi.schen  Kindcrliede  und  die  Interjection  hunne.   F,  VOOT. 

a6.  Wie»«r  Zaitaolurilk  fOr  Ala  Knnd»  daa  HorgaiilfliidBa.  (Vienna.)  Vol. 
IX.  No.  3,  1895.  Bemerkungen  ni  H.  Oldenberg's  Religion  des  Veda.  (Con- 
cluded.)   L.  V.  SCHROBDBR. 
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American  Folk-Lorc  Society : 

Annual  Meeting,  1S94,  1;  officers,  235.', 
members,  332;  libraries  subscribing  344 ; 
subscribers  to  Publication  Fund,  .146. 

Animals  in  folk-lore  and  myth  : 

Ahuizotl,  I2J ;  bear,  193,  198 ;  beaver, 
193 ;  bee,  25J  bird  Oactli,  Ii8;  cat,  26. 
2^2',  cock,  25,  26,  290;  coyote,  1281  318 ; 
cow,  23,  2^  crow,  252^  dog,  24,;  eagle, 
122,  iSii  elk,  IJJi  fox,  iSl ;  frog,  25,  132  ; 
hare,  24  ;  hen,  25 ;  horse,  2^  1^2  ;  lizard, 
86.  133.  191 ;  mountain  cat,  112 ;  mus- 
quash, 199.  201 ;  owl,  119;  pigeon,  28s; 
pinaviztli  (insect),  120;  rabbit,  327 ;  ser- 
pent, i_25,  122,  t3£i  l^ffc  272,  222 ;  skunk, 
120;  spider,  133;  turtle,  i^i  I2ZJ  wasp, 
26 ;  wren,  24. 

Backus,  E.,  Weather-Signs  from  Connecti- 
cut, 2& 

Beauchamp,  W.  M.,  Iroquois  Condolence : 
Taking  names  of  deceased  warriors, 
313 ;  changes  of  rites,  JI4 ;  earliest  ac- 
count o^  condolence,  314;  modcrn^cere- 
mony,  315;  wampum  belts,  316. 

Beauchamp,  W.  M.,  Mohawk  Notes  : 

Muhawk  vocabulary,  207 ;  name  of 
confederacy,  217 ;  dans,  217 ;  villages, 
218  ;  use  of  iron,  21E.;  slaves,  21S;  dances, 
219;  significant  cries,  219  ;  smoking,  219; 
hunting  and  fishing  usages,  2^ ;  house- 
hold implements,  -:20 ;  arrangement  of 
hair,  220 ;  magic  rites,  22a. 

Beauchamp,  W.  M.,  Onondaga  Notes : 

Wliite  Dog  Feast,  £oc;;  tunes  and 
dances,  212 ;  female  keepers  of  faith,  212; 
Eagle  dance,  212  ;  lacrosse,  213  ;  games, 
213  ;  houses  how  closed.  214  ;  treatment 
of  children,  214 ;  condoling  songs,  214 ; 
salt,  21^ ;  early  history  of  Hiawatha,  215; 
spoon  and  kettle,  2i6. 

Beings,  Imaginary : 

Demons,  186.  329  ;  dwarfs,  tjo  ;  fairies, 
22,90 ;  Gloo8cap,i93 ;  gods,  1 23, 266 ;  Kul- 
loo,  137 ;  Man-Eagle,  rj2  ;  monsters,  Ij2  ; 
Spider- Woman,  133;  thunder  bird,  318. 

Bergen,  F.  D.,  Burial  and  Holiday  Customs 
and  Beliefs  of  the  Irish  Peasantry : 

Burial,       churchyards,  2oj  garments 


of  dead,  21 ;  dead  rise  from  graves  at 
night,  21 ;  water  superstitions,  zi ;  chri:>- 
tening  cloth,  21 ;  old  wells,  21 ;  New 
Year's  Eve,  2^;  Candlemas  Day,  23;  Ash 
Wednesday,  2^ ;  St.  Bridget's  night,  23 ; 
May  Day,  23 ;  hare-woman,  2^ ;  burial  of 
wren,  2^;  horse  able  to  see  spirits,  24; 
cow,  25 ;  frog,  2$ ;  bees  and  hens,  25 ; 
cock,  25 ;  mole,  25. 
Bolton,  IL  C,  Fortune-Telling  in  America 
To-Day : 

Fortune-telling  as  a  profession,  279 ; 
variety  of  methods  adopted,  301 ;  analysis 
of  advertisements,  302. 

Bolton,  IL  C,  The  Game  of  Goose : 

This  game  source  of  a  great  variety  of 
variations,  145 ;  rules,  145 ;  European  ex- 
amples of  this  class, 

Bolton,  IL  C,  The  Porta  Magica,  Rome : 
Christina  of  Sweden,  7^ ;  alchemy  and 
chemistry  in  seventeenth  century,  2A  > 
gateway  of  villa,  known  as  Porta  Magica, 
23 ;  illustration,  76. 

Bolton,  R.  P.,  The  Cockney  and  his  Dialect ; 
Cockney,  origin  of  term,  222;  relic  of 
old  dialect,  223 ;  letter  w,  224 ;  letter  A, 
225  ;  vulgarity  of  modem  form,  227 ;  con- 
servatism, 228. 

Books  Reviewed : 

Boas,  F.,  Chinook  Texts,  32S  ;  Bolton, 
H.  C,  Madonna  of  St.  Luke,  16^;  Bureau 
of  Ethnology,  Twelfth  Annual  Report 
(papers  by  Stevenson,  M.  C,  The  Sia; 
Turner,  L.  M.,  Ethnology  of  Ungava  Dis- 
trict ;  Dorsey,  J.  O.,  Siouan  Cults),  337  ; 
Culin,  S.,  Korean  Games,  3JI  ;  Earle,  A. 
M.,  Diary  of  Anna  Green  Winslow,  2Si 
Elton,  E.,  Saxo  Grammaticus  (Introduc- 
tion of  F.  Y.  Powell),  i66i  Hartland,  E. 
S^  Legend  of  Perseus,  332 ;  Lummis,  C. 
F.,  Man  who  married  the  Moon,  1L& ; 
Mallery,  G.,  Picture- Writing  of  American 
Indians,  92  ;  Meyer,  K.,  Voyage  of  Bran 
(with  essay  of  A.  Nutt,  an  Irish  happy 
Underworld),  3J4;  Williams,  A.  M., 
Studies  in  Folk-Song  and  Popular  Poetry, 
04. 

Bourke,  J.  G.,  The  Folk-Foods  of  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  and  of  Northern  Mexico: 
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Fruits  introduced  by  Franciscan  monks, 
^ ;  pifion  and  pecan  indigenous,  42 ; 
sapotes,  43;  chirimoyas,  4j;  chilcoyote, 
44;  guava,  4^  J  tuna,  44;  mango,  45; 
chie,  4^ ;  chile,  46j  chilchiptn,  46J  ali- 
cochis,  42;  coyotillo,  42 ;  coma,  47 ;  gran- 
jeno,  42 ;  chapote,  48 ;  mam^,  48 ;  Span- 
ish bayonet,  48 ;  manyo,  48 ;  aguacate,  48; 
acorns,  48;  anacahuita,  4S;  frijole,  40; 
guadalupan,  452^;  mescal,  49 ;  tomato, 
biznaga,  50;  mezquite,  50;  guayacan,  50; 
onion,  50  ;  sauce,  51 ;  tejocote,  51 ;  grape, 
51;  socoyonostre,  ;  maguey,  com, 
strawberrit^  mangostin,  ci- 
niela,  jj;  plum,  ^\  cocoanut,  5^;  si- 
cama,  53;  Mexican  cookery,  53;  cakes 
and  candies,  56;  street  vending,  5S  ;  bev- 
erages, 58  ;  national  feast  in  city  of  Mex- 
ico, Gq;  street  vending,  6^;  beggary,  6d; 
domestic  cookery,  67;  gardening,  6^;  col- 
onization, 2I1 

Ceremonies  and  Customs : 

Averting  ill  omens,  iiQ  ;  christening, 
22 ;  clothing,  ig,  2Q  condolence,  313 ; 
courtship,  io6 ;  marriage,  311  ;  naming, 
131  ;  ordeal,  s^o ;  rain-making,  278 ;  re- 
lating to  straw,  291. 

Chamberlain.  A.  F^  Record  of  American 
Folk-Lorc,  317. 

Charms  and  spells,  259, 

Chatelain,       Some  Cau2>e8  of  the  Retarda- 
tion of  African  Progress : 

Former  ethnologic  views  concerning 
ranks  of  the  negro,  172 ;  change  of  opin- 
ion, 122  ;  five  causes  of  stagnation,  178 ; 
seclusion,  178  ;  lack  of  written  literature, 
179;  polygamy,  180;  slavery,  180 ;  witch- 
craft, i8t ;  fetish-man,  182 ;  revenge  by 
accusation  of  witchcraft,  183  ;  denuncia- 
tion of  chiefs  who  attempt  independence, 
1S3 ;  necessity  of  moral  influence  to  foster 
progress,  1S4- 

Dances  and  Feasts,  Indian  : 

Iroquois,  107,  318 ;  Omaha,  243 ;  Onon- 
daga, 20(2;  Pueblo,  ^24;  Tusayan,  26s. 
Pays  and  Festivals,  2^  24,  162,  249. 
Dialect,  22. 

Dorsey,  J.  O.,  Kwapa  Folk-Ix>re : 

Serpent,  tortoise,  stars,  aurora,  dwarfs, 
giant  woman,  thunderers,  130 ;  taboo,  mys- 
tery man,  change  of  proper  names,  mar> 
riages,  rji. 

English  Folk-Tales  in  America: 

The  Three  Brothers  and  the  Hag.  L. 
Conant,  143. 


Fewkes,  J.  The  Destraction  of  the  Tu- 
sayan Monsters : 

Parthenogenetic  twins,  Youth  and 
Echo,  132  ;  tale  of  Youth  and  Man-eagle, 
132 ;  how  the  twins  killed  the  Great  Elk. 
13s ;  kUled  Tcaveyo,  136;  visited  the 
Sun,  136. 

Fewkes,  J.  W.,  The  Oraibi  Flute  Altar : 
Present  state  of  village,  265 ;  altar  with 
image  of  star-god,       ;  sand-picture  on 
floor,  26^ ;  sand-mound  with  artiftdal 
flowers,  standards,  263;  six  direc- 

tions' altar,  270  ;  ceremony  at,  270 ;  altar 
of  Drab  Flute,  271^ ;  Walpi  Snake  Dance, 
271;  smoke  talk,  274  ;  ceremonials,  276; 
public  Snake  Dance,  278  ;  Snake  priests 
bitten  by  reptiles,  222;  dance  a  rain  cere- 
mony, 282;  explanation  of  plates,  ^Sj. 

Fielde,  A.  M.,  The  Character  of  ChineM 
Folk-Tales : 

Chinese  conditions  favorable  to  pres- 
ervation of  folk-lore,  185 ;  difficulties  ol 
translation,  18^;  Tale  of  an  Unlucky  De- 
mon, 186;  The  Obedient  Python,  188; 
Son  of  the  Sea-Dragon  King,  183 ;  The 
Pearl  Lantern,  190. 

Fillmore,  J.  C,  What  do  Indians  mean  to 
do  when  they  Sing,  and  how  far  do  they 
Succeed  ? 

Not  impossible  to  represent  Indian 

music  in  our  scale,  138;  errors  due  to 
phonographic  variation,  133  ;  to  inaccu- 
racy of  singers,  133  ;  methods  adopted  in 
record,  139 ;  not  proper  to  record  aberra- 
tions. 142. 

Folk-l>ore  Scrap-Book  : 

Nominies,  81^  153 ;  Popular  Formulas 
in  Mai^nchusett?,  84 ;  Pigments  used  by 
Children  in  their  Play,  F.  D.  Bergen,  151 ; 
Courtship  Formulas  of  Southern  Negroes, 
155;  The  Aims  of  Anthropology,  D.  G. 
Brinton,  247 ;  The  Sacred  Pole  of  the 
Omaha  Tribe,  A.  C.  Fletcher,  243  ;  The 
Origin  of  Playing-Cards,  250;  Negro  Su- 
perstitions in  South  Carolina,  251  ;  Tree- 
Planting  at  Childbirth,  ;  A  Pueblo 
Rabbit-Hunt,  324. 

Formulas  and  Rhymes,  Si^  84,  35.  ij»f  L5i 

Games,  83,  145,  151^  214,  221,  25^  2S> 
33'- 

Herr,  C.  C,  Litiz: 

Character  of  the  Moravian  town,  308; 

conser%'atism,  308 ;  festival  asajres,  3T0; 
weddings,  311 ;  funeral  ceremonies,  312; 
present  schism,  312. 
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Hewett,  J.  N.  B..  Th«  Iroqooixn  Concept 
of  the  Soul : 

Origin  of  rites  in  conceptt  of  psychic 
phenomena,  Ip2;  belief  in  several  souls, 
loS ;  8Ute  of  soul  after  death,  109 ;  soul 
capable  of  leaving  the  body,  no ;  dream 
as  affecting  ceremonial,  no  ;  terms  ap- 
plied to  psychic  powers,  nz  ;  belief  in  a 
typical  animal  of  each  species,  iis ;  owl 
and  turtle-dove  fetishes  of  witches, 

In  Memoriam  (of  J.  Owen  Dorsey),  22; 
Indian  Tribes : 

In  general,  52.  rj8,  263;  Apache,  43, 
50,  ^2 ;  Arickara,  2  so ;  Cheyenne,  350; 
Huron,  211 ;  Iroquois,  107.  220.  260, 163; 
Kwapa,  tjo;  Maliseet,  191;  Micmac,  161^ 
261;  Mohawk,  2lL  ^'7  ;  Natchez,  164 ; 
Omaha,  80,  249.  250,  260.  262  ;  Onondaga, 
209, 215 ;  Pawnee,  250;  Pueblo,  264;  Safi- 
shan,  170;  Seneca,  216 ;  Tusayan,  132, 
169,  171,  265 ;  Zuni,  i6q.  ihi^  (Sec  also 
Record  of  American  Folk-Lore.) 

Jack,  E.,  Maliseet  Legends : 

Glooscap,  living  in  south  end  o£  the 
world,  t93 ;  reduced  aniouls  to  present 

sire,  193 ;  killed  beaver,  154^  195 ;  de- 
prives porcupine  of  nose,  icjb ;  has 
wicked  brother,  196;  KuUoo  and  Gloos- 
cap, 197 ;  Lox,  198 ;  short  stories,  200; 
Mohawks  on  the  warpath,  201 ;  Indian 
Dames,  204. 
Journals,  iiit  3i?i 

Lady  in  the  West  (a  ballad),  23a 
Local  Meetings  and  Other  Notices  : 

Meetings  of  branches:  Baltimore,  gOt 

ifio.  260 ;  Boston,  88,  i6oj  Cambridge, 
89.  lik ;  Montreal,  QOj  xhl ;  New  Orleans, 
162;  New  York,  89,  lOfj;  Washington, 
165.  zCii ;  proposed  testimonial  to  G.  L. 
Gomme,  qi;  C.  C.  Baldwin  (in  memo- 
riam), 166;  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  ^1 ;  John 
O'NeiU  (in  memoriam),  264. 

Medicine,  Popular,  85,  2S6. 
Memoirs  of  the  American  Folk-Lore  So- 
ciety : 

Vol.  11.,  Louisiana  Folk-Tales,  22;  VoL 
III.,  Bahama  Songs  and  Stories,  C.  L. 

Edwards,  156,  243. 
Music  noted,  246,  2^3,  2^6. 
Mythology  and  Religion : 

In  general,  104 ;  Kwapa,  130;  Maliseet, 

193 ;  Onondaga,  203 ;  Tusayan,  26s. 


Nature,  Phenomena  of: 

Cardinal  directions,  102^  169; 
doud,  268;  fire,  23,  296;  lightning,  136; 
Milky  Way,  1^;  moon,  25a;  rain,  2^ 
irj,  LSi         273J  rainbow,  15^;  sky, 

104. 136>  iJZ  »  LSii  ^ 

son,  26,  13^.  137.  27^. 
Newell,  W.  W,  Folk  Lore  Study  and  Folk- 
Lore  Societies : 

Work  of  American  Society,  ;  ori- 
ginal use  of  term  foIk-k>re,  2^1;  outline 
of  material  covered  by  term,  231 ;  games 
of  children,  2^;  French  and  Spanish- 
American  folk-lcwe,  233;  American  and 
African  negro  lore,  234  j  American  races, 
234;  deficiencies  of  record,  2^;  local 
societies,  rjy;  by-laws  of  branches,  239; 
papers  presented  at  meetings  of  branches, 
240;  titles  of  papers  publi<>hed  in  Journal, 
241. 

Notes  on  Poblicattons  Received  : 

Works  of  A.  Bastian,  F.  Boas,  E.  S. 
Hartland,  L.  Marillier,  P.  S^biBot,  i;*: 

Notes  and  Queries : 

Custom  of  wearing  Gold  Beads,  W.  W. 
Newell,  85;  Customs  and  Superstitions 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  R.  Peirce,  C.  G.  Le- 
land,  W.  Comer,  85J  The  Lode-Stone, 
J.  G.  Bourke,  8^;  An  Accumulative  Lul- 
laby, E.  Chase,  861  Corrections  in  VoL 
VII.,  H- W.  Ilaynes,  ;  Superstitious 
Explanation  of  Patches  of  Warm  Air,  Su- 
perstition relating  to  the  Color  of  Horses, 
G.  W.  Moorehouse,  152  i  Speech  of  Chil- 
dren, H.  T.  Lukens,  ij^  ;  Rhyme  relating 
to  a  Scold.  R.  Meikleham,  I  S9;  Folk- 
Lore  of  Canadian  Children,  A.  F.  Cham- 
berlain, 2^;  Variants  of  Counting-Out 
Rhymes,  A.  Leon,  2^5;  Ballad  of  BoM 
Dickie,  2^6;  Infants  reared  by  Wild 
Beasts,  G.  P.  Bradley,  2^  The  Black 
String.  H-  C.  Bolton,  259;  A  Nursery 
Yam,  330. 

Nuttall,  D.,  A  Note  on  Ancient  Mexican 
Folk-Lore : 

B.  de  Sahagon,  117;  his  description  of 
soothsaying,  117 ;  the  bird  Oactli,  118; 
rites  to  avert  ill  luck,  119;  owl,  119; 
skunk,  120 :  ants,  120;  apparitions,  120; 
phantasmic  axe,  I2t ;  night  spirit,  122; 
ahuizotl,  123 ;  water  serpent,  125 ;  other 
serpents,  126;  coyote,  128;  mountain  cat, 

O'Neill,  J.,  Straw: 

Straw-contracts,  293;  bargains  cancelled 
by  breaking  a  straw,  ^  ;  Japanese  straw- 
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ropes,  223  •  ^x^isps  of  straw,  235 ;  images 
of  straw,  295;  phrase,  "not  worth  a 
rush,"  2^6 ;  grass  used  on  altar  to  make 

resemblance  to  the  earth,  232  i  explana- 
tion of  practices  noted,  298. 

Paraphernalia  of  Worship : 

Altar,  265 ;  cakes,  \\q  \  dog,  sacrificed, 
zm ;  feathers,  322  ;  grass,  232 ;  meal,  220. 
27s;  sacred  pole,  249 ;  tobacco,  250,  329; 
wampum,  314. 

Patterson,  G.,  Notes  on  the  Dialect  of  the 
People  of  Newfoundland : 

Origin  of  population,  22 ;  survival  of 
English  words  now  obsolete,  22  ;  words 
used  in  peculiar  senses,  34 ;  words  of  un- 
certain origin,  38  ;  technical  fishing  terms, 
32;  phrases,  40. 

Patterson,  G.,  Notes  on  the  Folk-Lore  of 
Newfoundland : 

Luck,  285;  divination,  285;  charms, 
286 ;  ghosts,  2S2  ;  hidden  treasure,  28S ; 
spcUs,       ;  ordeal  by  cock  crowing,  2S9. 

Plantation  Courtship,  \e£l. 

Plants  in  folk-lore  and  myth  ; 

Bloodroot,  i^;  grass,  267^  253,  227; 
maise,  2701  383,  322 ;  poppy,  1^  potato, 
2S6 ;  rushes,  236  ;  trees,  294,  326 ;  violets, 
331. 

Powell,  J.       The  Interpretation  of  Folk- 
Lore : 

Sources  of  five  great  human  activities, 
92 ;  opinions  embodied  in  talcs,  98  ;  unity 
of  human  intellect,  g^!  ^  tribal 
genealogies,  im  ;  borrowing  chiefly  after 
evolution  of  written  language,  mi ;  simi- 
larity of  folk-lore  dependent  on  human 


unity,  103 ;  four  stages  of  explaining  phe- 
nomena, 103. 
Publications  Received,  173. 

Races  and  Localities : 

Africa,  170. 177  ;  Bahama,  2^3 ;  Canada, 
252  ;  China,  i8s,  261;  Connecticut,  26, 
193  ;  England,  8r^  153,  2:22 ;  Gypsy,  liii ; 
India,  297,  326;  Ireland,  19J  Japan,  250^ 
260,  29;^ ;  Korea,  251,  331  ;  Louisiana,  -2 ; 
Mas<;achusetts,  84^;  Mexico,  ^  ii2 ;  New- 
foundland, 27,  285;  New  Mexico,  324  ; 
Ohio,  263 ;  Pennsylvania,  308  ;  Rio 
Grande,  4J,  S^j  Rome,  73 ;  South  Caro- 
Una,  2^ ;  Samoa,  170;  Virginia,  106.  15s 

Salt,  use  of,  214. 

Songs,  82i  25.  230J  243i  246,  253,  25^ 
Spirits  and  Ghosts,  21^  2^  107-1 16,  1 21, 122, 

157,  182,  1S6,  210.  212.  219,  287,  333. 
Superstitions : 

Bone,  114 ;  color,  i.S7t  327 ;  death  and 
funeral,  20,  23,  69 ;  egg,  2S5  ;  gold  beads, 
85 ;  hair,  192 ;  ladder,  28^ ;  lodestone,  Sdi 
luck,  285  ;  mirror,  nz »  moon,  252  ;  mov- 
ing, 192 ;  naming,  131  ;  number,  104;  po- 
ker, S6 ;  ring,  1^2  ;  salt,  215 ;  straw,  2^1 ; 
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VOL,  I,  FOLK-TALES  OF  ANGOLA. 

Fifij  Talent  with  Ki^nbundu  text»  Litend  English  Translation,  fatindnclion, 
and  Notes.  Collected  and  edited  by  Hbli  Cbatblaim,  late  U.  S.  Com- 
mercial Agent  at  Loanda.  Boston  and  New  York:  published  for  the 
American  Folk-Lore  Society  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  London :  David 
Nutt.    1S84.    Pp.  ii,  315.    (With  two  maps.) 

This  is  a  model  hoofc. ...  Its  629  notes  eve  psttetns  of  pith  sad  bnvlty»  good  senses 
aad  slnlgbt  toaiid  knowledge  of  the  kce  ol  die  folk  and  of  die  liqgolst . . .  The  subjects 
of  <*«Mi»i»»w— mooitcTS,  slaveiy,  deWeib  dMnstioii,  iiamesakes»  macilsce  cutooMi  matiiF 
uiStsf  tad  Its  attendant  nepotism,  an  all  well  illiistiatedj  hat  this  review  suist  he  hioogfat 
vtotaidjr  to  asodden  end,  else  wonhl  the  'valuahle'volaBie  entice  ns on  aad  on  IntennlnaUjr. 
^  Tif  ^^ttitr,  LamdM,  Ei^iamdi 

The  ersfements  of  die  iotrodnction  wID  inteicat  leadenj  hiasmnrh  as  thejr  dmw  new 
light  on  the  inteiior  life  oC  Negroes,  as  is  shown  the  liftf  tales,  which  belong  to  different 
^pee  of  the  mental  pnidncdoBsttftUsiaoe.  They  aw  also  Important  in  nBngnistir  sense. 

We  piediet  that  eveiy  educated  Negm  and  eveiy  student  of  the  Negro  Frohlem  in  the 
United  Stales,  North  or  South,  wiH  find  Mr.  Chatelaln*k  vofanne  of  Angola  FolkoLaeeiiot 
ooljr  a  source  of  amusement^  but  of  instniction  and  of  deB^  hi  the  opportunity  it  gives 
him  to  trace  to  its  oifghi  much  of  our  own  Negro  follG4ofl^  as  wdl  as  to  mask  the  begin> 
alngs  anddevdopmeatof  the  Americmi  Stgnl^  haUts,  customs,  sajings,  rites,  and  cero- 
mooica.  For  the  philologist  sod  litterateur  it  has  a  deeper  sjgidficance. — LiUria,  Wask- 
ii^gllfttt  J}*  C 

Those  who  have  read  Schweinfurth  and  other  writers*  worics  upon  tribes  of  the  Daric 
Continent  have  doubdcss  wished  for  a  rdlaUe. publication,  setting  forth  the  stories,  tradi- 
tions, and  songs  Angola.  It  is  only  by  Hteral  translations  of  the  folk4ore  of  die  people 
that  atndents  can  ascertain  their  motivee^  thoughts,  and  belief  Mr.  Chatelain,  himself 
wen  acquainted  with  several  African  tongues,  has  presented  ethnologists  with  one  of  the 
most  trustworthy  pnblicatioDS  in  the  literature  of  folk4oce.  —  ZA^  ArekavU^i,  IVatet' 

The  eoUecdon  is  an  excellent  one,  admirably  presented  and  annotated.  It  is  rare  that  so 
important  and  schobi  ly  a  contribution  b  made  at  once  to  folk-lore^  ethnography,  and  lin< 
guistics.  Mr.  Chatelain  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  producing  so  good  a  work,  and  the 
American  Folk^Lore  Sode^  npon  securing  it  as  its  first  volume  of  Memoiia.— 7iU  Dialf 
Chicago,  III. 

This  collection  of  folk-talcs  ha?  bcm  gathered  during  a  period  of  years  spent  among  the 
people  of  Angola,  and  in  spite  of  difiicultics  which  only  the  few  who  have  tned  a  similar 
work  in  a  virgin  field  can  appreciate.  ~  TIu  Christum  AdvoatU,  Ntw  Yerk^  N.  Y. 

One  is  sometimes  reminded  of  the  tales  of  other  peoples  and  otiier  times  as  the  tides  are 
obeerved  and  the  stories  perused;  but  on  the  whole  it  is  a  strange  mingling  of  foct  and 
fancy  which  Is  revealed,  suggestive  of  the  nntamed  wcwld  ol  ideas  amid  which  these  peoples 
dwdL— if&fibMsiy  Herald,  Boston^  Moms. 
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Follc-Lor^  by  Chaxlss  L.  Edwards,  Fb.  D.,  FtoCessor  ol  Biology  m  the 
University  ol  Ctndanati    Boston  and  New  York:  Fnblisbed  for  The  . 
American  Folk-Lore  Society  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  ft  Co.  London: 
David  Nutt,  1895.   Pj[K  xii.   With  forty  Melodies  and  six  mustrations. 

Hie  songs  noted  in  this  volome  are  for^  in  number,  given  with  the  mdodies. 
The  talea,  thirty^ight  in  number,  are  given  in  dialect  and  contain  also  the  melo- 
dies of  ten  soqg»  Hie  edition  is  limited  to  550  copies. 


Vol  IV.  CURRENT  SUPERSTITIONS.  Collected  from  the  Oral 
Tradition  of  English-speaking  Folk  in  America.  By  Fanny  D.  BERosir* 
With  an  Introduction  by  William  Wells  Newsll.,  and  Notes.  189& 
(Edition  limited  to  500  copiea^  numbered.) 

This  collection  contains  about  two  thousand  items,  arranged  under  nineteen 
heads.  The  field  of  collection  has  estendcd  from  Labrador  to  Louisiana.  This 
volume,  now  in  hand,  w\\\  be  issued  to  subscribers  for  i^g^,  and  to  such  new  sub- 
scribers for  1896  as  may  prefer  to  receive  it  as  one  of  the  two  volumes  to  which 
they  are  entitled  for  the  year.  The  limited  edition  will  consist  of  numbered  copies. 

Price  of  Vol  I.,  $3.00,  nei  ;  Vol.  II.,  ^2.00^  net ;  Vols.  ITL  and  IV..  to 
members  of  the  AraieriGan  Folk-Lore  Society,  13.00^  mi. 
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